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Very  fine  Georgian  Carved  Pine  Chimneypiece 
Circa  1 760.  Ex  The  Quay,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk 

a/Vvo  Length  of  Shelf.  6'  2" 

Total  Height.  5'  5" 

Opening  Width.  3'  5" 

Opening  Height.  3'  5f 
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WORKS  OF  ART  A  YD  FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


BURLINGAME 
JAN  16  1975 
UBRARY 


A  Fine  Pair  of  George  III  ormolu-mounted  Derbyshire  Spar  Pastille  Burners,  in  the  manner 

of  Matthew  Boulton. 


English,  Circa  1770. 


Height:  10a  inches. 


American  enquiries 

may  be  made  to:- 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York 

Tel:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


,erzog 

FORMERLY  REDBURS  (ASTIQIIES) 

49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-629  5460  Cables:  Redtique,  London,  W.l. 


Adjacent  to  the  ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 


Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
10  a.m.  -4.30  p  m. 


SOME  JANUARY  CONTRIBUTORS 

Anna  Somcrs  Cocks  is  an  Assistant  Keeper  in  the 
Department  of  Metalwork  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

Edmund  Capon  is  Assistant  Keeper  in  the 

Far  Eastern  Section  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum. 

Joan  Hartmati  is  a  lecturer  and  specialist  in  jade. 
She  is  a  regular  contributor  to  Oriental  Art. 

Margaret  Medley  is  Curator  of  the  Percival  David 
Foundation  in  London. 

Dr.  Roderick  Whitfield  is  Assistant  Keeper  in  the 
Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  at 
The  British  Museum. 


Erratum 

The  first  sentence  on  page  28  should  read : 
The  Chinese  and  the  English  share  a  feeling 
for  nature  which  is  violated  by  Versailles  - 
that  'awe-inspiring  but  desolate  spectacle', 
as  a  Chinese  once  saw  it. 
We  apologise  for  any  inconvenience  or 
embarrassment  that  this  error  may  have  caused. 


JANUARY  COVER 

Chinese  figure  of  a  tomb  guardian,  with 
Western  asiatic  features,  detail.  Unglazed  pottery 
with  traces  of  polychrome  pigmentation. 
T'ang  dynasty,  618-907  ad. 
Height:  34 inches. 

The  complete  figure  is  shown  below. 

Bluett  and  Sons  Ltd., 

j8  Davies  Street,  London,  Wi. 


The  Connoisseur 
in  February 

A  ROYAL  EXTRAVAGANZA 


The  Rockingham  Dessert  Service  for 
King  William  IV 
Alwyn  and  Angela  Cox 

William  iv  is  generally  thought  of  as  a 
plain,  unvarnished  monarch.  This  article, 
however,  shows  how  the  new  King's 
enjoyment  of  lavish  dinners  involved  a 
general  replenishing  of  the  Royal 
Household,  and  provided  the  opportunity 
for  the  Bramcld  brothers  at  Rockingham 
to  produce  an  outstanding  service  for  the 
Royal  Collection. 

GREENWICH  ARMOUR 

in  the  portraits  of  John  Michael  Wright 

Guy  l  \  'ilson 

I  he  Royal  Armour  Workshop  at 
Greenwich,  active  between  15 15  and  1637, 
was  the  only  native  centre  for  the 
production  of  high  quality  armours. 
This  demand  died  out  as  the  seventeenth 
century  progressed,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  it  had  become  accepted  practice 
for  admirals,  high  ranking  officers  and 
great  nobles  to  sit  for  their  portrait  in 
what  was  by  then  antique  armour. 

SEDAN  CHAIRS 
Harold  W.  Hart 

Sedan  chairs  were  a  popular  means  of 
conveyance  for  over  two  hundred  years, 
and  this  article  traces  the  decline  and 
eventual  disappearance  of  a  picturesque  and 
at  times  hazardous  mode  of  transport, 
often  of  surpassing  elegance. 


THE  WHIPPLE  MUSEUM, 

CAMBRIDGE 

D.J.  Bryden 

Although  only  thirty  years  old,  the 
collection  in  the  Whipple  Museum  of  the 
History  of  Science  is  central  to  the  study  of 
early  scientific  instruments,  now 
appreciated  for  their  artistic  interest  as  well 
as  their  historical  importance. 

THE  WAVETREE  BEQUEST 
Racing  trophies  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool 
Part  II 

Arthur  Grimwade 

In  the  second  part  ot  his  study  of  William 
Hall  Walker's  remarkable  collection. 
Mr.  Grimwade  concentrates  on  the 
number  of  fine  foreign  pieces,  mostly 
Scandinavian,  Dutch  and  German,  which 
make  a  fascinating  adjunct  to  the  main 
body  of  the  collection. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUMAN 
CULTURE  AND  KNOWLEDGE 
James  Barry's  paintings  for  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts,  1 777-1 801 
Part  11 :  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  pictures 
D.  G.  C.  Allan 

In  the  second  part  of  this  major 
reassessment  of  Barry's  monumental 
paintings  in  the  Great  Room  of  the  Royal 
Society  ot  Arts,  Mr.  Allan  is  able  to  identify 
the  many  portraits  which  appear  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  pictures,  which  in  turn 
gives  a  unique  insight  into  the  historical 
cultural  and  philosophical  preoccupations 
of  Barry  and  his  contemporaries. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
PEWTER 

from  the  Sunken  City  ot  Port  Royal, 
Jamaica 

P.  Spencer  Davies 

In  1692  Port  Royal  was  at  the  peak  of  its 
prosperity.  On  7  June  of  that  year  the 
town  was  devastated  by  earthquakes  and 
land  slides,  and  many  of  its  houses  and  their 
contents  were  lost  to  the  sea.  Since  the  late 
1950s  there  have  been  several  attempts  to 
raise  artefacts  from  the  sea  bed,  and  this 
article  shows  how  pewter  objects  have  in 
fact  been  well  preserved  in  the  silt, 
allowing  a  useful  appraisal  ot  the  kind  of 
pewter  in  everyday  use  in  an  important 
colony  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


SEVRES  GARNITURE  OF  THREE  TURQUOISE  GROUND  VASES 
Mounted  in  Ormolu  and  decorated  with  Chinoiserie  by  Lecot,  date:  1770-1775 
Height  of  centre  vase:  20  inches       Height  of  side  vases:  17^  inches 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd.  The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 

149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY  Central  2,  Postfach  8021  Zurich 

Tel:  01-629  1254  Tel:  (0I)  34  13  44 

48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 
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Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 

Forthcoming  Sales 

Tuesday  yth  &  2 ist  January  at  1 1  am 
SILVER 

Wednesday  8th  &  22nd  January  at  1 1  am 
WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  &  PRINTS 

1 1  'ednesday  2(jth  January  at '  1 1  am 
FINE  FURS 

Thursday  2nd  January  &  Wednesday  1 5th  January  at  11  am 
CARPETS  &  RUGS  " 

Thursday  gth,  16th,  23rd  &  joth  January  at  1 1  am 
ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

Thursday  gth,  23rd  &  30th  January  at  1 1  am 
ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

Thursday  1  Gth  January  at  1 1  am 
SELECTED  PAINTINGS 

Friday  3rd,  10th,  lylh  &  31  si  January  at  1 1  am 
PORCELAIN  &  WORKS  OF  ART 

Friday  24th  January  at  1 1  am 

ORIENTAL  CERAMICS  &  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  pair  of  Dutch  Delft  polychrome  candlesticks,  ioi  inches,  hatchet  A  fine  George  III  coffee  pot  and  a  matching  teapot, 

marks  in  blue  forjustus  Brouwcr.  Sold  on  the  1 8th  October  for  £1000.  maker  Craddock  &  Reid,  London,  1819.  Sold  on  the 

29th  October  for  £620. 

VV  &  F  C  BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  SW7  1  hh    Telephone :  o  1  -584  9 1 6 1     Telegrams  :  bonhams  London  swy 


Bonham 


A  mid-eighteenth  century  Dutch  walnut  marquetry 
bureau.  Sold  on  the  5th  December  for  £1,350. 
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Ochre  Colored  Clay  Pottery  Figure  of  an  Official. 
Retaining  vestiges  of  original  pigment. 
Of  the  Tang  dynasty.  61 8-907  A  D. 
Height:  14£  inches. 
The  dating  of  this  figure  is  consistent  with 
the  findings  of  a  thermoluminescence  test 

RAIPH  M.  CHAIT 

Galleries  Inc. 


WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y  10022,  U.S.A. 

Cables  Ralima"  New  York. 


VI  Mill  I 


)NAl  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  Of  AMERICA  IIC. 


Highly  Important  Vase 


Fine  Fei-Ts'ui  and  brown  jade  covered  vase  in  the  form  of  the  Taoist  Paradise  (Shou  Shan) 


Has  allover  natural  russet  brown  color  in  the  stone.  It  is  one  of  the  two  best  and  famous 
Fei-Ts'ui  jade  carvings  in  the  Chinese  palace  during  the  Ch'ing  dynasty.  The  other  one  is 

a  celebrated  watermelon 

Height  11  inches  (27-3cm.) 

Jade  Art  Center 

Fine  Chinese  Antiques 

635  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10031. 
Tel.  (212)  286-5041. 


JEREMY  LTD. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  Cables:  JURLMIQUK,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

01-352  3127 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


A  pair  of  Oil  paintings  on  canvas. 
Chinese,  last  quarter  of  the  1 8th  Century. 
Frames  Original.  Height  25V.  Width  20". 


We  specialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every  article  in  our  inventory  is  photographed.  Should  you 
have  any  special  requirements  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  photographs  and  complete 
descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is  for  assistance.  Please  use  it.  Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine 
showrooms  is  never  more  than  1 5  minutes  from  any  leading  London  hotel.  Honour  us  with  a  visit.  Our  aim 
is  your  satisfaction. 


MALLETT 


AT 

BOURDON  HOUSE 

2  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  WiY  iLj 
_  ,  _  TELEPHONE:  01-629  2444/s  TELEX:  25692.  TELEGRAMS:  MALLETHOUS  LONDON  „        ,  0 

Continental  Furniture  and  n'40  new  bond  street,  london  wiy  obs  Garden  btatuary 

...  ,,  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  OF  LONDON,  ,~         .„  J 

ana  ob/ets  a  art  25  east  69th  street,  n™  York  n.y.  10021.  Telephone: (212) 249  9015/6  ana  t  umit ure 


A  very  fine  early  18th  century  black  lacquer  cabinet 

on  its  original  shaped  stand,  the  cabinet  having 
richly  engraved  brass  mounts  and  the  doors  opening 
to  reveal  small  drawers. 
England,  circa  1710 

Height:  5'  3f 
Width:  3'  |" 
Depth:  1'  7" 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 


MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl  Y  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-400  741 ,  (,  Ijncs) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  901S/6 


One  of  a  pair  of  very  fine  English  Regency  commodes  with  mahogany  panels  surrounded  by  satinwood  and 
with  fine  ormolu  mounts,  the  marble  tops  of  rare  fossil  formations.  Circa  1810 
Height:  3'  1"    Depth:  3'  2"    Width:  1  '  7" 


A  valuation  by  our  professional  valuers  will  not  only  ensure  financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver,  porcelain  and  all  other  works  of  art,  but  ALL  your  household  effects 

It  will  substantiate  any  claims  you  may  wish  to  make  in  the  event  of  loss  by  burglary  or  fire, 
or  any  other  cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  and  Lloyds  Underwriters.  Write  now  for 
further  particulars — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

50  Pall  Mall,  London,  SW1  Y  5 LA.  Telephone:  01  -930  3068 

Branches  at  Maidenhead,  York  and  Edinburgh 
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W.MAY 


Established  111112 


Antiques  •  Furnitures  •  Oriental  •  Carpets  •  Asiatica 


Magnificent  China  Vases 
China  ware,  Gold  Bronzes 
Screens  and  Jade  and 
all  other  forms  of  Asiatic  Art. 


Walter  May  KG.,  12-18  Richmodstr..  D-5  Cologne.  West  Germany 
Tel.  (0221)  219411,  Telex  8881937 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

^dental  Watte  of  8rt 


A  traditional  craft  of  China,  no  less  extensive  in  period  than  bronze  casting  and  no  less 
artistic  as  a  relief  decoration  than  the  carving  of  fine  lacquer,  is  the  weaving  and 
embellishing  of  wearing  apparel,  particularly,  in  later  periods,  the  'dragon  robe'.  The 
type  most  likely  to  be  encountered  by  the  collector  is  woven  of  fine  silk  or  satin  and 
decorated  with  silk  threads,  gold  threads,  silver  threads  and,  possibly,  pearls.  The 
fabric  from  which  the  robe  was  assembled  would  have  been  woven  in  three  panels, 
decorated  by  embroidery  with  the  supplemental  design,  and  then  sewn  together.  The 
weaving  of  the  intricate  patterns,  the  artistry  of  the  embroidery  and,  moreover,  the 
prescriptions  as  to  design  and  colour  make  the  iconography  of  dragon  robes  a  fascinating 
field  of  study. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  command  the  finest  craftsmen,  the  best  materials  and  the 
rarer  dyes  would  have  been  a  prerogative  of  the  Imperial  family  and  court  officials,  then 
discussion  of  regulation  as  to  colour  and  design  must  be  a  commentary  on  rank  and 
precedence  at  the  court  and  within  the  Imperial  family.  A  few  general  observations  can 
be  made  with  some  confidence,  but  a  detailed  understanding  is  handicapped  by  a 
paucity  of  contemporary  records  and  by  the  perishable  nature  of  the  fabrics  themselves. 

The  strictest  regulations  formulated,  though  not  necessarily  rigidly  applied,  were 
those  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Only  the  Emperor 
himself  was  permitted  to  wear  dragon  robes  of  a  bright  yellow  background,  to  the  heir 
apparent  was  reserved  a  shade  of  apricot  yellow,  while  princes  of  the  first  and  second 
degree  and  all  male  members  of  the  Imperial  family  were  entitled  to  the  blue  and  blue- 
black  part  of  the  spectrum.  Civil  and  military  officials,  Imperial  guardsmen  and  other 
nobles,  all  of  specified  ranks,  were  also  allocated  blue  or  blue-black  or  other  colours 
signifying  status  or  occasion.  The  rules  did  not  relate  to  colour  alone.  The  texture  of  the 
garments,  be  they  quilted,  lined,  of  gauze  or  fur-trimmed,  and  the  designs  embodied  in 
the  decoration,  were  further  aspects  of  the  same  regimen. 

This  authoritarian  approach  to  textures  and  colours  extended  also  to  the  motif  or 
basic  pattern  of  the  dragon  robes.  Their  groups  of  symbols  generally  represented  a 
cosmic  unity  -  the  earth  in  the  form  of  craggy  mountains,  the  sea  in  the  bounds  of  the 
robe  and  the  sky  as  background  for  scrolling  five-coloured  clouds,  these  latter  being  of 
auspicious  significance. 

Naturally  the  dominating  motif  is  that  of  the  dragon,  whose  portrayal,  in  some 
periods,  could  signify  niceties  of  the  wearer's  rank.  Its  depiction  full-face  rather  than  in 
profile,  or  with  five  claws  rather  than  four,  were  distinctions  of  degree  which  in  time 
became  obscured.  Historically  the  dragon  has  been  a  motif  of  considerable  symbolic 
weight.  As  a  creature  of  composite  creation  it  has  been  identified,  whether  anatomically 
or  by  imagery,  as  comprising  the  horns  of  a  stag,  brow  of  a  camel,  eyes  of  a  demon, 
neck  of  a  snake,  belly  of  a  sea  monster,  scales  of  a  carp,  claws  of  an  eagle,  pads  of 
a  tiger  and  the  ears  of  an  ox. 

Art,  rank  and  mythology  have  thus  shared  in  creating  and  formalizing  a  basic  article 
of  wear,  and  in  doing  so  have  provided  for  the  collector  a  legacy  of  rich  fascination. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

48  Davies  Street,  London  —  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 
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ART. . . 

1 258  three  dimensional 
photo  representations  in 
natural  full  color  by 

William  B.  Gruber  and 
Rupert  P.  Leach 

with  accompanying 
descriptive  and 
reference  text  by 

SIR  HARRY  M. 
GARNER  and 
MARGARET  MEDLEY 

published  in  four 
volumes  by 

THE  ASIA  SOCIETY,  INC. 
112  East  64th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

IMPORTANT  ART  OBJECTS 
CREATED  OVER  A  SPAN  OF 
FORTY-FIVE  CENTURIES 

Ceramics  and  Jades 
Bronzes  and  Lacquer 
Gold  and  Silver 
Hardstones  and  Ivory 
Bone  and  Glass 
Wood  and  Horn 
Metal  Work 
Cloisonne  and  Textiles 

Major  pieces  from  public  and  private 
collections  throughout  the  world  are 
represented.  Some  objects  owned  by 
Japanese  collectors  have  been  seen 
by  few  in  the  West. 

An  invaluable  reference  work 

for  scholars  and  collectors 

CITED  BY  CHRISTIE'S 
MAYER  AUCTION  JUNE  1974 

Dealer  enquiries  invited 

A  vailable  in  Japan  from 
Maruzen  Co.,  Tokyo  103 

Complete  four-volume  set  with  viewing  system 
prepaid  by  surface  transportation.  Remit  $400. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Return  privilege 
within  ten  days  after  received. 

ORDERS  BEING  ACCEPTED  BY 

THE  GRUBER  FOUNDATION,  INC. 


Bronze  Ritual 
Vessel  in  the 

Form  of  an  Elephant  (TSUN) 

Shang  dynasty,  1 1th  century  B.C. 

Visualize  this  and  other  objects  in  natural  color  and 
configuration  through  the  realism  of  three  dimensional 
color  photography. 

"...  three  dimensional  colour  permits  detail  to  be  seen  that 
traditional  photography,  whether  in  colour  or  black  and  white, 
would  fail  to  do  successfully. " 

BEN  NEAVE-HILL 
From  a  review  in 
The  Connoisseur 

'Wo  color  reproductions  have  ever  been  made  that  approach  these 
in  verisimilitude.  .  .  .  Once  we  are  engaged  with  the  images  they 
provide,  we  feel  we  have  entered  the  same  space  occupied  by  the 
objects  themselves.  We  are  no  longer  looking  at  reproductions  but 
are  in  contact  with  the  actual  works  of  art. " 


shipped 

00  (U.S.  funds) 


GORDON  B.  WASHBURN 

Director,  Asia  House  Gallery 
The  Asia  Society 


P.O.  Box  8539 

Portland,  Oregon  97207,  U.S.A. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATE 

^  -  LT 


20  RUTLAND  GATJ 
LONDON  SW7  iBI 
01  589  4128, 210; 


. .  .the  sign  of  membership  is 
a  guarantee  of  fair  dealing  and 
expertise. 


Buy  with  confidence 
from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Associatior. 
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RICHARD  GREEN 

Fine  Paintings  f*.^„^??ln 


Arthur  Devis  1711  -1787 
The  Cholmondeley  Children 
Canvas:  40  x  50  inches 


19 


r 


Regency 
three -panel 
screen. 
Front  panels 
painted  on 
leather. 
England, 
circa  1840. 


Pair  of 
finely-shaped 
teak  Chinese 
corner  chairs, 
made  for 
the  English 
market. 
Delicately 
carved  splat s 
in  the 
Chinese 


Eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
English  furniture 
&  decorative  accessories 


188  East  Westminster 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois  60045 
Telephone  (312)  234-0221 
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Oriental  Antique  Objects 


Edward  Dominik  Gallery 

lial  Jade  Jewelry  9454  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  276-9941  •  272-3766  Our  30th  year 

It  by  appointment  Appointment  Suggested 


Treaty  Port  Paintings 


36  wide,  23"  high 
without  frames  31   wide,  17i"  high 
Attributed  to:  Youqua 


POST  ROAD  ANTIQUES 

2130  BOSTON  POST  ROAD, 

LARCHMONT,  NEW  YORK  10538 
914-834-7568    (ROBERT  BAHSSIN) 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  TMf 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


^are  @ng&Ju  and  ConMnmiai  c/ifaer,  cffliniaiutw. 
Antique  £feu>e&>t  &lne  cJm0-3}oxe6 


An  important  pair  of  fiekvy  George  r  r  i 
covered  jugs  by  Joha  Edwards,  London  180: 
Weight  59  oz.  Height  9" 

An  example  from  our  collect  ion  of 
Georgian  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.l" 


EYMERY  &  Cie 

Gilbert  CRUTEL,  expert 

ancient  asian  art 

372,  Rue  Saint-Honore  (near  Place  Venddme) 
75001  PARIS  -  Tel:  073.25.25  &  260.05.25 


Big  rouleau-shaped  vase  decorated  in  polychrome 
enamels  from  the  "famille  verte".  Khang-Hi  period. 
17th  century.  (TESTARD  sale  of  June  26th,  1924) 


HOWARD  . 

8  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  W.i 


An  important  Regency  Lacquer  MECHANICAL 
Poudreuse,  centred  with  Chinese  Mirrors 
Height:  6ft.  6in.  Width:  3ft.  3m.  Depth:  ift.  6in. 

FINE  FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS,  PORCELAIN,  WORKS  OF  ART 
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A  rare  Bilston  enamel.plaque  finely  painted 
in  brilliant  colours  with  The  Fortune  Teller', 

in  original  gilt  metal  frame. 

Circa  1770  7|"  x  5f" 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W.1 
_  .,      .      .  Telex:  251 1 0 

Telegrams:  Culleus  London 


Coppoisseurs 
of  tbe  ©riept 

There  is  no  need  to  travel  round  the  world, 
in  search  of  the  splendors  of  the  East. 
Just  come  to  the  corner  of 
Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street; 
to  Boutique  de  Chine.  Here  you  will 
find  an  exquisite  selection  of  the  finest1 
intique  and  traditional  Chinese  furniture, 
porcelain,  cloisonne,  lamps,  rugs,  jewelry 
imported  from  China  and  the  Far  East. 


a 


Authentic  16th  century  Ming  dynasty  ginger  jar. 

Magnificent  19th  century  ebony  table 
with  4  matching  chairs.  Intricately  carved 
and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
a  masterpiece  of  craftsmanship. 
Red  and  black  silk  brocade  seat  cushions. 


9:30  A.M.  — 6  P.M.  Monday  thru  Saturday    (212)  759-9699 

BOUTIQUE  DE  CHINE 


450  Park  Avenue  at  57th  Street,  New  York  10022 


E 


Clnrago  Srt  (galleries:  3Snt. 

AUCTION 

January  26,  27,  28,  29 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  Sunday  1.00  p.m. 
Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  7.30  p.m. 


Marble  Sculpture,  French  School, 
19th  Century  "The  Lucky  Catch", 
Height  35". 


Bronze  on  Marble  Base  by 
Luca  Madrassi,  1  9th  Century,  Italian. 
"Puck  -  Lutin  des  Bois", 
Height  39",  signed 

featuring 

Collections  of  Fine  Paintings  Bronzes  and  Marble 
Sculptures,  Oriental  Rugs,  Antique  Furniture, 
African  Art,  Objets  d'art,  Antique  and  Diamond 
Jewelry,  Oriental  Art  Collection 

PUBLIC  EXHIBITION 

January  24  &  25,  Friday  &  Saturday 
10.00  a.m.  to  5.00  p.m. 
Catalog  by  post  U.S.  $1.50  Overseas  $3.00 

Chicago  &rt  (©aliened  Mt. 

5960  Broadway 
Chicago,  Illinois  60660    31 2-561  -7256 

Member 
1975 

Nat'l  Auctioneers  Ass'n.  Appraisers  Ass'n.  of  America 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


J.  ROCHELLE  THOMAS 

ESTABLISHED  1859 

U66  SECOND  AVENUE  (between  61st  and  62nd  Streets)  NEW  YORK  N  Y  10021     .  TFn«, 
ALSO  208  WORTH  AVENUE.  PALM  BEACH  FLORIDA  334^0  ' 


wo*ju  o»  axt" 


Two  pairs  of  fine  old  Chinese  Export  Porcelain 
tureens  and  covers  modeled  as  ducks.  Ch'ien  Lung,  1736-1795. 
Length  6V2  ".  Height  7V2  ".    Length  6".  Height  5V2  ". 


LARGEST   SELECTION   OF   FINE   ANTIQUE    DINNER   AND   DESSERT  SERVICES 


Grey  Harris  &  Co. 


A  pair  of  superb  parcel-gilt  cake  stands  by  R.  S.  Garrard, 
Panton  Street.  Some  Indian  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
exquisitely  pierced  tiers  forming  the  shape  of  peacocks 
fans.  The  design  is  similar  to  a  centre  piece  shown  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1.  These  are  dated  1843.  The 
height  is  21"  and  the  weight  156  ozs.        Price  £3500. 


4  The  Mall,  Clifton,  Bristol  bss  4DR. 
England 
Telephone :  0272  37365 


ARTCO 
MASTER 
REPLICAS 

ENGRAVINGS  &  ETCHINGS 

AN  UNUSUAL  COLLECTION 
OF 

REMBRANDT, 
DURER,  GOYA, 
WHISTLER, 

PICASSO,  OTHERS 


Whistler 


An  illustrated  catalogue  sent. 
One  dollar. 

ARTCO  MASTER  PRINTS 
BOX  32 
PALOS  HEIGHTS.  ILL.  U.S.A. 
60463 


Duter 


Rembrandt 


Artco  introduces  an  exceptional  collection  of  line  for  line  etched  and  engraved  copies  of  the 
masters.  Most  plates  cut  by  professional  engravers  contemporary  to  the  masters,  others  later. 
All  prints  printed  on  laid  papers.  One  cannot  distinguish  these  pieces  from  originals.  In  fact, 
through  the  centuries  some  dealers  sold  them  as  originals.  Today  major  museums  purchase  them 
tor  permanent  study  collections.  Priced  well  in  a  range  for  everyone.  These  are  actual  prints  - 
not  photo-mechanical  reproductions. 
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DEVENISH 


&  COMPANY  INC. 

929  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 
LEHIGH  5-2888 


Regency  center  table  in  the  manner  of  George  Smith. 

An  extremely  rare  and  interesting  circular  center  table  having  a  polished  black  slate  top  and  a  circular  polished  black 
slate  stretcher,  both  with  a  bronze  dore  gallery,  the  frieze  inset  with  a  chased  ormolu  band  depicting  horses  and  jockeys 
in  action  at  a  steeplechase,  the  shaped,  ebonized  and  carved  legs  decorated  with  gilded  palm  leaves  and  carved  grijfms 
heads,  terminating  in  paw  feet.  Height:  28\  ins.  Diameter:  33  ins.  Circa  1810. 


#RYHK  37 


One  of  our  fine  handpainted  wallpapers 

CharleS  R.  Grade  &  SOPS,  InC.    979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022     (212)  PL  3-5350 
PLEASE  DIRECT  INQUIRIES  THROUGH  YOUR  DESIGNER  OR  ARCHITECT 
ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES  &  WALLPAPERS  SINCE  1898 

_ 


I  870-1975 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


Dutch  Harbour  Scene 

JOHAN  H.  VAN  MASTENBROEK 

Signed  and  dated  1906 

Canvas:  36  x  45J  ins.  (91  x  115  cinr.) 

Framed:  44  x  52  ins.  (112  x  132  cms.) 


HI 


Windmills  in  Holland 
FELLX  F.  G.  P.  ZEIM  (signed) 
Canvas:  28  x  42  ins.  (71  x  107  cms.) 
Framed:  36  x  49  ins.  (92  x  124  cms.) 
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T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


A  Very  Good  Matching  Pair  of  Late  17th.  Century  Spanish  Walnut  Chairs,  the  backs  retaining  the  original  hide  covers, 
the  seats  recently  reupholstered  and  covered  in  antiqued  brown  hide  to  match  backs,  with  interesting  carved 
front  stretchers  and  shaped  side  stretchers.  Circa.  1680. 

98  CRAWFORD  STREET 
Tel:  01-723  6466  -  LONDON,  W1H  IAN  -  Cables:  OAKWAL  LONDON  Wl 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BAD  A  Ltd. 


A  superb  FRENCH  Regence 
"Chinoiserie"  Needlework  panel,  circa 
1720,  from  a  series  of  "Arts  de  la  Chine" 
depicting  scenes  from  the  manufacture 
of  'Blue  and  White'  porcelain,  and  the 
dyeing  of  silks;  edged  with  border  of 
formal  acanthus-leaf  on  pale  blue; 
embroidered  in  attractive  colourful  silks, 
in  cross-stitch  and  'petit-point'. 
In  superb  condition,  measuring  4'  4"  x 
4'  9"  (1,32  m  x  1,40  m). 


38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.      Telephone:  01-629  4195 
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yvonne  moreau  gobard 


.  1 


■  H 

Beige  sandstone  head  of  Bodhisattva, 
AVALOKITECVARA  or  KOUAN-YNE.  China, 
TIEN  LONG  CHAN.  SUI  Dynasty. 


arts  d'asie 


5,  rue  des  saints  peres,  75006  paris  tel.  260.88.25 


Fan  painting,  ink  with  colours  on  paper,  by  Chu  Tuan. 
dated  1510.  Colophon  with  signature  and  seal  of 
the  artist  (see  Contug  &  Wang.  p.  678);  three 
collector's  seals. 

Chu  Tuan  was  a  well-known  court  painter  during 
the  reign  of  Ch§ng-te  (1  506-1  521 ). 
Examples  of  his  work  are  rare. 


ASIAN 
GALLERY 

FAR  EASTERN  ART 
AND 
ANTIQUITIES 

s*.  We  take  pride  in  announcing  the 
opening  of  our  permanent  galleries 
at  19  East  77th  Street  in  New  York 
City.  The  inaugural  exhibition  will  be 
devoted  to  a  selection  of  important 
objects  from  each  of  the  major  areas 
of  our  collecting  interest  in  the  field 
of  Asian  Art.  We  request  that  all 
correspondence  and  inquiries  con- 
tinue to  be  directed  to  the  address 
given  below,  which  premises  will  be 
retained  as  an  adjunct  to  the  main 
gallery. 

RICHARD  S.  RAVENAL,  DIRECTOR 

24  East  80th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Tel.  734-1379 


TURNER 
1775-1851 


At  the 


()r,i>Mnis(>d  joint  lvbv^ 
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.se  Water  Bottle,  blue  & 
ilver  mounts.  Made  for 
Turkish  market. 


I  made  for  Siamese. 


I  }lue  &  fami  rose,  made 
1!  the  Persian  market. 


Mazarin  Blue  Kandi  Gold  Decor. 
Rare  bowl  made  in  China,  for  the  Portuguese     Ma(Je  fof  {he  Middle  East  market.    Rare  blue  &  white  C  &  S  King  Neptune  Decor, 
market. 


Two  K'ang  H*si  Jugs  with  silver  mountings. 

Fouquet  Armorial  Coffee  Pot,  side  handle       Blue  &  white  K'ang  H'si  Mortar, 
with  two  matching  candlesticks. 


Rowland's  Antiques 

ANTIQUES     AND     WORKS     OF  ART 
Route  202  -  Route  413 
Buckingham,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania  18912 
Telephone:  (215)  794-7611 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America  Inc. 


vl,  Dutch  market. 


Teapot,  bird  head  spout. 


METRO 

80  East  11th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 
(212)  673-3510 


Exporters  to  Europe 


^  WILLIAM  KENT 

W  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  GILT  CHAIRS 


J.  J. THOMPSON 

Box  22698,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33315  (3051  524-6155 

Member  of  the  Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  inc. 


WHITE  JADE 

From  the  period  of  Ch'ien  Lung 
(1736-1796) 

A  carved  mountain  with  figures  and 
trees;  a  IVi"  bowl  with  intricate  un- 
dercutting, and  a  very  rare  snuff  bottle 
with  its  original  stopper  —  a  Lohan 
carved  on  either  side. 
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outhern  Sung  Painting 
nk  on  Silk 

lid-thirteenth  century 
croll  mounted 
6  x  69  cms. 

Ms  beautiful  landscape  painting  is  probably 
le  work  of  an  artist  in  the  generation  of 
outhern  Sung  Court  Academy  painters  who 
allowed  the  great  masters  Ma  Yuan  and 
Isia  Kuei  in  the  mid-thirteenth  century.  It 
as  their  admired  quality  of  richly 
tmospheric  space  flowing  around  crisply 
tructured  forms. 

Tie  work  has  no  signature,  which  is  not 
inusual,  but  it  is  well  supported  by 
omparable  paintings.  Such  material  is 
nainly  in  the  collections  of  Japanese 
emples,  where  it  was  taken  by  Zen  priests 
n  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
ts  size  and  proportions,  as  a  small  Tokonoma 
Tokonoma  hanging  scroll,  also  place  it  in 
his  group  of  Southern  Sung  works  so 
ong  favoured  and  so  influential  in  Japan. 

lome  of  the  closest  stylistic  comparisons 
ire  afforded  by  the  work  of  Mu  Chi 
vho  died  between  1267  and  1274  and  was 
he  most  eminent  of  the  Chinese  Zen 
nonk  painters.  Their  style  evolved  out  of 
he  Court  Academy  style  and  this 
tnonymous  work  provides  an  important 
ink  between  the  two. 


KUNSTHANDEL 

ROB  NOORTMAN  b.v. 

AALBEKERWEG  49 
HULSBERG  -  HOLLAND 
TEL.  (04405)  1934 

By  Appointment  Only 


Catalogue  collection  igj$ 
"Paintings  ijth-20th  century" 
with  51  reproductions  jTl,  — 
(U.S.A.  $5,  -  airmail) 


Victor  Viollet  Le  Due    Signed,  On  Panel  27  x  41  cm. 
Lit:  Gerald  Scliurr,  "Les  Petits  Maitres  de  la  Peinture" 

Rcpr.  page  48  Tome  1 


OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


superb  collection 
of  Chinese  Porcelain 
decorated  in  brilliant 
polychrome  enamels. 

Shown  is  only  one 
of  eight  garden  seats. 

in  stock 
at  the  present  time. 


MRS.GREtfi 

MIDDLEBURG.  VIRGINIA 
\MIOLES   •    INTtKlOB  DKS1CN 

(703  )  687-6363 


Member  o)  The  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 
Member  of  The  American  Institute  oj  Interior  Designers 
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Prayer  Rug  from  the  Garabagh  district  of  the  Caucasus 

Dated  1802       5.1  x  4.0 
We  are  always  interested  in  purchasing  rugs  of  this  quality. 

BERDJ  M.  ABADJIAIV 

Rugs  As  Art 

6  West  32nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10001   Telephone:  (212)  594-6763 

Specializing  in  fine  antique  Oriental  carpets  and  collectors' 


Twentieth  Century  Renaissance  Master 

JOSEPH  DAWLEY 


FRANK  CAR© 
GALLERY' 


Terra  cotta  stallion 
T'ang  dynasty 


FRANK  CARO  ■  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
N.Y.  10022  (212)  PL  3-2166 


69  UPPER  BERKELEY  STREET 
PORTMAN  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W1H  7DH 

Telephone:  01  -723  6595 


D.  M.  tsr  P 


MANHEIM 


  <f>ru7m&&  ,  

Peter  Manheim 

Member  of  Tlie  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Inland  Telegrams: 
Vivantique  London  W.1. 

Cable  Address: 
Vivantique  London  W.1. 


CHINESE  INFLUENCE  ON 
18th  CENTURY  ENGLISH 
CERAMICS 

Left:  Lambeth  delftware  rosewater  bot- 
tle, decorated  in  shades  of  blue  with 
Chinese  figures  and  pagoda  in  a  garden. 
9|"  high.  Circa  1770.  Illustrated  Garner's 
"English  Delftware",  plate  89a. 

Right:  Leeds  large  creamware  pottery 
jug,  painted  in  blue  with  a  European 
man  travelling  on  foot  with  staff  in  hand 
and  luggage  on  back  inaChinesecountrv 
scene  10'  high.  Circa  1780. 

Always  a  varied  selection  of  English  18th 
century  Pottery  and  Delftware  in  stock. 


PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  C.I.N.O.A. 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF 
ART  UNTIL  JANUARY  5,  1975. 
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Formerly  The  Hartman  Galleries 
Alan  Hartman,  Pres. 

978  Madison  Avenue      New  York,  N.Y.  10021       212-535-4300      Cables:  Jadecurios 


America's  largest  collection  of  fine  Oriental  Art. 


through  March  23,  in  our  New  York 
gallery  April  9  through  June  7,  and 
at  The  Indianapolis  Museum  of  Art 
June  17  through  August  1, 1975.  A  full 
illustrated  catalogue  is  available  from 
the  Museums,  or  Rare  Art.  Inc. 


In  Palm  Beach, 

The  Hartman  Galleries,  234  Worth  Avenue 


In  Dallas, 

Hartman  Rare  Art  Inc.,  Fairmont  Hotel 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


Cables :  Heimgal,  London,  SW1 Y  6LX 


Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matiguon,  Paris  VIII 


urn  Wtf^- 


WW" 


Rare 

early  Sheffield 
seven  basket 
wirework  epergne 
England, 
circa  1790. 


Wakefield-Scearce 

Galleries  DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Washington  Street 
Shelby ville,  Kentucky  40065    (502)  ME  3-4382 
on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  60  &  1-64) 
between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m. — 5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays. 


Why  Not  Spend  A  Pleasant  Day  or  Two  in  the  Country? 

Located  in  Historic  Science  Hill,  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  Kentucky,  Wakefield  Scearce  Galleries  invites 
you  to  visit  and  see  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  fine 
English  antique  furniture,  rare  and  unusual  silver  and 
porcelain,  as  well  as  decorative  accessories. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  day,  then  lunch  or  have  dinner  at 
the  Inn  located  under  the  same  roof. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  AND  FINE  LOUIS  XV  ORMOLU  MOUNTED 
CELADON  PORCELAIN  VASE,  of  pear-shape  with  a  slightly 
flared  lip,  the  glaze  on  the  slightly  moulded  sides  running  into  dark 
and  light  vertical  lines,  the  lip  and  foot  mounted  with  rococo 
scrolling  foliage  developing  into  handles  and  feet  and  linked  by 
branches  at  the  sides  thickly  entwined  with  poppies,  cornflowers, 
daisies  and  leaves  -  50  cm  high  -  The  porcelain  celadon 
K'ANG-HSI  (1662-1723).  From  the  Ex.  collection  of 
Mrs.  Edward  Stotesberg  and  Ex.  collection  of  Madame  Jacques 
Balsan. 


A  FINE  LOUIS  XV  GARNITURE  OF  THREE  ORMOLU- 
MOUNTED  KANG-HSI  (1662-1723)  PORCELAIN 
VASES,  each  with  an  ovoid  bleu  souffle^  body,  the 
centre  one  decorated  with  eight  shaped  reserves 
decorated  in  blue  with  birds  and  utensils,  the  pair  of 
flanking  vases  each  with  four  large  lobed  white 
reserves  decorated  with  flowers,  the  boat-shaped 
ormolu  rims  cast  and  chiselled  with  swirling  leaves  and 
scrolls  and  the  leafy  bases  of  similar  form  -  32  cm  high 

by  22-5  cm 


16,  rue  de  l'H6tel-de-Ville 
1204— GENEVE 
Tel.  (022)  25  59  75 


ANCtCNS  t>e  CWM 

A  R  C II  E  O  L  O  G  I  E  -  A  S  I A  T  I  Q  UE 
Khmer     Chine      Japan  Nepal- 
Coree        Inde  Tibet 


Adresse  telegr. : 
ARTVINA-GENEVE 
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Pr.  Kang  Hsi  Figures 
11  inches  — A  Magnificent  Pair 


Sevres,  Meissen,  Capo  di  Monte  &  Chelsea  Porcelain 
P.O.  Box  7684,  Inwood  Station,  Dallas,  Texas  75209 
(214)  634-2005 

Ruby  Back  Eggshell  Plate  —  Yung  Cheng 
From  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Collection 
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WEISBROD  &  DY  LTD. 


(Formerly  the  Asian  Gallery,  Toronto) 

Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

DIRECTORS:  GERALD  [.  WEISBROD,  M.D.,  MICHAEL  B.  WEISBROD,  ESQ. 


120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE, 
TORONTO.  M5R  1C2.  ONTARIO. 
CANADA. 


TELEPHONE 
(416)  921-4396 


Bust  of  Bodhisattva. 
White  marble  on  rosewood  base. 
Sung  Dynasty    960  - 1279  A.D. 

Overall  height  29|  inches. 


he 
lilip 

ree 


oriental  art 

4  railroad  street  •  new  milford  •  Connecticut  06776 


gallery  (203)  354  1982 
studio  (203)  354  8263 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver       Minor  Paintings 


A  pair  of  small  Queen  Anne  silver  candlesticks 
LONDON  1 7 13 
by 

James  Fraillon 
weight  i6ozs.  (5oogm.) 
height  SJins.  (i4cm.) 
Engraved  with  the  contemporary  arms  of  Agnew. 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THF  I. ATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street  London,  WC1A 1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


One  of  a  fine  Pair  of  Hcpplcwhitc  period  mahogany  serpentine  shaped 
jflRf  Card  Tables  with  concertina  action,  the  quartered  top  having  a 

mMJ  beautifully  figured  oval  panel  surrounded  by  a  narrow  kingwood 

crossbanding,  and  each  cabriole  leg  carved  with  a  fan,  scroll  and  husk 
trail  motif.  England,  circa  1780. 

Width:  3ft. 

Open  until  midday  Saturdays 


Participating  in  the  C.I.N.O.A.  Exhibition  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  Until  January  5th  1975. 


■  ;  ;  ■ 


J.  TURK  ANTIQUES 


l\TERIORS 


"A  work  that  aspires,  however 
humbly,  to  the  condition  of  art 
should  cam-  its  justification  in 
every  line." 

Joseph  Conrad 


DIRECT  IMPORTER  -  ORIENTAL  FURNITURE  AND  ACCESSORIES 

333  SILVERSIDE  AVE.  •  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY  07739 
(201)  842-7600  (201)  842-4948 


While  Jade  Mountain,  Length :  6\  inches  Ch'ien-Lung  Period. 

FAR  EAST  GALLERY 

134  Y0RKVILLE  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Open  7  7  to  5      Monday  through  Saturday      Tel:  (416)  922-5559 


or 

me 


op 


•  Archaic  Bronze 

'  Early  Pottery  &  Porcelain 

'  Fine  Old  jade  Carving 

FULL  REFUND  GUARANTEE 
IN  30  DAYS,  FULL  EXCHANGE 
VALUE  ALL  THE  TIME 
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URNITURE 
ES  AND 
5ITIES 


J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HOIN'ORE, 

75008  PARIS 

TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 
SILVER  AND 
GOLD  BOXES 


A  fine  pair  of  large  1 8th  century  blue  Famille-Rose  bowls  with  medallions,  interior  painted  with  fishes 
on  later  gilt  wooden  stands.  Chien-Lung  period.  Bowl:  height  40  cm.  diameter  60  cm.  Stand:  height  60  cm. 


S.  MARCHANT  &  Son 


A  very  fine  and  rare 
Chinese  Porcelain 
Exportware  Masonic 
tankard  with  double- 
twist  handle  and  blue 
enamel  and  gilt  star 
border.  6"  high  (15  cm). 
Ch'ien  Lung.  (1736-1795) 
(Perfect  Condition) 


CHINESE 

and 
JAPANESE 
Works  of  Art 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  W8  4BH 

CABLES:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W8    TEL:  01-229  5319 


"Deem  not  life  a  thing  of  consequence.  For  look  at 
the  yawning  void  of  the  future,  and  at  that  other 
limitless  space,  the  past." 

Marcus  Aurelius 

Specializing  in  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART  8-  PAINTINGS 
JAPANESE  WOODCUT  PRINTS 
ANTIQUITIES,  EUROPEAN  ANTIQUES 

Hours:     Weekdays  -  1 .30  to  5.30  p.m.     Saturday :  1 0  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


.  THE  HUNDRED  ANTIQUES 

640-642  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO  5,  CANADA 


TEL:  (416)  924-3627         CABLES:  POKUTOR 
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WILLIAM  CLAYTON  LTD. 

FINE  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS,  PORCELAIN  AND  ORIENTAL  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  very  fine  and  important  Spinach-Green  Jade  Boulder  Mountain,  elaborately 
carved  in  deep  relief  with  musicians  and  other  figures  standing  among  pavilions 
and  trees  in  a  mountain  river  landscape,  the  reverse  side  carved  with  figures  of 
Immortals  in  a  river-boat  and  other  figures  and  trees  in  a  mountain  landscape. 
12  inches  high,  n  inches  wide,  on  a  gilt  metal  stand.  End  of  the  17th  cent,  period. 


38  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON  SW I Y  6AU 

TELEGRAMS:  WILCLAYTON,  LONDON,  S.W.I.  01-930  1173 


"Still  Life" 

Johannes-Antonius  van  der  Baren  1616-1686 

Canvas  size  -  23"  x  27"  Outside  Frame  -  29"  x  33" 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Including  works  by: 

H.Andrews,  Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  Rosa  Bonheur, 

F.  A.  Bridgeman,  Edgar  Bundy,  J.  B.  Burgess, 

Johannes-Antonius  van  der  Baren,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse, 

Benjamin  Constant,  J.  van  Chelminski,  Bernard  de  Hoog, 

H.  C.  Delpy,  W.  Dommersen,  J.  Dupre,  Victor  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard, 

Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst,  Russell  Flint, 

A.  A.  Glendening,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron, 

Leon  L'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore,  Victor  Huguet, 

Gustave  Jacquet,  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 

Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy,  Han  van  Meegeran, 

J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  Allan  Ramsay, 

V.  Reggianini,  Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney,  Lucio  Rossi, 

Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  Rubens  Santoro, 

Abraham  Soloman,  Charles  Spencelaye,  Thos.  Spinks,  C.  Stoiloff, 

Alfred  Strutt,  A.  Toulmouche,  Eugene  Verboeckhoven, 

Jareslav  Vesin,  J.  G.  Vibert,  W.  F.  Witherington,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M55  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  41  6 


ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES 
CABLE:  "LAURUS" 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS,  60611,  U.S.A. 

OR  P.O.  BOX  11397 
TELE:  (312)  337-5030 


RARE  CARVED  MARBLED  (GURI)  LACQUER.  LARGE  BLACK 
WINE  CUP:  10  CM.  DIAMETER.  FLAT  BASE.  SILVER-PLATED 
COPPER  LINING.  THIS  IS  PERHAPS  THE  LARGEST  OF  THE 
EARLY  EXAMPLES  EXTANT  AND  IN  FINE  CONDITION. 
MUSEUMS:  PLEASE  COMPARE  PLATE  30;  ORIENTAL 
LACQUER  ART  BY  LEE  YU-KUAN,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  10TH 
CENTURY  SUNG  DYNASTY. 
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Hopi-Kachina  Dance  Mask 
Nineteenth  century 


Northwest  Coast 
Indian  Head  Mask  —  Frontlet 
Nineteenth  century 


Gary  C»  Cole 

AMERICAN  DECORATIVE  ARTS 


U5  East  80th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(212)  879-91(32 


I  am  alicays  interested  in  purchasing 
American  weathervanes,  paintings, 
furniture  and  related  decorative  arts, 
single  pieces  or  entire  collections. 


Unglazed  earthenware  model  of 
a  camel 

Height:  84  centimetres 
T'ang  Dynasty,  618-906  AD 


ESKENAZI 


Oriental  Art 


Foxglove  House 

(opposite  Old  Bond  Street) 
166  Piccadilly 
London  W1V9DE 

Telephone:  01-493  5464/5 
Cables:  Eskenazi  London  W1 


15  Via  Montenapoleone 
Milan 

Telephone:  70  00  22 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


D8    MUNICH  2 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


P.  0.  BOX  697, 
HIGHLAND,  NEW  YORK  12528 
(914) 691 -8204 
MRS.  STANLEY  CHARLES  NOTT-PRES. 


Very  fine  White  Jade  Vase  and  Cover 
Height  14  inches.  Illustrated  "Voices 
From  The  Flowery  Kingdom"  by  Stanley  Charles  Nott 
Page  166,  Plate  LXXXI. 

Always  interested  in  purchasing  copies 
of  my  late  husband's  books  on  Jade. 
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Small  Sculpture 
from  Ancient  Egypt 


A  collection  including  stone, 
bronze,  faience  and  wood, 
dating  2200  BC-200  AD 
Price  range  £30-^1500 
On  display  21-24  January 


Charles  Ede  Ltd 

37  BROOK  STREET  LONDON  W.i. 

Catalogues  available  on  request 


DAVIS  &  LONG  COMPANY 

231  EAST  60  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


MEREDITH  LONG  &  COMPANY 


Alfred  Maurer 
(1868-1932) 
'Beach  Scene" 
ca  1901 
oil  on  canvas 
29"x36" 


2323  SAN  FELIPE.  HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
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Turkish  Hereke  Rug,  Polonaise  Design,  Circa  1850  4' 2"  x  7' 3" 


house  of  / 


9 


With  pure  gold  and  or  silver  thread  background. 
Silk  warp  with  embossed  silk  nap  design. 
750-800  knots,  Museum  quality  and  condition. 

Telephone  806-376-9521  or  806-373-481 

81 3  West  1 0th  Stret, 
AMARILLO,  TEXAS  791 1 


Landrigan  &  Stair 


17  EAST  71st  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 
(212)  794-0393 


Shipping  Vessels  Anchored  in  Whampoa  Reach 
Chinese  School  c.  1840 
15  x  23  inches 


We  will  be  exhibiting  at  the  Winter  Antiques  Show 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  our  out  of  town  clients, 
the  gallery  will  be  open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
for  the  duration  of  the  Show. 


PITT  AND  SCOTT 
OLD  HANDS 
AT  HANDLING 
OLD  MASTERS 

Experience  is  a  priceless  asset  for  any  company 
involved  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of  valuable 
works  of  art. 

And  at  Pitt  and  Scott,  we  have  more  of  it  than  most. 
Our  packers  know  how  to  prepare  a  painting  for  any 
journey  anywhere  in  the  world — how  to  protect  it 
from  shock  damage,  changes  in  humidity,  changes 

in  temperature. 
One  of  our  directors  takes  personal  responsibility  for 

each  consignment  and  removal  companies 
overseas  are  selected  and  briefed  at  director  level,  so 
that  you  can  rest  confident  that  your  shipment  will 
have  the  same  impeccable  handling  at  all  the  stages 

of  its  journey. 
Not  surprisingly,  we  are  called  upon  to  handle  the 
shipping  of  a  very  large  number  of  works  of  art — at 
our  London  depot,  we  have  thirty-five  craftsmen 
permanently  employed  in  handling  and  packing. 
So  if  you're  a  dealer,  you  should  be  using  us. 
If  you're  a  buyer,  insist  on  us. 
You'll  be  in  safe  hands. 

RTT&  SCOn  LTD 

"^"T.  Eden  Grove.  London  N7  8ED. 

■tJ-Hjd  Tel:  01  -607  7321 . 

ANTIQUES  SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  IN  SAFE  HANDS 


IMPORTANT  REPRINT 

FAR  EASTERN 

CERAMIC 

BULLETIN 


Reprint  of  the  complete  set  issued  by 
"The  Far  Eastern  Group", 
Michigan,  1948-1959  43  issues 

1000  pages  text,  350  pages  illustrations 

Bound  in  2  volumes,  boxed 

Size  22  x  28cm 

ISBN  90  6078  073  6 

Subscription  price  £45.  Price  after  publication  £52' 


B  M  ISRAEL  NV  /;  a   X  Robert  G  Sawers 

\\  NZVoorburgwal  264  /  ll^  \\  5  South  Villas 

Amsterdam  \J'II|IP~  I  London  NW1  9BS 

The  Netherlands  \'JV'7  01-267  3316 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


anor 


ouse 


0  Gfuckn,  S9s  l9^W 


A  kingwood  and  satinwood  bonheur  du  jour  circa  1790. 

From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture  displayed  in  the  period 
rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor  house  only  1  hour  from  London  by  the  Al  or  about  40  minutes 
by  train  from  London  (Kings  Cross);  trains  can  be  met  by  arrangement. 


Telephone  Hitchin  2067 
STD  0462  2067 


erijordshire 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


Cables 
Phillips  Hitchin 


THE 
PEKING 
GALLERY 

CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  BLUE  AND  WHITE  BRUSHPOT  OF  WIDE.  CYLINDRICAL  FORM. 
PAINTED  IN  A  COBALT  OF  BRIGHT  TONE. 
HEIGHT  6  INCHES  (1S.2  CM).  DIAM.  7  INCHES  (17.8  CM). 
K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD:  1662-1722  A.D. 


102  YORKVILLE  AVENUE 
TORONTO  •  ONTARIO  ■  M5R  1  B9  ■  CANADA 
TELEPHONE  (416)  925  6197 


MARILYN  AND  SHEN  C.  Y.  FU 

STUDIES  IN  CONNOISSEURSHIP 

Chinese  Paintings  from  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Collection  in 
Princeton  and  New  York 

Studies  in  Connoisseurship  breaks  new  ground  in  the 
application  of  Western  art-historical  methods  to  the  study  of 
Chinese  art,  and  its  scholarly  importance  is  matched  by  its 
lavish  presentation,  with  368  illustrations,  12  in  colour. 
The  emphasis  of  the  Sackler  Collection  is  not  only  on  the 
intrinsic  quality  of  its  acquisitions  but  also  on  their  value  for 
research.  Both  considerations  governed  the  selection  of 
paintings  which  are  the  subject  of  this  study:  41  works  by 
24  artists  who  lived  between  the  mid  14th  and  20th  centuries. 
The  paintings  are  being  shown  first  at  Princeton  and  then  in 
Cleveland,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York. 

A  Publication  of  The  Art  Museum.  Princeton  University. 
432  pages,  368  ill  us..  12  colour   1974   691  03892  9  £23.50 

JOHN  A.  POPE  AND  MARCELLE  BRUNET 

THE  FRICK  COLLECTION 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Volume  VII:  Porcelains,  Oriental  and  French 

This  latest  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  The  Frick  Collection 
provides  a  fascinating  survey  of  the  various  types  of  French 
and  Oriental  porcelains  in  this  choice  collection.  Oriental 
porcelains  described  embrace  a  wide  range  of  types,  including 
blue-and-white,  famille  verte,  famille  noire,  and  famille  rose. 
The  French  pieces  include  examples  of  Vincennes  and  Sevres 
porcelains,  and  also  a  rare  sixteenth-century  ewer  of  Saint- 
Porchaire  earthenware. 

250  pages,  illus.    1974    691  03811  2  £18.30 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

70  Great  Russell  Street,  London  WC1  B  3BY 
Tel:  01-405  0182 


FINE  PAINTINGS 
AND  PRINTS 


VIXSEBOXSE  ART  GALLERIES,  inc. 

2258  EUCLID  AVE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44115  216-621-0763 
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By  Appointment 
nQiMRiEj  of  Chinese  Art 

THE  LATE  QuEEN  MARY 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 

to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment  to 
His  fate  Majesty  The  King  of  Sweden 
Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Works 
of  Art 


JOHN   S  PARKS 


LIMITED 


Chinese  OTorkg  of  grt 


A  Chinese  gilt-bronze  figure  of  Buddha; 
the  necklace  set  with  red  and 
turquoise  stones 
18th  CENTURY 
Height:  ~]\  inches 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HA 

Telephones:  01-499  2265  &  1932 


Announcing 

THE 
MADRID 
CODICES 
OF 

LEONARDO 
DA  VINCI 

m 

THE  Madrid  codices  of  Leonardo  da  vinci  were  re-discovered  in  1965 
after  their  disappearance  150  years  earlier.  They  represent  the  work  of 
Leonardo  in  the  period  1495-1505,  and  reveal  to  the  modern  scholar  hitherto 
unsuspected  facets  of  Leonardo's  accomplishments.  The  notebooks  have  now 
been  reproduced  in  facsimile  form,  with  accompanying  notes  and  translations. 

The  set  is  in  five  volumes:  volume  i  and  11  are  facsimiles  of  the  Codices  them- 
selves, reproduced  in  colourgravure.  volume  i  shows  Leonardo  the  scientist 
and  inventor,  the  mathematician,  the  engineer.  Inventions  previously  attributed 
to  later  centuries  -  chain  transmissions,  hydraulic  systems,  and  the  elements  of 
machines  being  but  a  few  -  are  to  be  found  here,  forcing  us  to  alter  our 
perspective  of  intellectual  history  and  Leonardo's  place  in  it. 

volume  11  is  more  a  daily  notebook,  ranging  from  his  personal  housekeeping 
and  daily  occurrences  to  philosophical  maxims.  This  volume  reveals  Leonardo 
the  man,  his  personal  habits,  his  intellect  and  his  perception.  Here  is  Leonardo 
the  artist  -  included  are  a  multitude  of  exquisite  figure  and  plant  drawings, 
landscape  scenes  and  minutely  detailed  maps.  The  troubled  Italy  of  the  early 
1 5th  century  is  reflected  in  the  many  designs  for  weapons  and  plans  for 
fortifications. 

volume  hi  is  a  general  commentary,  while  in  volumes  iv  and  v,  Leonardo's 
mirror  writing  is  both  transcribed  into  Italian  and  translated  into  English. 

The  entire  set  represents  the  most  coherent  da  Vinci  manuscript  ever  published, 
revealing  what  was  previously  unknown,  and  clarifying  much  that  has  only 
been  partially  understood. 

The  set  consists  of  jive  volumes  bound  in  leatherette  with  gold  tooling  to  simulate  the 
18th  century  bindings  of  the  originals.  It  is  also  protected  by  a  vellum  coloured 
leatherette  slip  case. 

Also  available  is  a  limited  number  De  Luxe  Edition,  of  which 
only  975  copies  are  being  placed  on  sale.  Bound  in  red  leather, 
the  set  comes  in  a  specially  designed  crystalline  case,  together 
with  a  certificate  of  authenticity  from  the  National  Library 
of  Spain. 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  fill  in  this  order  form  or  said  your  official  order  with  payment  to: 

AS  (Anthony  &  Sybil  Richardson)  Booksellers 

31  Bridge  Street  ■  Berkhamsted  •  Hertfordshire  HP4  2EB  •  England 

Please  send  me/us 

THE  MADRID  CODICES  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 
....  ISBN  07  037  194  6  (Regular  Edition)  .£165.00 
....  ISBN  07  037  207  1  (De  Luxe  Edition)  £275.00 

(Please  PRINT  dearly)  Name  

Address  


Signature. 


.Cheque  I  Money  Order  No.  endoscd_ 


Official  order  number  

Please  note  that  in  order  to  speed  delivery,  payment  must  be  made  with  order 


A  mid-19th  century  Chinese  Porcelain  Fish  Bowl 
decorated  with  peonies  and  waterlilies  in  shades  of  I 
green,  bittersweet,  and  yellow  on  a  blue  ground,  all 
in  overglaze  enamels,  9"  tall,  10] "  diameter.  $650.00  I 

404=233=4672 

511  €a£t  $ate£  Jferrp  &oaJ 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 


"Gentle  Breeze", 
Chinese  ink  on  rice  paper,  by  Alison  Stilwell 

The  beauty  of  our  own  country  seen  through  t 
classical  Chinese  eye  is  the  unique  blend  of  East  ai 
West  depicted  in  the  landscapes,  birds  and  flowers 
thisinternationallyfamed,  Peking-born  artist. Thegalk 
is  located  in  the  Pine  Inn  block  in  Carmel-by-the-Sc 

Color  brochure  on  request. 

STILWELL  STUDIO 

P.O.  Box  50,  Carmel,  California  93921 
(408)  624-0340 
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AN  IMPORTANT 

AUCTION 

IN  B^LM  BEACH 


Clockwise:  18th  Century  Imperial  Imari  Palace  Vase  BTJ High;  Chinese .Jade i^,^  ggS 
19th  century  French  marble  garniture  Clock. 


THE  DANIEL  SEIWYN  ESIATE 

OF  B\LM  BEACH  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


REMOVED  TO  The  Colonnades  Beach  Hotel, 
101  Ocean  Avenue  (Hwy.  A1A),  Palm  Beach 
Shores,  Singer  Island,  Florida-  5  SESSIONS  Sun- 
day evening,  March  2, 8  P.M./Monday  afternoon, 
March  3, 1  P.M./Monday  evening,  March  3, 8  P.M./ 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  4, 1  P.M./Tuesday  eve- 
ning, March  4,  8  P.M.  EXHIBITIONS  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  2,  from  2  P.M.  to  5  P.M.  Also  one  hour 
prior  to  each  session.  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  SALE 
The  collection  consists  of  more  than  500 
exceptional  lots  including:  English  and  Con- 
tinental Porcelains  •  Clocks  •  period  and  fine 
reproduction  Furniture  •  Persian  and  Oriental 
Rugs  •  A  superior  collection  of  European  and 


American  Bronzes  •  18th  and  19th  century  Euro- 
pean and  American  Oil  Paintings  •  Georgian  Silver 
•  Oriental  Antiquities— Imari,  Rose  Medallion,  Sat- 
suma,  Cloisonne  and  Accessories  •  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  Jades,  Ivories,  Hardstones,  Objects  d'art 
and  Decorative  items  from  the  Selwyn  Estate  and 
other  noteworthy  collections-  Air  items  are  subject 
to  prior  sale  CATALOGUE  INFORMATION  Admis- 
sion is  free.  Catalogues  are  available  at  $2.  For  a 
complete  brochure  about  this  important  Estate 
Auction  please  write  to  the  address  below  or 
call  (313)  338-9203  and  ask  for  Selwyn  Estate 
information.  Starting  March  1,  please  call 
(305)  844-5221. 


CB.  CHARLES' GALLERIES 

ESTATE  SPECIALISTS  *  AUCTIONEERS  ★  APPRAISERS 
825  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  48053 
Schedule  of  future  auctions:  January  20-23,  Dallas  Texas/ February  16-19,  Long  Island,  Nw 'York/March  2-4 
Palm  Beach,  Florida/March  14-16,  Hartford,  Connecticut/ April  14-17,  Minneapolte^ 
N.J./June  29-July  2,  Phladelphia,  Pa./July  21-24,  Chicago,  Illinois/ August  18-21,  Boston,  Mass. 


Harvest  of  Vegetables 
by  Chi  Liang-ssu,  5th  son  of  Chi  Pai-shih 


ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 


Chinese  Fine  Arts  of  all  descriptions 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 


Chinese  Buddha  of  Royal  Origin 
on  a  Lion  Throne.  Gilded  Wood. 
Chi  en  Lung  Period  (1736-1795) 


Antiques  and  Fine  Arts 
FC^v3^"      Specializing  in  Oriental  Art 


425  Cannery  Row, 

Monterey,  Calif.,  U.S.A.  93940 


Telept): 
408-373i' 
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The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  arc, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
A12  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pieased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


George  Gunnery 

(1774-1852) 

''The  Artist  of  the  China  Coast'* 

Self -Portrait  in  watercolor,  13i/2"  x  lli/2". 

Painted  ca.  1835  in  Macao  where  Chinnery 
lived  from  1825  to  1852.  Closely  similar  to 
the  "Chater  Collection"  self-portrait 
illustrated  in  Richard  Ormond's 
informative  article  on  Chinnery's 
Self-Portraits,  Connoisseur  Magazine, 
Feb.  &  March,  1968. 

Berry-Hill 
Galleries 

743  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
(-212)  753-8130  •  Cables  BERRYHILL  N.Y. 


BOWEN  <£  BOSSI  EI<  e&a 

niuj^u£i  and  fyeceicduyni  INTERIORS 


Chinese  Imperial  Presentation  Box 
Lac-Burgaute 
Ming  Dynasty  Circa  1450-1550 


2790  Fairfield  avenue,  Shreveport,  Louisiana  71104 
Telephone  318/861-6373 

Member  of  The  An  A  Antique  Dealers  Leaene  of  America  Inc 


The 


5lY^H§  Canterbury 
Talcs 


Originally  printed  in  1484 
--  now  available  in  a 
Collectors  facsimile. 


In  about  1 695  Samuel  Pcpys 
acquired  a  rare  treasure  —  a 
copy  of  William  Caxton's 
first  illustrated  edition  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales.  Few  editions  have 
equalled  its  style  or  signifi- 
cance. 

Pcpys 's  beautifully  preserved 
copy  (one  of  thirteen  known 
in  the  world)  is  housed  with 
his  remarkable  library  in 
Magdalene  College.  Cam- 
bridge. 

Paradine  Publications,  with 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
the  College,  have  issued  a 


t   ■ 


quality  reprint  limited  to  500 
numbered  copies  printed  in 
red  and  black  on  specially 
made  paper,  hand-bound  in 
Nigergoatskin  by  Zachnsdorf 
(in  the  style  used  by  Pepys 
for  his  library)  and  blocked 
in  22  carat  gold  with  gilt 
edges.  Each  numbered  copy 
is  priced  at  £95  and  is  authen- 
ticated by  the  Master  of  the 
College. 


Paradine  Publications  32  Davies  St..  London  H  I.  01-629  3793. 
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/er  by  Robert  Garrard 

:  Waiter,  diameter  24  inches. 
George  IV,  1827. 

ived  with  the  Arms  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Buccleuch 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS,  VJAggg&A 
CARRARD  &  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON  a3*S» 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


1 12  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE  :  OI-734  702O 


Spencer  A.  Samuels  &  Company,  Ltd.  - 


STOLEN 


A  pair  of  pewter  flagons  approx.  14"  in  height. 
Made  1628.  Each  inscribed  "Cockfeild". 


Information  regarding  the  above  to: 

The  Sussex  Police 

Hay  wards  Heath  Station 
Tel:  Haywards  Heath  51555 


CHINESE  GLASS 

CHINA  INSTITUTE  IN  AMERICA 

China  House  Gallery 
125  East  65th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


Glass  bead,  Tang  Dynasty.  Gift  of 
Nasli  Heeramaneck,  Seattle  Art  Museum 

March  13,  1975  to  May  25,  1975 
Monday  -  Friday  10-5 
Saturday  11-5 
Sunday  2-5 

Fully  illustrated  catalogues  available 
for  this  ami  past  exhibitions 
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Fine  white  Nephrite  Bowl,  Ch'ien  Lung  (1736-1795).  Diameter 
including  handles  9r,  carved  interior  and  exterior  in  motif  of  oats, 
peaches,  pomegranates  and  flowers. 


peggy  stew^Rt 

antiques  shows 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 
VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  HenryJIoore 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  buildings  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Eujene  Boudin.  1824-1893 
"Shipping  at  Havre" 
Oil  on  Panel,  10J"  x  8}" 


SCULPTURES  BY 

ARCHIPENKO 
**ARP 

•BARELIER 
**BONET 
•CESAR 
"COUTURIER 
**ETROG 
"FARKAS 
"FAZZINI 
GARGALLO 
•GRECO 
HAJEK 
•KENNEDY 
•KUPER 
••MAILLOL 
MANZU 


MARINI 
•MATTHEWS 
•MINGUZZI 

MIRKO 
•MOORE 
•NEGRI 
•PAOLOZZI 

REDER 
•RODIN 
•ROUSSIL 
•SAGER 
•SCHLEEH 
•SCHRECK 

SUZOR-COTE 
•WINANT 

and  others 


INTINGS  BY: 

CHAPELAIN  - 

LAVERY 

NETCHER,  C. 

MIDY 

LESIDANER 

OS,  JAN  VAN 

AIZPIRI 

COURBET,  G. 

LEPINE 

••OUDOT 

ANDREWS, G. 

DAWSON.  M. 

LOISEAU 

OUINAUX 

BAUER 

DERAIN 

LUNY,  W. 

RIOPELLE 

BELLOWS,  A.  F. 

DUFY 

••MAHDY 

ROYBET,  F. 

BEZOMBES 

•EDZARD 

MANE-KATZ 

SIMON.  T.  F. 

BOSCH,  H. 

FANTIN-LATOUR 

••MANZU 

THARRATS 

BOUDIN,  E. 

FEDERICO 

MARCHAND,  A. 

UNTERBERGER 

BREANSKI.  DE 

FOUJITA 

MARILHAT,  P.  G. 

••VILALLONGA 

BRIANCHON 

••FREIMAN,  L. 

•MARINI 

VICKERS 

BROWN,  M. 

••GALL 

MARLOW,  W. 

WALTERS,  G.S. 

BUNDY,  E. 

GIROUX,  A. 

MARTIN-FER 

WAROQUIER 

CAMERON 

•GOMERY 

•MATHIEU 

and  400  others 

CAMPIGLI 

HALS,  DIRK 

MOLENAER,  B. 

CARR 

HARPIGNIES 

MOMPER,  F.  DE 

CASSINARI 

HEEM,  J.  D.  DE 

MONTICELLI 

CESAR 

KRIEGHOFF 

MORRICE 

**More  than  ten  works 

•More  than  five  works 

Great  European  Artists 
1 8th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
I85  Canadian  Artists 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
IN  CANADA'S  LARGEST  ART-DEALER  GALLERY 
1438  Sherbrooke  West  Montreal 


Cable:  Domgally,  Montreal     Tel:  (514)845-7471  and783; 


JAN.  24 -26 

ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND 
THE  ANNAPOLIS  HERITAGE  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

National  Guard  Armory,  Parole 

FEB.  14-16 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
THE  TIDEWATER  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Tidewater  Inn,  The  Gold  Room 
Sponsors,  Brig.  Gen.  Perry  E.  Benson  Chapter,  DAR 

FEB.  21  -23 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  HERITAGE  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Boar's  Head  Inn 
The  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  sponsor 
Benefit:  Camp  Holiday  Trails 

FEB.  28 -MARCH  2 

HUNT  VALLEY,  MARYLAND 
THE  HUNT  VALLEY  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Hunt  Valley  Inn,  Interstate  83  (Shawan  Exit) 
Sponsors,  Women's  Club  of  Rodgers  Forge 

MARCH  15-17 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Linden  Hill  Hotel,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Benefit:  The  Florence  Crittenton  Home  of 
Washington,  D  C. 

APRIL  11  - 13 

TUSCALOOSA,  ALABAMA 
TUSCALOOSA  HERITAGE  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Ramada  Inn 

Sponsor,  Tuscaloosa  County  Preservation  Society 

MAY9-11 

LANCASTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 
THE  LANCASTER  HERITAGE  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

The  Farm  &  Home  Center.  1383  Arcadia  Road 
Sponsored  by  The  Farm  &  Home  Foundation  of 
Lancaster  County 

MAY  23 -26 

CHADDS  FORD,  PENNSYLVANIA 
THE  BRANDYWINE  RIVER  MUSEUM  ANTIQUES  SHOW 

Brandywine  River  Museum,  Route  1 


Peggy  Stewart  Antiques  Shows 
P.O.  Box  1523     Washington,  D.C.  20013 
(202)  488-3636 


GERRY  LOW 


photography 

Portraits  of  Intimacy 
Photo  Murals 


By  appointment  212/OX  5-8672 

Studio:  100  West  38th  St.,  New  York  City  10018 

MOT.  AHH3S 
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ORIENTAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Chinese  Snuff  Bottles  from  the  early  1800's. 
Yellow  glaze  porcelain  having  reticulated 
panels  enamelled  in  famille  rose  palette. 
Fei  ts'  ui  Jade  with  undercut  carving  of  Hydra 
ascending  the  edges.  White  Jade  embellished 
with  Coral  and  Turquoise  birds  and  sampans. 
All  with  matching  stoppers  and  stands. 


Imperial  Jade  bowl.  Translucent  Moss  Green 
decorated  with  Imperial  Dragons,  clouds,  etc.  in 
gold.  The  outside  also  gold  decorated.  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  (1736-1795).  Imperial  Ch'ien  Lung 
seal-mark.  Diam.  81V"  (20.5  cm.)  Ht.  3J" 
(8.3  cm.)  Unusual  provenance. 


Blanc  de  Chine  oil  lamp  with  water  plants  and  marine 
creatures  in  relief,  and  piecrust  edge.  1675-1725.  Diam. 
5-f^"  (13.6  cm.).  See  illustration  by  P.  J.  Donnelly,  Blanc  de 
Chine,  pi.  40b. 


40  Cassell  Road,  Mainland,  Pennsylvania  1 9451 . 
ocated  a  short  distance  out  of  Pennsylvania, 
hone  ahead  for  directions  and  appointment,  please 
215)723-3949. 


Turquoise  covered  Vase  on  flaring  foot 
with  two  Phoenix-head  handles  sup- 
porting ioose  rings.  Vase  edges  carved 
with  projecting  undercut  flanges  and 
the  body  carved  in  relief  with  unusual 
Tao  t'ieh  masks,  clouds,  and  square 
flanges  near  the  neckline.  A  mountain 
goat,  Dog  of  Foo,  two  birds,  etc.  stand 
in  relief  on  the  cover.  Ch'ien  Lung 
period  (1736-1795).  Ht.  on  stand, 
4|"  (11.8  cm.). 


Oriental 
Art 


THE  LEADING  QUARTERLY  DEVOTED 
TO  ALL  FORMS  OF  ORIENTAL  ART 


The  most  authoritative  and  lavishly 
illustrated  articles  by  contributors  of 
international  repute  on  the  arts  of  the 
Near,  Middle,  and  Far  East  appear  in 
ORIENTAL  ART — the  most  widely  read 
periodical  in  its  field. 

Other  informative  features  are  the 
illustrated  Sales  Reports  from  Britain  and 
the  U.S.A.  that  reflect  the  tone  of  the 
Dealers'  market,  the  scholarly  Book 
Reviews,  and  the  extensive  Bibliography 
published  in  each  number. 

To  be  well-informed  on  Oriental  Art  a 
subscription  to  this  unique  Quarterly  is 
essential:  £6.00  per  annum  (U.S.A.  and 
Canada  $1  5.00.  Air-speed  delivery  U.S.A. 
$17.80.) 

Dept.  C, 

THE  ORIENTAL  ART  MAGAZINE  LTD. 

12  Ennerdale  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey,  England 


Fine  Annamese  dish  painted  in  underglaze 
blue  of  dark  inky  tone.  15th  Century. 
i5|ins  diameter. 


34  Curzon  Street 
London  W1Y  7AE 
Telephone  No.  01-629  9993 


"WILLOW"  from  our  new  American  China  Trade  C 
tion  of  distinguished  decorative  fabrics  inspired  b 
artifacts  and  documents  in  The  Museum  of  the  A 
can  China  Trade,  Milton,  Mass.  Write  for  color  broc 

Fine  Decorative  Fabrics 
979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  1002: 

Showrooms  in  all  principal  cities 
Purchases  thru  your  interior  designer  or  dealc 
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the  /IRTspectrum 

Jade  &  Oriental  Art 

Beverly  Wikhire  Hotel  ■  9500  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal.  90212    telephone  (213)  278-2814 

Fairmont  \  lotel  ■  950  Mason  Street 
Son  Francisco,  Cal.  94106    telephone  (415)  391-3440 


A  superb  example  of  18th  Century  Chinese  craftsmanship. 
Carved  from  a  single  piece  of  jade,  the  sculpture  is  a 
carving  of  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  duck.  The  color  is 

celedon  green,  and  it  is  approximately  11  inches  by  7  inches. 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics 
Works  of  Art 

SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

LTD. 


A  FINE  CHINESE  POLISHED  BLACK  YI-HSING  STONE- 
WARE CYLINDRICAL  TEAPOT  AND  COVER,  THE  IVORY 
HANDLE,  TIP  OF  SPOUT,  BASE,  COVER,  SHOULDER 
AND  KNOP  MOUNTED  IN  COPPER.  THE  BASE  WITH  A 
DRAGON  AND  WAVES  SEAL  MARK  AND  THE  INSIDE 
OF  THE  COVER  WITH  AN  IMPRESSED  TWO- 
CHARACTER  MARK  KUNG  CHU,  TRIBUTE  TYPE. 


18th-19th  CENTURY. 


HEIGHT:  17cms. 


51  BROOK 

Established  1910 


LONDON  W.I 

01-629  4670 


W.  G.  SKIPWITH 

OF  WINCHESTER 

Fine  China  Glass  and  Pictures 


GIBRALTAR.     Thomas  Luny  17S9-1837    SIZE  11"  x 

At  this  exclusive  shop  there  is  an  interes- 
ting collection  of  19th  century  prints.  We 
also  have  a  variety  of  pictures,  unusual 
gifts,  and  china  by  famous  makers. 

W.  G.  SKIPWITH 

5  PARCHMENT  STREET 
WINCHESTER,  HANTS. 

Telephone:  Winchester  291 1 


"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me'. 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
1    to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811,2  &  3  01-385  0309 
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Our  new  front  ground  floor  showrooms  at  22  Old  Bond  Street 


BOOKS  ON  THE  FAR  EAST:  Antiquarian  and  modern 
CHINESE  PORCELAIN,  PAINTINGS,  TAPESTRIES  and  other  art 
SOUTH-EAST  ASIAN  AND  EARLY  CHINESE  EXPORT  CERAMICS 
ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  ANTIQUITIES 

and  in  association  with  Robert  de  Tristan 

JAPANESE  ART,  NETSUKE.  LACQUER  AND  CERAMICS 
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AUTHENTICITY  TESTING 

FOR  MUSEUMS  AND 
COLLECTORS 


BRADDOCK  SERVICES  is  a  full  service  scientific 
laboratory  devoted  exclusively  to  the  examination  of  works 
of  art  and  antiquities.  We  are  involved  in  technical 
studies  for  authenticity,  age,  origin,  conservation, 
restoration,  documentation,  and  research.  Our 
professional  experience  and  laboratory  facilities  are  equal 
to  those  found  at  only  a  few  of  the  largest  museums. 

In  addition  to  general  laboratory  support,  our 
special  capabilities  include:  infrared,  ultraviolet,  and 
microscopic  photography,  TL  "dating"  of  ceramics, 
non-destructive  chemical  analysis  by  x-ray  spectrometry, 
x-ray  radiography,  technical  liaison  for  isotope  dating, 
neutron  activation,  and  other  special  methods. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  on  any  technical  matter. 


BRADDOCK  SERVICES  INCORPORATED 

15250  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.,  Telephone:  (301)  384-1128 

SILVER  SPRING,  MD.  20904,  U.S.A.  (In  the  Baltimore-Washington  area) 

Write  for  our  brochure 


oil,  40  x  30  inches 


CHI  WATTS  Feb.  18-Mar.  8 
LARCADA  23E67,  NYC 


SPECIALIZING  IN 
CHINESE  EXPORT  PORCELAIN  -  SINCE  1926 


Chinese  Export  bowl  with  arms  of 
Stewart  of  Blantyre,  Circa  1765.     9  in. 

Sarah  Potter  Conover.  inc. 
17  East  64th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

(212)  861-0515 
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B.  G.  BURROUGH 

FURNITURE  SPECIALIST 


Pulbridge  Road 
Colyton 
Devonshire  EX13  6RS 

Tel:  Colyton  52464 


An  important  and  rare  cabinet  of  attractive  size  and 
proportions  in  mulberry,  walnut,  laburnum  and 

yewtree  woods. 
The  cabinet  is  unrestored,  has  many  secret 
compartments  and  retains  its  original,  engraved 
brasswork.  English  c.  1690. 
Particulars,  with  detail  photographs  and  an  appraisal 
by  the  eminent  authority  Edward  T.  Joy  is  available 

on  request. 

Maximum  height :  5'  I  if" 
width:  3'  5i" 
depth:  1'  nj" 


THOMAS  McBRIDE  antiques 


Presents  Recent  Portraits  and  Still  Lifes  by 


RONALD  LEE  ANDERSON 


of  Litchfield,  Connecticut 


If, you  are  thinking  of  having  a  portrait  painted, 
or  want  fine  paintings  for  your  enjoyment  (as 
well  as  for  good  investments),  consider  the  Old 
Master  quality  of  Anderson's  paintings. 


for  details,  write  or  call 

agent  THOMAS  McBRIDE  ANTIQUES 

Tel.  203  567  5476-5474 


South  Street,  Litchfield,  Connecticut  01 
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MALCOLM  FRANKLIN 


INCORPORATED 


Exhibiting  at  the  New  York  Winter  Antique  Show, 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street 
January  24-February  2,  1975 


0 


Two  views  of  a  rare  and  tiny  Queen  Anne  burr 
Walnut  Secretaire  Bookcase  of  exceptional  colour 
and  figure.  Dating  circa  1710. 
ONLY  29"  x  15* "  x8o"  High. 


126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,    CHICAGO,  ILL.  60611  (312)  337-0202 
Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


Unglazed  T'ang  Dynasty  Camel  13  inches  tall. 
Documented  and  Thermoluminescent  tested. 


Corinthian  Studios 

20506  SARATOGA— LOS  GATOS  ROAD 
P.O.  Box  385,  SARATOGA,  CALIFORNIA  95070 
Telephone:  (408)  867  4630 


£  ilcevi  l/vcr5M^w ~ 

y 

CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 

OBJETS  D'ART 

I 

i  - 

y^^a*  mm         t&  '  i 

Intricate  Peking  ivory  carving  of  a 

famous  Chinese  court  beauty. 

27in.  high,  including  stand. 

20  MEZZANINE  FLOOR, 

PENINSULA  HOTEL, 

KOWLOON  -  HONGKONG. 

BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 

(F.  R  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


1 8th  century  longcase  clock  with 
eight  day  striking  movement,  the 
beautifully  carved  mahogany  case 
probably  by  Thomas 
Chippendale. 

Exhibited  Leeds  City  Art  Gallery 
&  Temple  Newsam  House. 
Height  7'  5£"  (227.5  cm),  width 
20i"(52cm),  depth  10',"(26cm). 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday. 

Closed  Monday. 

Hare  Hatch  Grange, 

Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 

Telephone:  Wargrave 

(STD  0735  22)  3281. 

( Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9). 


f: 


\»  ! 


MING  DYNASTY  PAINTINGS  &  CALLIGRAPHY  ON  SILK 
12  Paintings  of  the  Northern  School,  faced  by  interpretative 
essays  in  old  Chinese  characters.  Records  a  diplomatic  mission 
from  Canton  to  southern  Provinces.  One  of  more  than  300 
Lots  of  fine  &  rare  books  &  art,  mostly  European,  from  the 
16th  thru  the  19th  Centuries,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction 
Jan.  25,  1975. 

Catalogs  $1.50,  by  air  $7.75 
Complete  Provision  for  Absentee  Bidding 

CALIFORNIA  BOOK  AUCTION  GALLERIES 

224  McAllister  St.  San  Francisco,  Ca.  94102 
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ESTABLISHED 

1865 


Hi  Abpointmtnt 
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..  M  W.  Quin  tli;,t,.\  II 
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■  i  thi  !a:t  Quttn  .W..\ 


138  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON  W.l 


We  are  removing 
to  14  Grafton  Street, 
London  W.i  during 
February  1975,  our 
Hundred  and  tenth 
year  of  trading  in 
Jewels,  Plate  and 
Objects  of  Vertu. 


TELEPHONE: 
734  203S/2794 


Telephone: 
493  1141-2-3 


Eighteenth  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Paris 

A  Catalogue  of  the  J.  ORTIZ-PATINO  Collection 

by  A.  KENNETH  SNOWMAN 

•gether  with  the  Addenda  and  Errata  to  his  Eighteenth  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Europe 
ord  by  Sir  Francis  Watson,  C.V.O.,  F.SA.  155  PLATES  IN  COLOUR 

IOBSON  BOOKS,  28  POLAND  STREET,  LONDON  WiV  3DB  £8.50 

AIRMAIL  DELIVERY  PLEASE  ADD  £1.00  FOR  EUROPE  AND  £2.00  FOR  U.S.A. 


Phillips 

The  Auction  People 


Fine  Paintings 
through  the  centuries 

Mon,  Jan  27,  at  2p.m. 
//lust.  cat.  65p.  by  post 


Good  English  and  Continental  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art  and  Carpets 

Tues,  Jan  21 ,  at  1 1  a.m. 
Cat.  25p.  by  post 


Petrus  van  Schendel:  Evening  Market 
Scene,  signed  and  dated  1841. 
29in.  x  24in. 


Part  of  a  fine  set  of  12  Georgian  mahogany  chairs 
of  Chippendale  design,  with  matching  two-seater 
settee. 


More  than  450  sales  under  30  specialised  headings  are  planned  for  1975. 
Detailed  list  available  on  application. 

Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 

7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London.  Wl  Y  OAS.Telephone:  01-499  8541  Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands,  Dublin  &  Geneva. 

Members  of  theSocietj  of  RneArl  Auctioneers 


CHINOISERIE  DELFT  —  polychrome  inkstand, 
with  flower  painted  containers,  the 

figures  in  saffron,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  iron  red  and  puce.  Ca.  1750. 

Grinsburg  &  Levy 

Antiquarians  since  1901 

815  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021 
(212)  RH  4-1352 


Ch'ien-Lung  seal  engraved  on  bottom.  (1736-95) 

KENNETH  BROWN  ^ 

JEWELLERS    •    ASIAN  ART 

1144  Prospect  St. 
Box  111         La  Jolla,  California  92037  434-2700 
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rman  Adams  Ltd. 

o  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridgc,  London  SW3 
:  01-589  5266 

>  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
rks  of  Art 

no  Domini 

'imlico  Road,  London  swi 
:  01-730  5496 
j  1, 18th  and  Early  19th  century  furniture, 
■ors  and  decorative  items 

'•  os.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Did  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
.•01-6296176 

times,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
ravings  of  all  Schools 

bert  Amor  Ltd. 

3ury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
,  :  01-930  2444 
lish  and  Continental  Porcelain 

gernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8HA 
:  01-629  2608 

f  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
ially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
mentation  items;  interior  furnishing 

iria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
101-5892371 

zantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
u  14th  to  19th  Century 

cade 

Did  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
:  01-493  1879 

>rks  of  Art from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
h  Century 

Arditti 

)  Berkeley  Street,  London  wi 
1:01-6290885 

pestries,  needlework,  textiles 

rling  of  Mount  Street 

f  t  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 he 
1: 01-499  2858.  Cables :  Bargro,  London  wi 

~ly  English  and  Continental  furniture,  early 
'opean  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

ixter 

[-193  Fulham Road,  London  SW3 
1: 01-352  9826 

ie  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
;ntley  &  Co. 

New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
1: 01-629  0651/0325 

itique fewels,  Antique  watches,  fewelled  objects 
Art,  Russian  enamels 

.  Bloom  &  Son 

3  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
1: 01-629  5060 

itique  Silver fewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davics  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel :  01-629  401 8/3  397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  oj  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St. James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  s  W3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-7343727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4370986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  oj  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St,  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370 4020 

Fine  1 8th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 
Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

1 8th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology,  Bronzes  from  the 
Chang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of  Tang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings Jrom  1700  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30 King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridgc,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel: 01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th- 19th  Century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


Fry 

58Jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  oj  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  wih  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  igth  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  17th  to  19th  Century  Paintings  and 
English  18th  and  19th  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Glimpclfils,  London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  19th  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 
Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouveau  -  Mucha,  Art  Reco  -  Erte 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  i9th-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  oj  arts 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 


Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  17th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wi  Y  2NY,  Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennells from  1 737 

Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny,  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGAL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  1 9th  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 
formerly  Redburn  (Antiques) 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel :  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 
(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 
London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

19th  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

Specialising  in  17th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-7307374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental  1 
furniture,  objects  and  implements  m 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  1 8th  and  1  \ 
Centuries 

Kaplan  Gallery 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 
H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  ! 
Schools  16th- 17th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1 6th- 1 7th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4john  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel:  061-8342420 and 061-8329036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

Michael  Leach 

8  Holbein  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  1957 

1 7th  and  1 8th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
oriental  items 

4 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi.Tel:  01-629  22 
19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  19th 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 


John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  i 
Tel:  01-493  75^7 

Old  Master  Paintings 


cester  Galleries 

A  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  8995 
itings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  1  9th  and  20th 
■tury  Artists 

tie  Gallery 

ensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 

?j  :  01-937  8332 
1  :sday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
'  w  appointment. 

;  1  to  20th  Century  Watcrcolours  and  Drawings 

tie  Winchester  Gallery 

Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
:  01-937  8444 

•  Paintings front  the  19th  Century  to 

•  Impressionism 

>.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
idonwi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

1  and  19th  Century  English  Paintings, 
t'ings  and  watcrcolours 

ace  McAlpine 

Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
idon  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Hent  and  Oriental  Furniture 

illett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

Mew  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

:  01-499  741 1,  Cables:  Malletson  London 

e  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
ks  of  Art 

illett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

'avies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
:  01-629  2444/5,  Cables:  Mallethous  London 

ntinental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
rden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

in  Manning  Gallery 

New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
i:  01-629  4629 

I  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
ntinental  Schools 

arlborough  Fine  Art 

Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

1: 01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

te  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
wings  and  sculpture 

arlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
1: 01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 
1  ntemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

ayorcas  Ltd. 

Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
j  1: 01-629  4195 
itique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 

oy  Miles 

Eaton  Place,  London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  4792 
ecialising  in  English  pictures  of  the  17th  and  18th 
•nturies,  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 


Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs ,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306068 

Selected  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Century 

New  Grecian  Gallery 

3 1  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  9350 

Early  Russian,  Greek  and  Middle  Eastern  icons. 
Important  Spring  and  Autumn  exhibitions 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  19th  Century  English  and  French 
watcrcolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  19th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-8394274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barrett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 
European  works  of  art 

Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

1 8th  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 

Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  I Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  tlie  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

1 8th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel :  01-589  5704 

1 8th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 


Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734. 1732 

20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Graphics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1 165 

Continental  furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

igth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
igth  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:8n6i8 

Paintings,  watercolours ,  barometers, 
small  furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0303 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

igth  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  sw  1,  Tel :  01-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 


Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

18th  and  early  igth  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street.  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 
Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

StooshnofTFine  Art 

33  Brook  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2052 

20th  Century  Modern  Masters:  Dclvaux, 
Magritte,  Ernst,  Bellmer,  Vazquez,  Orlik, 
Desmond  Morris,  etcetera. 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589 6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-8392606 

Old  Master  and  igth  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 
Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

8  Cork  Street,  London  wix  ipd 
Tel:  01-437  6292 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

17th- igth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

3 1  Bruton  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  igth  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  0)  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Important  stock  18th  and  early  igth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryton 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5l6'i 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures  and  Prints 


Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Joseph  &  Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  CI.N.O.A. 

Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  Lon< 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

138  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  2038 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery ,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 
specialists  in  Fabergc 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9304732/0729 
English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  oj  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  w  1 
Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 


Advertisement 


Boehm  Honors  China 

For  Two  Milleniums  Of  Porcelain  Aitistry 


For  rhe  first  time  in  the  2,000  year  history  of  Chinese  porce- 
lain art.  China  has  recognized  the  contributions  of  an  American 
studio  in  this  fine  art  form. 

The  Edward  Marshall  Boehm  Studio  designed  a  sculpture 
which  symbolized  peace  throughout  the  world:  the  "Mute 
Swans"  Bird  of  Peace.  It  was  presented  by  former  President 
Nixon  to  Chairman  Mao  Tse-Tung  and  the  People"s  Republic 
of  China  during  his  historic  visit  to  that  country  in  1972. 

Following  this,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Mrs.  Boehm 
and  her  colleagues  to  visit  the  birthplace  of  porcelain.  In  late 
November  1974.  Mrs.  Boehm  and  two  studio  colleagues 
traveled  to  China  as  guests  of  the  People's  Republic.  The 
agenda  included  important  porcelain  studios,  museums  and 
temples  containing  ancient  Chinese  porcelain  an. 

In  1712,  Father  d'Entrecolles.  a  Jesuit  missionary  wrote  the 
following  description  of  Ching-te-chen.  the  birthplace  of  por- 
celain: "There  are  3.000  kilns  left  burning  year  round,  and  at 
night  the  place  seems  like  a  city  on  fire."  Ching-te-chen.  in  the 
province  of  Kiangsi.  remains  the  porcelain  capital  of  China. 

Many  Boehm  porcelain  designs  are  influenced  by  Chinese  art, 
culture  and  tradition,  notably  porcelain  paintings.  The  Boehm 
Studios  first  introduced  these  in  1970.  Varying  in  size  up  to 
161 2*  x  22*.  the  paintings  represent  the  dedication  of  the 
Boehm  Studios  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  as  exemplified  by 
the  Chinese.  However,  the  Chinese  did  not  attempt  porcelain 


paintings  of  this  size.  Michel  Beurdeley  in  his  book  "Chinese 
Trade  Porcelain"  states:  "The  biggest  paintings  are  about  a 
foot  square.  Beyond  that  size  however  thickly  they  are  made, 
they  collapse  in  the  kiln." 

During  her  visit  Mrs.  Boehm  presented  several  porcelain  sculp- 
tures which  were  inspired  by  China.  A  sculpture  of  "Pekin 
Robins  with  Double  Lavender  Rhododendrons"  was  presented 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  from  the  Boehm  artists 
and  craftsmen  of  the  United  States.  The  inscription  on  the 
piece  reads:  "In  friendship,  gratitude  and  respect  for  the 
enormous  contributions  of  the  Chinese  people  to  the  honored 
art  of  Porcelain.  Presented  on  the  visit  to  China  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Marshall  Boehm  and  her  two  studio  colleagues,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Cosentino  and  Mr.  Maurice  Eyeington." 

Other  porcelain  sculptures,  including  the  "Giant  Panda  Cub 
with  Bamboo  Shoots,"  (8*  wide.  614"  high)  were  presented  to 
Chinese  porcelain  factories. 

The  Boehm  porcelains  on  this  and  following  pages  are  in- 
dicative of  the  impact  of  the  Chinese  heritage  on  past,  present 
and  future  designs  of  the  Boehm  Studios. 

By  achieving  and  maintaining  the  highest  standards  possible, 
the  Boehm  artists  and  craftsmen  have  been  honored  by  the 
people  who  created  this  noble  art  form  as  they  continue  the 
tradition  that  began  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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PEKIN  ROBINS  with  Double  Lavender  Rhododendrons.  Hard 
porcelain  by  Boehm  artisans.  19"  wide,  16"  high  and  12"  deep. 


9? 


International  creators  ol  porcelain  art 
Represented  in  53  museums  around  the  world 
Trenton  N  J.  08638  USA 
Malvern  WR141  LG  England 
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Christie's 


Victorian  Series 
January  20th  to  February  4th 


The  Women  of  Amphissa,  by  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A.,  signed  and  inscribed 
opus  CCLXXVIII,  painted  in  1887,  48  in.  by  72  in.  To  be  sold  on  Friday,  January  24th. 


From  January  20th  to  February  4th 
Christie's  will  be  holding  the  following  Victorian  sales 


Monday  20th  and 
Tuesday  21st 

Wednesday  22nd 
and 

Thursday  23rd 
Thursday  23rd 


Friday  24th 
Monday  27th 

Tuesday  4th 


Victorian  Ceramics 


Victorian  Cameras, 
Photographs  and 
Photographica 

Victorian  Furniture, 

Objects  of  Art, 

Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Fine  Victorian  Pictures 

Art  Nouveau  and 
Studio  Pottery 

Victorian  Drawings  and 
V\  atercolours,  Sporting  and 
Decorative  Prints 


Catalogue  35p  or  90c. 
Catalogue  58p  or  Si. 50. 

Catalogue  61p  or  SI. 75. 

Catalogue  £1.75  or  S4.50. 
Catalogue  30p  or  80c. 

Catalogue  25p  or  70c. 


Catalogues  available  from  our  London  or  New  York  Office,  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 

Forthcoming  Sales  —  January/February  1975 


Sales  begin  at  11  a.m.  precisely,  unless  otherwise  stated  and  are 
subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues.  Those  sending 
commissions  or  making  enquiries  should  refer  to  the  sale  code 
name  which  is  in  brackets  after  each  sale. 


Thursday  9th 

English  and  Continental  Objects  of 

Art  (J agger) 

Thursday  9th  at  2.30  p.m.  and 
Friday  10th 

English  and  Continental  Pictures  of 
the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  (Delilah) 
Monday  13th 

Fine  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 

(Koma) 
Tuesday  14th 

English  Drawings  and  YVatercolours 

( Lance) 

Wednesday  15th 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 

( Humphrys) 
Thursday  16th 

English  Furniture,  Objects  of  Art 

(Jelfe) 

Thursday  16th  at  2.30  p.m.  and 
Friday  17th 

Victorian  Pictures  (Norma) 
Monday  20th  at  10.30  a.m.  and 
Tuesday  21st 

Victorian  Ceramics  ( Minton) 


Tuesday  21st 

Fans,  Costume,  Needlework  Tools, 
Embroidery  and  Textiles  (Thimble) 
Wednesday  22nd  at  1 1  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m.  and  Thursday  23rd 
Victorian  Cameras,  Photographs  and 
Photographica  (Tripod) 
Thursday  23rd 

Victorian  Furniture,  Objects  of  Art, 
Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets  (Jelly) 
Friday  24th 

Fine  Victorian  Pictures  ( Aida) 
Monday  27th 

Art  Nouveau  and  Studio  Pottery 

( Lalique) 

Tuesday  28th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Fine  Japanese  Works  of  Art  ( Mio) 
Wednesday  29th 
Fine  Jewels  (Galleon) 
Thursday  30th  at  1 1  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m. 

Continental  Furniture,  Objects  of  Art, 
Eastern  Rugs  and  Carpets  (Jerman) 
Thursday  30th 

Claret  and  White  Bordeaux  (Latour) 
Friday  3 1st  at  10.30  a.m. 
Pictures  by  Old  Masters  (Manon) 


February 

Monday  3rd  at  1 1  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m. 

Fine  English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

(Eden) 

Monday  3rd  and  Tuesday  4th 
Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 

(Peking) 
Tuesday  4th 

Victorian  Drawings  and  Watercolours, 
Sporting  and  Decorative  Prints 

(Esmond) 

Wednesday  5th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Valuable  Printed  Books  ( Agricola) 
Thursday  6th  at  10.30  a.m. 
Pewter,  Metalwork,  English  and 
Continental  Oak  (Jopling) 
Thursday  6th 

End  of  Bin  Sale  of  Inexpensive  Wine 
Trade  Remnants  (Nash) 
Friday  7th 

English  and  Continental  Pictures  of 
the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  ( Violetta) 


Victorian  Series 

Christie's  will  be  holding  a  special  series 
of  Victorian  Sales  from  Monday,  January  20th 
to  Tuesday,  February  4th.  For  details  please 
see  above  calendar. 


Our  representatives  in  America:  California: 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall  450  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017.  T^lol'S^-on—n   ti      a      i   an  c-taozo 

Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chris  woods.  N.  Y.  Tel:  <2i5>  273.0o^0.  Telex:  Beverly  Hdls  674858. 


Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 
8  King  Street  St  James's  London  SWlY  6QT       Telegrams:  Christiart  London  swi 
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cbioese  exroKT  ronceiMO 


'PartiaC  Dinner  Service  in  Orange  Decoration 
cypher  jfaomas  fFamiCy  of  'BaCtimore 


From  England . .  . 

A  magnificent  bow  front  Sheraton  mahogany 
sideboard,  with  satinwood  banding  and 
strikingly  beautiful  patina.  72  inches  long, 
29  v2  inches  deep,  361 2  inches  high.  $7000.00. 


STRASSEL: 


A.I.D.  MEMBERS 
Louise  A.  Mendel 
Julian  DePree 
Jack  R.  Blankenburg 


Rare  CoCCetion  oj  SanvpCes 

s fiowiny  various  6Cue  6orarers 

Cefadon  Soup  Jureen 

made  Jor  Howe  ^amiCy  of  ^Boston 

the  ortcL  hou%e  Inc. 

CAPE  COD  MASSACHUSETTS 
ZIP  COVE  OZ655 
TELEPHONE         617  428  bOZ% 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Start  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  56i4- 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhayes  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


c 

Jamea  4  ^dice,           JiameO  4,  London 

GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE..  LOUISVILLE.  KY.  40204  TEL  (502)  587-661 1 
Member  of  The  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 


WINTER 


antiques 

_  1SH0W 


EXHIBITORS 


Jj  ;s  Abbe,  Jr. 

J'  4  Bihler  &  Henry  Coger 
is  Leslie  Blau 
\ld  bourgeault 

ED  BULkARD,  INC.-  HELEN  McGEHEE 

h  M.  Chait  Galleries,  Inc. 
an  Blankley  Cogan 
c  C.  Cole 

IEY  R.  CONNIFF 
ARIAN,  Inc. 
I  :olm  Franklin,  Inc. 
Gj  >al  Antiques 

G  >  &  Hutchinson  &  Associates 

El  or  Gordon 

J<i  i  Gordon  Gallery 

G  ^an  Americana 

H  iy  Hartman 

H  tngs  House  Antiqubs 

H  sstock  House 

H  \rt  House  (Malcolm  Stearns,  Jr.) 
If  rable  Collector,  Inc. 

IEMAR  F.  JACOBSEN 
iLD  KORNBLAU  GALLERY 

Kratzer,  Inc. 
irigan  &  Stair,  Inc. 
H1  iert  Lanning,  Ltd. 
L  tiquaire,  Inc. 
L  s  &  Wilson,  Inc. 
I  o  House  Inc. 
I  field's  Fine  Arts 


Ellen  Fales  Lomasney 
Louis  Lyons 

Members  of  The  National  Antique  and 

Art  Dealers  Association  of  America,  Inc. 
Elinor  Merrell 
Mill  Run  Antiques 
Nigel  Morrison,  Ltd. 
Fred  B.  Nadler 
Nimmo  and  Hart 

The  Old  Print  Shop,  Inc.  (Kenneth  M.  Newman) 

Jack  Partridge 

Maze  Pottinger  Antiques 

Marguerite  Riordan 

John  Rogers  -  Joy  Mongio 

Arne  V.  Schi  esch  &  Jose  Juarez  Garza 

George  E.  Schoellkopf 

Matthew  Schutz,  Ltd. 

Robert  Spencer  (Spencer  and  Judd.) 

Stair  and  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  J.  Thompson 

Dana  Tillou  Galleries 

Tillou  Gai  lfry 

John  C.  R.  Tompkins 

Timothy  Trace 

222  Imports 

The  Village  Green  Antiques 
The  Virginians 

Thomas  D.  and  Constance  R.  Williams 
Ricks  Wilson,  Ltd. 
York  House 


r 


The  twenty-first 
annual  exhibition 
and  sale  of 
antiques. 

January  24th 

through 

February  2nd 

Hours:  Weekdays,  noon  -  nine  p.m. 
Sundays,  one  -  six  p.m. 


Seventh  Regiment  Armory 
Park  Avenue  at  67th  Street 
New  York  City 


Preview  Party:  January  23, 6-9  p.m. 
Tickets:  $30.00 

Daily  Admission:  $3  00 
Catalog  by  Mail.  $4  00  ppd. 


For  the  Benefit  op 
EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 
337  Alexander  Avenue 
Bronx,  New  York  10454 


Malacca  Marriage  Bed 
original  red  lacquer,  circa  1850 
6'9"x4'11"x8'  tall. 

Chinese  Washstand 

circa  1850,  20"  x  17"  x  6'2"  tall. 

Chinese  Drum  Stool 

circa  1860, 12V2"  x  19"  tall. 

Chinese  Provincial  Arm  Chair 
one  of  a  pair 

circa  1850,  23"  x  17"  x  43"  tall. 


MANDARIN 
ANTIQUES 

812  West  Pine  Street,  Farmville,  N.C.  27828    Tel.  919-753-3324 

Daily:  9:30-5:30  •  Sunday:  By  Appointment 


Wholesale 
&  Reta 


Tom 

Errington 
Limited 


26  Sackville  Street 
London  wi 


Early 

Chinese 

Art 


MEMBER  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


y\lew  avid  (wT* 

s, 


ew  avid  \^x,cituia 

Antiques  Trips  and  Seminars  (' 


SCOTLAND  (Antiques  &  Country 
Houses)  14  days 
5-18  May 

$1,395.  double  occupancy; 
single  supp.  $150. 
Convenes  in  Edinburgh 
(Airfare  not  inc.) 
VENICE  &  FLORENCE— 8  days 
20-27  May 

$995.  double  occupancy; 

single  supp.  $150. 

Includes  air  fare  Lon-ltaly  &  return 

SOUTHERN  IRELAND  (Antiques  & 

country  Houses)  14  days 

29  May -11  June 

$1,395:  double  occupancy; 

single  supp.  $150. 

Convenes  in  Dublin 

(Air  Fare  not  inc.) 

STANLEY  TOURS  &  SEMINARS  are 
well  organized  by  seven  years  of  solid 
exDerience.  Satisfied  clients  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Trips  limited 
to  25.  Itineraries  and  references  upon 
request. 

•  Note:  Above  rates  are  subject  to  revision 
pending  cost  increases. 


JOSEPH  STANLEY  LIMITED 

ANTIQUES  •  TOURS  •  SEMINARS 
(215)  862-9300 
181  West  Bridge  St.,  New  Hope  (Bucks  County)  Pa.  18938 
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o  riental  Art 
754  Madison  Avenue  NY10021 
212-348-7497 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  January  on  view  at  least  three  days  prior    all  catalogues  post  fre 


Monday,  6th  January, 
at  n  am  and  2.30  pm 

English  and  Continental 
Glass 

Tuesday,  7th  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Good  Nineteenth  and  Early 
Twentieth  Century  British 
Engravings,  Etchings, 
Lithographs,  Woodcuts  and 
Photogravures 

Wednesday,  8th  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Continental  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art,  European 
Bronzes  and  Clocks, 
1830-1930 

Thursday,  9th  January, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares  and 
Objects  of  Vertu,  1825-1974 

Friday,  10th  January,  at  11  am 

English  Furniture  and  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

Tuesday,  14th  January, 
at  10.30  am 

Chinese  Works  of  Art  and 
Ch'ing  Porcelain 

Wednesday,  15  th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century 
English  and  Continental 
Paintings 

Thursday,  1 6th  January, 
at  11  am 

Highly  Important  Jewels 


Thursday,  1 6th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  1 6th  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Studio  Ceramics 

Thursday,  16th  January 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books 

Thursday,  1 6th  January, 
at  2.30  pm 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Friday,  17th  January,  at  11  am 

Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Textiles,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  20th  January 
and  following  day,  at  11  am 

Printed  Books  relating  to 
Medicine  and  Science 


Monday,  20th  January,  at  11  am 

Silhouettes  and  Portrait 
Miniatures  and  Fine  Objects 
of  Vertu 


Tuesday,  21st  January, 
at  10.30  am  and  2.30  pm 

English  Porcelain  and 
Pottery 


Wednesday,  22nd  January, 
at  10.30  am 
to  be  sold  in  the  Royal 
Watercolour  Society  Galleries, 
26  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.i 

Fine  Wines,  Spirits  and 
Vintage  Port 

Wednesday,  22nd  January, 
at  1 1  am 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  22nd January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

English  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art  and  European  Bronzes, 
1830-1930 

Thursday,  23rd January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Friday,  24th  January,  at  11  am 

English  Furniture,  Paintings 
on  Glass  and  Transfer 
Engravings,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  27th  January, 
at  10.30  am 

Clocks,  Good  Watches  and 
Scientific  Instruments 

Monday,  27th  January 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

English  Illustrated  Books 

Monday,  27th  January,  at  11  am 
Fine  French  Paperweights 

Monday,  27th  January, 
at  2.30  pm 

Good  Nineteenth  Century 
and  Modern  Prints 


Tuesday,  28th January,  at  nam 

Oriental  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  28  th  January, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  29th  January, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 

Ancient,  English  and  Foreigi 
Coins 


Wednesday,  29th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings,  Drawings, 
Watercolours  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  30th  January, 
at  1 1  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  30th  January, 
at  11  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Works  of  Art  and 
Furniture 

Thursday,  30th  January 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1  s  Chancerv  Lane 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books 

Friday,  31st  January,  at  n  am 

Fine  English  Furniture, 
Textiles,  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi A  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland:  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3 AH.  Telephone:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021       Telephone:  (212)  472  3400       Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
Wednesday,  12th  March  and  the  following  day 


FINE  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


On  view  from  Friday,  7th  March 


Mi 
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SMITH  &  ABBE 
LTD.  - 


PERIOD 
FURNITURE 

& 

ACCESSORIES 


Collection  of  Chinese  Export  Pots 
Lacquer  and  Gold  Leaf  Wood  Carving 
19th  Century  China 


South  Summer  Street 
Edgartown,  Mass.  02539 
617  627-5679 


JOHN  FOWLER,  C.B.E. 
and  JOHN  CORNFORTH 

English  Decoration 
in  the  1 8th  Century 

This  major  work  is  the  result  of  a  collaboration  betw  een 
one  of  today's  foremost  restorers  and  decorators  and 
the  architectural  editor  of  Country  Life. 

Its  approach  is  one  of  social  history:  explaining  how 
new  forms  of  decoration  were  introduced  and  came  to 
be  used  in  the  context  of  life  in  a  great  house.  This  is 
examined  with  the  aid  of  contemporary  documents  and 
with  reference  to  surviving  interiors     Ham,  Knole, 
Clandon,  Attingham,  and  many  more. 

The  many  illustrations,  mostly  taken  specially,  include 
both  general  views  and  details,  and  reproductions  of 
original  18th  century  drawings. 

nf "  x  8]  ",  288  pages,  234  half-tones,  bibliography, 
notes,  index  of  names,  index  of  houses,  subject  index, 
plus  40  colour  plates,  £10.00 

BARRIE&  JENKINS 

24  Highbury  Crescent  London  N5  iRX 


B 


CM 

17th  CENTURY 

GHIORDEZ 

5.10  x  10.2 

One  superb  masterpiece 
from  BESHAR'S  fine 
collection  of  Orientals. 

Set  in  a  soft  Celadon 
field  is  a  double  serrated 
mihrab,  interlaced  with 
formalized  flowers  in 
Ivory,  White,  Pale  Gold, 
and  Tan.  Set  panels  and 
borders  of  Cerulean 
Blue  field  have  swaying 
geometrical  carnations 
in  heavenlv  soft  colors. 


NEEDLEPOINTS 
ORIENTALS 
GEORGIANS 


SAVONNERIES 
BESSARABI AS 
AUBUSSONS 


BESHAR'S 

63  East  52nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
Fine  Floor  Coverings  Since  1898 
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QUEEN  ANNE  SILVER 


to/?- 


Queen  Anne  Silver  Cup  and  Cover. 

Date:  London  1713.  Maker:  Richard  Bay  ley. 

Weight:  37-75  ozs. 

Height:  9\  ins. 

Engraved  with  the  Arms  of  Monnoux  {of  Wot  ton,  Co.  Bedford) 
Impaling  Derling. 

Richard  Bay  ley,  the  maker  of  this  fine  cup,  worked  from  1708  to 
1751  at  Foster  Lane.  Among  his  apprentices  were  Richard  Gurney, 
Thomas  Cook  and  Henry  Brind. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  WC1A  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


A  line  and  rare 
pottery  model  of  a  duck. 
Chinese, 
Han  dynasty  BC  202-220  AD. 
Length  10"  (25.4 cms). 

Exhibited 
Oriental  Ceramic  Society  igtf,  no  75. 
f9SJ}  no  22. 


he  Connoisseur  in  Cathay 


N  1274  Marco  Polo  arrived  in  Peking.  He  stayed  for  seventeen 
years.  Exactly  seven  hundred  years  later  -  in  October  last 
year  -  a  party  of  twenty  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  came  to 
ina  and  stayed  for  about  seventeen  days.  Marco  Polo  came  by 
overland  'Silk  Road'  route  to  Peking;  we  began  at  the  other 
1  of  China,  landing  in  Hong  Kong,  crossing  the  border  into 
Hon  (Kwangchow)  and  travelling  northwards  by  train  and  air 
way  of  Changsha,  Chengchou,  Loyang,  and  Sian  to  Peking. 
The  visit  had  finally  been  arranged  after  two  years  of  negotia- 
is  with  the  Chinese  embassy  in  London.  Though  there  were 
le  minor  frustrations  on  the  way,  no  one  who  was  of  our  party 
Jd  leave  China  without  feeling  that  he  had  been  a  privileged 
ness  to  both  a  great  cultural  tradition  and  a  great  social  experi- 
nt.  For  the  Chinese  were  intent  that  we  should  see  not  only  the 
led  antique  relics  -  the  tomb  of  the  Marchioness  of  Tai  at 
wangtui,  the  Buddhist  caves  of  Lung-men  near  Loyang,  the 
ng  tombs  outside  Sian,  the  Great  Wall  and  Ming  tombs,  the 
bidden  City  and  the  Temple  of  Heaven  -  but  also  the  dynamic 
■gress  of  the  social  revolution  since  the  Liberation  of  1949.  There 
re  those  of  our  party  who,  having  signed  on  for  a  cultural  tour 
connoisseurs,  jibbed  a  little  at  first  at  being  conducted  round 
:tor  factories,  agricultural  communes,  schools  and  new  under- 
rnnd  stations  as  well  as  the  monuments  of  culture,  museums  and 
;odas.  But  most  of  us  found  the  mixture  of  past  and  present 
ievement  exhilarating.  Whatever  one's  political  predilections 
*ht  be,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  impression  of  a  great 
•pie  on  the  move  and  genuinely  working  for  the  common  good 
ler  the  imperative  of  an  omnipotent  ideology.  Without  seeing 
;  side  of  Chinese  life  today,  we  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
lerstand  the  way  in  which  museum  exhibitions  and  the  fruits  of 
avations  are  made  to  serve  Maoist  political  theory.  Schooled  in 
adition  winch  believes  that  museum  exhibitions  should  be 
)lly,  even  clinically,  objective,  many  of  us  found  the  exhibitions 
:urbing,  where  all  the  conclusions  were  ready  drawn  for 
viewer  and  where,  as  one  of  our  number  remarked,  'the 
libits  seem  like  adjuncts  to  the  labels,  rather  than  vice-versa'. 
x  tour  leader,  Mr.  Edmund  Capon  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
iseum,  who  writes  in  this  issue  on  modern  archaeological 
ory  aud  practice  in  China,  continually  encouraged  us  to  try  to 
tilings  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  This  was  not  an  easy 
rcise  for  some  of  our  party,  so  indomitably  British  that  they  left 
ir  shoes  outside  their  hotel  doors  to  be  cleaned ;  but  it  was  a 
warding  one,  even  if  finally  we  could  not  really  sec  a  coimection 
ler  than  vaguely  chronological)  between  ancient  and  delicate 
mze  or  porcelain  vessels  and  lurid  posters  denouncing 
tifucius  and  Lin  Piao.  We  found  our  Chinese  hosts  in  each  city 
■h  friendly  and  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  sincere  criticism.  They 
:ned  politely  to  our  view  that  museum  exhibitions  and 


archaeological  displays  should  be  plainly  presented  to  tell  their 
own  truths;  but  they  evidently  considered  this  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, better  suited  to  a  sophisticated  audience  with  historical 
training  than  to  the  peasant  they  wanted  to  attract  into  the 
museums.  Besides,  in  their  view,  to  proclaim  that  Confucius  was  a 
'baddie',  with  or  without  the  adventitious  support  of  excavated 
pottery,  is  the  ungarnished  truth. 

When  we  were  shown  round  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  past, 
two  conclusions  were  always  drawn  by  our  guide:  first,  this 
building  shows  the  skill  and  determination  of  the  Chinese  workers 
at  an  early  date;  secondly,  it  shows  the  oppression  of  the  Emperor/ 
landlord,  for  the  money  spent  here  would  have  bought  rice  for 
sixteen  thousand  people  for  a  year.  One  could  not  help  thinking, 
yes,  but  without  that  oppressive  Emperor/landlord,  what  would 
there  be  to  show  us  today?  To  which,  no  doubt,  the  Chinese  would 
reply  with  the  virtually  unimpeachable  doctrine  that  people  come 
before  art.  But  are  not  some  sacrifices  justified  on  behalf  of  culture 
as  well  as  agriculture?  The  question  is  specially  pertinent  when 
applied  to  what  is  happening  in  Chinese  art  and  crafts  today.  At 
Canton  we  visited  an  ivory-carving  factory,  dedicated  to  making 
such  gew-gaws  as  those  concentric  ivory  balls-within-balls 
(a  curious  product,  one  might  think,  to  represent  the  People's 
Republic  in  markets  abroad).  We  learnt  that  since  the  reconstitution 
of  the  factory  on  revolutionary  principles,  each  worker  is  allowed 
to  work  from  his  own  designs ;  formerly,  a  few  select  designers  set 
the  pattern  for  all  the  rest.  In  theory,  what  a  plcasanudea:  each 
worker  happy  because  he  is  the  architect  of  his  own  task.  Yet 
looking  at  the  final  product,  one  wonders  whether  handicraft  is  not 
the  place  for  a  little  judicious  elitism.  The  plain  fact  is,  the  carvers 
arc  not  all  equally  gifted,  and  no  amount  of  indulging  them  will 
make  them  so.  Perhaps  three  chief  designers  could  be  elected? 

To  criticise  is  not  to  condemn.  It  is  easy  to  describe  what  we 
found  disturbing  in  China,  for  that  lends  itself  to  the  cool  language 
of  serious  debate.  It  is  less  easy  to  describe  what  we  admired  and 
loved,  without  falling  into  an  over-fulsome,  over-rapturous  and 
distinctly  unrcvolutionary  prose:  the  mountains  which  really  do 
look  like  transparencies  of  blue  paper  (classical  Chinese  painting 
turns  out  to  be  far  more  literal,  far  less  romantically  impressionist, 
than  one  had  thought) ;  the  coloured  pagodas  of  the  Sian  hot 
springs  (where,  the  guide  told  us  with  satisfaction,  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  captured  in  his  pyjamas  in  1936) ;  the  serene  carvings  of  Lung- 
men;  the  view  of  the  Sea  of  Wisdom  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Summer  Palace.  These  were,  to  sink  into  the  language  of  Western 
journalism,  truly  'unforgettable'.  We  end  with  two  hopes: 
that  our  Chinese  friends  will  allow  us  to  return  with  another 
Connoisseur  party;  and  that  some  of  them  will  come  to  London  to 
see  our  art  and  way  of  life.  They  surely  do  not  think  they  have 
anything  to  fear  from  the  comparison. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  CHINA  TODAY 

Principles  and  Practice 
Edmund  Capon 


The  simile  of  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  has  often  been  applied 
to  the  state  of  archaeology  in  China.  Although  the  world 
is  full  of  the  riches  of  China's  cultural  heritage,  what  still 
lies  buried  beneath  the  arid  landscapes  of  north  and  west  China,  the 
flat  fertile  plains  of  the  Yellow  river  basin,  or  the  lush  soils  of 
southern  China,  is  probably  far  beyond  plausible  estimation. 

One  of  our  experiences  in  our  all  too  brief  fortnight  in  China 
was  that  the  same  simile  may  be  applied  to  Chinese  museums. 
Museums  throughout  the  world  have  a  grave  tendency  to  be  frus- 
trating rather  than  the  inspiring  and  stimulating  institutions  that  they 
should  be.  Western  museums  of  oriental,  and  particularly  Chinese, 
art  tend  to  be  so  because  they  can  never  tell  the  full  story  owing  to 
the  paucity  of  material,  or  because  key  examples  of  a  certain  style 
or  type  are  not  available.  The  frustration  of  Chinese  museums  is 
different.  I  can  offer  no  better  example  of  this  than  the  Honan  Pro- 
vincial Museum  in  the  city  of  Chengchou.  It  must  nevertheless  be 

i.  The  tomb  of  the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Tai,  at  Mawangtui  near 
Ch'ang-sha  in  Hunan  province.  The  tomb  measures  some  53  J  feet  in 
length  and  50$  feet  in  width.  The  total  depth  to  where  the  base  of  the 
vast  wood  outer  coffin  was  set  is  58  feet. 

Whereas  the  numbers  1  and  2  tombs  have  been  excavated  and  re-filled  in 
order  not  to  hinder  construction  work  this  tomb  is  to  remain  open  and  is 
now  covered  over  with  a  protective  building. 
Photograph :  Joanna  Tanlaw. 


added  that  this  is  the  reaction  of  a  professional  and  in  no  wa^ 
criticism  of  the  function  and  capacity  of  a  museum  in  present  c 
China. 

The  main  problem  facing  a  museum  such  as  the  Honan  Prov 
cial  Museum  is  one  of  overwhelming  quantity.  Between  the  C 
tural  Revolution  in  1966  and  1971,  jusr  five  years,  no  fewer  ti 
one  million  objects  were  retrieved  during  excavations  by  the  m; 
cum  in  Honan  province.  Knowing  this  and  bearing  in  mind  1 
many  thousands  of  objects  excavated  under  controlled  conditit 
between  Liberation  in  1949  and  1966,  it  was  tantalising  to  see  j| 
the  thirteen  hundred  objects  on  show.  However,  these  thirteen  h.\ 
dred  or  so  objects  succeeded  in  their  fundamental  function  of  sho 
ing  the  development,  through  cultural  remains,  of  Chinese  soci< 
up  to  and  including  the  T'ang  dynasty.  It  appears  to  be  the  gene 
rule  that  the  main  emphasis  in  museum  display  is  concentrated 
the  early  periods,  up  to  and  including  the  T'ang  dynasty,  on  1 
principle  that  carefully  documented  archaeological  excavarifl 
provide  the  information  and  material  for  a  comprehensive  expla: 
tion  of  day  to  day  life.  With  the  material  at  his  disposal  this  isi 
course  an  entirely  realistic  aim  for  the  Chinese  archaeologist.  I 
it  does  mean  that  the  role  of  excavated  objects  as  works  of  ari 
subjugated  to  their  role  as  historical  documents. 

In  some  ways  the  more  primitive  the  society  the  easier  the  task 
the  modern  museum  man  in  China.  In  the  Pan-p'o  museum,  c^ 
structed  at  the  site  of  the  neolithic  village  on  the  outskirts  of  1 
modern  city  of  Sian,  the  display  of  artefacts  is  supplemented  by  i 
formative  diagrams  and  illustrative  material.  The  Pan-p'o  musei 
and  site  is  an  object  lesson  in  total  commitment  to  educatioil 
social  and  political  use  of  historical  relics.  The  part  of  the  vill? 
which  has  been  excavated  is  on  permanent  'display'  with  a  ij 
hangar-like  building  over  it.  Although  covering  a  large  area  it  si 
prisingly  represents  only  an  estimated  one-tenth  of  the  wrfl 
village.  In  this  area  the  excavated  section  may  be  inspected  at  cjs 
range  and  although  one  of  our  party  was  provoked  to  commji 
just  a  barnful  of  dried  mud',  it  was  nevertheless  a  successful  atteiG 
to  preserve  and  show  the  nature  and  structure  of  a  neolithic  cci 
munity. 

It  might  be  a  slightly  specious  observation  but  on  leaving  ij 
Pan-p'o  site  one  could  be  forgiven  for  believing  one  had  just  le 
museum  of  labels  and  diagrams.  Certainly  there  is  a  prime  mom 
here:  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  structure,  in  both  social  and  poi 
cal  terms,  of  Chinese  society  in  the  late  fifth  millennium  bc.  '% 
Chinese  archaeologists  and  anthropologists,  many  of  whom  ¥i 
among  the  twenty-five  full-time  professional  staff,  have  drawn  «r 
tain  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  archaeological  fact.  It  may  be  { I 
sible  to  question  some  of  their  interpretations,  and  certainly  or  i 
tempted  to  do  so,  for  throughout  the  display  there  is  a  comrJi 


pose  to  stress  that  this  neolithic  Chinese  society  enjoyed  equality 
I  unity.  The  former  judgement  is  based  on  the  consistency  in 
m  and  size  of  the  ordinary  round  house,  although  in  the  later 
;rs  larger  rectangular  houses  were  also  found  and  a  very  much 
rer  rectangular  house,  all  of  which  suggests  to  some  less  politi- 
y  orientated  western  observers  that  there  may  have  been  a 
tarchy.  But  the  unique  large  house  was,  the  Museum  suggested, 
jnunon  meeting  place  rather  than  a  headman's  house.  Unity  is 
<resscd  on  a  broad  level  by  the  compactness  of  the  village,  as  an 
ity,  enclosed  by  a  deep  protective  ditch.  On  a  more  domestic 
el  the  discovery  of  what  the  Chinese  archaeologists  claim  to  be 
nmon  cooking  pits,  although  each  house  has  a  cooking  pit  of  its 
n,  established  the  concept  of  unity  of  the  people  at  'grass  roots' 
A  Both  these  arguments  are  slightly  tendentious  but  at  the  same 
e  plausible.  They  are  seen  by  the  Chinese  as  the  only  reasonable 
wers  to  the  questions  provoked  by  the  archaeological  facts  dis- 
'ercd  at  Pan-p'o.  It  may  seem  heretical  to  us  to  promote  a  politi- 
ideal  through  an  interpretation  of  archaeology  which  many 
stem  specialists  view  with  some  scepticism,  but  in  the  context  of 
lodern  Marxist-Leninist  state  the  Chinese  feel  they  must  inter- 
t  dieir  history  in  accordance  with  that  ideology.  Apart  from 
t  most  familiar  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  quotations  'Let  the 
t  serve  the  present',  he  has  more  recently  made  a  positive  ack- 
A'ledgement  of  modern  China's  debt  to  her  past:  'Contempor- 
China  has  grown  out  of  the  China  of  the  past;  we  are  Marxist 
our  historical  approach  and  must  not  lop  off  our  history'.  The 
icesscs  of  historical  analysis  in  modern  China  are  generally 
used  upon  a  particular  personality.  The  'class  contradictions' 
1  'class  struggle'  of  his  time  are  then  examined  to  determine 
;ether,  under  the  conditions  extant,  he  might  be  described  as  a 
>gressive  or  a  reactionary.  And  then  to  quote  Yang  Jung-kuo, 
iat  we  affirm  is  only  that  which  has  played  a  progressive  role  in 
tory;  as  to  things  reactionary  and  conservative  we  must  firmly 
rate  and  criticise  them'.  Of  course  at  the  present  time  there  can 
no  better  example  of  tiffs  than  the  current  anti-Confucian  cam- 
gn  which  we  shall  consider  later. 

With  tiffs  kind  of 'official  patronage'  and  stimulation  for  political 
I  sons,  archaeological  work,  under  the  overall  auspices  of  the 
|  titute  of  Archaeology  in  Peking,  is  continuing  apace.  Basically 
|  haeology  is  the  responsibility  of  the  appropriate  provincial  au- 
i  )rity,  generally  the  provincial  museum.  Each  find  is  reported  to 
i  :  Institute  and  if  it  appears  to  be  of  major  importance  an  'arch- 
(  logical  team'  is  sent  from  Peking  to  supervise  the  work,  as  was 
y.  case  for  example  with  the  furious  Han  tombs  at  Man-ch'eng 
I  i  the  numbers  two  and  three  tombs  at  Mawangtui.  The  ar- 
!  leological  section  of  the  Academia  Sinica  in  Peking  operates  on 
1  lomparatively  independent  basis,  liaising  with  and  advising  the 

:al  authorities.  The  provincial  museums,  who  are  of  course  the 
I  :al  archaeological  authority,  are  the  overall  responsibility  of  the 

itional  Conservation  Bureau,  which  is  in  turn  under  the  juris- 

:tion  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture. 

i  The  vast  riches  which  still  remain  buried  beneath  the  soil  of 
I  ana  pose  a  problem  of  enormous  dimensions  to  the  Chinese  cult- 
I  U  authorities.  Through  ancient  histories  and  records  many  of 
1 ;  burial  grounds  are  known;  one  such  is  the  seventeen-tomb 
1  mplex  at  Ch'ien-ling  some  forty  miles  from  the  city  of  Sian  (site 
!  the  ancient  T'ang  capital,  Ch'ang-an)  surrounding  the  vast 
3und  still  concealing  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Wu  of  T'ang. 


Even  the  normally  modest  and  reticent  Chinese  archaeologists  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  contents  of  this  tomb  will  more  than  rival 
those  of  Tutankhamun.  With  such  a  prospect  in  view,  although 
just  when  is  another  matter,  the  historical  and  cultural  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  focused  on  China  for  some  time  to  come.  But  in  a 
country  still  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  pre-Libcration  era, 
archaeology  must  take  second  place  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  and  development.  The  resources  of  manpower  and  fin- 
ance for  large  scale  and  widespread  archaeological  work  are  simply 
not  available  at  present.  Chinese  archaeology  has  therefore  to  con- 
centrate its  resources  on  those  sites  discovered  during  construction 
work,  and  it  is  surprising  just  how  much  material  is  retrieved  in 
tiffs  way.  In  order  not  to  hinder  the  material  reconstruction  of 
China,  archaeologists  have  to  work  quickly  and  effectively.  The 
general  rule  is  diat  tombs  discovered  under  these  conditions  are  ex- 
cavated, the  material  removed,  and  the  tombs  then  re-filled  so  that 
construction  work  is  not  hampered  or  plans  subject  to  costly  altera- 
tion. In  exceptional  circumstances  the  excavation  may  be  main- 
tained as  an  archaeological  site,  like  that  at  Pan-p'o. 

More  recently,  work  on  the  extension  to  a  hospital  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Ch'ang-sha  in  Hunan  province  led  to  the  re- 
markable discover)-  of  the  Han  dynasty  tombs  at  Mawangtui.  First 
to  be  discovered  was  the  number  one  tomb,  containing  the  body 
of  a  woman  who,  it  is  reliably  considered,  was  the  wife  of  a  certain 
Li  Chu-ts'ang,  the  first  Marquis  of  Tai  (reigned  bc  193-186).  This 
fact  emerged  as  a  consequence  of  the  excavation  of  the  numbers 
two  and  three  tombs,  containing  the  burials  of  the  Marquis  himself 
and  of  his  second  son,  respectively.  The  principles  of  archaeological 
work  in  present-day  China  are  exemplified  in  these  excavations. 
The  number  one  tomb  was  excavated,  the  objects  removed,  the 
tomb  was  filled  in  and  construction  work  continued.  The  same  pro- 
cedure was  followed  in  the  case  of  tomb  number  two,  the  smallest 
of  the  three  discovered.  The  number  three  tomb  which  contained 
the  burial  of  the  second  son,  who  died  in  bc  168,  has  remained  open 
and  a  roof  has  been  built  over  the  pit  in  the  manner  of  a  small-scale 
Pan-p'o.  Although  not  as  large  as  the  number  one  tomb  it  is  much 
larger  than  the  father's  burial,  number  two.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Mawangtui  site  was  of  some  significance,  assistance 
from  the  Institute  of  Archaeology  in  Peking  was  enlisted,  although 
the  overall  control  of  the  excavation  remained  the  responsibility  of 
the  Hunan  Provincial  Museum.  The  number  one  tomb,  the  first 
and  largest  of  the  three,  was  excavated  entirely  by  local  staff 
workers  with  the  aid  of 'workers,  peasants,  soldiers  and  students'. 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  these  tombs  is  the  extraordinary 
state  of  preservation  of  the  material  retrieved.  Never  has  the  mor- 
bid curiosity  of  a  group  of  connoisseurs  been  so  satisfyingly  ful- 
filled as  at  the  moment  we  were  shown  into  a  specially  constructed 
storage  room  housing  a  container  in  which  the  body  of  the  dead 
lady  from  the  number  one  tomb  lay,  still  preserved  intact  after  two 
thousand  one  hundred  years.  There  is  an  amazing  frankness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  display  of  this  body  which  sums  up  the  utterly 
practical  and  down-to-earth  way  in  which  China  approaches  her 
immense  archaeological  task. 

The  body  apart,  these  three  tombs  have  so  far  produced  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  lacquer  vessels,  virtually  all  of  which  have  been 
preserved  in  near  pristine  condition.  The  significance  of  this  site  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  who  have  responded  by  construct- 
ing a  special  museum  to  house  and  display  the  material  from 
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Left. 

3 .  'The  struggle  between  Confucianism 
and  Legalism  during  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals  and  Warring  States 
periods'. 

The  two  portraits  are  of  Han  Fei-tzu  and 
Hsiin  Tzu,  two  leading  exponents  of  the 
Legalist  school,  and  on  the  left  the  'crimes 
of  Confucius'  are  listed.  The  case  beneath 
displays  early  Legalist  texts. 


Below. 

5.  'The  Ch'in  establishes  a  dictatorship ; 
a  system  of  centralised  government'. 
The  founding  Emperor  of  Ch'in,  Shih 
Huang-ti,  is  shown  here  w  ith  accompa 
maps  and  diagrams  illustrating  theexp^ 
of  his  state  and  subsequent  control  oft 
'six  states' ;  Chao,  Wei,  Han,  Ch'i,  Yei 
Beneath  are  displayed  the  weapons  wh 
armies  would  have  had  at  their  dis 


4.  'The  state  of 
Ch' in's  rise  to 
power  by  adopting 
Legalism  and 
opposing 
Confucianism'. 
A  display 
illustrating  the 
revolutionary  stand 
adopted  by  the  state 
of  Ch'in  which 
includes  a  portrait 
of Shang  Yang,  one 
of  the  great 
statesmen  of  Ch'in, 
who  died  in  338  BC. 
The  label  gives 
details  of  his 

amendments  to 

Legalist  theory. 

Documentary 

material  in  the 

display  includes 

pottery  tomb  figures, 

bronze  halberds  and 

a  ritual  bronze  vessel. 

All  displays  on 

this  page  are  in 

the  Shensi  Provincial 

Museum,  Sian. 

Photographs:  Joanna 
1'anlaw. 
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Above. 

6.  Conservation  work  in 
progress  on  the  monk 
and  bodhisattva  flanking 
the  50  foot  high 
Vairocana  Buddha  in 
the  eighth  century 
Feng-hsien  ssu  at  the 
Buddhist  cave  temples 
of  Lung-men.  Some  of 
the  quite  deliberate 
despoilation  by  earlier 
treasure  seekers  may  be 
seen  on  the  guardian 
figures  in  the  left  of  the 
picture. 

The  principal  figure  of 
the  Buddha  has  already 
received  some 
restorative  treatment  to 
the  head  and  face. 
Photograph :  Joanna 
Tanlaw. 


'he  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  the  T'ang  princess,  Yung-t'ai,  at  Ch'ien-ling 

rSian  in  Shensi  province.  Excavated  in  i960,  Chinese  archaeologists 

?  since  restored  the  tomb  to  as  near  its  original 

dition  as  possible.  The  wall  paintings  are  largely  repainted 

some  small  areas  where  the  original  pigments  had  survived  were 

untouched.  In  the  second  entrance  chamber  the  niches  still 

tained  the  tomb  figurines,  by  the  score,  in  their  original  setting 

in  the  tomb  itself  the  impressive  stone  sarcophagus  with  its  magnificent 

ravings  of  attendants,  guardians  and  decorative  patterns  is  left  untouched. 

tograph :  Willow  Prizeman. 


Mawangtui.  The  building,  next  to  the  Hunan  Provincial  Museum 
(which  was  unfortunately  closed  at  the  time  of  our  visit),  has  been 
built  with  special  regard  for  the  nature  of  the  exhibits,  in  particular 
the  lacquers  and  the  large  impressive  painted  lacquer  coffins.  Only  a 
selection  of  die  objects  retrieved  were  on  view  at  the  time  of  our 
visit;  these  included  some  sixty  lacquer  vessels,  silks,  wooden  tomb 
figures  many  with  their  original  paint  in  a  good  and  fresh  state  of 
preservation,  agricultural  implements,  foods  and  herbs,  musical  in- 
struments, a  unique  tortoiseshell  lien  (circular  box)  tripod  with 
bronze  mounts,  and  smaller  objects  such  as  the  seals  which  gave  the 
original  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  occupant  of  the  tomb.  So  far 
only  material  from  the  number  one  tomb  is  on  show  while  the 
formidable  task  of  recording  and  conserving  the  remainder  of  the 
objects  continues.  The  maintenance  and  conservation  of  the  lac- 
quers is  of  paramount  concern  and  great  care  is  being  taken  to 
avoid  collapse  because  of  rapid  dehydration;  some  examples  were 
exhibited  in  humidified  glass  boxes  inside  the  showcases. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  this  site  has  been  studied,  from  the 
care  taken  widi  the  actual  excavation,  to  the  construction  of  a 
special  museum,  and  the  comprehensive  two-volume  report  recent- 
ly published  on  die  number  one  tomb ;  all  indicate  the  determina- 
tion of  Chinese  archaeologists  to  learn  from  dieir  work  and  com- 
plete the  task  before  being  tempted  to  undertake  further  excava- 
tion. The  lure  of  other  known  burials,  all  of  which  probably  con- 
tain yet  further  riches,  is  resisted  -  if  the  material  has  lain  safely 
buried  for  some  two  thousand  years  already  it  can  surely  wait  a  few 
more  years  rather  than  be  hurriedly  and  unprofessionally  retrieved 
as  has  so  often  happened  in  the  past. 

To  return  to  the  museum  as  opposed  to  the  archaeological  site / 
museum,  the  display  in  the  Shensi  Provincial  Museum  at  Sian  had 
considerable  impact.  Having  visited  the  same  museum  two  years 
previously  it  was  illuminating  to  see  how  the  display  had  changed, 
quite  drastically  in  this  case,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  day.  If 
the  political  content  at  Pan-p'o  offended  some  of  our  tender  British 
cultural  sensibilities,  then  die  effect  of  the  Shensi  Provincial  Mus- 
eum could  only  be  likened  to  open  war.  If  only  Confucius  had 
known  what  he  was  in  for . . . 

The  museum,  housed  in  the  old  Confucian  temple,  is  divided 
into  three  principal  sections:  the  archaeological  exhibitions,  the 
sculpture  hall  and  the  Pei-lin  (Forest  of  Steles).  Unfortunately  only 
the  archaeological  displays  were  open  owing  to  repair  work,  but 
we  were  kindly  shown  one  of  the  two  halls  of  the  Pei-lin.  However, 
it  is  once  again  to  the  essentially  archaeological  sections  that  we 
must  turn  in  order  to  understand  what  museums  in  China  are 
about.  Strangely  the  neolithic  and  Shang  material  had  been  re- 
moved so  that  the  display  really  began  with  the  Chou  dynasty  and 
quickly  moved  on  to  the  period  of  disintegration  of  the  'slave  soc- 
iety', towards  the  end  of  the  Ch'un-ch'iu  (Spring  and  Autumn 
annals)  period,  bc  722-484.  Most  of  the  space  in  the  early  archaeo- 
logical hall  was  given  over  to  the  period  from  c.  sixth  century  bc 
to  the  end  of  the  Han  dynasty  (bc  220-206  ad):  that  time  when, 
in  modern  terminology,  China  was  transformed  from  a  slave  to  a 
feudal  society. 

Tliroughout  the  display  the  objects,  carefully  and  sparsely  select- 
ed, are  used  fundamentally  to  illustrate  the  story  being  told  in  the 
accompanying  pictures  and  diagrams:  die  story  of  Confucius  - 
that  'crafty  hypocrite  who  had  honey  on  his  lips  and  murder  in  his 
heart',  and  his  campaign  to  maintain  the  slave  society;  the  oppres- 


sion of  the  slave-owning  aristocrats;  the  exploitation  of  the  wor> 
ing  people  who  were  after  all  the  craftsmen  who  fashioned  tj 
magnificent  bronzes;  and  peasant  uprisings  against  the  oppresso. 
Liuhsia  Chili,  most  famous  of  the  rebel  slave  leaders,  is  represent) 
in  paintings  as  the  'Robin  Hood'  of  ancient  China,  die  gallaflt  hei 
adopting  the  dramatic  poses  one  sees  constantly  in  modem  revol- 
tionary  Peking  operas.  The  tale  of  his  famous  confrontation  wii 
Confucius  and  his  denunciation  of  the  'sage'  to  his  face  is  told  1 
vivid  pictorial  representations  with  Confucius  leaving,  'his  he! 
hanging  low,  his  iace  the  colour  of  ashes  .  .  .';  a  somewhat  inco- 
gruous  background  for  die  sophisticated  interlacery  patterns  1 
Warring  States  bronze  vessels  or  delicately  painted  pottery  vas4 
Another  theme  which  is  constantly  propagated  is  die  wisdom  aj 
craft  of  the  peasant  people  of  the  time  and  no  opportunity  is  miss] 
to  express  admiration  for  their  work;  'no  simian  hand  has  e\j 
fashioned  even  the  crudest  of  stone  knives'. 

Many  may  consider  such  treatment  as  die  ultimate  abuse  oi 
work  of  art,  and  thus  an  offensive  and  unpalatable  display.  Ho  - 
ever,  we  should  not  apply  our  own  standards  and  rules  of  interpi- 
tation  or  aesthetic  judgement  in  such  cases,  and  if  we  can  reg;; 
these  relics  as  historical  documents  then  surely  their  involvement! 
historical,  social  and  political  analysis  is  quite  valid.  To  see  such  o 
plays  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  average  western  visitor  but  differs 
approaches  and  interpretations  should  provide  both  interest  at 
stimulation. 

From  the  exhilaration  of  political  ideal  to  more  pedestrian  thin; 
and  a  diird  broad  category  of  cultural  work  in  China.  Soon  an 
Liberation  in  1949  the  Conservation  Bureau  drew  up  a  list  o; 
hundred  and  eighty  national  monuments ;  places  of  outstand  j 
historical  interest  or  beauty  which  immediately  became  the  resp(> 
sibility  of  the  State.  These  include  the  Great  Wall,  the  cave  temp 
at  Yiin-kang  and  those  at  Lung-men  near  Loyang  which  we  wi 
so  very  fortunate  to  visit.  The  maintenance  work  carried  out  o: 
the  past  years  has  included  considerable  restoration  to  the  sculptu; 
themselves;  work  was  in  progress  on  the  attendant  figures  flankj 
the  huge  fifty-foot  high  figure  of  Vairocana  Buddha  in  the  seve:l 
century  Feng-hsien  ssu  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  whole  quest] 
of  restoration,  and  on  occasions  total  replacement,  was  one  whl 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  members  of  The  Connoisa 
party.  The  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  shrink  from  the  task  when .. 
situation  demands  what  can  only  be  described  as  'drastic'  resta 
tive  treatment;  witness  the  wall  paintings  in  the  tomb  of  the  T'q 
princess  Yung-t'ai  at  Ch'ien-ling,  which  have  to  a  large  extent  bp 
completely  repainted  in  order  to  give  an  impression  of  what*l 
original  was  like.  Similarlv  at  the  Honan  Provincial  Museunu 
Chengchou  the  fragile  lacquers  fiom  Hsin-yang  were  represent 
onlv  by  full-scale  facsimiles.  At  the  Lung-men  cave  temples  mq 
heads  and  figures  have  in  die  past  been  defaced  by  plunderers  M 
it  seems  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  replace  them.  That  woU 
be  too  great  a  task  and  for  die  most  part  the  conservation  wd 
being  carried  on  diere  is  confined  to  stabilising  cracks  and  prevtt 
ing  further  deterioration.  The  second  principal  responsibility  of* 
national  monuments  bureau  is  to  make  dieir  charges  safely  aos 
sible.  New  footpaths  had  been  constructed  at  Lung-men  making 
die  important  caves  readily  available  and  certainly  it  appeared  to 
a  popular  promenade  spot  for  die  local  people.  What  better  wa;t< 
enjoy  the  glories  of  highT'ang  Buddhist  sculpture  on  a  monume  a 
scale. 


CHINESE  PORCELAIN 
W  ITH  INSCRIPTIONS 
IN  THE  ARABIC  SCRIPT 

P.J.  Donelly 

The  mercantile  instincts  of  the  Chinese  led  to  the  early  growth  of  an  export  market 
in  what  we  now  call  the  Middle  East.  As  a  result  there  is  a  genre  of  Chinese  porcelain 
whose  typical  Chinese  forms  are  decorated  with  Persian  or  Arabic  texts. 


For  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  years  Chinese 
porcelain  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  no-one  had  any- 
thing like  it.  Ever  a  mercantile  race,  the  Chinese  were 
quick  to  profit  by  this,  and  at  an  early  date  turned  their 
attention  to  exports,  and  from  this  it  was  but  a  short 
step  to  making  to  order.  Their  customers  were  mainly 
in  the  West. 

West,  that  is,  to  the  Chinese;  to  us  it  is  the  Middle 
East  that  first  traded  with  China,  Persia  (Parthia)  and 
Western  Central  Asia  (Sogdiana)  by  land,  the  Arabs  by 
sea.  They  provided  China  with  soldiers,  administrators 
and  merchants,  resulting  in  that  country  being  full  of 
expatriates  of  Western  Asian  origins  centuries  before  the 
Chinese  ever  set  eyes  on  a  European. 

Their  common  language  was  Persian,  but  they  were 
fervent  moslems  and  their  religious  language  was 
Arabic.  When  they  came  to  commission  porcelain  the 
language  is  decided  by  what  is  being  written,  Persian 
for  everyday  use  or  for  poetry,  Arabic  for  quotations 
from  the  Koran  or  the  associated  holy  books.  Some- 
times both  languages  appear  on  the  same  piece,  but  al- 
ways the  Arabic  script  is  used.  In  later  years  the  lan- 
guage might  be  Urdu,  or  Turkish  or  even,  it  has  been 
suggested,  Scindi  in  Arabic  script. 

The  demand  for  this  inscribed  porcelain  waxed  and 
waned  through  the  centuries,  at  intervals  of  about 
seventy-five  years.  Five  peaks  of  production  can  be  dis- 
tinguished; the  first  and  last  quarters  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  last  quarters  of  the  seventeenth,  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  For  the  most  part  the 
medium  was  blue  and  white,  but  as  time  advanced  the 
enamel  palette  came  increasingly  to  be  used. 

The  first  peak  period  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as 
beina  the  earliest  and  because  it  covered  a  domestic  as 
well  as  an  export  demand.  In  the  early  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  native  Chinese  Mohammedans  were 
both  numerous  and  powerful,  occupying  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  about  the  palace,  many  of  them  in  the 
eunuch  corps  so  hated  by  the  populace  but  so  influen- 
tial at  court.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  emperor  Cheng 
Te  (i  506-1 521)  was  a  cryto-Moslem.  Since  the  imper- 
ial kilns  of  Ching-te  Chen  were  controlled  by  the 


eunuchs  and  the  porcelain  bears  the  six-character 
reign-mark  of  Cheng  Te  it  has  long  been  thought  that 
it  was  made  to  order  in  the  imperial  factory.  But  this 
may  be  doubted.  In  the  first  place  the  quality  of  the 
porcelain  is  not  of  the  finest.  Often  it  is  quite  roughly 
finished,  with  the  glaze  not  reaching  every  part.  It  was 
in  the  reign  of  Cheng  Te  that  the  private  kilns  of 
Chingtechen  used  with  apparent  impugnity  the  current 
reign-mark  as  well  as  the  retrospective  one  of  Hsiian 
Te  which  became  so  popular.  Then  there  is  the  nature 
of  the  articles  themselves.  They  comprised  articles  for 
the  scholar's  table,  like  brush-rests  and  table-screens; 
cap-stands,  unquestionably  for  domestic  use;  and  only 
occasionally  those  large  dishes  beloved  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  (No.  1)  and 
what  it  says  is  illuminating.  In  the  centre  is  emblazoned 
the  Persian  word  'taharah',  purity,  and  round  the  rim, 
counter-clockwise  from  the  top  we  have 'happiness/  to 
him  who  purifies / his  hand / in  water'  sentiments  indica- 
tive of  a  non-Chinese  approach  to  eating.  Such  a  dish 


1.  Blue  and  white  dish  with  Persian  inscription. 
Reign- mark  and  period  of  Chcng-te. 
Diameter  16  J  inches. 
Present  whereabouts  unknown. 
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2.  Blue  and  white  brush-rest  with  Persian  inscription. 
Reign-niark  and  period  of  Cheng-tc. 

Length:  9  inches. 
David  Foundation. 

would  have  been  welcomed  by  a  Persian  or  an  Arab 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  could  well  have  been  in- 
tended for  export.  The  other  pieces  would  have  been 
no  good  to  anyone  except  a  Chinese,  but  if  they  were 
intended  for  Chinese  Moslems  what  could  have  been 
the  purpose  of  inscribing  'pen-rest'  in  Persian  on  the 
five-peak  brush-rest  (No.  2),  instantly  recognisable  for 
what  it  is  to  any  Chinese?  We  think  it  more  likely  that 
the  purely  Chinese  domestic  pieces  were  directed  at  the 
Middle-Eastern  expatriate  in  China,  who  was  under 
pressure  to  adopt  Chinese  customs  and  way  of  lite 

3.  The  earliest  known  Arabic  inscribed  ware. 
Blue  and  white  dish  with  Arabic  inscriptions. 
Reign-mark  and  period  ot  Hung  Chih. 

Sir  David  Home,  Bi. 


generally,  the  more  so  if  he  desired  to  enter  govel 
mcnt  service  or  advance  his  fortune  at  court,  just  as  a 
Jesuits  were  to  do  a  century  and  a  half  later. 

The  intentional  exports  of  this  first  peak  period  wf< 
quite  different  from  the  pieces  made  for  the  dome}( 
market  which  we  have  been  describing.  They  com 
almost  entirely  of  blue  and  white  dishes  and  boi 
with  koranic  inscriptions.  The  porcelain  itself  is  mil 
coarser  than  with  the  domestic  wares,  the  paste  gre)B 
the  cobalt  often  greyish  too.  The  earliest  is  illustrajc 
in  No.  3.  It  bears  the  reign-mark  of  Hung  CJ 
(1488-1505)  and  belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  tjj 
reign  since  the  bowl  at  Istanbul  with  an  identU 
inscription  but  bearing  the  reign-mark  of  Cheng  Tj 
known.  As  such  it  is  evident  that  the  current  reil 
mark  in  a  context  clearly  removed  from  the  palace  I 
taken  root  at  the  provincial' kilns  and  this  is  the  earlp 
piece  of  Islamic  ware  recorded.  The  unusual  arrane 
mcnt  of  the  inscription  in  rings  and  written  inJ 
roundels  in  what  may  be  described  as  a  planetary  a 
tern  was  to  persist  for  at  least  a  century. 

At  this  point  the  reader  must  be  introduced  to  sen 
of  the  principal  prayers  of  Islam.  First  the  In  Norn 
verse  winch  commences  every  chapter  of  the  K™ 
but  one: 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassionate ,  the  Merciful 

Next  the  well-known  Moslem  Profession  of  Faith:  j 

There  is  no  god  but  God; 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God. 

Some  ot  the  best-known  prayers  are  the  Ayat-al-M 
(The  Throne  Verse,  Surah  II,  verse  255) : 

Allah!  There  is  no  god  save  Him,  the  Alive, 
the  Eternal.  Neither  slumber  nor  sleep 
overtaketh  Him.  Unto  Him  belongeth  whatsoever 
is  in  the  heavens  and  whatsoever  is  in  the  earth. 
Who  is  he  that  intercedeth  with  Him  save  by 
His  leave?  He  knoweth  what  is  present  with 
his  creatures  and  what  is  yet  to  befall  them, 
yet  nought  of  His  knowledge  do  they  comprehend, 
save  what  He  willeth.  His  Throne  includeth 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  up-holding 
0)  both  burdencth  Him  not,  and  He  is 
the  Sublime,  the  Tremendous. 

The  Surah-al-Ikhlas  (Declaration  ot  God's  Unity) :  I 

Say:  He  is  one  God,  God  the  Everlasting;  He 
begctteth  not,  nor  is  He  begotten;  and  there 
is  none  like  unto  Him. 

Popular  also  is  the  last  chapter  of  the  Koran,  the  Sill 

al-Nas: 

Say:  I  betake  me  for  refuge  to  the  Lord  of  men 
The  King  0/  men 
The  God  of  men 

Against  the  whispering  of  the  stealthily  withdrawing  I 
whisperer 


Who  wliispereth  in  man's  breast 
Of  the  Jinn  and  of  mankind. 

Sometimes  lack  of  space  curtails  the  quotation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Koran  there  ?re  the  liadith  (Traditions)  of 
which  there  exists  a  vast  collection,  canonical  and 
otherwise.  Of  particular  significance  are  the  prayers  to 
Ali.  brother-in-law  or  Mahommet  and  fourth  Caliph, 
which  distinguish  the  Shi'a  sect,  one  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  Islam.  Many  of  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies  belonged  to  that  sect. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  the  inscriptions 
on  the  dish  of  No.  3.  That  round  the  rim  starts  with 
some  of  the  mystic  letters  which  commence  some 
chapters  of  the  Koran,  here  surahs  xxx  (alij,  lam,  mint) 
and  xliii  (ha,  mini)  and  continues  with  our  first  prayer 
to  Ali: 

Say:  Ali,  worker  of  miracles,  comfort  of  the  afflicted 
(The  days  of)  my  sorrow  will  brighten  through  thy 

prophecy,  O  Mahommet! 
And  through  thy  vicegerency ,  O  Ali! 
O  Ali!;  O  Ali!;  O  Ali! 

This  is  followed  by  the  Throne  Verse  and  concludes 
with  the  benediction: 

God  bless  Mahommet  and  all  his  family 

the  whole  occupying  two  lines.  The  four  'planets'  are 
identical,  beginning  with  the  Sword  tradition: 

There  is  no  hero  like  Ali 

There  is  no  sword  like  Dhi'I-Jigar 

(the  Moslem  Excalibur).  The  centre  contains  talismans. 

The  reign  of  Cheng  Te  (1506-1521)  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  most  of  the  domestic  wares  already  discussed, 
decorated  in  underglaze  blue.  In  addition  there  was  a 
small  and  very  rare  group  decorated  entirely  in  iron- 
red  enamel  (see  colour  b  and  No.  4).  It  has  the  unique 
feature  of  the  Cheng  Te  reign-mark  written  in  phonetic 

4.  Reverse  of  colour  b. 


Arabic,  and  Cantonese  at  that,  so  must  have  been  des- 
tined tor  a  Middle-Eastern  expatriate  in  China  (Canton 
was  the  home  of  most  of  these).  Around  the  reign- 
mark  is  a  well-known  Tradition: 

The  Messenger  of  God  ( may  His  peace  be  upon  him)  said 
'  The  body  achieves  repose  by  eating  little. 
The  tongue  achieves  repose  by  speaking  little. 
The  heart  achieves  repose  by  detachment  from  care. 
The  soul  achieves  repose  by  sinning  less'. 

On  the  inside  within  the  roundel  reads  simply: 

Allah  be  praised  for  all  His  blessings 

while  around  it  is  a  less  well-known  Tradition  the 
sense  of  which  is  that  the  truly  thankful  never  sin 
against  the  Lord  even  when  affluent.  These  traditions 
are  acceptable  to  Shi'a  and  Sunni  alike  but  from  the 
subtle  phraseology  of  the  first  Tradition  the  second  of 
these  divisions  is  intended,  the  only  example  we  have 
found  among  these  Arabic-inscribed  wares.  At  the  time 
of  manufacture  this  could  have  meant  a  Persian  or  a 
Turk,  more  likely  the  latter.  Another  of  these  dishes 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Palace  Collections  at  Taiwan. 
The  hand  is  fair  without  being  outstandingly  so. 

To  represent  the  second  peak  of  production,  that 
which  took  place  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wre  have  chosen  what  is  perhaps  the  most  fam- 
ous of  all  these  Arabic-inscribed  ware,  the  dishes  of 
No.  5  and  colour  a  with  their  association  with  the 
Moghul  emperor  Akbar  the  Great  whose  reign  (1565- 
1606)  almost  exactly  corresponded  with  that  of  our 
Queen  Elizabeth  I.  The  inscriptions  on  these  dishes, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  fair  quantity  (one  has  found  its 
way  into  the  National  Collection  at  Peking)  arc  painted 
in  limegreen  enamel  with  a  fairly  broad  brush  and 
afterwards  gone  over  with  a  fine  pen  in  black,  so  that 
the  green  appears  as  a  border  on  cither  side  of  the 
black.  There  is  a  touch  of  iron-red  in  the  double  circle 


5.  Another  version  of  colour  A.  The  Saray  Museum,  Istanbul. 
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c  and  d.  Front  left  to  right : 
ramie  view  of  vase  with 
ic  inscriptions  in  iron-red  enamel. 
»-hsi  period, 
lit:  17  inches. 
it's  Collection. 


le  rim,  causing  the  Chinese  to  classify  these  dishes  a 
■ts'ai  (three-colour)  ware,  though  they  are  quite 
kc  what  we  in  the  West  understand  by  that  term, 
'he  inscription  round  the  rim  of  the  dish  of  No.  5 
ins,  at  the  top,  with  In  Nomine,  followed  by  the 
th-al-Ikhlas  (The  Unity  Chapter,  cxn)  and  ending: 

tlory  be  to  God,  my  Grand  Master. 

it  the  planets,  which  are  duplicated.  Starting  with 
topmost  and  proceeding  anti-clockwise  we  have  in 
first  and  fifth  the  name  Salim  Shah.  In  the  second 
sixth  is  'O  Judge'  (one  to  whom  all  secrets  are  un- 
:ed) ;  the  third  and  seventh  contain  The  Profession; 
le  the  fourth  and  eighth  read  'I  will  ask  forgiveness 
iod'.  Between  the  planets  come  the  names  of  early 
(phs.  Starting  as  before  at  the  top  they  read  'Omar, 

0  Mohammet!  O  Ali!,  One  much  praised  (twice) 

1  Bakr,  Osman'.  Finally  the  sun  in  the  centre  is  in- 
bed,  in  Persian  as  befiting  its  secular  nature: 

dost  humble  slave,  well-wisher  of  the  State,  Lord  of  the 
Household,  follower  of  Akbar  Shah. 

m  Shah  was  the  eldest  son  of  Akbar  the  Great  so 
identity  of  Akbar  Shah  is  assured.  On  the  principle 
:  reverence  for  the  scriptures  extends  to  the  script  in 
ich  they  are  written  these  vessels  were  credited 
)ughout  the  Middle  East  with  curative  powers 
"e  a  sick  person  to  eat  or  drink  from  them.  In  1577 
ice  Salim,  then  a  boy  of  eight,  suffered  from  an 
ck  of  smallpox  during  which  his  life  was  feared  for. 


Perhaps  tbese  dishes  were  commissioned  to  ensure  his 
recovery. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  dish  of  colour  A  differ  in 
some  respects  from  those  on  No.  5.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  Prince  Salim.  The  Persian  inscription  in  the 
centre  is  transferred  to  'Planet'  2,  duplicated  on  No.  6 
and  replaced  by  that  invocation  to  Ali  which  we  saw 
on  No.  3.  The  inscription  around  the  rim  is  different 
also.  Beginning  as  before  with  the  In  Nomine  it  con- 
tinues with  the  Throne  Verse  as  far  as  the  last  sentence 
which  forms  the  inner  circle.  'Planets'  1  (at  1  o'clock) 
and  5  contain  'Glory  be  to  God  and  praise  unto  Him'. 
No.  2  counter-clockwise  contains  the  Surah-an-Nas 
and  opposite,  in  No.  6,  the  Siirah-al-Ikhlas ,  while  No. 
3  contains  The  Profession.  Between  each  'Planet'  is  the 
ejaculation,  'O  God!'  This  dish  is  commoner  than  that 
of  No.  5. 

Another  century  and  we  reach  the  middle  years  of 
K'ang  Hsi  (1 662-1 722),  greatest  of  the  Ch'ing  (Man- 
chu)  emperors.  The  fine  vase  of  Nos.  6-8,  hitherto  un- 
published, has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  this  period.  It  is 
decorated  entirely  in  two  shades  of  iron-red  enamel  in 
an  ornamental  style  known  as  the  letter  of  fire.  Orna- 
mental it  may  be  but  in  its  most  extravagant  form  it  is 
certainly  very  difficult  to  read.  Clearly  the  central 
panels  (No.  8)  are  intended  for  pride  of  place,  though 
what  they  say : 

He  who  is  in  front  of  the  Koran  (No.  8) 
Will  be  led  to  the  good 

is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Koran  or  in  the  canonical 
Traditions.  Between  these  panels  the  smaller  but  still 
large  ones  (Nos.  6  and  7)  have  'The  Beneficient'  (above) 
and  'O,  My  Lord'  (lower,  in  heart-shaped  panel).  The 
remainder  of  the  inscriptions  are  straightforward. 
Round  the  galleried  rim  is  a  dhikr  (chant)  which  goes: 
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The  best  chant  is:  there  is  no  divinity  but  the  Divinity; 
the  most  praiseworthy ;  the  most  holy. 

Chapter  I  of  the  Koran  occupies  the  band  around  the 
shoulders  (v.  1-3  [part]  omitting  the  In  Nomine)  con- 
tinues around  the  foot  (v.  3  [part]  -  5)  and  concludes  in 
the  three  roundels  on  the  tall  neck.  The  opening  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  is  a  very  popular  prayer : 

Praise  be  to  God,  Lord  of  the  Worlds 

The  bencficient,  the  merciful 

Owner  of  the  Day  of  Judgement 

Thee  (alone)  we  worship :  Thee  (alone)  we  ask  for  help. 

Shew  us  the  straight  path 

The  path  of  those  whom  Thou  has  favoured, 

Not  ( that)  of  those  who  earn  Thine  anger 

not  oj  those  who  go  astray. 

Three  smaller  roundels  on  the  shoulders  contain 
Praises,  one  Praise  for  two  roundels,  reading  from  right 
to  left,  'Praise  be  to/God;  Thanks  be  to/God'.  The 
Chant,  Verses  and  Praises  are  transcribed  on  No.  1 
since  they  commence  on  different  parts  of  the  vase  (one 
on  No.  7). 


7.  Blanc-dc-Cliiiie 
porcelain  carved  with 
Arabic  inscriptions. 
K'ang-hsi  period. 
Height:  3 2  inches. 
Britisli  Museum. 


What  arc  we  to  make  of  this  vase?  On  the  underside 
of  the  base  in  iron-red  enamel  is  the  name  Hadji 
Ibrahim,  Abraham  the  Pilgrim  (to  Mecca,  of  course), 
which  we  take  to  be  the  name  of  the  owner.  A  vase 
worthy  of  a  devout  follower  of  Islam,  its  size  (it  stands 
nineteen  inches  high)  combined  with  the  nature  of  the 
naskt  (style  of  writing)  makes  it  such  that  from  any  as- 
pect a  pious  ejaculation  of  one  sort  or  another  is 
visible.  Clearly  this  was  a  commissioned  piece,  sketch- 
ed out  by  an  expert  and  probably  by  one  with  some 
idea  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  vase;  the  Chant  is  com- 
plete around  the  rim  without  a  gap  and  only  an  expert 
could  have  known  how  and  when  to  transfer  from  line 
to  roundel.  The  Chinese  decorator  has  added  the 
frames  and  the  double  lines,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  at  lip, 
shoulder  and  base  and  usually  found  in  underglaze 
blue,  but  here  in  double  black  enamel  lines  with  a  pale 
blue  wash  between  them.  It  is  curious  that  other  ex- 
amples of  this  expressive  type  are  not  at  present 
known. 

For  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  we  know  only  large 


cylindrical  censers  decorated  with  large  rouni 
inscribed  in  underglaze  blue,  and,  uniquely,  wl 
cylindrical  censers  and  boxes  from  Tehua  heavily  car 
and  sometimes  pierced  with  The  Profession  (No. 

On  another  century,  to  the  declining  years  qfCh 
Lung  (1736-1795 '.  he  withdrew  in  that  year  into  prr 
life,  unwilling  to  exceed  the  reign  of  his  illustri 
grandfather).  Decoration  in  underglaze  blue  has  a 
pletely  vanished,  and  with  it  the  familiar  layoul 
roundels  with  inscribed  passages.  Instead  we  have  di; 
and  bowls  smaller  in  size  than  most  of  their  predeces 
with  rings  of  prayers  resembling  an  archery  target 
with  the  central  'sun'  replaced  by  a  square  resemb 
a  chess-board,  each  position  occupied  by  an  Ar; 
numeral.  These  'magic  squares'  as  they  are  called 
mathematical  toys  developed  in  China  and  indej 
dently  in  India  in  the  furtherance  of  astrology.  T 
characteristic  is  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  shouh 
the  same  horizontally,  vertically,  or  diagonally.  Us 
ly  a  frame  of  sixteen  numbers  is  chosen,  four  a  s 
and  those  used  on  porcelain  commonly  include  1 
or  more  mistakes,  either  in  the  numbers  themsef 
or  in  their  positions.  Thus  in  the  dish  of  No.  81 
frame  Figure  2  should  be  frame  Figure  3.  The  ji 
rings  of  prayers,  beginning  at  the  rim  are,  first,  j 
Throne  Verse  complete.  The  inscription  in  the  sect 
ring  continues  the  quotation  (Koran  11,  256,  again  di 
plcte) 

'There  is  no  compulsion  in  religion.  The  right  dircctioi 
henceforth  distinct  from  error.  And  he  who  rcjcctcth  fat 
deities  and  bclicvcth  in  Allah  hath  grasped  a  firm 
handhold  which  will  never  break,  Allah  is  Hearer, 
Kuower.' 

The  third  ring  continues  with  Koran  11,  257  as  far  asj 

Allah  is  the  Protecting  Friend  of  those  who  believe.  H 
bringeth  them  out  oj  darkness  into  light.  As  for  those  Ui 
disbelieve,  their  patrons  arejalse  deities.  They  bring 
them . . . 

when  it  bursts  into  ejaculations  centred  on  1 
Profession,  some  of  them  illegible,  to  conclude 

'.  . .  out  of  light  into  darkness'. 
The  fourth  ring  continues  the  short  prayer: 

'  There  is  no  god  like  God.  O  God! 

three  times.  Then: 

'in  the  name  of  Allah,  who  is  Forgiving.  In  the  name 
Allah,  who  is  All-inclusive.  In  the  name  of  Allah,  ui 
Promise-keeping.  In  the  name  of  Allah,  there  is  no 
poverty  in  His  Name.  He  is  Merciful.  He  is  All-hear  s; 
and  All-knowing' . 

The  innermost  ring  contains  an  invocation  to  Ali : 

'Ali,  a  great  man,  a  wonderful  name 
the  manifestation  of  the  world's  wonders'. 
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ish  with  Arabic  inscriptions  and  'magic  square', 
and  black  enamel,  late  eighteenth  century. 
ma  and  Albert  Museum. 

illy,  arranged  around  the  magic  square,  is  the  Sword 
dition,  also  directed  to  Ali,  and  intended  for  a  mem- 
of  the  Shi'a  sect. 

:  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  tins  particular 
1  emanating  from  the  Deccan.  It  was  kept  in 
conda  Fort  and  was  presented  to  the  late  Queen 
ry  when  she  visited  Hyderabad  in  1906.  Hunt  has 
dished  a  very  similar  dish,  also  from  Hyderabad.  The 
:tiest  one  known  to  us  is  in  Karachi  where  it  is  in  the 
session  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Chinoy.  There  the  verses  are 
tten  in  gold  sandwiched  between  bands  of  delicate 
et-blue  enamel  curlicues  instead  of,  as  here,  in 
ian  ink  with  the  ornament  in  the  intervening  bands 
:on-red. 

V e  have  been  unable  to  establish  when  mock  Arabic 
first  introduced  into  this  trade.  Some  of  the 
ter's  Moslem  friends  have  been  oddly  reluctant  to 
lit  the  possibility  that  these  instructions  could  be 
iningless  and  have  devoted  days,  months  even,  in  a 
1  contemplation  of  them  in  the  hope  of  instilling 
I  uiing  into  this  or  that  jungle  of  names.  Yet  imitation 
bic  must  have  been  an  obvious  route  to  the  Chinese, 
ling  as  they  were  with  an  inordinately  difficult  sub- 
,  and  generally  illiterate  customers.  By  the  time 
gic  squares  came  into  fashion  there  is  ample  evidence 
hat  route  being  taken,  for  we  find  dishes  and  bowls 
ere  the  place  of  the  alternate  'target'  rings  of  prayers 
iken  by  rings  of  meaningless  curlicues  leaving  oidy 
square,  itself  usually  wrong,  to  provide  the  charm, 
fould  have  sufficed. 

ti  the  nineteenth  century  all  this  changed.  Gone  are 
se  Koranic-inscribed  wares  held  in  such  reverence  by 
world  of  Islam.  Instead  we  enter  the  era  of  table  ser- 
es commissioned  for  the  Indian  and  Persian  markets, 
ited  equivalents  of  the  armorial  services  of  eightecn- 
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9.  'Magic  square' 
on  dish  of  No.  8. 
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10.  Correct  'magic 
square'. 

(One  of  7,040  possible 
combinations  of 
squares  of  four.) 
Adds  any  way  to 
total  194. 


11.  Bowl  and  stand 
with  Persian 
inscription.  Green 
and  rose  enamels. 
Canton  ware. 
Diameter:  g\  inches. 
Made  for  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  in  1881. 
Sotheby's  Belgravia. 


th-ccntury  Europe.  Families  would  have  their  names 
inscribed  on  dishes  and  bowls  decorated  in  the  palette 
of  the  declining  famillc-rosc  or  that  vivid  green  and  rose 
enamel  that  we  call  Canton  ware,  'rather  gaudy  and  of  a 
style  banned  by  collectors'  as  Hunt  commented  wryly, 
surrounded  by  it.  It  is  no  more  than  the  common  trade 
porcelain  of  the  period  with  a  panel  substituted  for  one 
of  the  small  floral  or  scenic  elements  of  the  decoration, 
giving  the  owner's  name  and  honorifics,  perhaps  the 
date  and  an  exhortation  such  as  'please  partake',  or  'God 
be  thanked'.  The  writing  varies  from  poor  to  excellent 
and  in  some  cases  is  stamped.  Clearly  it  was  copied 
without  any  understanding  of  the  meaning.  A  curious 
feature  of  this  trade  is  the  presence  in  the  Deccan  of  large 
quantities  of  Chinese  porcelain  spoons,  some  of  them 
inscribed,  curious  since  the  natives  of  those  parts  do  not 
use  them.  Perhaps  they  were  used  as  small  dishes  for 
chutneys.  We  conclude  with  an  example  (No.  11)  from 
the  table-service  made  for  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  in 
1 88 1  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  bears  his  full 
name  and  title,  Asaf  Jar  Mahboob  Ali  Shah  Bahadur 
and  the  date  1229  ah.  Earlier  in  the  century  a  member 
of  the  Carnatic  family,  Azim  Jah,  went  first  to  China 
and  then  to  England  for  his  tableware  and  we  find 
Chamberlain's  Worcester  factory  inscribing  the  legend 
in  Persian,  Amirml-Hind  Nawab  Azim  Jah  Bahadur 
and  again,  what  Hunt  terms  the  lowest  depths  of 
degredation,  Copeland  late  Spodc,  transfer  ware,  with 
a  quotation  in  Arabic  from  the  Koran  in  red  and  a  piece 
bearing  in  Urdu,  Order  No.  110.  When  the  writer  was 
serving  in  Hyderabad  before  the  war  such  pieces  were 
in  the  possession  of  many  old  Moslem  families  but  were 
not  seriously  collected.  Today  sucb  pieces,  malgre  Hunt, 
are  sought  after  even  if  they  have  reached  no  further 
than  Belgravia. 
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CHINA  AND  THE  WEST 


Anna  Somers  Cocks 


The  impact  of  Chinese  products  and  motifs  on  Western  Europe 
was  astonishing  in  its  range  and  completeness,  and  as  this  article  shows 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  aspect  of  artistic  endeavour  which  was  not 
affected  by  this  enthusiasm  for  Cathay. 


A  fifteenth-  or  early  sixteenth-century  English- 
%  man  attempting  a  description  of  China  would 
]_  probably  say  that  the  great  Khan  was  the 
mightiest  lord  of  the  world,  greater  even  than  Prestcr 
John  or  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  or  even  the  Emperor  of 
Persia,  and  he  would  tell  of  his  fabulous  wealth,  and 
how  he  had  a  vine  growing  in  his  banqueting  hall  with 
grapes  of  rubies,  allobanses,  crystals,  emeralds  and 
topazes,  and  that  the  pillars  of  this  hall  were  hung  with 
panther  skins.  China  was  a  kind  of  fairy  land  utterly  re- 
mote and  removed  from  every  day  experience.  This 
hypothetical  Englishman's  source  would  be  the  mythical 
travels  of  that  mythical  fourteenth-century  knight,  Sir 
John  Mandeville,  whose  account  enjoyed  huge  popu- 
larity for  at  least  two  hundred  years,  but  whom  we  now 
know  to  have  been  a  fraud.  But  if  our  Englishman  were 
of  a  mind  to  question  his  source,  and  perhaps  to  go  and 
see  for  himself  there  would  not  only  be  the  vast  dist- 
ance between  Europe  and  Cathay  to  deter  him,  but  the 
fact  that  China  was  in  one  of  its  closed  phases.  Around 
T370  the  intensely  nationalistic  and  inward-looking 
Ming  dynasty  had  acceded  to  the  throne,  and  visitors 
were  not  encouraged.  This  element  of  mystery  helped 
to  foster  the  myth  about  the  vast  and  tantalising  coun- 
try out  to  the  East,  with  only  occasional  tales  arriving 
back  with  the  rare  Jesuit  or  merchant  who  gained  access 
to  the  country.  To  contemporaries  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  tlrings  which  became  clear  from  their  accoun- 
ts was  that  the  Chinese,  unlike  the  natives  of  the  recently 
discovered  Americas,  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
Europeans.  'They  are  men  of  great  skill  and  of  our  qual- 
ity, though  of  uglier  aspect  with  little  bits  of  eyes',  said 
one  Italian  merchant  in  15 15 ;  and  John  Nieuhoff,  in  his 
account  of  the  1644 Dutch  embassy  to  the  new  Manchu 
dynasty, said: 'the whole  kingdomis  swayed  byphiloso- 
phers  to  whom  not  only  the  people  but  the  grandees  yield 
an  awful  reverence  . . .'.  China  still  remained  relatively 
obscure,  but  links  between  the  two  hemispheres  grad- 
ually improved:  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had  been 
established  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Dutch,  who  in  1602  formed  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  succeeded  despite  their 


rivalry,  in  gaining  a  foothold  on  Formosa.  Around 
same  time, the  EnglishEast  IndiaCompany  wasform 
with  its  merchants  trading  from  Siam.  Small  wonc 
then,  that  Europeans  did  not  distinguish  Chinese  fr 
Japanese  when  the  boats  unloaded  their  cargoes  from 
East,  and  that  both  tended  to  be  lumped  toget 
with  all  Eastern  objects  under  the  generic  te 
'Indian'.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cent! 
Eastern  art  began  to  reach  Europe  in  significant  qua 
ities.  Porcelain  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  precious  ci 
osity,  of  the  same  order  as  ostrich  eggs  or  add 
tongues,  and  gradually  became  a  standard  perquisite 
fashionable  homes.  Lacquer  puzzled  and  impressed 
Europeans  who  had  seen  it,  one  Spanish  Friar  callim 
after  he  had  been  on  an  embassy  to  Peking  in  15 
'very  well  wrought  and  painted,  that  it  seemeth  1 
damask  and  of  the  colour  of  gold'.  Not  surprisingly! 
rapidly  became  highly  prized,  and  in  161 3,  for  examJ 
'a  cabinet  of  Chinese  work'  was  given  to  Prini 
Elizabeth  on  her  marriage  to  Frederick  V  of  the  Rli 
Palatinate.  These  goods  were  expensive,  but  their  m 
vellous  delicacy  and  romantic  origins  caused  them  tq 
eagerly  bought  up.  Out  of  this  demand  there  spnfj 
the  first  imitations,  that  is,  the  first  chinoiserie. 

The  earliest  examples  of  this  style  now  remaining: 
Dutch  and  English;  French  and  German  pieces  all  eje 
from  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
this  clearly  reflects  the  English  and  Dutch  trade  moji 
polies  in  the  East.  By  the  second  decade  of  the  sevjl 
tcenth  century  English  craftsmen  were  producing  i' 
earliest  japanning',  that  is,  the  imitation  in  shellad 
the  much  tougher  and  more  brilliant  Chinese 
Vernicifera  which  was  unobtainable  in  Europe.  Wit 
few  exceptions,  however,  the  actual  forms  of  the  fuii 
ture  were  not  influenced  by  Chinese  shapes,  and  oi:i 
Chinese  screens  were  dismantled  and  made  up  agaiiii 
a  style  acceptable  in  Europe,  as  a  mirror  frame  frn 
Ham  House  shows  (No.  1).  The  table  beneath  it  i$i 
example  of  English  japanning.  The  frame  is  execisi 
in  the  manner  deplored  by  Stalker  and  Parker  in  tlfi 
famous  'Treatise  on  Japanning'  of  1688,  for  'you  u 
observe  the  finest  hodgpodge  and  medly  of  men  I11 
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js  turned  topsie  turvie,  and  instead  of  marching  by 
id  you  shall  see  them  taking  journeys  through  the 
as  if  they  had  found  out  Dr.  Wilkinson's  way  of 
veiling  to  the  moon  .  .  .'.This  was  not  avital  consid- 
tion,  since  to  the  Western  eye  Eastern  art  seemed  to 
lacking  all  perspective  and  proportion. 
\  vital  accessory  to  any  lacquer  cabinet  was,  of 
irse,  a  cluster  of  porcelain  vases  on  top,  and  although 
inese  merchants  sold  the  traders  vast  quantities  of 
ir  generally  second-rate  ware,  it  was  never  enough, 
1  so  the  European  potteries  began  to  attempt  imita- 
ns.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  Delft  pottery 
s  producing  fairly  exact  copies  of  the  blue  and  white. 
:he  second  half  of  the  century  their  designs  improved, 
oming  eclectic  and  fanciful.  No.  2  illustrates  tliis 
<nt:  it  shows  a  panel  of  tiles  made  in  the  third  quarter 
the  century,  and  the  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that 
mitates  Chinese  wallpaper.  Louis  XIV's  Trianon  dc 
rcelaine,  built  in  the  winter  of  1670-71,  so  famous 
Iso  short-lived,  must  have  been  decorated  with  just 
h  tiles.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Chin- 


1.  A  late  seventeenth 
century  mirror  made 
up  of  fragments 
from  a  Chinese  screen. 
Haii)  House, 
Richmond. 

2.  A  Delft  panel  of 
thirty-six  tiles  m  tin 
glazed  earthenware, 
made  in  imitation  of 
Chinese  wallpaper. 
Second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


esc  wallpapers  were  being  advertised  in  the  London 
Gazette.  The  number  of  East  India  Company  ships 
arriving  increased  dramatically.  According  to  Defoe,  the 
face  of  London  was  changed:  '. . .  the  eminent  Corner 
Houses  in  the  chief  streets  of  London  are  chosen  out  by 
Town-tinkers  to  furnish  us  with  tea-kettles  .  .  .'  for  the 
tea-ceremony  had  arrived  to  stay.  Silks  and  calicoes 
were  being  unloaded  in  such  large  numbers,  and  the 
fashion  for  them  was  so  raging,  that  the  English  textile 
industry  slumped  dangerously.  Although  in  1700 
Parliament  passed  a  bill  forbidding  the  importation  of 
'Indian'  textiles,  this  went  the  way  of  most  sumptuary 
laws,  and,  as  with  Prohibition,  probably  actually 
stimulated  demand.  There  were  riots,  like  the  one  in 
Spitalsfield  where  a  butcher  seized  a  cleaver  and  killed 
a  weaver,  'in  defence  of  his  wife's  calicoe  dress'.  If  the 
embroidered  satin  hangings  on  the  bed  from  Erthig 
House  (No.  3)  were  imported  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bed's  manufacture  in  1720,  then  one  can  be  sure  that 
they  were  smuggled. 

The  vogue  for  all  aspects  of  Chinese  art  continued  to 
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3-  A  bed  from  Erthig 

House  furnished  with 

Chinese  silk. 

I  'ictoria  and  Albert 

Museum. 


4.  A  Chelsea  imitation 

of  a  Japanese  Imari 

plate  English, 

mid-eighteenth 

century. 

Walter  S.  Beaton 

Collection. 


5.  A  chair  carved  and 
decorated  in  the 
Chinese  taste.  English, 
mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


grow,  bringing  in  its  train  some  fascinating  absurdities, 
such  as  the  episode  of  the  'Chinoiserie  gentleman', 
George  Pahnanazar,  who  enjoyed  great  success  in  Eng- 
lish drawing  rooms  until  he  was  exposed  as  a  fraud  in 
1712.  He  reveals,  incidentally,  how  little  educated  peo- 
ple still  knew  about  the  real  China,  for  he  was  nothing 
but  a  perfectly  ordinary  Frenchman  who  decided  to 
pass  himself  off  as  a  citizen  of  Formosa,  and  wrote  a 
description  of  that  island,  published  in  1704.  He  sy- 
stematically fabricated  a  whole  culture  and  language, 
even  translating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  giving  the  equi- 
valents of  the  numbers  -  the  Chinese  for  one  hundred  is 
'ptommstomm',  for  example.  The  work  is  redolent 
with  moral  earnestness,  but  nonetheless,  reminiscent  of 
the  song  sung  by  the  Chinaman  in  an  almost  con- 
temporary French  comedy:  'Je  viens  expres  du  Congo, 
ho,  ho,  ho'.  In  its  time,  however,  the  book  was  very 
successful  and  went  into  two  editions. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  complete 
range  of  Eastern  artefacts  was  known,  admired  and  imi- 
tated by  the  West.  As  the  eighteenth  century  progres- 
sed, however,  Chinoiserie  became  more  than  just  an 
exotic  variant  in  the  spectrum  of  artistic  possibilities.  It 
became  a  vital  part  of  the  aesthetic  of  Rococo,  which 
was  in  reaction  to  the  stern  classical  tradition  in  art.  Like 
the  Gothick,  it  reinforced  this  reaction.  Although  a 
very  few  people  like  Sir  William  Temple  were  pre- 
pared to  grant  that  Chinese  art  had  its  own  logic,  on  the 
whole,  both  its  admirers  and  its  detractors  saw  it  as  an- 
archical :  after  all,  the  Chinese  had  clearly  never  had  a 
Vitruvius  or  Palladio.  As  Pcre  Attiret  said,  when  admir- 


ing a  palace  in  Peking  in  1749,  'I  am  tempted  to  I 
lieve  that  in  comparison  with  them  [the  Chinese]  t 
are  poor  and  sterile  .  .  .  with  us  uniformity,  and  syt- 
metry  are  everywhere  demanded.  Nothing  must  staj 
by  itself;  nothing  is  tolerated  which  is  the  leastjjit  6 
o*  place :  one  part  must  be  balanced  by  a  corresponds 
feature  on  the  other  side  .  .  .'.  And  so  the  apparent  ri 
domness  and  the  asymmetry  of  Chinese  art  fused  w| 
Rococo,  and  produced  suchworks  as  the  mi  d-eighteer. 
century  overmantel  mirror.  Rococo  chinoise: 
differed  from  that  of  the  seventeenth  century 
being  dominated  by  French  designs.  Artists  of  1 
standing  of  Watteau,  Boucher  and  Jean-Baptiste  Pil 
ment  took  over  the  quaint,  stunted  pagodas  of  lacqi 
cabinets,  the  ho-ho  birds  of  the  wallpapers,  remov 
the  grotesque  element  and  gave  them  elegant  substan 
These  designs  were  reproduced  or  echoed  in  all  me 
trom  Drottnin^holm  to  Vicenza  to  Battersea.  Chin 
serie  rooms  and  indeed  whole  buildings  enjoyed  a  gr 
popularity  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  and  were  a 
copied  all  over  Europe.  Pavilions  and  pagodas  spraj 
up  in  the  parks,  the  belated  successors  to  the  Trianonj 
Porcelaine.  But  these  eighteenth  century  examples  a 
fered  from  the  Trianon  not  only  in  that  their  chinj 
serie  was  much  more  pronounced,  having  the  swept  ( 
corners,  lattice-work  balustrade,  the  odd  palm-trj 
and  tinkling-bells  but  the  porcelain  tliis  time  was  til 
porcelain.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centu 
Johann  Friedrich  Bottger,  working  in  Dresden  I 
Augustus  the  Strong,  discovered  the  secret  of  0 
medium  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  Meisx 
porcelain  factor)*  was  pre-eminent  in  Europe,  their  m| 
famous  contribution  to  Chinoiserie  being  the  figurir 
of  squat,  grinning  pagodas,  which  were  rapidly  copj 
all  around  Europe.  As  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cty 
copies  of  oriental  porcelain  were  made,  such  as  4 
imitation  (No.  4)  of  a  Japanese  Imari  plate,  produci 
by  the  Chelsea  factory.  English  eighteenth  centu 
chinoiserie's  most  striking  contribution  to  the  gen 
was  furniture  with  mouldings  shaped  like  the  roofsj 
pagodas,  fretworked  like  fences  in  Chinese  landscap 
and  perhaps  worked  in  imitation  of  bamboo,  as  in  1 
mid-eighteenth  century  mahogany  chair  (No.  5).  "I* 
cultivation  of  this  idiosyncratic  style  was  not  uiuveri 
ly  popular.  John  Shebbcare  lamented  that  'walls  1 
covered  with  Chinese  paper  filled  with  figures  whl 
resemble  notlring  in  God's  creation,  and  which  i] 
nation  would  prohibit  for  the  sake  of  pregnant  wonl 
. . .  Nay,  so  excessive  is  the  love  of  Chinese  architect  I 
become,  that  at  present  foxhunters  would  be  sorryji 
break  a  leg  in  pursuing  their  sport  in  leaping  any  gfi 
that  was  not  made  in  the  eastern  taste  of  little  bits) 
wood  standing  in  all  directions  .  .  .'.  Lord  Shafts 
bury  regarded  Chinoiserie  as  a  siren  luring  men  fr<j| 
the  cultivation  of  the  pure  classical  taste  which  ] 
linked  to  their  ethical  standards. 

Despite  this,  when  the  polemic  over  the  genre  1< 
died  down,  and  taste  veered  away  from  Rococo  in 
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ond  half  ot  the  century,  the  impulse  towards  Chinois- 
B  still  remained.  In  the  pagoda  at  Kew,  in  the  cabinet 
nois  of  Marie- Antoinette's  Haiiiean  at  Versailles,  and 
the  occasional  austere  Neo-classical  piece  of  furni- 
e  decorated  with  Chinese  lacquer.  The  last  fling  of 
,d,  fantastic  Chinoiserie  in  this  country  was,  of  course, 
:  Brighton  Pavilion,  a  building  which  in  its  fanciful- 
;s  is  comparable  to  Frederick  the  Great's  tea-house  at 
is  Souci,  devised  at  the  height  of  the  fashion.  The 
)inet  illustrated  (No.  6),  of  English  japanning,  with 
et  panels  of  true  lacquer,  was  probably  made  by  the 
m  of  Crace  and  Sons  who  submitted  designs  for  the 
erior  of  the  pavilion  to  the  Prince  Regent  between 
t8  and  1820. 

Thereafter  the  traditional  role  of  Chinoiserie  died 
'ay  in  England:  perhaps  the  English  public  turned 
ay  in  disgust  from  the  image  of  a  dissipated  and  stout 
nnysurrounded  byso  much  garish, gimcrackexotic- 
1.  Certainly,  the  kind  of  Chinoiserie  which  involved 
ded  lacquer  panels,  ho-ho  birds,  mandarins  and 
godas  has  never  re-appeared  except  as  part  of  the  all 
)  frequent  eighteenth  century  revivals.  Chinoiserie 
tead  turned  serious,  its  most  important  characteristics 
ing  the  imitation  of  the  techniques  and  the  simplicity 
Oriental  art,  instead  of  the  richness  which  had  fas- 
lated  the  previous  centuries.  Barbedicnne  in  Paris 
pied  Chinese  cloisonne  enamelling;  Tiffany's  import- 
Japanese  workmen  to  make  cutlery  in  'shakudo',  and 
the  'mokume'  technique  previously  used  on  samurai 
ords;  Minton  experimenting  in  glazing,  made  the 
(No.  7)  for  the  1862  exhibition,  in  imitation  of 
linese  crackle  glazing.  Christopher  Dresser,  admiring 
3  pure  forms  of  Japanese  art,  revolutionised  silver  des- 
ls.This  tea  service  (No.  8)  owes  the  design  of  its  handle 
well  as  its  austere  appearance  to  the  East.  The  cultural 
rriers  of  China  and  Japan  had  of  course  been  pierced 
3hina  in  1842  after  the  Opium  war,  Japan  in  1849  by 
)mmodore  Perry  -  and  with  freer  trade  relations,  the 
'est  was  laid  open  to  the  influence  of  a  much  greater 
lantity  and  variety  of  artefacts.  In  previous  centuries, 
panese  objects  have  been  in  the  minority.  Now  the 
oportions  were  reversed,  and  Japonaiserie  was  all 


6.  A  cabinet  of 
English  workmanship 
decorated  with 
I  nglish  lacquer  and 
overlaid  with  Chinese 
lacquer  panels  of  a 
slightly  earlier  date. 
English,  c.  1 8 1 5. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


7.  A  Minton  salt-glaze 
vase,  c.  i860. 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


8.  A  tea  service 
designed  by 
Christopher  Dresser, 
c.  1880. 

Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 


the  rage.  As  in  the  eighteenth  century,  both  came  to 
typify  the  aesthetic  aspirations  of  those  in  reaction  to 
the  academic  art  of  the  period:  the  woodcuts,  fans  and 
screens  of  Japan,  and  the  porcelain  of  China  seemed  to 
embody  the  purity,  the  aloofness,  the  freedom  from 
conventions  of  minute  realism  and  of  an  elaborate  sub- 
ject matter,  towards  which  Manet,  Whistler,  Fantin- 
Latour,  Morris  and  many  other  aspired.  As  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  vogue  also  met  with  ridicule: 
,1  cartoon  from  an  1880  edition  of  Punch  speaks  for 
itself  (No.  9). 

Of  course,  not  even  these  artists  understood  Chinese 
art :  how  could  they  when  they  had  never  seen  anything 
from  the  pre-Ming  period.  As  Roger  Fry  remarked, 
the  English  'may  feel  happy  enough  in  the  presence  of 
trifling  bibelots,  the  Chinoiserics  of  later  periods  which 
have  become  acclimatized  in  our  drawing-rooms,  but 
the  great  art,  above  all  the  religious  art  will  repel  them 
by  its  strangeness'.  We  of  course  are  more  familiar  with 
this  great  art:  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  with 
our  growing  understanding  and  appreciation,  we  shall 
also  produce  Chinoiserie,  or  whether  incomprehension 
is  not  a  vital  part  of  its  engendering. 


9.  A  cartoon  from 
Punch,  1880. 
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CHINESE  BLUE  AND  WHITE 


from  the  Clark  Collection 


Margaret  Medley 


tei-p'ing. 
>nd  halt" 
le  fourteenth 
ury. 

;ht:  39.5  cm. 

emple  vase. 
>nd  half 
le  fourteenth 
ury. 

?ht:  26.5  cm. 


The  exhibition  at  Spink  and  Son  in  London  of  forty-three  pieces  from  the  Clark  Collection 
shows  within  a  small  scale  the  major  changes  in  taste  and  decorative  style  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  forty-three  pieces  of 
Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain  from  the 
Clark  Collection  at  Spink  and  Son  has  given 
many  people  the  opportunity  to  examine  closely  some 
of  the  fine  and  interesting  pieces  assembled  by  the 
Clarks  from  1925  onward.  These  have  been  largely  in- 
accessible for  some  years,  although  many  have  been  re- 
produced in  books  and  articles  on  ceramics,  and  some 
have  been  exhibited  here  and  overseas. 

More  than  anything  else,  the  exhibition  demon- 
strated in  this  quite  small  number  of  objects,  the  major 
changes  in  taste  and  decorative  style  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  the  popularity  of  underglaze 
blue  painting  was  overtaken  in  both  palace  and  popular 
esteem  by  the  famille  verte  and  other  overglaze  enamel- 
ling, and  the  new  fashion  for  superior  monochrome 
colours.  In  the  small  space  available  here  it  is  best  to 
consider  the  major  changes  rather  than  attempt  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  fifteenth  century  alone,  the  best  repre- 
sented period  in  the  exhibition  and  in  some  respects  the 
best  known. 

The  story  of  the  introduction  and  early  development 
of  underglaze  blue  is  familiar,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
emphasise  the  effect  it  had  on  Chinese  ceramic  history. 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  exhibition  only  one, 
relatively  late  example  of  the  type  intended  for  export 
is  included:  the  mei-p'ing  (No.  1)  to  which  there  is  a 
pair  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
In  style  this  is  quite  different  from  those  pieces  made 
for  the  domestic  market  of  south  China,  of  which  there 
were  three,  all  significantly  smaller  than  anything 
made  for  the  foreign,  specifically,  Islamic  market.  One 
of  these  is  the  rather  odd  looking  vase  (No.  2)  with  its 
unco-ordinated  decoration,  a  somewhat  extreme  ex- 
ample of  the  confusion  of  decorative  elements  found 
on  many  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  this  kind,  as  though 
the  painter  were  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  balance 
and  proportion  and  had  hurriedly  thrown  a  few  motifs 
together  simply  to  colour  the  piece. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however, 
such  disorganised  treatments  had  been  left  behind 
under  the  stimulus  of  palace  patronage,  and  the  new 
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4-  Leys  jar. 
Cheng-te  mark 
and  period  (1506-)  j 
Height:  10. S  cui. 

5.  Brush-wash  cr 
with  gilt  rim  band. 
Hsuan-tc  mark 
and  period;,  1420- U 
Depth:  17.S  cm. 


itury  under  the  Ming  Dynasty  is  dominated  by  the 
')histication  of  imperial  taste.  This  is  admirably  illus- 
ted  by  a  number  of  pieces  of  superior  quality,  both 
hnical  and  aesthetic,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fine  bowl 

0.  3)  with  its  fluently  drawn  floral  scroll  round  the 
lide,  and  the  brush-washer  with  its  exquisite  design 
fish  swimming  in  a  lotus  pool,  a  fourteenth-century 
ign  here  given  new  life  under  Hsuan-te  (No. 

3y  the  end  of  the  century  not  only  had  the  quality  of 
porcelain  itself,  and  the  glaze,  been  much  refined,  a 
nemcnt  not  always  subsequently  maintained,  but 
designs  had  subtly  altered.  Imperial  patronage  still 
ant  that  fine  quality  design  along  traditional  lines 
;  bcin"  executed,  but  the  drawing  had  become  less 
>ng  and  new  motifs  had  made  their  appearance.  This 
be  seen  in  two  pieces,  both  of  great  interest.  One  is 
leys  jar  dating  from  the  Cheng-te  period  (No.  4), 
example  of  singular  quality,  the  decoration  of  which 
niquc.  While  the  Chinese  art  historian  will  refer  to 
.  as  a  stylised  lotus  scroll,  those  more  familiar  with 
mic  traditions  arc  likely  to  call  it  'pomegranate 
)11'  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  such  scrolls  found 
:he  so-called  Herat  carpets.  It  is  indeed  significant 
t  there  should  be  this  strong  Islamic  flavour,  for  it 
;  at  this  date  that  so  many  of  the  eunuchs  were  hav- 
blue  and  white  porcelains  made  for  them  with  in- 
ptions  in  Arabic  or  Persian  on  them  in  evidence  of 
ir  allegiance  to  Islam.  Of  quite  different  character  is 
mei-p'ing  (No.  6)  of  c.  1500.  It  is  one  of  the  heralds 
:he  fundamental  change  in  decorative  style  which 
k  place  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  when  there 
;  what  seems  almost  to  have  amounted  to  a  revul- 
1  against  the  studied  perfections  of  the  previous  cen- 
Popular  taste  was  veering  towards  informal  deco- 
ons  even  as  early  as  the  Ch'eng-hua  period  when 
ire  scenes  began  to  appear  on  some  of  the  smaller 
fine  pieces.  Now  this  preference  came  more  into 
open  and  figure  scenes  with  landscapes,  and  bird 
flower  designs  began  to  oust  the  older  floral  scrolls, 
ven  the  limited  formality  seen  in  the  borders  on  the 
-p'ing  was  disappearing  by  the  Chia-ching  period  as 
popularity  of  the  illustrated  books,  which  were  the 
rce  of  many  of  the  new  decorations,  grew.  Thus  by 
Wan-li  period,  to  which  the  wall  vase  (No.  7)  can 
iated,  even  such  limited  formal  borders  had  almost 
lpletely  gone.  The  rather  strong  violet  blue  of  the 
:  is  characteristic  of  much  sixteenth-century  produc- 

1,  and  is  likely  to  be  due  to  improvements  in  the 
ification  and  grinding  of  the  cobalt.  The  brilliance 
he  colour  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  was  im- 
ted  colour,  for  the  Chinese  succeeded  in  attaining 
the  same  bright  colour  with  their  own  pigment, 
'he  Wan-li  period,  with  the  kind  of  free  decoration 
1  on  the  wall  vase,  saw  the  beginning  of  the  transi- 
lal  style  in  which  forms  were  often  very  different 
n  those  to  which  the  potters  had  been  accustomed 
:o  that  time.  Some  very  odd  shapes  were  made  in  the 


3.  Bowl  with 
Hsiian-ti  mark 
and  of  the  period 
(1426-1435). 
Depth:  20.7cm. 

6.  Mei-p'ing, 
w  ith  figures  in 
landscape. 

Late  fifteenth  century. 
Height:  29.8  cm. 


4  /all  vase. 
I  t-Ji  mark 
J  period 
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.vers  with 
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:nteenth  century. 
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seventeenth  century,  some  ot  them  rather  large  and  un- 
gainly. There  were  also  many  shapes  made  to  suit  the 
European  market,  of  which  the  two  ewers  (No.  8)  are 
good  examples,  with  tree  decoration  running  all  round 
the  body.  It  was  this  style,  often  including  quite  small 
decorative  motifs,  which  was  adopted  tor  the  decora- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  the  tin  glazed  earthenware  of 
Nevers,  while  the  'tulip'  motif  transmitted  to  China 
from  Europe,  was  to  be  sucked  back  into  the  European 
tradition  in  a  slightly  disguised  form  in  the  Deltt  wares, 
and  figured  often  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  interesting  to  sec  how  this 


well-chosen  exhibition  illustrated  the  foreign  influence 
entering  China  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed and  transformed  in  the  fifteenth  into  something 
wholly  Chinese  and  then,  after  a  period  of  develop- 
ment changed  again  under  the  demands  of  the  foreign 
trade.  But  in  the  final  stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  skill  of  the  potter  and  the  dis- 
tinctively individual  style  of  the  decoration  secures  for 
these  pieces  a  positive  Chinese  identity. 
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THE  IRON  BRUSH 


Chinese  Rubbings  from  Engraved  Stones 
Roderick  Whitfield 


'The  Iron  Brush',  a  term  properly  applied  to  the  chisel  of  the  seal-cutter,  reflects  the  high 
value  which  Chinese  connoisseurs  placed  upon  the  skills  of  the  craftsmen  who  engraved 
personal  or  official  seals. 


The  impressions  from  Chinese  seals,  made  with 
vermilion  seal  paste,  will  be  familiar  to  all  who 
have  ever  looked  at  a  Chinese  painting.  There, 
they  may  indicate  authorship,  ownership,  or  simply  ap- 
proval. Artists  like  Ch'i  Pai-shih  in  our  own  century 
engraved  their  own  seals,  and  indeed  Ch'i  Pai-shih 
ranked  his  seal-cutting  as  high  as  Ins  painting  in  artistic 
importance.  But  the  vast  majority  of  seal-cutters  have 
remained  anonymous.  So  have  those  men  who,  over 
the  centuries,  have  undertaken  to  translate  the  infinite- 
ly varying  traces  of  brush  and  ink  into  stone.  Through 
the  medium  of  rubbings,  easily  made,  cheap  and  port- 
able, we  can  enjoy  masterpieces  of  calligraphy,  pictorial 
engraving  or  low  relief,  while  the  stones  themselves  are 
still  safe  in  their  original  locations. 

Taking  rubbings  of  important  texts  engraved  on 
stone  was  already  common  practice  in  the  T'ang  dynasty 
(618-906  ad)  and  may  well  have  started  as  early  as  the 
Han  dynasty  (bc  206-220  ad),  when  such  engravings 
first  became  common.  Rubbings,  made  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  tough,  thin  paper  over  the  stone,  brushing  it 
well  into  the  engraved  characters,  and  applying  a  pad 
moistened  with  ink,  provide  exact  images,  in  black  and 
white,  of  the  original  stone.  They  differ  in  three  im- 
portant respects  from  a  woodblock  print :  the  text,  be- 
ing carved  into  the  stone,  appears  white  on  a  black 
ground;  it  is  not  reversed;  and  it  is  the  paper,  not  the 
stone,  that  is  inked.  It  has  been  thought  that  rubbings 
from  engraved  stones  both  anticipated  and  inspired  the 
development  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks.  How- 
ever, the  recent  discovery  of  fabrics  with  partially  prin- 
ted designs,  from  the  tomb  of  the  Marquess  of  Tai  (dat- 
ing shortly  after  bc  168),  carries  the  history  of  wood- 
block printing  much  earlier  than  the  first  known  in- 
stances of  rubbing. 

Since  the  rubbing  reproduces  the  stone  engraving  in 
original  size,  with  complete  fidelity  even  to  the  imper- 
fections in  its  surface,  its  importance  for  the  rapid  dis- 
semination of  authorised  texts  can  be  appreciated.  In 
China,  this  characteristic  of  the  rubbing  had  other  ad- 
vantages: monumental  inscriptions  were  often  carved 
following  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  calligraphcr  and, 
providing  that  the  engraver  had  faithfully  rendered\hc 
strokes  of  his  brush,  rubbings  provided  a  cheap  means 


for  every  writer  to  study  masterpieces  of  calligraphy 
By  the  beginning  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  in  the  reign  c 
Emperor  T'ai-tsung  (reigned  627-649  ad),  we  can  b 
sure  that  this  was  so,  for  under  his  rule  calligraphy  migl; 
almost  be  said  to  have  become  an  instrument  of  govern 
ment  and  the  beautiful  regular  hand  ofhis  principal  min 
isters.  men  like  Yu  Shih-nan,  Ou-yang  Hsiin  and  Ch 
Sui-liang,  became  the  standard  not  only  for  T'ang  Chin; 
but  for  every  dynasty  until  the  present  time. 

Such  enthusiasm  for  the  critical  appreciation  of  calli 
graphy  was  the  fount  of  a  large  literature  on  inscription 
and  rubbings.  Collections  of  the  engraved  stones  them 
selves  were  also  made,  beginning  with  the  texts  of  th 
Confucian  classics,  completed  in  652,052  characters  o: 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  slabs  in  837  ad,  and  forming  th 
nucleus  of  the  present-day  Pei-lin  or  Forest  of  Stelat 
now  part  of  the  Shensi  Provincial  Museum  at  Sian,  re 
cently  visited  by  The  Connoisseur  Tour  of  China.  Thi 
splendid  collection  has  been  added  to  in  every  dynast) 
and  now  numbers  well  over  a  thousand  tablets,  datin 
from  Ch'in  and  Han  times  until  the  present. 

Early  rubbings  of  the  finest  stones  have  always  bee: 
highly  valued,  particularly  those  taken  in  the  Sung  dyn 
asty  (960-1279  ad)  or  earlier,  in  view  of  the  inevita 
ble  blurring  of  detail  in  later  rubbings  as  the  stones  be 
came  worn.  The  advent  of  photography  has  in  no  wa 
diminished  the  importance  of  rubbings.  Engraved  pic 
torial  designs,  low  reliefs,  the  inscriptions  on  archai 
bronzes,  even  the  decoration  and  form  of  complel 
bronze  vessels,  can  be  skilfully  rendered  in  black  an 
white  by  an  expert  taker  of  rubbings.  Modern  Chine! 
archaeological  reports  make  full  use  of  the  techniqu 
and  the  rich  harvest  of  materials  discovered  in  recet 
years  has  provided  scholars  with  impeccable  rubbing 
of  stones  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  engrave 
and  deposited  in  the  tomb,  without  the  wear  and  ta 
of  intervening  centuries  in  the  open. 

Strangely,  two  twentieth-century  discoveries  mal 
it  possible  to  compare  an  authentic  T'ang  dynasty  nil 
bing,  miraculously  preserved  since  the  tenth  century  i 
a  sealed  library,  with  a  modern  rubbing  made  from  a 
epitaph  excavated  from  a  T'ang  tomb  at  Loyang.  1 
heighten  the  drama  of  this  encounter,  the  calligraphy: 
that  of  father  and  son. 
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imone  the  thousands  of  documents  discovered  at 
beginning  of  this  century  at  the  Caves  of  the  Thou- 
J  Buddhas  at  Tunhuang  was  a  modest  booklet  of  a 
•  passes.  Two  pages  are  now  in  the  Bibliotbeque  Nat- 
ile,  and  ten  in  the  British  Library.  They  show  part 
.  rubbing  taken  from  a  tablet  known  as  the  Hua-tu- 
p«  written  in  63 1  ad  by  Ou-yang  Hsiin.  already 
itioncd  as  one  ot  the  distinguished  men  who  served 
jghest  officials  and  calligraphcrs  ot  empire-wide  re- 
\ti  at  the  court  ot  Emperor  T'ai-tsung.  In  clarity  it 
nmenselv  superior  to  rubbings  ot  the  same  tablet 
ded  down  by  collectors,  for  even  the  best  of  these 
x  no  earlier  than  the  Ming  dynasty,  and  may  have 
n  taken  from  a  stone  re-engraved  in  the  Sung  dyn- 

not  only  the  balance  and  grace  ot  Ou-yang  Hsiin's 
pt  that  makes  this  rubbing  important.  A  reading  of 
Bua-tu-ssu  pei  reveals  not  only  that  it  is  incomplete, 
that  the  stone  itselt  was  already  fragmentary  when 
rubbing  was  made  and  mounted.  The  text  dedicates 
agoda  commemorating  a  Ch'an  master  from  the 
a-tu  temple:  quite  possibly  the  stone  was  smashed  in 
general  persecution  ot  Buddhism  in  845  AD.  This 
bing  was  then  taken  from  the  surviving  fragments, 
arly  its  one-time  owner  in  Tunhuang,  far  from  the 
ital,  treasured  it  for  the  calligraphy  alone,  as  a  model 
his  own  writing. 

."he  Hua-tu-ssu  tablet  was  originally  square  in  for- 
t,  with  thirty-tour  columns  of  thirty-three  charac- 
;  each:  the  booklet  preserves  parts  of  the  first  eight 
•s  only.  The  funerary  tablet  of  Ch'iian  Nan-sheng. 
:overcd  and  published  about  titty  years  ago,  is  com- 
te.  About  three  feet  square,  it  has  forty-six  columns 
orty-seven  characters  each.  Ch'iian  Nan-sheng  was  a 
rean  who  helped  to  suppress  the  Koguryo  kingdom 
1  to  establish  T'ang  rule  both  in  Korea  and  in  Liao- 
ig;  for  which  he  received  signal  imperial  favours.  He 
d  in  679  ad,  and  was  buried  at  Loyang.  His  funeral 
■let  with  its  cover  would  have  been  buried  at  the 


lower  end  of  the  tomb  path,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  proper.  The  epitaph  was  written  out  for  the 
engraver  by  none  other  than  Ou-yang  T'ung,  the  son 
of  Ou-yang  Hsiin,  in  a  hand  extremely  close  to  his 
father's.  A  detail  (No.  2)  clearly  shows  the  clarity  of 
structure  and  delicate  balance  of  the  characters,  which 
are  the  same  size  in  both  works. 

The  square  tablet  was  covered  in  the  tomb  by  an- 
other square  slab,  its  upper  edges  chamfered  (No.  1).  It 
is  sumptuously  engraved,  the  centre  with  nine  seal  char- 
acters each  nearly  six  inches  square,  reading  'Great 
T  ang,  Epitaph  of  the  Late  Especially  Promoted  Lord 
Ch'iian',  the  mitred  borders  with  a  rich  tracery  of  vine 
stems,  flowers,  bunches  of  grapes  and  gaily  bounding 
lions  (No.  2),  in  a  spirit  of  controlled  exuberance  char- 
acteristic of  the  Tang  dynasty  and  contrasting  with  the 
simplicity  ot  the  seal  characters  of  the  title. 

Pictorial  designs  on  stone  tablets  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  tomb.  One  of  the  finest  stelae  in  the  Pei- 
lin  at  Sian  is  the  tablet  of  I-fu,  known  as  the  Ch'an  Mas- 
ter of  Great  Wisdom,  a  long  tribute  to  a  prominent 
Ch'an  monk,  compiled  by  a  lay  disciple  and  written 
out  by  the  calligrapher  Shih  Wei-tse.  Standing  over 
eleven  feet  high,  including  the  title  with  its  canopy  of 
dragons,  the  tablet  is  only  one  of  the  great  stones  in  the 
Pci-lin.  There  is  just  room  to  step  between  them  and 
feel  the  silky  blackness  of  the  stone,  the  result  of  the 
taking  of  countless  rubbings.  One  tablet,  recording  in 
780  ad  the  progress  in  China  of  Nestorian  Christianity 
introduced  from  Syria,  was  so  popular  with  Western 
visitors  that  it  is  even  now  protected  by  a  glass  case;  the 
rest  stand  freely.  That  for  the  Ch'an  Master  of  Great 
Wisdom  is  especially  distinguished  by  its  pictorial  bor- 
ders (No.  3). 

An  earlier  phase  of  royal  and  aristocratic  patronage 
ot  Buddhism  is  to  be  seen  in  the  caves  at  Lung-men. 
Work  began  here  about  494  ad,  when  the  Northern 
Wei  court  felt  secure  enough  to  move  from  Ta-t'ung 
close  to  China's  northern  border  (where  they  had  al- 
ready carved  a  magnificent  series  of  caves  at  Yiin- 


2.  Ou-yang  T  ung 
(died  691  ad). 
Epitaph  for  Ch'iian 
Nan-sheng,  dated 
679  ad  (detail  approx. 
37  cm.  high).  In  this 
funerary  tablet,  placed 
in  the  tomb  and  not 
discovered  until  1922, 
Ou-yang  Tung's 
hand  is  seen  to  be 
very  close  to  his 
father's. 

The  British  Library. 


1.  Rubbing  of  the 
cover  of  Ch'iian 
Nan-sheng's  epitaph 
(2I  93  cm.  square. 
The  title,  'Great 
T'ang,  Epitaph  of  the 
Late  Especially 
Promoted  Lord 
Ch'iian'  is  in  the 
archaic  seal  script  for 
greater  solemnity. 
The  British  Museum. 
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3.  Ornamental  border 
from  the  edge  of  the 
Stele  of  the  Ch'an 
Master  of  Great 
Wisdom,  dated 
736  ad.  Height  of 
detail  95  cm.  The 
stele,  over  eleven  feet 
high,  is  one  of  the 
great  stones  in  the 
Pei-lin  or  Forest  of 
Stelae  in  the  SheVisi 
Provincial  Museum, 
Sian. 

The  British  Museum. 


kang),  to  Loyang.  Loyang,  in  the  centre  of  metropo. 
tan  China,  had  been  a  capital  in  the  Han  dynasty:  u 
move  there  meant  an  acceptance  of  Chinese  values  1 
the  Tartar  Wei.  At  Lung-men,  a  few  miles  south  of  tf 
capital,  the  river  Yi  cuts  through  a  massive  limesto; 
ridge,  forming  cliffs  on  both  the  cast  and  west  ban]. 
Cutting  began  at  the  southern  end  of  the  western  cli 
and  the  earliest  sculptures  are  all  found  there  in  the  K 
yang  cave.  Thereafter  thousands  of  images  were  mai 
in  the  Pin-yang  and  other  caves,  with  peaks  of  activi 
during  the  period  from  500  to  530  ad  and  again  b 
tween  650  and  710  ad.  The  largest  cave,  the  Feng-hsic 
ssu,  whose  massive  central  image  of  the  Buddha  don 
inates  the  whole  cliff,  belongs  to  this  latter  period  ar, 
the  patronage  of  Empress  Wu. 

The  Ku-yang  cave,  a  deep  oblong  cut  into  the  rocf 
has  its  long  walls  to  right  and  left  filled  with  sculpture 
images  in  niches  with  dedicatory  inscriptions  in  b 
tween.  The  whole  surface  of  the  walls  is  covered 
their  full  height  of  eleven  metres,  the  largest  niches  b 
ing  arranged  in  three  tiers.  The  earliest  inscription,  da 
ed  495  ad,  is  also  among  the  'top  twenty'  of  the  tot: 
estimated  by  some  at  over  a  hundred  thousand,  J 
Lung-men  inscriptions.  It  records  the  making  of  :( 
image  of  Maitreya  by  Lady  Wei-p'ing,  wife  of  tl 
Prince  of  Ch'ang-lo,  for  her  deceased  son  Niu  Chiie. 

With  some  of  the  inscriptions,  high  up  in  the  cave 
rubbings  are  the  only  way  to  view  them  well.  The 
wedge-shaped  strokes,  owing  more  to  the  sculptor 
chisel  than  to  the  brush,  make  an  instructive  compar 
son  with  Ou-yang  Hsiin  and  his  son's  writing,  whe: 
the  pliant  responses  of  the  brush  have  been  faithful, 
rendered  by  the  carver.  Ou-yang  Hsiin  had  learnt  fi 
art  under  the  Sui  dynasty  (589-617  ad);  it  was  th( 
that  the  rugged  northern  script  became  tempered  wi 
the  fluent  rhythms  of  the  southern  court  in  the  traditk 
of  Wang  Hsi-chih. 

Further  rubbings  (Nos.  5  and  6)  from  the  Ku-yai 
cave  at  Lung-men  show  us  much  more  than  the  abstra 
beauties  of  writing-  however.  Thev  are  born  of  tl 
same  Chinese  genius  for  line  which  is  seen  again  in 
relief  of  high-born  ladies,  accompanying  an  image  ma> 
for  Prince  An-ting.  Flanking  a  central  inscription  und 
one  of  the  principal  niches  in  the  Ku-yang  cave,  tb 
form  two  facing  processions,  the  one  placed  slight 
lower  than  the  other.  Tall  and  slender,  they  lean  gent 
to  the  centres;  their  long  robes  sweep  the  ground  wh 
those  of  the  nuns  who  lead  the  two  groups  hang  in  fol 
as  graceful  as  the  edge  of  a  scallop  shell,  in  a  fashii 
directly  comparable  to  the  Bodhisattvas  in  the  nicl 
above  and  below  on  the  walls  of  the  cave.  Behind  the 
are  attendants  with  long-handled  fans  and  parasc 
The  style  is  that  evolved  by  Chinese  Buddhist  scul 
tors  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  brought  from  Yii 
kang  and  further  refined  at  Lung-men.  Tragical 
photographs  published  by  Siren  in  1925  show  that  t 
right  half  of  this  procession  had  already  been  hack 
from  the  cave  wall :  early  rubbings  such  as  this  are  nc 
our  only  way  to  study  it. 
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Detail  inscription 
|  m  the  Ku-yang 
e,  Lung-men, 
ed495  ad.  Height 
;m.  This  is  the 
liest,  as  well  as  one 
.he  best,  of  votive 
tiiptions  at  Lung- 
n.  The  simplicity 
1  directness  of  the 
ipt  arc  charac- 
istic  of  Northern 
;i  calligraphy. 
e  British  Library. 


In  conclusion,  the  selection  of  rubbings  shown  here 
has  been  limited  to  sonic  of  those  available  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  British  Library.  Naturally,  the 
total  number  of  engraved  stones  in  China  is  vast,  and 
they  are  found  in  every  locality.  Nor  do  they  all  owe 
their  origin  to  imperial  or  aristocratic  patronage:  some 
of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Forest  of  Stelae  in 
Sian  include  simple  tablets  accompanying  ordinary 
T'ang  burials,  records  of  popular  uprisings  passed 
over  in  silence  by  the  official  histories,  even  a  record  of 
inflation  and  rising  prices  in  the  Ming  dynasty. 


'air  of  niches  from 
Ku-yang  cave, 
rig-men,  dated 
»  ad.  Height  57  cm. 
:h  niche  enclosed 
gure  of  Maitreya 
ligh  relief.  The 

I  ich  smaller  niches 
icr  the  right-hand 

!  :  date  from  the 

'  mg  dynasty, 

I  'oo  ad,  when 
ce  in  the  cave  was 
ictically  exhausted. 
e  British  Museum. 
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Procession  of 
mors  from  the 
l-yang  cave, 
ing-men,  dated 
1  ad.  Height  of 
;ure  panel,  approx. 
.5  cm.  The  facing 
ocessions  of  high- 
>rn  ladies,  each 
ocession  led  by  a 
in,  are  on  either 
le  of  the  dedicatory 
scription,  below  the 
:he  with  the  image 
which  it  refers. 
he  British  Museum. 


AN  ENGLISH  MEW 
OF  CHINESE  GARDENS 


Another  look  at  the  jar  din  Anglo-Chinqis 

Millie  Keswick 

The  theme  of  this  article  is  that  although 
the  Chinese  and  English  have  a  similar 
view  of  nature,  they  have  developed 
quite  different  styles  of  garden  design. 


Versailles,  that  'awe-inspiring  but  desolate 
spectacle',  as  a  Chinaman  once  saw  it.  Both 
the  Chinese  and  the  English  distrust  symmetry 
imposed  by  man,  and  panoramas  where  man  is  placed 
in  a  position  superior  to  nature. 

Instead,  by  winding  paths  and  streams,  you  are 
drawn  into  the  Chinese,  as  you  are  into  the  English, 
eighteenth-century  landscape  garden.  It  unfolds  around 
you,  a  sensuous  revelation  full  of  surprises.  Indeed, 
Chinese  and  English  writers  on  garden  design  often 
sound  remarkably  alike.  The  English  poet,  William 
Shenstone,  wrote:  'the  disposition  of  water,  the  shape 
of  ground  and  the  figure  of  water  are  sacred  to  nature', 
and  a  Chinese  scholar-official  would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  with  him.  When  Qi  Zheng,  author 
of  the  classic  Ming  manual  on  gardening,  suggested  a 
'Natural  view  in  accordance  with  the  ground'  where 
one  should  'pay  particular  attention  to  the  groupings  of 
trees',  it  could  as  well  have  been  Shenstone  writing. 

If,  however,  one  of  them  had  happened  upon  the 
other's  garden,  he  would  not  have  felt  at  home.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  different  than  the  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish interpretation  of  what  is  natural  in  Nature.  'Why', 
asks  the  Englishman,  'is  that  extraordinary  rock  with 
holes  in  it,  set  up  so  artificially  in  the  middle  of  your 
lake'?  And  the  Chinese  cannot  understand  why  the 
English  garden  docs  not  'rid  itself  of  the  look  of  a  wil- 
derness', or  why  it  has  a  'mown  and  bordered  lawn, 
which  though  attractive  to  the  cow,  has  but  little  ap- 
peal to  the  human  intellect'.  It  is  obvious  that  these  dis- 
agreements are  not  simply  differences  of  climate  or 
geography.  Nor  is  being  natural  'such  a  difficult  pose  to 
keep  up'  in  this  case.  For,  when  making  natural  gardens, 
it  is  a  question  of  what  each  culture  has  found  valuable 
in  the  landscape  around  it.  When  Bao-yu,  hero  of  the 
novel,  'Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber',1  questions  diese 
conventions  he  is  given  short  shrift  by  his  father: 
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'  When  the  ancients  speak  of  painting,  I  can't  help  woi 
dering  if  they  arc  not  referring  to  precisely  that  forcible  it 
terfcrence  with  the  natural  landscape  to  which  I  objec 
putting  hills  where  they  arc  not,  and  that  sort  of  thin 
However  great  the  skill,  the  results  are  never  quite  .  . .' 
His  discourse  was  cut  short  by  an  outburst  of  rage. 
'Take  that  boy  out  of  here!' 

Bao-yu  naively  questions  values  that  had  been  held  s 
long  as  to  seem  'natural'  -  values  already  manifest  for 
thousand  years  in  Chinese  landscape  painting. 

For  if  the  English  eighteenth-century  landscape  gai 
den  was  in  part  a  three-dimensional  Poussin  or  Claudi 
the  Chinese  garden  is  designed  to  seem  like  a  real  wal 
through  a  landscape  scroll.  The  garden  is  derived  froi 
Chinese  scenery,  but  draws  its  imaginative  power  froi 
the  great  poets  and  landscape  painters  who  crystalise 
the  Chinese  'eye'  -  and  who  were  as  often  as  not,  th 
garden  designers  themselves.  A  Chinese  garden  indee 
could  aptly  be  called  by  a  term  used  tor  landscap 
painting:  shan-shui,  mountain-and-water  paintings. 

To  the  Chinese  eye  water,  rather  than  plants,  give 
the  garden  life.  It  is  so  important  that  dry  stream  bee 
arc  built  into  waterless  gardens,  for  the  imagination  t 
make  up  the  loss.  Water  reverses  reality,  reflcctin: 
light  upwards  from  below,  and  suggests  a  fourth  di 
mension :  another  world  below  the  lotus  that  covers  it 
surface,  'like  damask'  (No.  i).  Rocks  are  equally  in: 
portant,  and  even  an  Italian  grotto  can  look  bland  nex 
to  the  man-made  'mountains'  of  the  Chinese.  Th 
Chinese  have  a  definite  taste  for  the  grotesque:  they  re 
tain  an  unsophisticated  delight  in  distortions  and  stone 
which  resemble  animate  objects,  side  by  side  with4 
more  metaphysical  passion  for  rocks.  Either  way  a  mai 
who  finds  and  sets  up  a  fine  rock  is  regarded  as  an  art 
ist.  A  sinoje  rock  worn  into  fantastic  holes  bv  water 
and  set  up  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  suggests  a  mytl 
which  fired  the  imaginations  of  Tang  emperors:  th< 
'mvstic  isles  of  the  Blest'  which  forever  melted  away  ii 
mist  as  ordinary  humans  approached.  Rocks  piled  uj 
together  represent  the  mountain  ranges  which  arc  the 
'bones'  of  the  earth  (No.  2).  The  garden  visitor  shrink: 
himself  in  imagination  and  wanders  freely  throng! 
them,  contemplating  their  unchangeable  virtues.  Tao- 
ists  see  in  them  the  concentrated  essence  of  heaven  anc 
earth,  solidified  cloud  formations  symbolic  ot  the 
Cosmic  breath  called,  by  painters,  'Qi  yun'. 


I 


8.  This  watercolour  by  the  Chinese  European-style 
painter,  Tin  Qua,  shows  a  late  Qing  garden  in 
Canton  -  and  a  riotously  vulgar  one  at  that.  The 
central  courtyard  with  pots  balanced  precariously 
on  an  immense  'mountain' ,  is  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  halls  which  open,  characteristically ,  off  an 
open-sided  gallery.  The  fretwork  under  the  eaves, 
and  geometric  designs  of  the  balustrades  are  an 
integral  part  of  Chinese  garden  design,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  stylised  presentation  of  nature 

they  affect.  A  modern  restaurant  in  Canton 
preserves,  in  an  exceptionally  lively  way,  agarden 
very  similar  in  feeling  to  this  one. 
Frank  T.  Sabin,  London. 

9.  Like  the  English,  the  Chinese  are  not  happy 
unless  they  can  grow  something.  This  sketch  by 
George  Chiunery  ( 1 774-1 852)  is  as 
characteristic  of  present-day  Hong  Kong  as  it 
must  have  been  of  19th-century  Macao. 
Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass. 
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i.  Lake  Xi  hu,  Hang  zhou,  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  hills,  and  divided  by  causeways. 
Xiao  ying  zhou  island,  one  of  the  most  magical 
gardens  ever  made,  is  composed  of  clover-shaped 
causeways  separating  four  lotus  pools from  the 


.   l..;;>  L.i 


apparently  random  scattering  of  pavilions  and 
zigzag  bridges  which  delicately  break  up  the 
symmetry  of  the  island  itself. 
Photograph:  Maggie  Keswick. 


2.  In  this  Su  zhou  garden  rocks  have  been  massed 
together  into  a  gigantic  'miniature'  mountain 
complete  with  caves,  tunnels  and  winding  paths. 
During  the  Six  Dynasties  period  the  ancient  Chinese 
tradition  of  holy  mountains  was  reinforced  by 
Buddhist  cosmology,  and  massed  rocks  came  also 
to  suggest  Mount  Xu  mi,  which  as  Mount  Suiiteru, 
also  finds  its  way  into  the  repertoire  of  Japanese 
garden  symbolism. 


j.  Suz  hou  gardens  make  great  play  with  time  and 
space,  endlessly  contrasting  sun  and  shadow,  light 
and  dark,  large  and  small  spaces  according  to  the 
ancient  Yin  and  Yang  theory  of  harmony. 
Here  a  'moon'  gate,  symbolising  perfection,  leads 
from  a  tiny  left-over  space  into  a  larger  courtyard, 
doubling  the  effect  of  size  and  brightness  after  a 
long  corridor. 

Photograph:  Maggie  Keswick. 

4.  TJir  Yi  he  Yuan  is  the  only  remaining  imperial 
garden  on  a  site  originally  laid  out  by  the  Jin 
Emperor  IVan  Yan  Hang.  Enlarged  under  the 
Yuan  and  Ming,  it  was  extended  into  a  vast  series 
of  summer  palaces  under  the  Qum  lung  Emperor. 
For  his  motlur's  sixtieth  birthday  he  also  remodeled 
parts  of  the  lake  to  resemble  places  in  Hang  zlwu 
winch  site  particularly  liked.  The  present  palaces 
were  burnt  by  the  French  and  British  in 
1 86c.  and  rebuilt  by  the  Empress  Dowager 
in  l  SSf  before  tliey  had  reached  too  great  a  stale  ot 
decay.  Painted  scenes  o  f  Hang  zhou  have  been 
recently  restored  on  the  inside  beams  ot  a 
nine  hundred  yard  gallery,  which  runs  along 
the  lake  sltore. 

Photograph:  Maggie  Keswick. 


6.  Even  an  unexceptional  back  yard  is  fully 
exploited  by  simply  blocking  out  all  of  it,  except 
one  small,  circular  view,  edged  with  a  black  border. 
Photograph:  Maggie  Keswick. 


~.  Tltc  fan-shaped  spaa  above  this  doorway 
should  contain  a  Chinese  character  phrase,  which 
has  been  lost.  Tc  a  Taoist  the  walls'  blank  white 
spaces  represent  Cosmic  space. 
Photograph :  Maggie  Keswick. 


In  China  one  builds  a  garden,  in  England  one  plants 
it.  Herbaceous  borders  look  vulgar  to  the  Chinese, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  grow  flowers  in  pots  (Nos.  8 
and  9)  or  as  a  single  species,  massed  together  in  a  raised 
stone  bed.  Moreover,  although  the  Chinese  are  great 
horticulturists,  they  have  never  succumbed  to  that  pas- 
sion for  all  kinds  of  new  species  which  overtook  the 
English.  While  Robert  Fortune  was  in  Si  Chuan  col- 
lecting plants  to  grow  at  Kew,  the  Chinese  continued 
to  develop  those  species  they  had  traditionally  valued 
in  their  gardens.  These  were  often  connected  with  sea- 
sonal festivals,  like  narcissii  at  New  Year,  and  had  liter- 
ary associations  which  added  to  their  beauty  in  Chinese 
eyes.  All  school  children  used  to  know  Zhou  Dun-Yi's 
passage  on  the  Buddhist  symbol,  the  lotus : 

'How  stainless  it  arises from  its  bed  of  mud!  How  modestly 

it  reposes  on  the  clear  pool,  a  symbol  of  purity  and  truth' ! 
All  gardens  had  the  'three  friends  of  winter' ;  pine,  hoary 
and  strong  like  an  old  sage;  bamboo,  which  like  the  ideal 
Confucian  man  bends  with  the  storm  but  does  not 
break,  and  plum,  whose  blossoms  are  the  first  to  come 
out  in  winter. 

The  French  garden  treats  Nature  as  if  she  were  archi- 
tecture, planting  trees  in  straight  lines  and  right  angles. 
The  Chinese  make  the  many  architectural  elements  in 
their  gardens  conform  to  the  meandering  lines  they 
find  in  nature.  The  garden  is  not  subject  to  the  strict 
Confucian  rules  governing  behaviour  and  emotion 
which  dictate  the  ordered,  rectangular  succession  of 


courtyards  in  a  Chinese  house. 

In  the  design  of  his  garden  a  man  can  give  free  r< 
to  his  imagination.  He  unwinds  from  his  responsibilit 
in  organised  society  along  the  meandering  garden  pai 
gradually  becoming  again  part  of  the  natural  work 
a  Taoist  man  in  touch  with  Cosmic  values. 

There  are  two  linked,  but  separate  traditions  in  tl 
history  of  Chinese  gardens:  the  great  palace  garder 
and  the  private  gardens  of  the  literati.  The  first  go 
back  to  Qin  Shi  Huang  di's  hunting  park  near  Lu  yan 


10.  The  bronze  ox,  engraved  with  a  poem  by  the 
Qian  long  Emperor  still  stands  by  the  famous 
seventeen-arch  bridge,  but  oj  the  extraordinary 
European  palaces  built  for  him  by  the  Jesuits, 
only  a  few  stones  remain,  incongruous  and 
melancholy  among  the  vegetable  fields. 
Photograph :  Maggie  Keswick. 
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Jin  Shi  Huang  di's  palace,  the  O-Fanggong, 

wre  of  a  walled  hunting  park  than  this 

it  painting  would  suggest.  The  artist,  a  court 

rr  in  the  time  of  Qian  long,  was  more 

sted  in  conveying  a  palace  garden  idealized 

ling  to  contemporary  taste,  than  any 

ically  accurate  reconstruction. 

■uni  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


Above. 

12.  Especially  in  times  of  great  political  upheaval, 
sensitive  men  often  retired  altogether  to  mountain 
retreats,  and  sought  solace  in  more  permanent 
values  symbolised  by  mountains.  Here,  a  scholar's 
dwelling  in  the  Ming  Dynasty  shows  a 
sophisticated  appreciation  of  simplicity.  The 
'garden'  is  an  area  of  stamped  earth,  with  two 
Jlowering  trees  in  pots  and  some  bar  trees  encircled 


by  a  wall.  Water,  rocks,  the  old  pine  tree  and  the 
cliff  are  all  'borrowed' from  tiature,  which  the 
scholar,  returningfrom  his  stroll  among  the  hills, 
now  admires  through  a  simple  trellis  frame. 
Freer  Gallery,  Washington. 
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i  j.  /» this  garden  (painted  by  Hna  Yen  1682-1/65) 

a  lady  sits  by  her  mirror  on  a  warm  day  with  the 

curtains  drawn  bach  so  that  the  room  merges  with 

the  scenery  outside.  Extravagant  rocks  arc  incorporated 

into  the  surrounding  wall,  which  is  softened  by 

bamboo  and  banana  palms. 

Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Here,  seventy-five  miles  of  hills,  lakes,  and  pleasure 
palaces  were  encircled  by  a  wall  -  all  testifying  to  the 
Emperor's  glory  and  the  extent  of  his  domains  (No.  11). 
Later,  Han  and  Tang  Emperors,  in  the  grip  of  Taoist 
mysticism,  tried  to  lure  the  Immortals  down  to  earth 
by  the  beauty  of  their  gardens,  so  as  to  discover  the 
secret  of  eternal  youth.  Echoes  of  these  stupendous  parks 
remain  in  the  Bci  hai  park  in  Peking,  and  the  Yi  He 
Yuan  rebuilt  in  1888  by  the  old  empress,  Ci  Xi  (Nos. 
4,  10  and  11).  She  felt  that  this  park  represented  the 
complete  landscape  of  her  empire  in  miniature,  and  said 
of  it:  'I  like  the  country  life,  it  seems  more  natural  than 
tbc  life  of  court'.  Partly  like  Marie  Antoinette,  Ci  Xi 
enjoyed  playing  at  simplicity  (she  had  her  ladies  rear 
chickens),  but  partly  also  she  was  voicing  that  ancient 
Taoist  desire  to  get  back  to  nature  from  whence  came, 
more  directly,  the  tradition  of  private  gardens. 

From  earliest  times  poets  and  philosophers  escaped, 
when  possible,  to  simple  retreats  in  the  mountains.  The 
scholar's  hut  by  a  lake  is  the  subject  of  innumerable 
landscape  paintings  (No.  12),  and  the  simple  act  of 
choosing  a  site,  building  a  little  bridge,  path  and  pavi- 
lion, was  enough  to  turn  the  whole  landscape  into  an 
object  trouvi  (No.  13).  Like  William  Kent,  the  Chinese 
scholar  saw  'all  nature  as  a  garden'  and  more,  for  by 
'imitating  cosmic  changes'  his  cottage  became  'a 
universe'. 

This  native  philosophy  was  reiniorced  as  Buddhism 
grew  popular,  and  more  Chinese:  beautiful  mountain- 
ous sites  were  chosen  for  the  new  monasteries.  When 
disciples  of  the  Dhyana  school  'White  Lotus  society' 
returned  to  their  home  provinces  after  receiving 
instruction,  they  often  made  replicas  of  the  temple 
gardens.  However,  for  those  with  family  or  official 
responsibilities,  escape  to  the  mountains  was  not  always 
possible :  instead  they  recreated  Nature  where  she  was 
more  accessible  -  in  city  gardens.  The  most  famous  of 


these,  often  built  by  officials  in  retirement,  and  w,i 
long  histories  of  profligate  sons  and  new  owners,  arqi 
Su  zhou.  Here  high  white  walls  and  simple  gates  hie 
the  garden  from  the  worldly  life  outside. 

You  arrive  at  the  garden  through  a  succession  !f 
passages  and  courts  (No.  3),  with  glimpses  of  water  afl 
trees  through  geometric  grilles  let  into  the  walls  s 
windows  (No.  7).  Here  the  walls  define  space  ai 
concentrate  the  mind  on  a  group  of  rocks,  or 
shadow  of  bamboos  beyond  a  door.  But  once  into 
garden  they  wind  freely  across  open  spaces,  undulatig 
like  regular  waves.  When  they  rise  behind  rocks  all 
shrubs,  half  diffused  in  sun  and  shade,  the  Chinese  t 
them  as  distant  mountains,  or  as  dragons  (No.  I 
Occasionally  the  designer  could  not  resist  tfc 
temptation  to  add  the  dragon's  head  and  tail,  tqs 
destroying  the  ambiguity  so  valued  by  connoisseu. 
Paths  and  open-sided  corridors  also  meander  across  t: 
garden,  floored  with  pebbles,  or  geometric  designs  f 
stone  chippings.  in  the  Chinese  garden,  as  in  t: 
English  landscape  garden,  your  'wanderings'  are  cai- 
fully  arranged,  and  a  series  of  views  are  compos! 
around  you  making  full  use  of  the  tricks  of  perspectie 
contrast  and  surprise.  But  in  the  English  landsca; 
garden  the  pavilions,  rustic  huts,  grottos  and  lit: 
temples  were  far  less  used  than  in  the  Chinese  gardt, 
where  they  played  an  integral  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
who  lived  in  the  house  and  its  garden. 

All  the  pavilions  have  names,  winch  sometimes  mjk 
cate  their  use:  'Pavilion  for  the  welcoming  of  pcrfuni: 
(near  the  Nan  hai,  Peking),  'Hut  for  planting  bamboo 
(in  Si-ma  knang's  'Garden  for  solitary  enjoyment 
'the  Boat  of  poetry  and  painting'  (Kung  Wang  (% 
In  English  they  can  sound  saccharin  and  coy,  but  thr 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Chinese  appreciation 
a  garden.  Almost  two  chapters  in  the  'Dream  of  V 
Red  Chamber'  arc  taken  up  with  discussing  suitab 
names  for  pavilions  in  the  family's  new  garden: 

'  That's  even  more  inappropriate' !  said  Bao-yu,  'rejuge* 
the  Qins  would  imply  that  the  people  here  were  fugitiu 
from  tyranny.  How  can  we  possibly  call  it  that?  I  sugg' 
"  Smartweed  bank  and  flowery  Arbour"  7 
' Rubbish'!  said Jia  Zheng. 
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i  sonic  ways  this  use  of  names  is  comparable  to  the 
of  Greek  statues  and  temples  in  the  eightccnth- 
ury  English  landscape  garden.  To  a  man  versed  in 
Greek  classics,  like  Henry  Hoare,  the  Temple  of 
a  and  the  Pantheon  suggested  the  ideal,  and  lost, 
Id  of  pastoral  order  he  wished  to  create  at  Stour- 
1.  In  China  the  characters  written  down  each  side  of 
entrance  to  a  summer  pavilion,  and  its  name  over 
door,  do  far  more  than  suggest  a  use.  They  put  the 
eriencc  of  entering  it  into  an  historical  and  poetic 
text  that  defies  translation  into  the  language  of  an- 
;r  culture.  Here  the  garden  owner  would  have  ink 
brushes  set  out  for  him  on  a  warm  day,  or  ladies  of 
household  would  come  to  play  music,  or  chess,  or 
c  at  the  chrysanthemums  (No.  6).  They  looked  out 
be  garden  scenes  through  frames,  for  like  painters, 
gardener  should 

mly  let  us  see  a  single  brancli  projecting  Jroin  behind  a 
'all  .  .  .  Had  they  painted  the  whole  tree,  they  would 
ave  sunk  into  the  insipidity  of  the  commonplace'. 
e  too  the  owner  would  invite  friends  to  drink 
ow  wine,  view  a  miniature  rock  collection,  or  on 
:ial  festivals,  watch  a  play.  The  Chinese  garden  was 
h.  a  private  retreat  where  an  individual  could  de- 
3p  his  own  nature  in  tune  with  cosmic  order,  and  a 
:e  for  events.  At  a  famous  gathering  of  poets  at  the 
:hid  pavilion  in  353  ad,  each  competitor  had  to 
sh  a  poem  before  wine  cups,  floated  down  a  stream, 
:hed  their  destination  -  so  starting  a  tradition  of 
rary  games  lasting  down  to  this  century.  Successive 
ners  of  a  garden,  or  visitors  recording  the  beauty  of 
articular  day,  would  write  verses  which  were  later 
;raved  on  stone  and  let  into  the  garden  walls.  In  such 
ys  famous  gardens,  like  landscape  scrolls,  acquired 
ophons  which  increased  their  beauty.  'Vulgar'  men 
'ehuge  gatherings,  hoping  to  immortalise  themselves 
/erse,  but  the  tradition  of  the  scholar's  retreat  always 
lained  in  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  garden,  however 
•histicated  its  outward  form:  in  the  words  of  Li  Bo: 
You  ask  me  why  I  dwell  in  the  green  mountains, 
I  smile  and  make  no  reply,  jor  my  heart  is free  oj  care; 
As  the  peach  blossom  flows  down  the  stream  and  is  gone 

into  the  unknown, 
J  have  a  world  apart  that  is  not  among  men' . 


All  this  discussion  of  the  past,  and  an  elitist  past  at 
that,  may  seem  irrelevant  in  the  context  of  present-day 
China.  But  many  of  the  old  gardens,  as  in  England, 
have  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  find  their  use  in 
modern  life  as  extremely  beautiful  parks.  For  many  of 
the  people  it  is  still  a  novelty  to  walk  in  these  recre- 
ations of  nature  -  for  in  China,  where  every  square  incli 
is  cultivated,  a  pleasure  garden  is  as  delightful  to  the 
countryman  as  to  those  who  work  in  factories.  Yet  the 
gardens  of  Su  zhou  were  not  designed  for  great  num- 
bers of  people,  and  one  might  expect  them  to  suffer  as  a 
result,  as  I  find  Stourhead  does.  But  on  one  visit  I  came 
across  a  large  crowd  of  Chinese  people  sitting  all  over 
the  rock  mountains  and  along  the  paths,  listening  to  a 
man  playing  on  a  bamboo  flute  in  a  pavilion.  It  was 
early  spring,  and  cold;  it  was  not  an  organised  'Cultur- 
al Event',  but,  hearing  the  clear  notes  over  the  lake,  the 
crowd  seemed  irrelevant.  The  imaginative  power  of 
the  garden  was  strong  enough  to  unite  us  all  in  the 
shared  experience,  working,  it  seemed,  for  a  new  social 
order  and  context,  in  an  old  and  magical  way. 


NOTE 

1.  Translated  by  David  Hawkes  as 
The  Story  of  the  Stone,  Vol.  1,  1973. 


14.  Chinese  gardens  are 
places '  To  nourish  the 
heart'.  Flute  player  in 
a  summer  house,  by 
Lo  Ping  (1733-1 799). 
Freer  Gallery, 
Washington. 


FRIENDS  OF  WEN  CHENG- MP 


Marc  Wilson 


Painting  and  calligraphy  have  always  been  closely  related  in  Chinese  art. 
The  Crawford  collection,  on  display  at  the  China  Institute  in  New  York, 
shows  how  a  group  of  early  sixteenth-century  Suchou  men,  all  connected  with  the 
artist  Wen  Cheng-ming,  practised  their  distinctive  and  remarkable  art. 

ioned  for  themselves  in  the  enchanting  environment 
Suchou  in  the  middle  Ming  period.  The  tradition 
Chinese  lack  of  a  categorically  binding  distinction  b 
tween  pure  aesthetic,  formal  interest  and  historical  c 
biographical  information,  which  enters  heavily  in) 
the  aesthetic  experience  for  the  Chinese,  invites,  in  tl 
instance,  a  treatment  of  the  material  weighted  towa 
the  artists  themselves,  both  individually  and  as  a  grou 
The  most  important  revelations  to  emerge  from  tl 
material  concern  the  painter,  T'ang  Yin  (1470-155; 
who  was  generally  thought,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen 
century,  to  be  the  most  promising  young  artist 
Suchou.  Expectation  of  success  in  the  world  of  officij 
dom,  with  its  access  to  privilege,  emolument  and  hoi 
our,  was  tragically  denied  by  scandal  in  the  civil  servi 
examination  which  unjustly  affected  him.  T'ang  Yir 
life  thereafter  has  usually  been  couched  in  terms 
romantic  impulsiveness,  of  genius  tragically  brutalisc 
by  relentless  fate  and  a  bitter  obsession  with  the  dark 
side  of  his  fellow-men,  and  in  terms  of  an  unrestrain< 
temperament  guided  by  a  mind  which  could,  by  subt 
twists  of  sophistication,  raise  the  pursuit  of  an  utter 


1.  T'ang  Yin 

(1470-1553). 

Letter  to  Hsu  Shangte. 

Album  leaf;  ink  on  paper. 

10J  x  25 J  inches. 

Collection  of  John  M. 

Crawford, Jr.,  New  York. 


THE  collection  of  Mr.  Jolm  M.  Crawford,  Jr., 
has  once  again  provided  opportunity  for  plea- 
sure and  intellectual  satisfaction  to  New  York's 
audiences  interested  in  China's  twin  arts  of  painting 
and  calligraphy.  Twenty-eight  works  of  art  by  seven- 
teen Suchou  men  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century,  united  by  a  common  bond  of  close  artistic  or 
personal  connection  with  Wen  Cheng-ming  (1470- 
1559),  comprise  the  exhibition  'Friends  of  Wen  Cheng- 
ming  -  A  View  from  the  Crawford  Collection',  which 
is  on  view  at  the  China  Institute,  New  York,  until  the 
end  of  January.  Although  drawn  from  a  single  source 
and  of  unassuming  scale,  the  exhibition  arouses  more 
than  passing  curiosity  and,  indeed,  proves  the  value  of 
smaller  exhibitions  which  focus  on  more  narrowly  de- 
fined, less  diffuse  topics. 

The  exhibition  merges  art  as  a  source  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  with  the  document,  for  it  contains  an  un- 
usually high  proportion  of  letters  and  other  literary 
material  touching  upon  the  personal  lives  of  the  artists, 
upon  their  relationships  and  upon  the  sophisticated 
world  of  art,  literature  and  refined  pastimes  they  fash- 
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sybaritic  life  to  a  level  of  philosophical  principle. 
T'ang's  letter  to  Hsu  Shangte  (No.  i)  not  only  may  be 
judged  one  ot  the  finest  examples  of  his  calligraphy, 
but  it  also  throws  open  to  scholarly  notice  unknown 
sides  of  T'ang  Yin's  bibliography,  supercedes  previous 
biographical  accounts  and  settles  a  controversial  point 
about  his  authorship  of  a  book  on  painting  and  calli- 
graphy. Judging  from  the  bitter,  hopeless  tone  of  the 
letter  and  from  T'ang's  obvious  desire  to  tidy  up  his 
affairs,  a  date  well  into  his  later  years  may  be  assigned 
to  the  work.  In  the  early  part  of  the  letter  he  laments 
the  passing  of  old  friends  and  conjectures  that  his  own 
remaining  time  in  the  world  might  not  be  very  long, 
after  which  he  launches  into  a  pessimistic,  cynical  dia- 
tribe about  the  impudence  and  shallowness  of  the 
younger  generation.  He  then  concludes  by  listing  his 
bibliography  with  the  hope  that  his  friend  Hsii  Shangte 
will  preserve  it  and  inscribe  it  on  his  tombstone,  thus 
announcing  his  scholarly  achievements  to  posterity  for 
all  time. 

The  list  begins  with  a  work  in  three  volumes  called 
'San-shih  hu-ch'ien',  which  from  the  untranslatable 
tide  would  indicate  a  work  dealing  with  the  three  prin- 
cipal systems  of  fortune-telling  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
His  fascination  with  fortune-telling  might  possibly  be 
linked  to  his  interest  in  Buddhism;  among  the  circle  of 
men  around  Wen  Cheng-ming,  only  T'ang  Yin  seems 
to  have  been  genuinely  interested  in  searching  deeply 
the  condition  of  man  and  the  world.  Whether  this 
association  is  secure  or  not,  Ins  interest  in  fortune-telling 
is  confirmed  earlier  in  the  letter  where  he  mentions 
reading  a  book  called  'Golden  Words  on  Divining 
with  the  Six  Cardinal  Points  (Chin-kou  liujen)'.  Other 
titles  mentioned  in  the  letter  reveal  T'ang  Yin's  schol- 
arly interests  to  have  been  far  broader  than  ever  imag- 
ined. The  titles  'Biographies  of  Generals  and  Ministers 
(Chiang  hsiang  lu),  in  twenty  volumes,  'Historical  Dis- 
cussions (Shih  i)'  in  two  volumes,  and  the  six  volumes 
of 'Discussions  of  Current  Affairs  (Shih-wu  lun)'  must 
surely  be  taken  into  account  now  in  re-assessing  his 
place  in  history,  and  they  demonstrate  that  his  genius 
was  not  simply  confined  to  poems  of  sorrow  and  for- 
bearance or  to  light  but  attractive  poems  inscribed  on 
paintings,  which  is  the  limited  account  passed  on  by 
history.  The  shortcomings  and  slimness  of  what  history 
has  left  to  us  in  the  meagre  1614  edition  of  his  collected 
papers  become  all  the  more  a  point  of  regret  when  we 
read  in  the  letter  that  his  collected  papers  originally 
comprised  eight  volumes.  We  should  also  regret 
missing  Ins  lively  accounts  of  local  custom  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  found  in  his  'The  Annual 
FestivalsoftheSuchouRcgion(Wu-chungsui-sliihclhh)'. 

For  the  art  historian,  the  most  interesting  title  men- 
tioned is  a  one-volume  work  entitled  'The  Mirror  of 
Painting  and  Calligraphy'.  T'ang's  authorship  of  an 
extant  'Manual  of  Painting'  (Hua  p'u),  has  been  chal- 
lenged, and  it  is  possible  that  the  book  we  have  today 
by  that  title  might  largely  be  fabrication.  With  the 


original  title  now  suggesting  the  character  of  the  book, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  he  did  write  a  book  about 
painting  and  calligraphy,  we  may  review  the  material 
again,  perhaps  more  deeply,  and  with  attention  to  his 
activities  as  an  illustrator  of  books  as  well. 

The  aesthetic  excellence  of  the  letter  must  in  part  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  spontaneously  written 
letter  to  a  good  friend.  Lacking  the  self-conscious  stiff- 
ness of  a  'work'  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  public  piece,  the 
writing  bears  a  winsome  elegance  that  plays  upon  light 
fluid  movement,  enhanced  by  a  tendency  to  co-ordin- 
ate a  series  of  strokes  with  a  common,  repeated  rhyth- 
mic tone.  The  style  is  T'ang's  personal  adaptation  of 
the  calligraphic  idiom  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  calligrapher 
Li  Yung  (678-747).  The  lithe  rhythms,  gracefulness  of 
composition,  stressed  and  repeated  rhythms,  and  an 
emphasis  on  fluidity  rather  than  on  pictorial  movement 
derive  from  Li  Yung. 

After  a  long  period  of  seclusion  in  the  Imperial  col- 
lection of  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  T'ang  Yin's  handscroll 
Farewell  at  the  Bridge  of  the  Hanging  Rainbow  (No.  2), 
famous  since  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644), 
has  reappeared  in  the  Crawford  collection.  The  interest 
elicited  by  this  scroll  over  the  past  several  hundred 
years  lies  principally  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  literary  and  artistic  world  of  Suchou  at  the 
zenith  of  its  period  of  artistic  and  literary  creativity. 
The  picture  is  really  ancillary  to  another  principal 
work,  which  is  a  scroll  of  poems  of  farewell  written  in 
1508  for  a  mutual  friend  by  thirty-three  men  who 
comprised  nearly  the  whole  artistic  and  literary  elite  in- 
group  of  Suchou  at  the  time.  Regrettably,  only  nine- 
teen of  the  original  poems  still  remain,  the  others  hav- 
ing been  removed  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  form 
another  scroll.  The  order  has  also  been  changed  and 
T'ang  Yin's  poem  repositioned  so  that  it  is  now  attach- 
ed directly  to  his  painting  of  the  scene. 

The  painting  is  a  rapid  sketch,  and  to  be  effective  it 
must  crystallize  the  mood  and  idea  of  the  departure  of 
their  young  friend  Tai  Chao  both  in  terms  of  scenery 
and  of  the  intangible  aura  of  the  men  present.  The 
Bridge  of  the  Hanging  Rainbow  itself  ties  the  left  and 
right  halves  of  the  composition  together,  and  by  its 
vertically  medial  position  serves  to  limit  the  scene  to 
a  shallow  stage  of  space  where  foreground  and  middle- 
ground  fuse  into  a  single  continuum.  The  Bridge  was 
one  of  the  famous  attractions  of  the  Suchou  region,  but 
was  actually  some  fifty  ti  (about  sixteen  miles)  south  of 
Suchou's  city  compound  at  a  place  called  Wu-chiang. 
The  brightly  painted  arches  of  its  original  wooden  con- 
struction reflected  in  the  river  like  inverted  rainbows, 
thus  giving  rise  to  its  popular  name.  In  his  introduction 
to  the  poems,  Tai  Kuan  tells  us  that  parties  were  held 
here  because  they  allowed  those  who  had  come  to  see 
off  a  departing  friend  to  return  to  the  city  by  evening. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  read  lack  of  skill  or  ability 
into  T'ang's  sketchy,  almost  clumsy  rendering  of  the 
bridge  and  the  banks,  or  into  the  looseness  of  his  draw- 
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ing  of  the  trees.  The  awkwardness  is  intentional,  and 
the  aesthetic  concepts  behind  the  picture  turn  upon 
sophistications  not  found  in  the  western  world  until 
this  century.  The  aesthetic  tradition  is  known  generally 
today  by  the  term  'literati  painting',  which  indicates 
quite  correctly  that  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  for  in- 
clusion within  its  ranks  was  expertise  in  literature, 
principally  in  poetry.  Painting  of  this  kind  assumes  a 
functional  equation  between  poetry  and  painting.  The 
ultimate  justification  of  a  painting  becomes  expression 

-  the  release  in  visual  terms  both  of  the  artist's  specific 
responses  to  a  local  occasion  and  of  the  general  quality 
of  the  artist  as  a  person,  which  was  seen  to  embrace 
both  his  intellectual  constitution  and  his  experience.  A 
work  of  art  so  conceived  becomes  a  graph  of  the  artist, 
his  state  of  being,  and  of  his  responses  to  the  specific 
human  event  which  prompted  the  work  of  art.  In  the 
end  a  work  of  art  of  this  kind  is  both  an  aesthetic  object 
and  a  document.  These  theories  also  imply  that  the 
finest  work  of  art  is  the  man  himself,  the  perfection  of 
which  is  served  by  the  cultivation  of  painting,  calli- 
graphy and  poetry.  But  adherence  to  realistic  or  pain- 
staking depiction  are  eschewed  in  this  kind  of  painting 
because  they  were  thought  to  impede  naturalness  of 
expression  and  to  be  largely  irrelevant  to  capturing  the 
essential  spirit  of  the  subject  and  the  artist's  response. 
Awkwardness  seems  also  to  have  been  the  justification 
for  playing  upon  slightly  dissonant  abstract  graphics 
found  at  early  or  'primitive'  stages  of  representational 
art.  Thus,  T'ang  Yin's  stylistic  features  fall  perfectly  in 
line  with  this  kind  of  literati  painting.  The  soft  grey 
underwashes  marking  out  main  masses,  followed  by 
layers  of  broad  ropey  strokes  drawn  with  a  dull,  worn 
out  brush  and  applied  in  loosely  structured  layers  to 
suggest  furrows,  are  typical  of  one  style  of  his  painting 

-  a  freer  more  impressionistic  style,  which  appears 
again  in  Ins  treatment  of  the  trees  and  scattered  com- 
position. The  abstract  play  of  dark  and  light  areas  also 
marks  much  of  his  work  and  becomes  a  point  of  experi- 
mentation in  many  later  works. 

Although  later  critical  and  historical  formulations 


were  to  deny  T'ang  Yin  a  place  within  the  fold  of 
literati  painting,  the  stylistic  choices  embodied  in  his 
paintings  were  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  viable, 
legitimate  alternatives  to  those  of  Wen  Cheng-ming 
(1470-1559).  The  question  of  a  narrow  orthodoxy  and 
correct,  exclusive  lineages  of  succession  did  not  concern 
T'ang  Yin,  or  Wen  Cheng-ming,  or  any  other  of  the 
men  of  their  circle.  In  the  early  sixteenth  century  few 
theoretical  writings  are  to  be  encountered  about  line- 
ages or  about  aesthetic  distinctions  which  define  a 
literati  tradition.  It  is  clear  that  the  outlines  which 
might  positively  identify  such  a  tradition  were  not  clear 
cut  in  the  minds  of  these  mid-Ming  Suchou  artists. 
That  the  men  of  the  circle  around  Wen  Cheng-ming 
and  T'ang  Yin  constituted  an  intellectual,  artistic,  and 
literary  elite  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  by  no  means  true, 
however,  that  the  criteria  for  inclusion  within  the  in- 
group  can  be  equated  with  the  criteria  for  defining  a 
longer  historical  tradition  of  a  kind  formulated  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  early  sixteenth  century7  any 
concepts  of  orthodoxy  which  moved  the  minds  of 
these  men  around  Wen  Cheng-ming  were  far  more 
loosely  formulated,  far  more  inclusive,  than  the  more 
rigid,  exclusive  formulations  which  guide  present  day 
categories. 

If  the  distinctions  among  styles,  artists  and  their  his- 
torical connections  were  less  rigid  and  overlapped  more 
around  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
impression  must  have  seemed  quite  to  the  contrary  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
appearance  of  a  lineage  of  succession  arose.  More  than 
any  other  painter  of  the  time,  Wen  Cheng-ming  per- 
petuated the  style  of  his  master  Shen  Chou  (1427- 
1509),  who  himself  revitalised  the  styles  ot  Yuan  dyn- 
asty (1279-1368)  literati  masters  and  today  is  correctly 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Suchou  School  of  literati 
painters.  In  adapting  the  general  principles  of  painting 
taught  him  by  Shen  Chou,  Wen  Cheng-ming  formed 
a  personal  style  which  became  the  genesis  of  a  general, 
rather  homogeneous  style  which  gained  ever  greater 
adherence  in  Suchou  from  about  1530  to  nearly  the  end 
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the  century.  The  halcyon  days  of  Suchou  painting 
is  really  belonged  to  Wen  Cheng-ming  and  to  his 
listic  formulations.  Master  and  pupil,  Shen  Chou 
111  Wen  Cheng-ming,  with  obvious  stylistic  connec- 
ns,  together  lived  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  years, 
nearly  half  of  the  total  length  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
;cr  longevity,  inconsecutive  master  to  pupil  connec- 
n,  could  hardly  tail  to  produce  the  impression  of 
hodox  lineage. 

The  dominance  of  the  talented  masters  of  the  first 
artcr  of  the  sixteenth  century  over  the  rest  of  Suchou 
1  in  fact  over  the  art  world  of  all  China  need  not  be 
■Honed,  but  it  was  a  pre-eminence  of  many 
sters,  of  many  options,  ot  many  styles,  both  those  in 
and  in  living  and  behaviour.  With  the  exception  ot 
en  Cheng-ming,  the  great  talents  who  provided 
:h  richness  and  diversity  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
teenth  century  died  during  the  1520s.  Wen  Cheng- 
ng  became  the  lone  radiating  genius,  the  lone  attrac- 
n  for  students  eager  to  take  up  painting  and  calli- 
iphy.  Thus,  from  about  1530  onward,  there  was  only 
en  Cheng-ming.  Nor  then  is  it  surprising  to  find  that 
:  younger  men  of  this  period  tended  to  write  calli- 
iphy  alike  and  to  paint  with  a  relatively  high  degree 
homogeneity.  It  is  interesting,  and  hopefully  profit- 
!e,  to  ask  the  question:  what  would  have  happened 
the  illusion  and  conception  of  orthodox  lineage  and 
xession  had  Wen  Cheng-ming  died  in  1523  and 
ang  Yin  lived  on  until  1559? 

Landscape  in  the  Style  of  Wang  Meng  by  Wen  Chcng- 
ng  probably  dates  from  the  1530s  and  adumbrates 
■listic  features  significant  for  the  later  course  of  paint- 
5  in  sixteenth-century  Suchou.  The  identification  be- 
een  stylistic  allusion,  in  this  case  of  Wang  Meng 
1309-1385),  and  iconographic  content  is  one  of  the 
;omplishments  of  Wen  Cheng-ming.  Prominent 
derlying  washes  with  strong  shifts  of  light  and  dark, 
1  dense  application  on  rocks  and  mountains  of  dry, 
ambly  dotting  confined  to  a  flat  surface  plane,  and 
isters  of  rich,  dry  ropey  strokes  for  modelling  con- 
uxs  ot  rocky  masses  have  all  been  adapted  from  Wang 
eng's  painting.  It  seems  likely  that  Wen  and  the 
inters  who  grew  out  of  his  works  appropriated  from 
s  style  of  Wang  Meng  precisely  the  kind  of  com- 
isitional  type  which  forces  the  solid  masses  of  moun- 
ns  and  rocks,  or  spits  of  land,  to  organise  themselves 
cording  to  the  vertical  edges  of  the  hanging  scroll, 
le  repetition  of  rocky  masses,  whose  images  and 
ythmic  force  are  variations  on  a  type,  piled  steeply 
»  one  or  both  sides  of  a  vertical  scroll  becomes  com- 
on  in  Wen  Chcng-ming's  later  works,  and  more 
onounced  -  even  exaggerated  -  in  many  works  of 
s  followers. 

Wen  Cheng-ming's  nephew  Wen  Po-jen  (1502- 
75)  made  capital  advantage  of  the  style,  as  did 
ou  Mou-kung  (fl.  c.  1540-15 80)  in  his  vertical  scroll 
igh  Mountains  (No.  3),  dated  1569.  The  tall,  narrow 
tenuation  of  the  scroll  derives  from  Wen  Cheng- 
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ming's  adaptations  of  compositional  principles  found 
in  Wang  Meng's  painting.  The  dense  but  lacy  drawing 
of  foreground  trees,  with  plays  upon  rich  surface  tex- 
ture, and  the  treatment  of  the  foreground  as  a  spatially 
discontinuous  unit  are  also  characteristics  of  the  man- 
ner. The  slender  verticality  of  the  format  dominates 
compositional  arrangement  and  recession,  and  com- 
bines, with  concession  to  the  two-dimensionality  of  the 
painting  surface,  to  produce  a  landscape  painting  where 
forms  tend  to  float  near  the  surface  of  the  picture  in  an 
arbitrary  spatial  arrangement  in  which  distance  is  cor- 
related in  a  most  mannered  way  to  vertical  position. 
This  allows  manipulation  of  the  discontinuity  between 
near  and  far  to  produce  startling  graphic  effects  depend- 
ing in  part  upon  the  denial  of  common  experiences. 
The  soft,  loose  drawing  of  Hou  Mou-kung's  distant 
mountains  shown  in  the  colourplatc  detail  derive  from 
Wen  Cheng-ming,  as  does  the  treatment  of  the  trees, 
which  might  also  find  an  even  earlier  source  in  Shen 
Chou.  As  with  T'ang  Yin's  Farewell  at  the  Bridge  of  the 
Hanging  Rainbow  (No.  2),  literal  depiction  has  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  richer  graphic  and  textural 
interest  found  in  the  brushwork  and  in  the  possibilities 
of  the  manipulation  of  arbitrary  form,  which  never 
dares  to  cast  off"  all  reference  to  observed  nature  and 
enter  the  world  of  pure  abstraction.  The  curious  irrele- 
vance between  the  flat  green  colouring  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  modelling  of  the  bulk  of  the  mountain, 
accomplished  by  the  brushed  outlines  and  interior  clus- 
ters of  irregular  strokes,  is  a  stylistic  feature  perfected  by 
Wen  Cheng-ming  which  became  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon style  shared  by  Suchou  artists  of  the  mid-sixteenth 
century.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  palette  itself  and 
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for  the  reiteration  of  similar  shapes  up  the  vertical 
surface  of  the  paper,  demonstrated  here  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  mountain  by  the  repetition  of  banks  pro- 
jecting from  the  upper  right  corner. 

The  exhibition  at  the  China  Institute  provides  even 
more  positive  examples  in  the  case  of  calligraphy  of  the 
dominance  of  Wen  Cheng-ming's  style  over  other 
Suchou  calligraphers  of  the  middle  and  late  sixteenth 
century.  Attached  to  Wen  Cheng-ming's  handscroll 
Magnolia  of  1549  is  a  letter  (No.  4)  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Hua  Yiin,  who  lived  nearby  in  Wu-hsi  and 
owned  the  richest  collection  of  ancient  masterpieces  of 
painting  and  calligraphy  in  the  region.  Wen's  style  of 
semi-cursive  script  as  found  in  the  letter  stands  upon 
the  style  of  the  prince  of  calligraphers,  Wang  Hsi-chih 
(307-365),  as  it  was  perpetuated  in  rubbings  of  stone 
engravings  of  two  famous  texts:  the  'Thousand  Word 
Essay  in  Parallel  Standard  and  Cursive  Draft  Scripts', 
by  a  seventh  generation  descendant  of  Wang  Hsi-chih, 
and  the  'Chi  Wang  Shengchiao  hsu',  which  was  assem- 
bled in  672  from  characters  abstracted  from  earlier 
writings  by  Wang  Hsi-chih.  Generally,  Wen  Cheng- 
ming's  semi-cursive  calligraphy  makes  use  of  rhythmic- 
ally clean  and  smooth  lines  which  play  neither  upon 
extremes  of  bony  rigidity  nor  fleshiness  of  line.  Strokes 
seem  always  to  maintain  a  handsome  blend  of  fullness 
and  ductile  resilience.  Movement  of  a  stroke  is  smooth, 
even,  and  graceful,  flowing  steadily  without  rush  or 
risk  of  coherence.  And  for  all  its  elegance,  characters 
remain  visually  active,  with  full  strokes  played  off 
against  flexing  strokes,  lean  and  supple.  This  letter  is  a 
rare  example  of  spontaneous,  stylistically  unpremedi- 
tated writing  from  Wen's  hand.  The  angle  of  the  brush 
shifts  naturally  from  side  to  side  and  produces  squared 
strokes  with  the  brush  tip  exposed.  Textural  colour 
appears  effortlessly  and  sometimes  successive  characters 
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are  even  linked.  Even  a  trace  of  the  sharpness  character- 
istic of  his  earlier  years  remains. 

That  ChouT'ien-ch'iu's(i5i4-i595)PoeHJ, Composed 
on  Tiger  Hill  (No.  5)  should  exhibit  obvious  and  close 
connections  to  Wen  Cheng-ming's  style  of  semi-cursive 
script  is  confirmed  by  a  remark  made  by  Wen  himself 
when  he  noted  that  of  all  the  men  of  the  younger 
generation  the  one  who  really  captured  his  style  of 
brushwork  in  calligraphy  was  Chou,  whom  Wen  treat- 
ed as  an  equal  despite  a  gap  of  forty-four  years  in  their 
ages.  Although  Chou's  style  of  semi-cursive  script  clear- 
ly owes  composition,  brushwork  and  general  rhythmic 
movement  to  Wen  Cheng-ming,  he  has  transformed 
Wen's  basic  components  into  something  different  and, 
more  personally  his  own.  Rhythmically,  both  strokes 
and  composition  have  been  lightened  and  perked  up, 
imbuing  the  calligraphy  with  a  winsome  quality  not 
without  charm  or  reserved  elegance.  Wide  looping 
strokes  almost  introduce  slightly  unharmonic  changes 
in  the  arcing,  while  slender  tapering  effects  emphasise 
the  eccentricity  of  the  movement,  occasionally  endow- 
ing strokes  with  a  feeling  of  movement  suspended  just 
at  the  crest  of  inertia  before  renewed  momentum  speeds 
it  along.  Chou  also  indulges  in  elegantly  drawn  out. 
tails  and  gossamer  connections  between  strokes  and 
characters  of  a  kind  not  usually  favoured  by  Wen 
Cheng-ming. 

Wen  Cheng-ming's  style  in  both  painting  and  calli- 
graphy, though  it  became  the  nucleus  of  a  school,  was 
supplanted  by  newer  revolutionary  styles  created  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet,  Wen  made  a  decisive 
and  lasting  contribution  to  literati  painting.  He  and  the 
men  around  him  institutionalised  the  later  image  of  the 
literati  artist,  his  life-style,  his  attitudes  and  what  he 
needed  to  do  and  to  be  in  order  to  qualify  for  in-group 
status.  The  elegant  leisured  pursuit  of  painting  and 
literary  pastimes  in  the  company  of  like-minded  men 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  cultivation  of  one's  self  was  the 
principal  activity  of  these  gentlemen.  Through  failure 
in  the  official  examination  system  or  lack  of  success  in 
the  world  of  officialdom  they  institutionalised  the  con- 
flict between  officialdom  and  disinterested  creativity  in 
painting  and  calligraphy.  They  also  sealed  the  equation 
between  painting  and  poetry,  and  made  the  practice  oi 
writing  colophones  and  inscriptions  on  paintings  an! 
activity  expected  of  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  Skil 
in  poetry  and  literature  became  an  irreversible  qualifi- 
cation with  them,  so  much  so  that  it  is  tempting  to  sec 
the  origin  of  the  term  'literati  painting'  (wen-jen  hua) 
as  arising  in  response  to  their  situation.  And,  by  their  it 
facto  existence  as  a  group,  where  members  met  upor 
the  most  common  ordinary  pretext  to  exercise  theii 
talents  and  pass  the  time  in  the  cultivation  of  like  minds: 
they  have  made  it  difficult  to  think  of  literati  painting 
in  terms  other  than  an  activity  of  an  exclusive  in-grouf 
elite.  No  other  artist  of  this  period  contributed  more  tc 
that  later  image  of  the  literati  artist  than  did  Wen 
Cheng-ming. 
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EUROPEAN  INFLUENCE  ON  THE 
GHING  IMPERIAL  WORKSHOPS 

Huoli  Moss 


It  is  seldom  appreciated  that  Europe  was  able  to  influence  Chinese  glass  making, 
both  in  the  sources  of  decoration  and  the  techniques  of  manufacture. 


I 


Y~  I  ^ 11 K  mflucncc  °t  Chinese  decorative  art  on  Euro- 
pean taste  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury has  long  been  recognised.  Ever  since  Stalker 
and  Parker  commended  the  art  ot  'Japanning'  as  a 
genteel  accomplishment,  English  houses  have  paid  more 
than  lip  service  to  what  they  regarded  as  an  exotic 
inspiration  to  enliven  the  sobriety  of  their  four-square 
architecture.  What  is  not  often  realised  is  the  enormous 
debt  which  many  of  the  decorative  arts  in  Ch'ing  dyn- 
asty China  (that  is,  from  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  twentieth)  owe  to  Europe  both 
in  the  sources  of  decoration  and  the  techniques  of 
manufacture. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  in  this  article  a  group  of  wares, 
decorated  with  painted  enamels  on  glass  during  the 
reign  ot  the  Ch'icn-lung  emperor  (i 736-1795),  which 
bear  European  subjects.  Other  enamelled  wares,  both 
on  a  porcelain  and  a  metal  base,  can  be  seen  to  be 
products  of  the  same  ateliers,  and  are  all  of  exceptionally 
high  quality. 

The  palette  of  enamels  used  predominantly  from  the 
1720s  on  metal,  glass  and  porcelain  was  introduced 
from  Europe,  and  the  arts  of  enamelling  metal  and  glass 
were  both  brought  to  China  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  European  missionaries.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  glass  factories  set  up 
at  Peking  shortly  before  1680  were  the  first  in  the 
Empire  to  begin  fully  to  understand  glass  technology 
and  production.  Before  these  factories  there  was  no 
continuing  tradition  of  glass  manufacture  in  China. 

Much  of  the  European  skill  and  influence  was  chan- 
nelled through  the  imperial  workshops  set  up  within 
the  palace  at  Peking  by  the  K'ang-hsi  emperor  (1662- 
1722).  These  workshops  were  the  result  ot  the  emperor's 
love  of  the  arts,  and  were  to  have  immeasurable 
influence  on  artistic  development  under  his  own 
patronage  and  that  of  his  two  successors.  The  wares 
introduced  at,  and  developed  by,  these  palace  work- 
shops under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  emperor,  not 
unnaturally  influenced  artistic  centres  elsewhere  in  the 
empire;  their  influence  can  be  seen  in  the  wares  and 
decorative  motifs  of  the  applied  arts  to  this  day. 

The  great  imperial  interest  in  the  palace  workshops 
may  be  seen  from  the  Jesuit  letters  recorded  by  George 


Loehr  in  his  paper  in  Volume  34  of  the  'Transactions  of 
the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society'.1  These  show  how  suc- 
cessive emperors  and  other  important  men  at  court 
took  great  pains  to  secure  skilled  missionaries  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  a  developing  art  form.  Further 
testimony  to  this  imperial  interest  is  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Bell  of  Antermony.2  Bell  travelled  to 
Peking  in  the  train  of  the  Russian  Ambassador 
Ismailov  and  in  December  1719  wrote: 

After  these  diversions,  we  were  conducted  to  the  Emperor's 
glass  house,  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  often  visits  with 
pleasure.  It  u>as  erected  by  himself  and  is  the  first 
manufactory  of  the  hind  that  ever  was  in  China.  The 
person  employed  to  superintend  and  carry  on  this  design 
was  Kilian  Stumpff,3  a  German  father,  lately  deceased;  a 
man  in  great  favour  with  the  Emperor,  and  well  known  in 
China  for  his  ingenuity  and  literature.  His  Majesty  is  so 
fond  of  hisglasswork,  that  he  sent  several  of  the  most 
curious  of  its  productions  in  a  present  to  his  Czarish 
Majesty. 

Although  Bell  might  not  be  a  reliable  witness  as  to 
whether  it  was  indeed  the  first  glassworks  of  its  kind  in 
China,  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  more  current 
matter  of  the  emperor's  interest.  We  know  that  several 
such  workshops  existed  within  the  palace  grounds  in 
Peking4  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  was 
considerable  cross-fertilisation  of  ideas  and  techniques 
between  them. 

The  period  was  one  of  intense  artistic  and  technical 
activity,  and  with  such  concentration  on  various  arts 
within  a  relatively  small  area,  cross-fertilisation  would 
have  been  inevitable.  Glass  from  the  imperial  glass 
workshops  was  undoubtedly  sent  to  the  enamelling 
atelier  for  decoration,  in  the  same  way  that  the  painters 
on  enamels  and  the  workers  in  cloisonne  were  both 
supplied  with  metal  bodies  by  the  same  craftsman.  It  is 
hardly  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  evidence  that  the 
same  skilled  artists  were  responsible  tor  designs  in  all 
three  media.  Neither  is  it  surprising  to  find  strong  Euro- 
pean influence,  considering  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
skills  and  techniques  involved. 

The  three  emperors  whose  patronage  of  the  Peking 
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above)  Vase,  painted  enamel  on  porcelain,  the 
base  painted  in  blue  enamel  with  the  four 
character  mark  Ch'ien-lung  nien  chih 
within  a  double  square. 
Height:  14.8  cm. 

above)  Snuff  bottle,  painted  enamels  on  metal, 
the  base  painted  in  blue  enamel  with 
the  four  character  mark  Ch'ien-lung 
nien  chih. 

Peking  Palace  workshops,  1736-1795. 
Height,  excluding  stopper:  4.6  cm. 

above  right)  Snuff  bottle,  painted  enamels  on  glass, 

the  base  carved  with  the  four  characters 

Ch'ien-lung  nien  chih. 

Peking  Palace  workshops,  1736-1795. 

Height:  3.6cm. 
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love)  Brush-holder,  painted  enamels  on  glass, 
tcorated  with  four  large  panels  of 

tropeanfigures  in  landscape  and four 

idler  panels  of  formalised  floral 

otif.  The  base  carved  with  the  four 

aracters  Ch'ien-lung  nien  chih 

lade  in  the  Ch'ien-lung  reign)  within 

louble  square. 

•king  Palace  workshops,  1 736-1 795. 
eight:  7.5  cm. 

ft)  Snuff  bottle,  painted  enamels  on  glass, 
e  base  carved  and  enamelled  with  the 
ur  characters  Ch'ien-lung  nien  chih. 
(king  Palace  workshops-,  1 736-1795. 
eight,  excluding  stopper :  4.5  cm. 


right)  Brush-holder,  painted  enamels  on  glass, 
the  base  carved  with  the  four  characters 
Ch'ien-lung  nien  chih  within  a  double 
square. 

Peking  Palace  workshops,  1 736-1795. 
Height:  8.35cm. 


palace  workshops  is  ot  such  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  decorative  arts  were  the  K'ang-hsi  emperor 
(1662-1722),  the  Yung-cheng  emperor  (1723-1735)  and 
the  Ch'ien-lung  emperor  (1736-1795).  The  first  spent 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  subduing  the  remnants  of 
Ming  military  support  and  unrest  from  his  newly- 
conquered  empire,  and  turned  to  the  arts  after  reigning 
for  some  twenty  years.  It  was  his  initiative  that  set  in 
motion  the  development  which  stemmed  from  the 
palace  workshops.  Amongst  many  other  arts  and  cratts 
his  ateliers  produced  enamelled  porcelain  (the  porcelain 
itself  having  been  sent  up  undecorated  from  Ching-te- 
chen,  the  official  porcelain  manufacturing  centre  fur- 
ther south),  enamelled  metal  and  enamelled  glass.  He 
was  not  fond  ot  figure  subjects,5  and  no  directly  Euro- 
pean subjects  are  known  on  the  fine  imperial  enamelled 
wares  of  the  period.  However,  the  influence  of  the 
decorative  traditions  begun  by  the  missionaries  is  clear- 
ly visible. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Yung-cheng  emperor 
favoured  enamelled  porcelain  at  the  expense  of  the 
painted  enamel  on  metal  wares,  and  to  the  apparent 
exclusion  of  enamelled  glass.  This  might  have  been  due 
to  the  technical  problems  which  were  still  troublesome 
during  his  reign.  Figure  subjects  apparently  held  no 
more  charm  for  the  Yung-cheng  emperor  than  for  his 
father,  and  I  know  of  no  piece  decorated  with  a  foreign 
subject  made  at  the  palace  workshops  from  his  reign. 

The  Ch'ien-lung  emperor  had  rather  more  catholic 
taste  than  his  two  predecessors,  and  became  not  only  a 
keen  patron  of  painted  enamels  on  metal  and  on  glass, 
but  wholeheartedly  encouraged  the  use  of  foreign  sub- 
jects and  forms.  He  had  distinct  advantages  in  many 
ways  over  his  two  predecessors.  He  had  as  a  spring- 
board the  results  of  the  experiments  they  had  patron- 
ised, and  an  uninterrupted  period  of  sixty  years  in 
which  to  develop  them.  His  interest  in  the  arts  never 
waned,  and  although  the  urgency  of  his  passion  for 
one  branch  or  another  varied  throughout  his  lifetime, 
he  never  lost  his  love  of  fine  arts  and  crafts. 

After  the  reign  of  the  Ch'ien-lung  emperor,  imperial 
interest  in  the  Peking  palace  workshops  seems  to  have 
died  abruptly.  His  successor,  the  Chia-ch'ing  emperor 
(1795-1820),  appears  to  have  had  little  if  any  interest  in 
the  arts,  and  if  there  was  any  spark  of  life  left  in  the 
palace  workshops  by  the  time  of  his  succession,  it  did 
not  survive.  The  emperors  and  empresses  whose  hands 
guided  China  through  the  political  and  social  dis- 
integration which  followed  were  apparently  content  to 
leave  the  manufacture  of  the  decorative  arts  to  the 
various  specialist  centres  around  the  nation.  Although 
the  century  of  imperial  patronage  at  Peking  led  to 
several  presumably  private  workshops  carrying  on  the 
traditions  of  the  palace  ateliers,  the  impetus  was  no 
longer  there,  and  the  development  became  negative 
rather  than  positive. 

The  enamelled  wares  produced  by  the  palace  work- 
shops were  all  relatively  small  in  size.  The  size  of  the 


1.  Box  and  cover,  painted  enamel  on  porcelain, 

the  base  painted  in  blue  enamel  with  the  four  character  mark  |i 

Ch'ien-lung  men  chili  within  a  double  square. 

Peking  palace  workshops,  1736-1795. 

Height:  4.0  cm.;  Length:  6.8  cm. 

kilns  within  the  palace,  for  convenience,  was  nccessan 
ily  small  and  therefore  dictated  the  type  ot  object  whic 
could  be  produced.  In  our  group  ot  wares  we  fin 
brush  holders,  vases,  bowls,  snuff  bottles  and  oth< 
small  items.  During  the  Ch'ien-lung  period  a  reasor^ 
ably  large  number  of  snuff  bottles  were  made  in  tk 
palace  workshops. 

The  first  snuff"  bottles  were  produced  by  the  cor 
quering  Manchu  Tartars  during  the  opening  years  ot  tr 
dynasty,  and  the  habit  ot  snuff  taking  remained  centre 
around  the  court  at  Peking  tor  over  a  hundred  year 
until  it  spread  to  become  a  nationwide  habit  during  tr 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Ch'ien-lun 
emperor,  and  late  in  his  reign  his  notorious  Prime  Mil 
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tcr,  Ho-shen,  obviously  had  a  keen  interest  in  snuff- 
ig,  and  apparently  added  the  new  dimension  of  collect- 
or large  numbers  of  bottles,  which  in  itself  became 
ishionablc.  As  it  would  with  such  powerful  patronage, 
lis  fashion  probably  spread  around  the  court,  and 
roduced  a  climate  where  the  snuffbottlc,  which  could 
isily  be  carried  and  showed  off  to  others,  became  a 
silicic  for  the  pride  and  excesses  of  the  wealthy  court- 
rs.  Hence  the  apparently  disproportionate  number 
f  snuff  bottles  produced  in  the  palace  workshops  dur- 
ig  the  mid-  and  late-eighteenth  century. 
Our  series  of  glass  wares  were  nearly  always  enamel- 
d  on  white  glass,  which  was  produced  in  the  glass 
uinufactory  within  the  palace.  As  often  as  not  the 
ass  vessel  was  inscribed  with  the  reign  mark  in  the 
ass  works  before  being  sent  to  the  enamcllcr,  and  the 
laractcristically  incised  marks  of  the  emperor,  often 
ther  carelessly  carved  by  a  glass  maker,  not  a  calli- 
■apher,  arc  frequently  seen  on  these  wares.  Alterna- 
tely the  enameller  would  paint  on  the  reign  mark, 
id  this  would  result  in  a  finer  mark.  A  third  possibility 
to  find  that  the  enamcllcr  has  filled  a  previously 
rved  inscription  in  blue  enamel. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  enamelling  workshop  the  glass 
ould  be  decorated  with  a  suitable  design.  A  study  of 
e  Jesuit  letters  and  of  the  wares  themselves  shows  that 
iropeans  had  considerable  influence  over  the  actual 
oduction  of  the  enamelled  wares  of  this  type  for  the 
eater  part  of  the  century.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  to 
ggest  that  the  Jesuits,  several  of  whom  were  great 
tists  and  miniaturists  in  their  own  right,  may  have 
id  a  hand  in  such  decoration.  Writers  -  and  more 
pecially  collectors  -  have  in  the  past  claimed  to  have 
sn  in  their  paintings  the  hand  of  a  Castiglione,  or  an 
ttiret.  Certain  aspects  of  the  painting  and  particularly 
'  the  perspective,  suggest  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
oup  in  question.  However  considerably  more  work 
ust  be  done  on  the  output  of  the  Peking  cnamcllers 
fore  this  question  can  be  successfully  answered.  For 
e  time  being  we  must  just  allow  that  the  influence 
d  probably  the  supervision  was  there,  together  with, 
many  cases,  the  provision  of  subjects  to  be  painted. 
The  four  enamelled  glass  pieces  shown  here  may  all 
]> :  attributed  to  a  single  palace  workshop  during  a  rela- 
rely  short  period,  and  in  my  opinion  probably  rep- 
sent  the  work  of  a  single  artist,  although  this  is  less 
rtain.  Similarities  in  subject  matter,  decorative  motifs, 
d  style  are  unmistakable  in  the  case  of  the  two  brush 
>ts  and  the  faceted  snuff-bottle.  The  fourth,  a  smaller 
ufF  bottle  may  be  related  to  the  other  wares  in  the 
ose  similarity  of  the  enamels  and  their  application,  in 
e  quality  of  the  painting,  and  in  the  similarity  of  the 
incipal  decoration  of  the  smaller  bottle  to  the  secon- 
.ry  subjects  in  panels  on  the  larger  bottle.  I  know  of 
Jy  a  very  small  number  of  other  enamelled  glass 
eces  of  this  group,  mostly  snuff  bottles. 
There  is  a  small  group  of  enamelled  porcelain  wares 
the  National  Palace  Museum,  Taiwan,  also  decor- 


ated, in  my  opinion,  in  the  palace  workshops  by  the 
same  group  and  perhaps  by  the  same  hand.  These  arc 
superbly  illustrated  in  the  Taiwan  books,6  and  consist 
of  a  scries  of  small  vases,  and  a  single  box  and  cover,  all 
painted  with  comparable  scenes  of  European  ladies  in 
various  settings.  Again  the  similarities  in  the  enamels, 
the  subjects  and  the  style  point  to  a  close  relationship. 

The  same  association  can  be  seen  in  a  scries  of  painted 
cnamcl-on-metal  wares,  many  of  which  again  are  snuff 
bottles.  What  is  also  clear  is  that  the  imperial  work- 
shops had  a  considerably  wider  scope  of  decorative  sub- 
jects and  techniques  than  is  shown  by  even  these  three 
closely  associated  types.  There  is  a  single  cup  and  saucer 
illustrated  in  'Masterpieces  of  Chinese  Enamel  Ware  in 
the  National  Palace  Museum',  Number  35,  which  has 
panels  of  European  ladies,  placing  it  in  the  above  group, 
combined  with  various  other  distinctive  decorative 
techniques  and  designs  which  allow  us  to  identify  sev- 
eral other  pieces  as  coming  from  the  same  source. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  group  represents 
the  production  of  a  closely  knit  artistic  community. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  it  also  illustrates  the  debt 
the  Ch'ing  dynasty  owes  to  Europe  in  much  of  its 
decorative  art.  A  final  clue  maybe  suggested  to  identify 
further  the  group  in  its  subject  matter.  The  various  de- 
signs, mostly  taken  from  French  prototypes,  can  be 
given  an  approximate  date.  Hairstyles,  costumes  and 
settings  all  point  to  the  period  1 730-1 770,  when  con- 
stant contact  with  Europe  would  have  kept  such  sub- 
ject matter  reasonably  current. 

We  can  safely  assume,  therefore,  that  this  group  of 
wares  represents  the  height  of  the  palace  workshop 
enamelled  wares  during  the  earlier  part  ot  the  Ch'ien- 
lung  emperor's  reign. 
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3.  Stumpff  is  a  South  German  name,  as  is  Kilian  (St.  Kilian  was 
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China  Trade  is  a  term  well  known  to  students  and  collectors  of  painting,  furniture  and 
porcelain,  but  only  recently  has  it  come  to  be  associated  with  silver. 


China  Trade  is  a  term  well  known  and  under- 
stood by  students  and  collectors  of  paintings, 
furniture  and  porcelain.  It  has  not  until  recently 
been  associated  with  silver.  There  is  much  documentary 
evidence,  both  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  of 
America  to  suggest  that  a  large  quantity  of  essentially 
Anglo-American  styled  silver  was  produced  in  China 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  re- 
markable Englishwoman  Emma  Roberts  tells  of  seeing 
huge  quantities  of  silver  in  Canton  in  1835,  while 
Osmond  Tiffany,  an  American,  has  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  to  a  Chinese  silversmith  in  his  book  'The 
Canton  Chinese,  or  the  American's  Sojurn  in  the 
Celestial  Empire'  published  in  1849: 

He  can  manufacture  any  article from  a  salt  spoon  to  a 
service  of  plate  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  He  will  line 
a  pitcher  with  its  plating  of  gold  or  produce  a  favourite 
pattern  of  forks  at  a  very  short  notice.  The  silver  is 
remarkably  fne  and  the  cost  of  working  it  a  mere  song . . . 
It  is  much  cheaper  to  have  a  splendid  service  of  plate  in 
China  than  in  any  other  country,  and  many  Europeans 
send  out  orders  through  supercargoes. 

There  are  many  other  references  by  visitors  to 
Canton  to  silversmiths  working  in  the  European  man- 
ner, some  of  which  even  mention  names.  Robert 
Forbes,  another  American,  mentions  buying  spoons 
from  a  silversmith  called  Cutsing.  There  arc  other  reli- 
able references  to  silversmiths  called  Pao  Yin,  Synshing, 
Yutshing,  Hoaching  and  Wongshing;  all  of  whom 
were  working  at  Canton  prior  to  1850.  There  are  also 
references  to  similar  workshops  in  Shanghai,  but  none 
have  been  found  to-date  that  mention  the  names  of 
specific  silversmiths. 

The  greatest  problem  with  China  Trade  silver,  as  with 
any  form  of  irregularly  marked  silver,  is  that  despite 
the  quantity  of  apparently  impressive  documentation, 
it  is  essential  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  pieces 
which  circumstantial  evidence  would  place  as  having 
been  made,  say,  in  Canton,  and  which  very  often  have 
what  appear  to  be  maker's  initials  (that  could  be  said  to 
coincide  with  the  initials  of  known  itinerant  silver- 
smiths), genuinely  emanate  from  China,  let  alone  a 
particular  city. 


To  this  end  the  researcher  has  two  great  aids  both  c 
which  can  be  either  confusing  or  misleading  and  eithef 
one  of  which  can  confirm  or  repudiate  his  theories  b| 
itself.  The  first  of  these  is  pieces  with  inscriptions.  In 
scriptions  usually  give  a  good  guide  as  to  the  exact  dafl 
and  origin  of  a  piece  aldiough  it  is  not  uncommon  fc 
a  piece  to  have  been  engraved  with  a  presentation  ir 
scription  elsewhere  than  where  it  was  made.  The  secori 
and  more  vital  aid  is  to  be  found  in  the  marks  then! 
selves.  The  number  of  different  punches  tor  the  sam 
mark  that  are  encountered  with  a  particular  make 
give  a  good  idea  of  how  prolific  his  work  was,  in  ra 
lation  to  other  workers,  and  if,  as  happens  with  muc 
of  the  silver  attributed  to  the  China  Trade,  a  punc 
usually  found  with  one  maker,  occurs  together  wit 
those  of  another,  a  connection  is  established.  This  can  ah 
be  misleading  because  there  are  occasions  when,  espec 
ally  on  die  China  Route  from  Europe  (via  The  Cape  ( 
Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Penang  an 
Singapore),  pieces  are  encountered  which  have  been  r< 
sold  by  firms  other  than  the  one  that  was  responsib 
for  their  manufacture.  As  a  result  they  have  a  mark  < 
marks  in  addition  to  those  of  the  original  maker.  Th 
is  usually  quite  easy  to  diagnose  because  the  form  of  tl 
item  in  question  is  usually  very  much  more  typical  1 
one  of  the  sets  of  marks  than  of  the  other ;  likewise  the 
are  occasions  when  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  illog 
cal  either  for  financial  or  social  reasons  for  the  diffcre 
sets  of  marks  to  have  been  struck  in  anything  but  a  pa 
ticular  order. 

The  makers'  marks  most  commonly  found  and  a 
cribed  to  die  China  Trade  are:  khc,  cu,  cut,  ys,  cl 
WE  we  wc,  w,  ss,  cs,  hc  and  l;  others  that  are  freq- 
ently  found  so  ascribed  are  kcw,mh,  leo,  wo,  k  (got- 
ic),  t  and  lc,  although  lc  is  usually  tound  on  wai; 
of  a  later  nature.  All  these  makers'  (?)  marks  are,  wii 
the  exception  of  K  (gothic)  and  lc  usually  found  accoi- 
panying  pseudo  London  hallmarks,  the  original  pi- 
pose  of  which  was,  I  am  sure,  to  act  as  a  guarantee  an 
reassurance  to  the  customer.  The  customer  had,  in  1 
probability,  ordered  the  piece,  knew  that  it  had  bei 
manufactured  locally  and  that,  at  the  price,  it  was  1 
any  case  quite  impossible  for  it  to  have  been  shippi 
from  England.  It  is  normal  for  pieces  of  China  Tra- 
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Set  of  tour  salt 
liars  with  cast, 
■plied  borders  by 
;w,  c.  1850. 

.  Mark  on  the  salt 
Hats  in  No.  1. 


.  Silver-gilt  Anglo- 
Chinese  vase  by  khc. 
leight:  47  cm. 


silver  to  be  up  to  the  minimum  standard  of  purity 
legally  required  in  Britain  (925  parts  pure  silver  in  a 
1000) ;  what  makes  it  even  less  likely  that  fraud  was  in- 
tended is  that  more  often  than  not  the  silver  used  by 
the  China  Trade  silversmiths  was  of  a  much  higher 
standard  than  this. 

Marks  on  some  pieces  found  with  the  initials  khc, 
kcw,  mh,  and  cc  can  be  found  to  be  Chinese  charact- 
ers (No.  1  a).  This  at  least  confirms  that  the  maker  was 
Chinese  in  origin,  although  there  is  in  the  marks  no  evi- 
dence as  to  where  they  worked  and  of  these  four  it  is 
only  khc  and  cc  whose  wares  are  very  often  found  to 
occur  with  Cantonese  inscriptions.  The  considerable 
output  of  these  makers  includes  some  magnificent  pieces 
of  what  can  only  be  described  as  Anglo-Chinese  silver 
(No.  2) ;  these  pieces  are  usually  of  a  typically  Euro- 
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3.  Bottle  ticket 
engraved  'Geneva' 
(Gin),  marked  three 
times  with  the  same 
Chinese  character, 
c.  1800. 

Right. 

4a.  Mark  on  plate 
No.  4.  Smaller  mark 
is  seal  of  Ts'u  Hsi, 
Dowager  Empress  of 
China. 

Below. 

3a.  Mark  on  the 
bottle  ticket  in  No.  3. 


pean  form,  but  are  decorated  in  the  traditional  Chinese 
manner  (No.  8).  It  is  less  common  to  encounter  pieces 
with  just  Chinese  characters  or  Chinese  characters  ac- 
companying pseudo-hallmarks  (No.  3a);  the  Chinese 
characters  used  arc  often  found  to  be  meaningless  al- 
though it  is  not  uncommon  for  later  pieces  to  be  found 
with  the  reign  mark  of  the  Empress  Ts'u  Hsi  (No.  4a). 
A  large  number  of  punches  were  used  by  khc  as  ac- 


4.  Plate  engraved 
with  coronet. 
Diameter:  24  cm. 


company  ing  marks,  most  ot  winch  are  of  poor  qualitl 
(Nos.  5  and  6).  The  earliest  work  with  this  mark  seem 
to  date  from  about  1830  and  many  examples  can  bj 
tound  which  might  date  from  as  late  as  1880  (No.  7] 
khc  is  apparently  connected  with  the  marks  using  ti| 
initial  y,  or  else  Y  is  used  as  an  occasional  accompanying 
mark  by  the  same  maker  as  frequently  this  letter  is  to  □ 
tound  with  accompanying  marks  normally  associate] 
with  khc.  It  is  unlikely  in  this  instance  that  the  crowr 
ed  leopard's  head  punches  are  the  same  too,  althoug 
struck  differently. 

The  marks  ss,  cs,  c,  L  and  q  also  appear  to  be  linkej 
by  punches.  Both  the  marks  ss  and  cs  are  often  foun 
on  large  pieces  of  silver,  including  such  items  as  tra) 
and  large  tea-sets,  while  ot  the  other  two  marks  q  1 
more  usually  associated  with  smaller  pieces  while  l  j 
found  on  pieces  ot  domestic  hollow-ware.  No.  J 
which  is  marked  l  is  an  important  exception.  The  dat« 
ot  tins  group  of  marks  appears  to  be  f.1800  to  c.1840  a; 
though  a  tray  with  the  CS  mark  and  a  1 795  inscriptio 
has  been  recorded.  To  find  the  mark  ss  with  a  comple 
set  of  pseudo  London  hallmarks  is  unusual  (No.  10)  an 
when  it  does  occur  the  accompanying  'date'  letter 
usually  a  c  or  an  A.  It  is  more  usual  to  find  ss  marks  Hi 
those  in  No.  1 1  and  they  seem,  as  do  the  marks  with 
q  and  often  cs  to  be  struck  always  in  the  same  orde: 
lion  passant,  crowned  leopard's  head,  initials  marl 
king's  head  (Nos.  10,  11  and  12).  The  leopard's  he?d  1 
No.  11  is  a  very  distinctive  punch,  the  leopard  hi 
outward-pointing  triangular  eyes,  a  large  moudi  Wfl 
a  fault  at  lower  left  and  a  decorated  crown.  Tli 
leopard's  head  in  the  cs  mark  is  die  same  as  those 
the  ss  and  c  marks  (No.  10),  the  most  prominei 
distinguishing  feature  being  the  tault  at  the  top  righ 
hand  corner  of  die  punch,  which  is  less  apparent 
die  ss  examples  because  the  punch  itselt  was  in  a  le 
worn  state. 

The  punches  found  with  q,  although  they  have  n> 
yet  been  found  to  be  identical  with  any  used  with  ss, 
Cores,  bear  such  a  close  similarity  to  the  punches  four 
with  these  makers  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  overloc 
the  possibdity  of  a  connection;  both  the  king's  he; 
and  leopard's  head  crowned  are  distinctly  similar  j 
one  so  often  found  widi  the  four  other  initials.  There. 
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io.  SS  with  pseudo- 
hallmarks  from  an 
Old  English  thread 
pattern  dessert  fork, 
c.  1810. 


Below. 

11.  ss  with  pseudo- 
hallmarks  from  a 
fiddle  pattern  dessert 
spoon,  c.  1825. 


12.  L  with  pseudo- 
hallmarks  from  a 
fiddle  pattern  table 
spoon,  c.  1830. 


Right. 

1 3 .  Sifter  spoon  with 
pierced  bowl  and 
struck  shell,  by  cu, 
c.  1825. 

Length:  16  cm. 
Far  right. 

13a.  Marks  on  the 
sifter  spoon  in  No.  13. 


no  reason  why  the  letters  ss,  cs,  c,  L  and  q  should  refer 
to  makers,  the  evidence  being  very  much  to  the  con- 
trary. The  suggestion  is,  from  examining  the  marks, 
that  these  five  initials  arc  in  fact  all  marks  struck  at  the 
same  source,  perhaps  the  workshop  of  one  manufactur- 
er. It  has  yet  to  be  proved  conclusively  that  the  marks 
emanate  from  Canton. 

The  maker's  mark  cu  is  often  found  on  pieces  with 
Canton  inscriptions  and  is  probably  the  most  common- 
ly found  after  that  of  khc  and  cc.  None  of  the  punch- 
es found  with  cu  have  yet  been  proved  to  have  been 
used  with  different  initials  or  found  with  other  accom- 
panying marks,  cu  is  found  with  a  large  number  of 
accompanying  punches,  some  of  which  are  very  well 
constructed  (No.  13).  As  with  khc,  this  mark  is  found 
on  some  very  fine  Anglo-Chinese  pieces,  especially 
mugs  and  snuff  boxes  although  most  of  the  work 
found  with  cu  tends  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  khc, 
starting  c.  1820  and  probably  not  continuing  much 
after  1850. 

The  mark  cut  which  is  often  stated  to  be  a  longer 
version  of  cu  does  not  appear  to  be  connected,  although 
like  cu  it  can  definitely  be  said  to  emanate  from  Canton. 
cut  is  frequently  encountered  as  a  mark  on  pieces 
with  Canton  inscriptions,  none  of  which  bear  a  distinc- 
tive stylistic  similarity  to  the  work  of  cu.  In  no  instance 
has  the  mark  cut  been  recorded  with  marks  in  com- 
mon with  any  of  the  other  initials  found  in  the  China 


Trade  Group,  indeed,  very  often  the  same  pseudo-hal 
marks  that  are  to  be  found  on  genuine  silver  items  will 
the  cut  mark  are  to  be  found  on  silvered  base-met 
articles.  The  dates  of  this  mark  seem  to  be  c.  1840  j 
c.  i860. 

The  mark  w  is  frequently  found,  although  on 
occasionally  on  large  pieces.  The  quality  of  the  marks 
very  high  and  his  work,  especially  hollow-ware  is  oft( 
of  low  standard  silver  although  first  class  workma* 
ship.  The  working  dates  of  w  are  difficult  to  determir 
as  much  less  of  this  work  seems  to  have  been  inscribi 
than  of  the  other  marks  but  c.  183  5  to  c.  1865  is  a  sal- 
bracket.  The  mark  hc  is  very  often  found  with  accom- 
panying marks  that  are  similar  to  those  found  with  j 
the  crouching  lion  is  very  similar,  and  the  king's  hel 
punches  usually  found  with  hc  are  often  flat-bottomjl 
like  those  of  w.  There  is  another  mark  that  has  accoih 
panying  punches  similar  to  those  used  with  w,  that? 
Q.2  This  mark  is  more  often  encountered  by  itself,  bt 
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j.  Bowl  by  w. 
leight  at  handles: 
4.  cm. 


5.  Three-piece  tea 
!t  of  fine  quality 
'ith  pseudo- 
allmarks,  c.  1825. 

1  5a.  Marks  on  the 
'  :aset  in  No.  15. 


the  accompanying  marks  found  with  it  are  always  dis- 
tinctly similar  to  those  used  with  w. 

Of  the  marks  less  frequently  found,  wo  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  as  many  more  large  pieces  with 
this  mark  survive  than  with  marks  such  as  leo  and  MB. 
A  mug  by  wo  is  recorded  with  pseudo-hallmarks  and 
a  Canton  inscription  dated  1 848. 

The  marks  leo  and  MB  are  much  less  common 
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Above. 

16.  ys  with  pseudo- 
hallmarks  from  a 
fiddle  pattern  table 
spoon,  c.  1840. 


17.  Fiddle  pattern  fish 
slice  with  we  we  wc 
andpseudo-hallmarks. 

17a.  Marks  on  the  fish 
slice  in  No.  17a. 
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although  neither  of  them  are  rare.  They  are  included  in 
this  study  because  they  are  reasonably  prolific,  have 
pseudo-hallmarks  and  are  usually  found  on  pieces  of 
typically  'China  Trade'  form.  Neither  a  leo  nor  a 
mb  piece  has  yet  been  recorded  with  a  Canton  inscrip- 
tion. The  mark  T  is  likely  to  belong  to  the  ss  group  al- 
though to-date  no  identical  punches  have  been  noted, 
the  pieces  on  which  this  mark  is  found  are  generally 
very  similar  to  those  found  with  the  marks  of  die  ss 
series  (No.  15  and  15a). 

The  mark  k  (in  gotliic),  whether  found  by  itscll  or  in 
conjunction  with  Chinese  Characters  is  probably  die 
most  widely  encountered  of  die  marks  found  on  pieces 
of  a  specifically  Anglo-Chinese  character.  The  strictly 
'European'  style  wares  with  this  mark  are  always  of  an 


outstanding  quality  and  distinctive  design  quite  ur 
typical  of  any  of  the  other  China  Trade  groups. 

One  mark  that  is  often  found  on  flatware  is  that  I 
ys  (No.  16).  This  mark  does  not  appear  to  have  an1 
thing  in  common  with  the  mark  of  any  Canton  make! 
but  spoons  and  forks  with  these  initials  are  regular 
found  in  sets  by  cu  or  khc  as  well  as  some  of  the  Eur< 
pean  Calcutta  makers.  The  marks  are  usually  vei 
crude  and  badly  struck.  The  mark  M  is  also  found  wil 
the  same  accompanying  marks  as  ys,  the  punch  f< 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  hand. 

Among  the  largest  groups  of  marks  usually  ascribe 
to  the  Canton  China  Trade  are  those  found  with  d 
maker's  mark  we  we  wc.  This  maker's  mark  is  usual 
found  with  London  pseudo-hallmarks  including  the 
for  1 8 10.  Inscribed  pieces  with  this  marker's  mark  a 
scarce  and  there  is  apparently  no  connection  dirout 
the  marks  with  any  other  maker.  The  crowned  leo' 
ard's  head  sometimes  found  with  the  we  we  wc  punc 
es  is  very  similar  to  one  found  with  ys  (No.  17a).  (' 
the  inscribed  pieces  recorded  at  least  three  hai 
Calcutta  presentation  inscriptions.  The  usual  we  we  \t 
accompanying  marks  are  frequently  tound  with  the  a 
credited  maker's  mark  A  &  H  for  Allan  and  Hayes 
Calcutta  and  occasionally  lb  &  co  for  Lattey  Brothc 
and  Company,  from  whom  Allan  8c  Hayes  took  ov 
in  1856. 

The  combination  of  a  Calcutta  maker's  mark  ai. 
marks  attributed  to  the  Canton  China  Trade  poses, 
problem,  for  although  there  is  no  reason  physically  wh 
Allan  &  Hayes  should  not  have  exported  their  wares  • 
Canton  it  is  illogical.  Firstly  because  silver  in  China  wt 
if  anything  cheaper  than  in  India  and  secondly  becau: 
the  European  demand  for  silver  in  Calcutta  was  muc 
greater  than  that  in  Canton.  The  apparent  answer, 
diat  Allan  &:  Hayes  acted  as  retailers,  perhaps  even  giv- 
ing their  suppliers  punches  so  that  pieces  arrived  ful" 
marked.  But  if  it  was  efficient  economically  to  impc 
Cantonese  silver,  why  did  Allan  &:  Hayes  of  all  tl: 
Calcutta  makers  do  it?  There  is  a  third  possibility,  th: 
Allan  &  Hayes  bought  the  silver  from  the  Chinese  s> 
versmiths  working  in  the  Cliina  Bazaar  in  Calcutta. : 
was  normal  practise  for  European  silversmiths  to  sul- 
contract  dieir  work,  giving  the  native  workmen  pif 
dies  to  use  on  their  behalf.  This  would  explain  why  e 
some  occasions  the  maker's  mark  is  slightly  overstrut 
by  die  accompanying  marks,  why  there  is  much  le 
silver  with  the  maker's  mark  of  Allan  &:  Hayes  than  tl 
size  of  the  firm  would  suggest,  and  the  extraordina' 
use  of  a  London  maker's  mark;  to  this  day  the  silvc- 
smiths  in  the  Cliina  Bazaar  will  offer,  for  a  small  co- 
sideration,  to  produce  an  'English'  hallmark  on  a  piec 

It  has  been  said  that  China  Trade  flatware  can  s 
easily  identified  by  the  separately  cast  and  applied  slid, 
decoration.  This  method  of  decoration  was  wide' 
used  in  both  Calcutta  and  Madras  as  well  as  in  Jamaic. 
Canada  and  even  occasionally  some  of  die  small" 
Scottish  towns. 
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All  the  marks  illustrated  are  usually  ascribed  to  the 
China  Trade;  indeed  that  many  come  from  some- 
where on  the  China  Route  is  not  in  doubt,  neither  is 
there  any  doubt  as  to  the  Cantonese  origins  of  such 
marks  as  khc,  cc,  cu  and  w.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be 
dogmatic  over  the  remainder,  especially  bearing  in 
mind  that  as  well  as  in  Calcutta  there  were  Chinese 
silversmiths  working  in  Madras,  Penang  and  Singapore 
at  the  same  date,  many  of  whom  would  themselves 
have  been  responsible  for  using  pseudo-hallmarks  in 
the  same  way  as  their  cousins  in  Canton. 


1 8.  Teapot  by  K, 
c.  1870. 


19.  Wine-cooler  with 
same  pseudo- 
hallmarks  as  in 
No.  18.  Approximate 
height:  30  cm. 
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ART  IN  THE  \ 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHIX' 


Peter  Fuller 


Joan  Robinson  has  published  a  generally  sympa- 
thetic, though  non-Marxist,  account  of  the  Chi- 
nese cultural  revolution  of  1966  and  1967.  Writing 
about  contemporary  Chinese  art,  she  said,  'Political 
content  is  all ;  the  only  form  to  be  seen  derives  from  a 
debased  socialist  realism  which  was  imported  by  the 
Russians  before  they  were  repudiated  as  revisionists'.1 
This  represented  the  general  view  of  the  majority  of 
Western  commentators  for  some  time.  However,  in- 
creased access  to  China,  the  growth  of  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  the  more  widespread  availability  of  source 
material,  at  least  in  reproduction,  have  revealed  that 
there  is  greater  diversity. 

Even  the  'official'  art  cannot  be  simplistically  equated 
with  the  Russian  approach.  Though  there  is  plenty  of 
socialist  realism,  both  chronicling  moments  in  Chinese 
history  and  depicting  every  day  proletariat  and  peas- 
ant scenes,  Chinese  poster  artists  also  developed  an 
'idealised'  style,  associated  specifically  with  the  cult  of 
Mao.  Whatever  its  limitations,  this  work  appears  to 
owe  relatively  little  to  Russian  modes.  Another  indi- 
genous tendency  developed  through  the  policy  of 
'letting  a  hundred  flowers  blossom;  weeding  through 
the  old  to  bring  forth  the  new'.2  From  late  1967  on- 
wards, images  such  as  'Improve  farm  management!' 
and  'Reap  an  abundant  harvest!'  have  been  produced  in 
an  idiom  filled  with  stylistic  references  to  China's  prc- 
rcvolutionary  art  forms.3  This  development  appears  to 
have  received  considerable  impetus  from  the  resurgence 
of  archaeological  interest  during  the  cultural  revolution. 
According  to  the  official  account,  'China's  archaeologi- 
cal workers  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  at  the  same  time  did  much  work  in  their 
field.  They  did  not  work  in  isolation  but  among  the 
people,  following  the  mass  line.  Workers,  peasants  or 
soldiers  report  ancient  relics  as  soon  as  they  find  them 
and  co-operate  fully  with  archaeological  teams  which 
follow  up  these  leads'.4  The  effects  of  this  work  must 
have  been  felt  by  practising  artists,  who  were  encour- 
aged along  with  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people,  to 
develop  a  critical  enjoyment  of  'our  culture  inherited 
from  the  labouring  people  of  ancient  times'. 

Similarly,  folk  and  peasant  art  in  present-day  China 
flourishes.  Often  the  work  produced  is  created  through 
a  perceptual  experience  of  life  and  the  environment  and 
is  free  of  both  the  shallow  'idealism',  and  the  orthodox 
'realism'  of  much  of  the  official  art.  A  book  consisting 
entirely  of  colour  plates  of  peasant  painting  has  recently 


been  issued  in  Peking,  and  certainly,  Robinson's  criti 
cism  could  not  be  applied  in  blanket  fashion  to  th 
works  illustrated.  An  exhibition  of  Chinese  graphic  ar 
also  toured  Britain  last  year,  and  in  it  were  widely  di 
vergent  examples,  which  certainly  did  not  indicate  . 
monolithic  uniformity  in  approach  to  visual  design. 

Nevertheless,  the  relative  backwardness  of  contem 
porary  Chinese  art  cannot  be  denied.  In  1963,  Mao  re 
cognised  this.  In  'Two  instructions  concerning  liters 
ture  and  art',  he  wrote,  'The  social  and  economic  basi 
has  changed,  but  the  arts  as  part  of  the  superstructure 
which  serve  this  base,  still  remain  a  serious  problem 
Hence  we  should  proceed  with  investigation  and  stud) 
and  attend  to  this  matter  in  earnest'.5  In  the  introduc 
tion  to  the  catalogue  of  the  graphic  art  exhibition,  i 
was  clear  that  the  Chinese  believed  they  had  made  som» 
progress:  'both  professional  and  worker-peasant- 
soldier  amateur  artists  .  .  .  have  created  works  in  nev 
content  and  new  style  based  on  the  inheritance  anc 
development  of  the  fine  tradition  of  national  art'i 
However,  it  was  also  admitted  that  the  graphics  weri 
'still  imperfect  in  art  standards'. 

Any  discussion  of  the  causes  of  this  backwardnes 
would  involve  not  just  an  analysis  of  the  specific  natur 
and  political  formation  of  Chinese  society,  but  also  o 
the  relationship  between  aesthetics  and  class  struggle 
One  would  have  to  enter  into  the  debate  about  whethe 
or  not  Lenin  himself  was  correct  when,  in  an  outlim 
resolution  for  the  congress  of  'Proletkult'  in  Octobe 
1920,  he  emphasised  that  there  should  be,  'no  creatioi 
of  a  new  proletariat  culture  but  development  of  the  bes 
models,  traditions,  results  of  existing  culture  from  th 
point  of  view  of  the  marxist  conception  of  the  world'. 
Evidently,  in  an  article  of  this  length  there  is  not  spad 
to  do  so. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  focus  on  one  specific  aspect 
When  western  commentators  write  about  contempor 
ary  Chinese  art,  they  often  call  it  'propaganda'.  Al 
though  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  label  is  justified,  i 
is  also  misleading.  Usually,  nothing  more  is  meant  b; 
it  than  the  fact  that  contemporary  Chinese  art  has 
class  function,  and  that  that  class  function  is  discernible 
in  the  images.  While  this  is  certainly  the  case,  it  is  hard 
ly  a  specific  characteristic  of  the  art  of  modern  China 

Take  the  example  of  a  print  which  extols  the  virtue 
of  peasant  life  and  collective  farming  under  commun 
ism.  The  workers  and  peasants  in  it  are  smiling;  th 
landscape  is  idealised ;  a  woman  carrying  a  farm  implc 
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mem  in  one  hand  and  die  quotations  from  Chairman 
Mao  in  the  other,  radiates  vigour  and  happiness.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  propagandist.  But  how  are  we  to  describe 
an  image  that  promises  us  that  if  we  consume  a  certain 
soft  drink  then  we  will  make  more  friends,  the  world 
will  be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  and  racialism  will 
vanish?  Revolution  does  contain  within  it  the  potential 
for  a  total  transformation  of  society  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  real  material  advances  for  the  masses  who  en- 
gage in  it.  Drinking  coke  brings  only  a  trivial,  momen- 
tary pleasure  and  an  increase  in  the  profits  of  the  pro- 
ducing company.  In  western  advertising  therefore  there 
is  a  greater  divergence  between  that  which  is  promised, 
and  that  which  is  in  fact  available  through  what  is  being 
offered. 

However,  it  could  be  objected  that  even  if  advertis- 
ing in  the  west  is  'propagandist',  this  is  not  true  of  the 
tradition  of  'High  Art',  with  which  contemporary 
Chinese  art  should  be  compared.  Daniel  Read  and 
others  have  argued  that  'oil  painting  as  a  whole,  what- 
ever the  interior  diversity  of  its  periods  and  subjects, 
had  a  specific  class  function'.7  The  oil  painting  as  a  med- 
ium was  created  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  entrepreneur- 
ial class,  and  it  did  so  both  in  terms  of  its  forms  (a  port- 
able commodity  which  acquired  capital  value)  and  in 
terms  of  the  meanings  of  its  images,  which  tended  to 
reflect  the  economic  interests  of  spectator-owners.8 
There  are  grounds  for  arguing  that  advertising  was  a 
direct  continuation  of  this  tradition,  with  the  difference 
that  it  was  directed  towards  a  new  class  of  spectator- 
buyers.  Unlike  the  oil  painting,  advertising  docs  not 
offer  a  reflection  of  the  wealth  they  already  own,  but 
an  illusory  promise  of  the  wealth  they  are  aspiring  to- 
wards. 

In  the  case  of  contemporary  China,  it  is  clear  that  the 
'official'  work,  at  least,  has  a  readily  identifiable  class 
function.  Tins  is  evident  not  just  in  the  content  and  sub- 
jects of  the  images,  but  also  in  the  media  in  which  they 
are  published :  posters,  prints  and  reproductions.  Mani- 
festly, despite  their  artistic  backwardness,  many  of  them 
fulfil  that  function  with  considerable  force.  But,  once 
it  has  been  identified,  there  is  very  little  more  that  can 
be  said  about  the  works  at  all.  Why  should  this  be  so? 

In  his  talks  at  the  Yenan  Forum  on  Literature  and 
Art,  Mao  discussed  the  relationship  between  art  and 
class.  He  said,  'In  the  world  today  all  culture,  all  litera- 
ture and  art,  belong  to  definite  classes  and  are  geared  to 
definite  political  lines.  There  is  in  fact  no  such  thing  as 
art  for  art's  sake,  art  that  stands  above  classes,  art  that  is 
detached  from  or  independent  of  politics.  Proletarian 
literature  and  art  are  part  of  the  whole  revolutionary 
cause;  they  are,  as  Lenin  said,  cogs  and  wheels  in  the 
whole  revolutionary  machine  .  .  .'.  But  he  also  stated, 
'In  literary  and  art  criticism  there  are  two  criteria,  the 
political  and  the  artistic  .  .  .  but  what  is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two?  Politics  cannot  be  equated  with 
art,  nor  can  a  general  world  outlook  be  equated  with  a 
method  of  artistic  creation  and  criticism.  We  deny  not 


only  that  there  is  an  abstract  and  absolutely  unchange- 
able political  criterion;  but  also  that  there  is  an  abstract 
and  absolutely  unchangeable  artistic  criterion;  each 
class  in  every  society  has  its  own  political  and  artistic 
criteria.  But  all  classes  in  all  class  societies  invariably  put 
the  political  criterion  first  and  the  artistic  criterion  sec- 
ond .  .  .  What  we  demand  is  the  unity  of  politics  and 
art,  and  the  unity  of  content  and  form,  the  unity  of 
revolutionary  political  content  and  the  highest  possible 
perfection  of  artistic  form.  Works  of  art  which  lack  art- 
istic quality  have  no  force,  however  progressive  they 
are  politically.  Therefore,  we  oppose  both  works  of  art 
with  a  wrong  political  viewpoint  and  the  tendency  to- 
wards the  "poster  and  slogan  style"  which  is  correct  in 
political  viewpoint  but  lacking  in  artistic  power'.9 

Many  problems  in  'aesthetics'  could  quickly  be  re7 
solved  if  Mao's  analysis  here  was  correct.  But  is  it  really 
the  case  that  a  work  of  art  may  be  viewed  as  the  result 
of  the  inter-action  of  these  two  relatively  independent 
criteria,  so  that  it  can  be  judged  according  to  how  far 
they  have  achieved  'unity'?  If  in  fact  in  class  societies 
the  'political'  is  put  before  the  'artistic'  criterion  then 
surely  those  posters  which  have  been  exhibited  recently 
in  the  London  underground,  using  the  forms  of 
Russian  and  Chinese  poster  art  to  market  a  bourgeois 
newspaper,  should  be  a  theoretical  impossibility. 
However,  much  as  I  dislike  them,  I  imagine  that  they 
are  effective  for  their  purpose.  How,  too,  according 
to  Mao's  criteria,  is  one  to  explain  the  success  within 
the  American  art  market  of  Warhol's  paintings  of 
Mao  -  which  also  involve  a  similar  pillaging  of  the 
forms  created  in  a  distinct  cultural  situation?  But,  it  I 
do  not  accept  Mao's  analysis,  I  cannot  claim  to  have  an 
alternative  theory  to  put  in  its  place.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  material  basis  of  aesthetics  is  both  pressing 
and  complex.  The  art  of  contemporary  China  -  per- 
haps specifically  because  of  its  backwardness  -  does  at 
least  compel  us  to  confront  the  issues  involved. 
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CHINESE  FIGURE  PAINTING 

at  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 


Joan  M.  Hartman 

Landscapes  have  generally  taken  precedence  over  figure  paintings  in  the  calendar  of 
Chinese  art,  and  the  collection  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  exhibited  in  1973,  provides  a 
focus  for  a  reappraisal  of  figure  painting  as  a  distinctive  and  remarkable  art  form. 


IN  1923,  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  opened  its  doors  in 
Washington,  dc,  the  building  and  its  contents  giv- 
en in  trust  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by 
Charles  Lang  Freer,  a  railroad  tycoon  and  art  collector 
in  the  great  American  tradition.  An  endowment  fund 
was  also  provided,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  research 
and  the  purchase  of  additional  works  of  art.  Lauding  this 
as  'one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  which  any  private 
individual  has  ever  given  to  any  people',  Theodore 
Roosevelt  affirmed  the  United  States  government's 
pledge  to  maintain  the  building  and  its  collections  of 
American  and  Oriental  art  permanently. 

Fifty  years  later,  we  gathered  to  celebrate  the  Golden 
Anniversary  of  the  Freer,  marked  by  the  second  of 
three  special  exhibitions  and  symposia  on  'Chinese  Fig- 
ure Painting'.  The  occasion  was  further  enhanced  by 
the  presentation  of  the  Charles  Lang  Freer  bronze  medal 
to  Laurence  Sickman  'tor  distinguished  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  oriental  civiliza- 
tions as  reflected  in  their  arts'.  Aside  from  his  many 
years  of  service  in  the  museum  world  as  Director  of  the 
Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  and  editor  of 'Archives  of  Asian 
Art',  Mr.  Sickman's  book  co-authored  with  Alexander 
Soper,  'The  Art  and  Architecture  of  China'  remains 
one  of  the  most  lucid  and  poetically  written  in  the  li- 
brary, particularly  those  chapters  dealing  with  Chinese 
painting.  Thus,  it  was  singularly  appropriate  that  he 
was  chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the  Freer  medal  on  the 
opening  of  this  exhibition. 

Thomas  Lawton  and  Hin-cheung  Lovell  have  com- 
piled a  meticulously  documented,  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  the  fifty-nine  scrolls  and  album  leaves  on  view, 
selected  from  the  Freer  Gallery's  own  collection,  as 
loans  to  and  from  their  holdings  are  not  permitted.  To 
focus  an  entire  exhibition  on  figure  painting  requires 
courage,  as  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  gener- 
ally considered  lesser  form  in  the  Chinese  painting 
milieu.  The  primary  motivation  was  probably  the  fact 
that  the  Freer  collection  has  a  predominance  of  figure 
painting,  rather  than  the  more  favoured  landscapes. 
Furthermore,  while  some  preliminary  work  on  figure 
painting  has  been  done  by  individual  scholars, 1  Lawton 
clearly  states  that  'a  comprehensive  history  of  Chinese 


figure  painting  remains  to  be  written'.  It  is  high  time, 
therefore,  that  we  scrutinised  these  subjects  seriously, 
and  attempted  an  appreciation  of  them. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  emphasis  on  land- 
scape painting  in  the  great  literary  tradition  as  well  as 
the  individualist  schools,  and  the  lack  of  concern  with 
figure  painting.  For  one  tiling,  it  is  well  recognised  that 
the  Chinese  never  lavished  much  affection  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  human  anatomy  in  any  medium,  as  did 
artists  in  the  west.  Rubens'  voluptuous  nudes,  Michael- 
angelo's  virile  David  are  not  in  the  Chinese  pattern. 
Their  painting  is  intimately  bound  with  their  philoso- 
phy -  the  Taoist  view  of  nature's  un-ending  scheme. 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  the  strength,  joy, 
spirit,  youth,  old  age  of  man  as  symbolised  by  flowers, 
foliage,  rockery,  and  mountain  range.  The  individual 
was  one  small  part  of  a  complex  system.  He  contributed 
his  talent  to  the  whole.  He  was  vital,  but  not  superior  to 
other  living  creatures.  Confucianism  taught  man  his 
place  in  the  family,  village,  state,  nation  -  a  code  of 
ethics,  of  behaviour,  for  the  common  good.  Hence,  the 
particular  man  is  not  paramount  as  he  is  in  western 
society  and  western  art.  The  scholar-painter,  Tung 
Ch'i-chang  (1555— 1636),  father  of  the  literary  school, 
who  exercised  so  much  influence  in  his  own  time  and 
thereafter,  succeeded  in  downgrading  artists  engaged  in 
figure  painting.  Lawton  affirms  that  this  attitude  has 
persisted  to  the  present  day  and  'consequently,  paint- 
ings of  such  subjects  as  landscape,  bamboo,  plum,  and 
pine  were  generally  regarded  as  being  the  products  of 
artists,  in  contrast  to  artisans  and,  therefore,  of  a  higher 
order'. 

In  fact,  figure  painting  did  enjoy  a  certain  popular- 
ity in  early  times,  and  seems  to  have  reached  an  apex 
during  the  T'ang  Dynasty.  We  have  evidence  of  figure 
painting  in  China  from  ancient  days,  as  it  appears  on 
silk,  tomb  tiles  and  frescos  of  the  late  ChoutoHanDyn- 
asty  (c.  third  century  bc  to  second  century  ad),  and 
magnificent  frescos  have  recently  been  unearthed  from 
the  tombs  of  Princess  Yung-t'ai2  and  Prince  I  Te3  of  the 
T'ang  Dynasty.  Literary  references  abound  with  the 
names  of  Ku  K'ai-chih  (c  344-c.  406),  Yen  Li-pen  (died 
673),  Wu  Tao-tzu  (active  c.  720-762)  and  other  artists 
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of  renown,  though  we  are  limited  to  examples  which 
are  "in  the  style  of  one  or  another  of  these  masters  - 
occasionally  of  the  period,  most  often  Sung,  Yuan, 
Ming  and  Ch'ing  adaptations  of  early  styles.  Despite 
attributions  such  as  the  group  of  emperor's  portraits 
(Yen  Li-pen)  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  and 
the  Admonitions  oj  the  Imperial  Instructress  (Ku  K'ai-chih) 
in  the  British  Museum,  Lawton  clearly  stipulates  that 
'not  one  genuine  work  from  the  hand  of  any  of  these 
masters  has  survived'.  However,  it  is  not  our  function 
here  to  get  into  the  myriad  of  problems  inherent  in  the 
authentication  of  Chinese  paintings. 

As  stated  above,  when  we  speak  of  Chinese  figure 
painting  we  do  not  refer  to  the  detailed  representation 
of  the  human  form,  or  the  incisive  portrait  of  man  as 
does  Van  Dyck.  Narrative  paintings  usually  depicting 
Chinese  mythology,  religious  scrolls  illustrating  the  life 
of  Buddhist  deities  or  Taoist  gods,  historical  events,  the 
genre  of  palace  and  peasant,  comprise  the  bulk  of  figur- 
al  compositions.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  paintings  offer 
a  fascinating  gallery  of  folklore,  religious  fervour,  for- 
eign interpolation,  and  something  of  the  flavour  of 
palace  life. 

Though  limited  to  later  renditions  as  indicated  above, 
the  threads  of  ancient  style  continued  to  pour  forth 
from  leading  artists.  Each  era  of  native  Chinese  rule 
saw  a  renaissance  of  traditional  culture.  For  instance, 
having  overthrown  the  hated  Mongols,  China  of  the 
Ming  Dynasty  looked  back  to  classic  themes  in  litera- 
ture for  sustenance.  'Illustrations  of  Traditional  Texts 
Written  by  Six  Ming  Dynasty  Calligraphcrs',  painted 
in  ink  on  paper  by  Ch'iu  Ying  (c.  1510-f.  1552)  reflects 
this  plulosophy.  Among  the  tales  depicted  is  that  of  the 
two  spirits  of  the  Hsiang  River,  O-huang  and  N li- 
ving, wives  of  a  legendary  ruler  known  as  Shun.  On 
his  death,  the  two  ladies  arc  reputed  to  have  jumped 
into  the  river  and  become  spirits  (No.  1).  Though 
drawn  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  artist  has  drawn  the 
slim  figures,  diaphanous  gowns  and  billowing  scarves 
of  Ku  K'ai-chih  whose  style  is  represented  in  the  British 
Museum's  'Admonitions'  scroll  referred  to  earlier.  More 
provincial  evidence  of  this  manner  of  painting  was 


recently  excavated  from  a  tomb  of  the  fifth  century 
ad4  in  the  form  of  a  painted  lacquer  screen,  in  which 
we  see  figures  in  similar  pose  and  garb,  streamers  grace- 
fully floating  in  the  breeze. 

A  fifteenth-century  handscroll  done  in  ink  and  colour 
on  silk,  titled  Admonishing  in  Chains  shows  the  ample 
figure  of  Liu  Ts'ung,  Turkic  ruler  of  the  early  fourth 
century  ad,  seated  on  a  low  tabaret,  surrounded  by  his 
henchmen  (see  colour  a).  The  bearded,  imperious  gen- 
tleman, known  for  his  dissipation  and  warring  regime, 
looks  over  angrily  at  Ch'en  Yiian-ta,  minister  of  gov- 
ernment, who  has  chained  himself  to  a  tree  in  an  appeal 
to  Liu  to  cease  his  extravagant  building  programme 
within  the  palace  grounds  (see  colour  b).  Two  guards 
stand  behind  Ch'en  ready  to  remove  his  chains  and 
take  him  away  for  the  execution  which  Liu  has  ordered, 
while  two  officers  loyal  to  Ch'en  plead  for  his  salvation. 
The  faces  are  here  emotionally  enwrapped  in  the  an- 
guish of  the  moment.  Liu  Ts'ung  is  exasperated,  too 
proud  to  give  in,  yet  concerned  about  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  he  has  decreed.  A  triad  of  guards  stands 
behind  him,  staunch,  fearless,  but  the  one  at  upper  right 
looks  away  as  if  pained  by  the  difficult  situation  at  hand. 
Ch'en  clings  to  the  tree,  shouting  his  righteous  cause, 
while  the  two  soldiers  pull  at  his  chains,  wearing  evil 
countenances,  relishing  their  duties.  In  the  end  (section 
three  of  the  scroll  -  not  illustrated  here)  Liu  Ts'ung's 
Chinese  wife,  Liu  O,  intervenes  to  save  Ch'en's  life. 

Giving  us  a  glimpse  of  royalty  is  Ladies  Playing  Dou- 
ble-Sixes (No.  3),  dated  tenth  to  eleventh  century,  in 
the  style  of  the  famous  T'ang  Dynasty  artist,  Chou 
Fang.  Two  portly  ladies  swathed  in  volumes  of  silk, 
their  coiffures  clasped  with  white  jade  combs,  sit  intent 
upon  the  game.  A  friend  looks  on  with  servant  nearby. 
To  the  left,  servants  laboriously  carry  a  large  covered 
jug  into  the  room,  and  another  lady  watches  at  far 
right,  her  servant  in  attendance.  Interestingly  enough,  a 
colophon  added  to  the  scroll  by  Ch'u  Te-i  in  1937, 
mentions  this  painting's  similarity  to  one  now  in  the 
National  Palace  Museum,  Taipei  and  notes  his  belief 
that  a  section  of  the  Freer  scroll  was  missing  at  that 
time,  the  painting  having  had  only  six  figures.  Lawton 
points  out  that  'The  accuracy  of  this  observation  was 
borne  out  when  the  lost  fragment  of  the  Freer  painting, 
depicting  two  figures  (the  man  and  woman  at  extreme 
right  of  the  scroll)  appeared  in  Paris  and  was  presented 
to  the  Gallery  in  i960.  That  section  has  now  been 
remounted  to  complete  the  original  composition'.5  The 
scene  is  attractive,  colourful,  the  costumes  and  accou- 
trements carefully  articulated,  with  no  thought  to  back- 
ground as  is  customary  in  T'ang  painting.  Individual 
characterisation  is  non-existent  here.  We  have  a  over- 
all impression  of  wealth,  case,  carefree  existence.  This 
lack  of  emotional  content  characterises  much  Chinese 
figure  painting.  The  reasons  are  found  in  the  make-up 
of  Chinese  society.  Lawton  writes  of  'the  Confucian 
preoccupation  with  moral  teaching  (which)  place  a  pre- 
mium on  decorum  and  emotional  control',  the  formal- 
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4.  Children  Playing. 

Album  leaf;  ink  and  colour  on  silk. 

Ming  Dynasty,  sixteenth  century. 

ity  and  hieraticism  dictated  by  the  Buddhist  factions, 
the  discipline  of  the  court  which  insisted  upon  the  de- 
piction of  palace  life  in  a  harmonious  manner  -  without 
dissent,  never  showing  the  melancholy,  rarely  the  las- 
civious. Album  leaves  of  court  life  reflect  the  same 
severity  and  were  extremely  popular  during  the  Sung 
Dynasty  (960-1279  ad).  These  small  pictures  exempli- 


fy the  'Academy'  style  encouraged  by  Emperor  Hui- 
Tsung  and  others,  in  which  daily  scenes  are  painted  in 
miniature,  with  punctilious  attention  to  fine  line  and 
detail.  Executed  in  ink  and  colour  on  silk  is  a  twelfth  to 
thirteenth  century  work  titled  Palace  Ladies  with  Atten- 
dants showing  two  regal  women  attended  by  servants, 
the  one  arranging  the  contents  of  a  box  (possibly  sweet- 
meats). The  style  does  reflect  earlier  T  ang  figural  com- 
positions, but  the  lines  are  unbending,  the  postures 
stiff,  bespeaking  the  later  date  (No.  2).  Royal  children 
of  the  sixteenth  century  romp  in  a  garden,  on  an  album 
leaf,  done  in  ink  and  colour  on  silk  (No.  4).  Two  small 
cherubs  gaze  fixedly  at  fish  swimming  in  a  large  tub, 
while  others  play  some  sort  of  game.  Their  faces  are 
quite  alike,  but  the  artist  has  managed  to  impart  a  cer- 
tain zest,  much  the  same  as  youngsters  who  appear  on 
blue  and  white  porcelains  of  the  period.6  Once  again  in 
the  Imperial  'Academy'  style  is  a  handscroll  called  Alan 
Cleaning  his  Ear,  dated  Ming  (1 368-1644)  in  ink  and 
colour  on  silk  (No.  5).  We  are  transported  into  the 
scholar's  study,  the  tables  piled  high  with  books,  scrolls, 
writing  implements,  musical  instruments,  fruit.  Loom- 
ing in  the  background  is  a  landscape  screen  of  imposing 
proportions.  A  servant  brings  refreshment.  The  central 
figure  pauses  to  work  at  his  ear,  a  grimace  on  Ins  face, 
feet  loose  from  small  slippers.  The  drawing  is  precise, 
yet  reveals  little  of  the  man  himself  Control  is  the  key- 
note. 

More  intriguing,  are  the  strange  creatures  who  par- 
ade across  a  handscroll  by  Kung  K'ai  (1222-c.  1304), 
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5.  Man  Cleaning  his  Ear. 
Handscroll ; 
ink  and  colour  on  silk. 
Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644) 
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6.  KUNC.  K'Al(l222-C.  I3O4). 

Chung  K'uei  Travelling. 

Handscroll;  sections  1  and  2,  ink  on  paper. 

Yuan  Dynasty. 

7.  ch'en  hung-shou  (1599-1652). 
Figures  in  Landscapes. 

Album  leaf;  ink  and  colour  on  paper. 
Ming-Ch'ing  Dynasty. 
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titled  Chung  K'uei  Travelling.  In  stark  black  ink  on 
paper  are  depicted  Chung  K'uei,  the  famous  demon 
queller,  and  his  sister,  each  being  carried  in  palanquins 
by  an  assortment  ot  characters  (No.  6).  The  artist's 
imagination  has  run  rampant,  as  muscular  skeletons 
with  bulging  eyes  and  devil's  horns  march  in  unison, 
and  turbaned,  gaunt  figures  reminiscent  of  Indian  types 
plod  on.  Chung  K'uei  leers  about  darkly,  accompanied 
by  his  sister  and  a  lady  with  a  cat,  wearing  morbid  black 
make-up  -  the  mood  alert,  wary,  ominous!  Intent  upon 
their  hunt  for  demons,  they  may  well  allude  to  the  wish 
of  the  artist  to  dispel  the  foreign  Mongol  rulers  from 
the  Imperial  throne. 

At  a  different  time,  Ch'en  Hung-shou  (i  599-1 652) 
saw  the  corruption  and  disintegration  of  the  Ming  re- 
gime, and  in  1644  the  ascendancy  of  foreign  Manchus 
to  the  rule  of  the  land.  His  Figures  in  Landscapes  (Nos.  71 
and  8),  ink  and  colour  on  paper,  in  the  reviewer's;] 
opinion  among  the  finest  examples  in  the  exhibition, 
infer,  as  does  much  of  his  work,  a  discontent  with  hid 
own  time.  Drawing  upon  antique  modes  ot  painting' 
the  figure,  at  which  he  is  a  recognised  master,  Ch'en 
injected  humour,  verve,  ironic  notes,  which  at  first' 
glance  appear  to  be  caricature.  Further  scrutiny  how-1 
ever,  reveals  a  meaningful  message.  We  appreciate  the  i 
solace,  the  deep  meditation  of  the  sage  who  reclines ! 
with  drinking  cup,  contemplating  the  trials  of  the  time.  I 
What  is  it  all  about  and  what  is  to  be  done?  Yet  the 
bent  tree  unfurls  a  medley  of  varied  foliage,  the  prickly  I 
pine  intcrplayed  with  lush  leafery,  a  strand  looping 
around  the  thick  trunk  in  a  lighthearted  attitude.  These,.' 
troubled  days  will  give  way  to  better  ones.  The  seasons  1 
will  follow  upon  seasons  regardless  of  man's  folly.  Ca-| 
hill  has  written  that  Ch'en  Hung-shou  'through  playful 
distortions  of  form  and  space,  quirks  ot  drawing,  linear 
eccentricities  .  .  .  creates  something  thoroughly  original 
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and  personal.  The  emotional  content  of  his  pictures  is 
as  complex  as  their  styles,  and  as  far  removed  from  the 
straightforward  statements  of  early  painting'.  We  dis- 
tinguish the  flowing  figural  style  of  T'ang  artists,  con- 
trasted with  the  free,  broad,  dry  brush  used  for  land- 
scape elements  in  the  later  mode.  A  few  leaves  fall 
limply,  wispily,  undirected,  to  the  ground  (No.  8). 
There  is  the  constancy  of  nature's  pattern,  a  few  light 
moments,  but  life  is  fraught  with  despair. 

And  through  it  all  Buddhism  reached  out  to  guide 
the  believer  down  the  'Right  Path'.  From  its  first 
feeble  inception  during  the  Han  Dynasty  (about  200 
ad)  to  its  rise  during  the  Wei  (late  fourth  to  fifth 
century),  the  Mahayana  (Larger  Vehicle)  was  an  illus- 
trated faith  drawing  upon  Indian  prototypes  to  decor- 
ate cave  walls  and  temples  like  Tun-huang  in  the 
north-western  Kansu  Province.  Ch'an  Buddhism  em- 
erged in  strength  during  the  eleventh  century,  ridding 
the  faith  of  much  iconographical  paraphernalia,  depict- 
ing the  essence  of  man  and  nature,  capturing  the  life 
spirit,  devoid  of  extra  furbelows.  The  Freer's  selection 
'incorporates  both  the  complex  figural  groupings  of 
lohans  and  other  Buddhist  deities,  as  well  as  single  re- 
presentations of  priests  and  goddesses.  These  are  gener- 
ally rather  set  compositions,  dictated  by  strict  icono- 
graphic  regulations.  The  general  lack  of  impact  may  be 
due  in  part  to  what  Lawton  comments  is  'the  basic 
problem  complicating  any  study  of  Chinese  figure 
painting  (being)  that  not  one  of  the  works  by  the  great- 
est traditional  masters  of  Buddhist  and  Taoist  subjects 
has  survived'.  Ch'an  painting  does  offer  an  occasional 
bright  moment  as  witness  Chang  Lu's  (c.  1464-153 8 
Shih-te  Laughing  at  the  Moon,  ink  on  silk  (No.  9).  The 
dishevelled  figure  of  the  monk,  reputed  to  have  been 
born  to  poverty,  stands  animatedly  glowing  in  the 
moonlight,  his  broom  lying  nearby,  the  simpleton's 
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face  engulfed  in  laughter,  sheer  joy,  unconcerned  with 
the  cares  of  the  world. 

There  are  other  streams  of  figure  painting  in  this 
exhibition.  Elaborate  interpretations  of  Buddhist  texts, 
Taoist  Immortals  in  misty  landscape,  the  standing  fig- 
ure portraits  of  Wang  Huan  and  Feng  Ping  in  the  non- 
commital  T'ang  mode,  Chao  Yung's  Horse  and  Groom, 
dated  1347  rendered  in  the  tradition  of  the  T'ang  Dyn- 
asty master,  Han  Kan,  a  fourteenth-century  album  leaf 
of  The  Knick-knack  Peddler  derived  from  the  finer  ver- 
sions by  Li  Sung  in  the  National  Palace  Museum,  Tai- 
pei7 and  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,8  and  the 
delightful  Man  gazing  at  Magnolias  by  Huang  Shcn 
(1687-c.  1768)  ink  and  colour  on  paper  in  which  a 
white-bearded  elderly  gentleman  stares  contentedly  at 


10.  HUANG  SHEN  (1687-C  I768). 

Man  gazing  at  Magnolias. 

Hanging  scroll ;  ink  and  colour  on  paper. 

Ch'ing  Dynasty. 


a  bottle  containing  two  branches  of  flowers,  a  smile 
playing  about  his  mouth  (No.  10).  His  seated  posture 
balances  the  floral  pose.  Here  there  is  simplicity,  a 
special  fresh  flavour,  created  by  the  eccentricity  of  a 
rapidly  wielded  brush. 

The  finest  collection  of  Chinese  figure  painting  is  un- 
doubtedly housed  in  the  National  Palace  Museum,  Tai- 
pei. Admittedly,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  overall  qual- 
ity, the  Freer's  holdings  cannot  compare.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  its  weak  spots  as  well  as  the  fine  examples  dis- 
cussed here.  Nevertheless,  it  is  valid  to  assess  what  we 
have  learned  from  tins  first  major  exposition  of  Chinese 
figure  painting  in  the  west. 

We  must  be  content  with  copies  of  early  figural  style 
for  the  most  part,  obviously  derivatives  of  a  larger 
tradition,  the  origins  of  which  run  deep  into  Chinese 
history,  and  warrant  further  investigation.  We  can 
learn  much  about  Chinese  culture  from  the  study  of  the 
subject  matter  of  these  paintings,  and  would  that  more 
attention  were  paid  to  this  facet  than  the  proverbial 
'brush  stroke'  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  the 
lecture  hall.  Though  it  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  im- 
possible, to  match  colophons,  seals,  trace  original  col- 
lectors, in  order  to  apply  accurate  attributions  to  these 
pictures,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  models  from 
which  they  emanate.  In  concentrating  on  landscape 
painting  almost  exclusively  we  have  overlooked  rich 
material.  Although  portraiture  as  we  know  it  does  not 
exist  in  Chinese  painting,  there  are  interesting  charac- 
terisations worthy  of  note.  We  do  after  all,  find  the  hu- 
morous, the  eccentric,  the  defiant,  the  regal,  the  folk 
lore,  the  foreigner,  the  fool,  among  these  figures,  pro- 
viding numerous  aesthetic  rewards.  Let  us  look  for  more. 
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CHINESE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
DRAWINGS 

The  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  have  just 
published  a  very  handsome  book  made  up  of 
twenty  collotype  reproductions,  depicting 
animals  and  plants  from  China.  These  utterly 
charming  drawings  arc  chosen  from  the  large 
collection  brought  together  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  John  Reeves.  Reeves  was 
employed,  rather  grandly,  as  Inspector  of  Teas  at 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  factory  at 
Canton.  1  le  \\  as  keenly  interested  in  e\  erj  aspec  t 
of  natural  history,  and  he  took  the  unusual  step  of 
commissioning  drawings  from  local  artists  to 
illustrate  the  wide  variety  ot  unfamiliar  plants  and 
beasts  which  he  saw  around  him.  These  drawings, 
meticulous  in  their  accuracy,  are  an  interesting 
scientific  source  as  well  as  being  fine  objets  d'art. 
I'he  hook,  bound  in  dark  brown  goatskin  and 
handsomely  ornamented,  is  certainly  a  collector's 
item ;  at  £200  it  has  to  be. 


SAVING  VENICE 

The  latest  development  in  the  battle  to  prevent 
further  damage  to  Venice's  historic  buildings, 
caused  by  the  high  tides,  is  a  flexible  rubber  dam 
designed  to  curb  the  flood  waters  before  they  enter 
the  Venetian  lagoon.  The  Pirelli  tyre  corporation 
with  its  rubber  and  cable  technology,  and 
Furlanis,  a  maritime  construction  firm,  joined 
forces  a  year  ago  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
controlling  the  water  level  of  the  lagoon.  Their 
researches  resulted  in  the  rubber  dam,  devised  by 

The  Piazza  San  Marco,  Venice 
under  water  at  high  tide. 


\ 


Slow  Loris,  Nycticebus  coucang. 
From  Chinese  Natural  History  Drawings 
selected  from  the  Reeves  Collection  in  the 
British  Museum  (Natural  History). 


Professor  Arturo  Colamussi  of  the  University  of 
Bologna.  It  will  lie  submerged  beneath  the  water 
when  not  needed  but  will  rise  to  the  surface  when 
heavy  seas  threaten,  and  will  be  controlled  by  a 
computer  which  can  forecast  high  tides  and 
trigger  off  an  alarm.  This  vrill  set  in  motion  the 
high-speed  turbine  pumps  installed  at  each  end  of 
the  dam,  filling  the  massive  tubes  with  a  pre- 
determined quantity  of  water.  In  under  two 
hours,  Pirelli  say,  there  will  be  a  barrier  holding 
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A  diagram  of  the  Pirelli/ Furlanis  rubber  dam, 
in  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Venice  lagoon. 

back,  the  rising  ride.  Normally,  when  the  dam  is 
inflated,  there  will  be  a  gap  of  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  allowing  ships  to  go  through.  But 
when  the  sea  is  particularly  rough,  the  whole  of 
the  barrier  can  be  inflated,  entirely  sealing  off  the 
city  from  the  damaging  waters.  When  the 
weather  improves  the  water  will  be  pumped  out 
and  the  tubes  deflate  to  lie  on  the  sea  bed  once 
more. 

The  tubes  are  tethered  to  a  series  of  concrete 
pylons  driven  into  the  sea  bed,  between  forty  and 
fifty  feet  apart,  by  cables.  These  are  flexible 
enough  to  allow  the  dam  to  rise  to  different 
heights. 

Plainly,  the  rubber  dam  would  seem  to  have 
many  advantages  over  the  conventional  steel  and 
concrete  dam :  it  can  be  installed  quickly  and 
inexpensively ;  it  will  not  hinder  either  the  port's 
activities  or  the  normal  flow  of  tides;  above  all, 
it  is  flexible,  and  not  only  can  its  height  be 
regulated  but  it  can  be  moved  slightly  to  a 
position  best  suited  to  withstand  the  water 
pressure.  Pirelli  and  Furlanis  also  say  that  it  will 
enable  water  to  be  harnessed  for  agricultural  use 
elsewhere. 

The  idea  certainly  sounds  a  good  one.  There 
are  plans  to  install  three:  the  largest  is  for  the  Lido 
channel  and  will  be  a  thousand  yards  long,  fifty 
feet  high  and  a  hundred  feet  wide ;  the  Chioggia 
channel  will  have  one  six  hundred  and  sixteen 
yards  long,  and  the  one  for  Malamocco,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-six  yards  long. 

In  order  to  test  their  efficiency,  a  'baby-dam' 
has  been  set  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon  to  the 
north  of  the  Po  delta.  It  is  being  subjected  to 
strong  winds  and  waves  to  test  the  anchorage, 
weight,  ballasting  and  installation  procedure 
under  similar  conditions  to  those  in  the  Venetian 
lagoon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  remedy  of  this 
kind  is  necessary.  A  natural  subsidence  of  the  soil 
on  which  Venice  is  built  and  a  gradual  rising  of 
the  water  level  because  of  industrial  effluent  from 
the  mainland  is  the  main  cause  of  the  deterioration 
of  many  of  Venice's  ancient  buildings.  More  than 
thirty  buildings  have  been  restored  so  far, 
including  the  Loggia  in  Piazza  San  Marco  and 
seven  churches.  But  if  the  main  cause  of  the  decay 
-  the  aqua  aha  which  have  swept  Venice  more 
than  thirty  times  since  i960  -  is  not  kept  back, 
all  this  work  will  have  been  in  vain.  Hopefully 
the  Pirelli/Furlanis  rubber  dam  might  do  the 
trick. 

A  VICTORIAN  CRAZE 

Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Gladstone  (or 

Disraeli),  noblemen,  statesmen,  actors,  poets  -  all 
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these  could  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
Photograph  Album  displayed  on  many  a 
Victorian  sideboard.  Photographs  of  family  and 
friends  left  as  cartes-de-visite  were  also  collected 
for  the  albums.  This  'cardomania',  a  word 
coined  by  the  Photographic  News  in  1 861, 
lasted  throughout  the  1860s.  In  the  decade 
before,  men  such  as  William  Scott  Archer  and 
Andre  Disderi  had  developed  the  wet  collodian 
process,  which  greatly  reduced  the  costs  and 
made  photographs  available  to  the  masses :  the 
price,  even  for  Queen  Victoria,  was  only  about 
one  shilling.  Many  of  these  photographs,  often 
decorated  on  the  back,  as  well  as  the  elaborate 
albums,  can  be  seen  in  an  exhibition  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  called  'Collecting  Faces 
-  A  Victorian  Pastime'  on  until  3 1  January.  The 
variety  of  materials  used  for  the  albums  and  the 
ingenuity  in  design  is  remarkable. 

CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL  APPEAL 
Like  so  many  of  England's  great  cathedrals, 
Canterbury  is  urgently  in  need  of  financial  help. 
An  appeal,  for  the  three  and  a  half  million  pounds 
which  is  required  if  it  is  to  continue  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  was  launched  on 
10  December  by  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Donald  Coggan.  Not  only  is  the 
Cathedral  the  foremost  church  of  Anglican 
Christianity,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  first  examples 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Britain.  Begun  in  1175 
after  a  fire  had  destroyed  an  older  building,  the 
master  mason  employed  was  a  Frenchman, 
William  of  Sens,  who  was  familiar  with  the  new 
architectural  forms  used  at  such  places  as  Saint 
Denis  and  Sens,  near  Paris. 

Much  of  this  early  building  is  now  in  danger: 
the  stonework  is  badly  eroded  and  there  are 
cracks  in  the  south-west  tower  and  the  south-east 
transept.  New  stone  imported  from  France 
similar  to  the  original  Caen  stone  is  already  being 
prepared  and  carved  in  a  stonemason's  yard  near 
the  Cathedral,  but  funds  are  needed  to  train 
apprentice  masons,  and  buy  machinery  and  tools 
if  the  work  is  to  go  on. 

Stained  glass  windows  are  often  the  most 
colourful  and  eye-catching  form  of  decoration  in 
a  church.  Not  least  Canterbury,  which  boasts 
some  of  the  oldest  glass  in  the  country:  the  three 
middle  windows  in  the  apse  depicting  incidents 
from  Christ's  Life  and  Passion  were  begun  in 
1 178  and  are  therefore  the  same  age  as  the 
building  itself.  Sadly,  corrosion  has  been 
accelerated  by  chemicals  in  the  atmosphere  and 
the  glass  must  be  cleaned  if  further  decay  is  to  be 
prevented.  Yet  again,  money  is  needed  for  the 
men  and  materials  in  the  workshop  which  has 
been  set  up  in  the  Cathedral  precincts. 

A  third  area  which  deserves  attention  is  the 
Music  Foundation.  This  needs  financial  help  if  it 


is  to  continue  to  maintain  the  traditionally  high 
standard  of  choral  music  at  Canterbury. 

Obviously,  without  money  the  work  so 
urgently  needed  to  preserve  this  great  part  of  the 
nation's  heritage  can  not  be  carried  out.  Anyone 
not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  restoring 
Canterbury  Cathedral  might  be  persuaded  by  a 
visit  to  Canterbury,  where  the  beauty  of  the 
building  can  make  its  own  appeal.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  help,  all  donations  are  welcome  and 
can  be  sent  to :  The  Canterbury  Cathedral  Appeal, 
20a  Sun  Street,  Canterbury,  Kent. 

AN  EARLY  LIKENESS  OF 
KING  CHARLES  I 

The  City  Art  Gallery  in  Bristol  has  recently 
acquired  an  extremely  fine  portrait  of  the  young 
Charles  Stuart,  painted  by  Robert  Peake  c.  1605. 
The  purchase  price  for  this  handsome  painting 
was  £6,000,  and  of  that  sum  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  and  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  found  £4,500,  a  generous 
contribution  indeed.  The  painting  is  familiar 
enough ;  the  stiff,  awkwardly  clothed  body 
surmounted  by  the  almost  preternaturally  grave 
face,  with  the  fine  hair  and  large  pale  forehead  of 
the  Stuart  Kings.  The  main  interest  attached  to 
this  new  acquisition  is  the  long  debate  over  the 
subject  of  the  painting.  Dr.  Roy  Strong  has 
maintained  that  the  original  assumption,  that  the 
figure  is  that  of  James  I's  eldest  son  Prince  Henry, 
is  incorrect  and  that  the  figure  in  the  portrait  is  a 
son  of  Lord  Hay.  Now  apparently  Dr.  Strong 
agrees  with  another  theory,  generally  accepted  at 
the  present  time,  that  the  child  in  the  painting  is 
indeed  Charles  I  as  Duke  of  York.  It  is  known 
that  Robert  Peake  painted  a  number  of  portraits 
of  both  Prince  Henry  and  Princes  Charles  not 
long  after  their  father's  accession  to  the  English 
throne  in  1603,  but  there  has  been  such 
confusion  over  the  iconography  of  the  two  young 
Stuart  Princes  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
variety  of  theories  advanced  over  the  years.  In 
any  event,  it  is  a  very  handsome  and  marvellously 
colourful  painting,  and  a  notable  addition  to  the 
collection  in  Bristol. 

Robert  Peake  the  elder. 

A  portrait  of  King  Charles  I  when  Duke  of  York. 

Newly  acquired  for  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Bristol 

with  the  help  of  the  National  Art-Collections 

Fund. 
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Chinese  Ceramics 

Studies  in  Connoisseurship 

A  View  of  Chinese  Rugs 

Eighteenth  Century  Gunfounding 

Oriental  Ceramics  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 

The  Baur  Collection,  Geneva 


Girl  polo  player 

in  earthenware  covered  with  lead  glazes. 
Between  684  and  779. 
Length:  0.38  m. 
Private  Collection. 

Chinese  Ceramics 

By  Michel  and  Cecile  Beurdeley 
Translated  by  Katherine  Watson 
3 17  pages,  1 59  illustrations, 
in  colour  plates,  line 
drawings  and  maps 
London:  thames  and  Hudson 
£25.00 

This  sumptuous  publication,  by  two  leading 
experts  in  Chinese  ceramics,  covers  the  early 
Neolithic  period  to  the  twentieth  century.  The 
authors  have  taken  into  account  the  recent, 
scientifically  controlled,  excavations  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  have  provided  so  much 
information  on  precise  attribution  and  dating. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  general 
appearance  of  this  book  which  makes  it  such  a 
pleasure  to  read  -  the  illustrations  in  particular  are 
to  be  praised  for  their  clarity  and  reproduction  of 
colour. 

Studies  in  Connoisseurship 

Chinese  Paintings  from  the 
Arthur  M.  Sadder  Collection 
in  New  York  and  Princeton 
By  Marilyn  and  Shen  Fn 
375  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
with  colour  plates 

New  Jersey:  Princeton  university  press 
£18.40;  $45.00 

Chinese  application  in  literary  tasks  must  always 
astonish  us.  The  Essay  in  a  Thousand  Characters 
(110  one  of  which  was  repeated)  was  written  in  the 
sixth  century  in  a  single  night,  though  the  writer's 
hair  turned  white  with  the  effort;  in  the  Ming 
dynasty,  possibly  a  thousand  years  later,  another 
scholar  took  seven  days  to  write  the  Biography  of 
a  Great  Man,  using  the  same  thousand  characters, 


but  in  a  different  rhyme  scheme,  and  with  110  two 
characters  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Essay.  About 
1698,  Tao-chi,  at  tbe  height  of  his  powers  as  a 
painter  and  calligrapher,  chose  the  Biography  of  a 
Great  Man  as  a  vehicle  for  a  stunning  display  of 
his  calligraphy  in  small,  yet  monumental  charact- 
ers; and  now  Shen  Fu,  aided  by  his  wife  Marilyn, 
has  brought  us  Studies  in  Connoisseurship,  in  which 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Wen  Fong  and  the 
indefatigable  collecting  of  Arthur  Sackler,  forty- 
one  works  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Princeton  Art  Museum  are  identified, 
dated  and  explained  with  exemplary  thorough- 
ness and  clarity. 

Shen  and  Marilyn  Fu's  discussions  of  individual 
paintings  not  only  place  the  artist  in  the  context 
of  his  background  and  circle  of  acquaintance,  but 
are  able  to  place  all  aspects  of  die  work  involved 
in  its  stylistic  and  creative  context.  This  is  of  great 
importance  in  a  field  where  western  descriptions 
and  judgements  have  often  had  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  insufficient  evidence,  on  perhaps  a  handful 
of  works  representative  only  of  one  aspect  of  an 
artist's  ocuvre.  In  this  catalogue  generous  space 
has  been  afforded  for  visual  comparisons  of 
related  works,  as  well  as  for  copies  and  forgeries, 
some  of  which  are  included  in  the  catalogue.  The 
riches  of  Chinese  painting  which  lie  as  yet  undis- 
covered or  only  partially  explored  are  attested  by 
the  number  of  works  referred  to  where  it  is  still 
necessary  to  put  'Collection  unknown',  as  a  single 
reproduction  or  pre-war  publication  may  be  our 
sole  source  of  knowledge  of  works  as  important 
as  for  example,  Li  Kung-lin's  'Five  Tribute 
Horses'. 

The  illustrations,  whether  in  colour  or  black 
and  white,  are  excellent;  the  occasional  double- 
page  spread  offers  the  opportunity  of  grasping  a 
work  in  original  scale  (as  do  several  of  the  album 
leaves),  and  in  many  instances  the  juxtaposition 
on  the  same  page  of  original  and  copy  or  forgery 
allows  the  reader  to  form  an  immediate  judge- 
ment of  quality  before  following  the  detailed 
arguments  of  the  text.  In  this  context,  the  discus- 
sion of  calligraphy  (especially  the  calligraphy  of 
Tao-chi)  provides  for  the  reader,  even  if  he  does 
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not  know  Chinese,  a  chance  to  appreciate  the 
qualities  on  which  this,  hitherto  the  most  elusive 
as  well  as  the  foremost  of  Chinese  arts,  may  be 
judged.  The  comparative  material  includes  a  table 
lining  up  twenty-eight  series,  each  of  a  single 
character  (or  two  or  more  of  similar  structure) 
from  a  total  of  thirty  of  Tao-chi's  inscriptions, 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order. 
He  who  wishes  in  future  to  assess  an  undated 
piece  of  writing  by  Tao-chi  will  have  this  tool, 
with  its  accompanying  detailed  analysis,  to  form 
an  immediate  preliminary  opinion  on  its  authen- 
ticity and  probable  date. 

Studies  in  Connoisseurship ,  as  its  title  implies,  is 
not  merely  the  catalogue  of  a  collection:  four 
introductory  sections  (Geography :  The  'Eye  Area' 
in  Chinese  Painting;  Issues  in  Connoisseurship; 
Case  Studies  in  Connoisseurship;  Tao-chi)  pro- 
vide a  necessary  geographical  background  as 
well  as  detailed  analyses  of  the  many  different 
categories  into  which  a  single  painting  may  fall. 
The  section  on  Tao-chi,  both  here  and  in  the 
catalogue  entries,  is  the  largest  and  adds  a  great 
deal  to  what  we  already  know  of  this  seventeenth 
century  master  from  the  exhibition  held  at  Ann 
Arbor  in  1967.  In  particular,  the  study  of  his 
calligraphy  will  be  of  immense  value  to  scholars 
and  connoisseurs.  By  their  work,  the  Fus,  and 
those  working  with  them  in  New  York  and 
Princeton,  enable  us  to  discover  excellence  and 
subtlety  of  meaning  as  well  as  great  beauty  in  these 
works.  No  single  theme  links  the  paintings  in  the 
collection ;  they  range  from  a  landscape  by  Ma 
Wan  (fourteenth  century)  to  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien-lung's  somewhat  insipid  flowers  (eight- 
eenth century)  and  two  or  three  small  album 
paintings  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century.  Tao-chi's  works  apart,  they  include 
some  examples  wliich  will  certainly  be  outside 
the  range  familiar  to  western  eyes:  the  delightful 
A  Donkey  for  Mr.  Chu:  Soliciting  Pledges  for 
Its  Purchase  by  Chiu  Ying,  is  one  instance;  the 
gigantic  Snow-Capped  Peaks  by  an  early  Ch'ing 
artist  hitherto  unknown  is  another;  Hung-jen's 
album  often  Feng  River  Landscapes  a  third.  The 
collection  grew  even  while  the  catalogue  was 
being  written,  so  that  we  are  promised  further 
publications  by  the  authors  on  the  works  by  Shcng 
Mao-yeh,  Lan  Ying,  Cha  Shih-piao,  Fan  Ch'i  and 
Kung  FIsien.  In  one  case,  this  promise  has  already 
been  honoured,  in  the  publication  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  The  Wilderness  Colors 
of  Tao-chi,  by  Wen  Fong  and  Marilyn  Fu.  Here 
in  this  brief  notice  there  has  been  little  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  paintings  themselves  and  the  poems 
which  accompany  them;  so  to  conclude  let  a  line 
of  Tao-chi's  hint  at  the  magical  powers  of  brush 
and  ink  in  the  hands  of  a  master: 

One  disgusting  parched  worn-out  brush! 

But  add fragrant  ink,  and  the  luxuriant  shadows 

hover . . . 

RODERICK  WHITFIELD 


A  View  of  Chinese  Rugs 

from  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  twentieth  century 
By  H.  A.  Lorentz 
60  illustrations  and  diagrams, 
95  colour 

London:  routledge  and  kegan  paul 
£18.00 

Dr.  Lorentz  lived  in  China  from  1922  to  1949. 
His  hobby  of  collecting  Chinese  rugs,  coupled 


with  his  research  in  China  and,  more  recently,  in 
Europe  has  resulted  in  this  fascinating  study  of  a 
hitherto  neglected  field.  His  observations  include 
manufacturing  technique,  the  use  of  symbols, 
colouring  and  materials,  as  well  as  why  Chinese 
rugs  differ  fundamentally  from  all  other  Oriental 
rugs.  Also  included  are  the  peculiar  style  and 
setting  of  rugs  from  the  border  regions  of  Kansu, 
Suiyan,  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 

One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  pillar  rugs, 
1885  ad,  with  inscriptions 
in  Mongolese  and  Chinese. 
3  feet  8  inches  x  6  feet  4  inches. 


Eighteenth  Century  Gunfounding 

The  Verbruggens  at  the  Royal  Brass  Foundry 
A  chapter  in  the  History  of  Technology 
By  Melvin  H.Jackson  and  Carel  de  Beer 
183  pages,  over  50  illustrations 
Newton  Abbot:  david  and  charles 
£S-2S 

The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  processes  of  eighteenth-century 
gunfounding  as  applied  in  Northern  Europe  are 
discussed  in  some  detail,  the  book  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  lives  and  works  of  the  Dutch 
bronze  founders  Jan  and  Pieter  Verbruggen, 
father  and  son,  who  were  appointed  joint  Master 
Founders  at  the  Royal  Brass  Foundry,  Woolwich 
in  1770.  Not  a  very  exciting  story  perhaps,  al- 
though there  is  no  lack  of  human  interest  in  the 
account  of  their  struggles  and  disappointments  in 
their  native  land  before  coming  to  England.  But 
it  is  brought  vividly  to  lifeby  a  collection  of  fifty 
watercolours  recently  on  exhibition  at  the 
National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich.  These 
drawings,  which  can  be  dated  to  c.  1776-8,  show 
with  great  accuracy'  and  charm  the  various 
operations  of  gun  casting,  boring  and  machining 
as  conducted  at  the  Woolwich  Foundry  under 
the  Verbruggens'  direction.  Reproduced  in  the 
book  with  excellent  technical  notes  and  intro- 
ductions -  but  not,  alas,  in  colour  or  with  great 
clarity  -  they  are  not  only  documents  of  great 
technological  significance  but  present  an  absorb- 
ing puzzle  to  the  art  historian,  for,  almost 
exactly  two  centuries  after  their  creation,  they 
still  await  conclusive  attribution. 

The  drawings  are  all  of  sunlit  interiors  of  the 
still  existing  foundry  which  was  built  in  1716-17 
from  plans  attributed  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 
Technical  and  architectural  details  while  acutely 
observed  are  nearly  always  brought  within  a 
pleasing  composition  of  framed  arches,  window 
patterns  and  vistas  through  open  doors.  The 
figures  of  the  workmen  and  overseers,  intent  on 
their  tasks,  are  depicted  with  all  the  attention  and 
dispassionate  placidity  of  Dutch  genre  painting. 
Who  then  was  the  artist?  Jan  Verbruggen  (1712- 
1781),  the  father,  is  known  to  have  studied  under 
the  minor  Hague  watercolourist  Jan  van  Call  the 
Younger  and  throughout  his  life  as  a  distinguish- 
ed founder  and  engineer  continued  to  produce 
ship  drawings  and  maritime  paintings,  even  to 
the  extent  of  exhibiting  in  this  country  in  1772. 
The  authors  are  confident  that  some  of  his  signed 
drawings  in  the  Sheepvaart  Museum,  Amster- 
dam are  consistent  in  style  with  the  Woolwich 
drawings.  This,  however,  is  an  opinion  which 
may  be  challenged  by  art  critics.  The  paintings 
are  owned  by  a  private  archive  in  Holland  and 
family  tradition  has  always  associated  them  with 
Jan's  son  Pieter  (173  5- 1786),  although  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  he  was  an  artist  other 
than  an  Album  Amicorum  of  his  student  days.  A 
neighbour  of  the  Verbruggens  and  a  drawing 
master  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich was  Paul  Sandby  (1725-1809)  and  it  is 
tempting  to  consider  that  Pieter  may  have  be- 
come one  of  his  pupils.  Certainly  some  of  the 
drawings  suggest  aspects  of  Sandby's  style  and 
mannerisms.  But,  of  course,  Sandby  had  many 
accomplished  pupils  who  would  have  had  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge  to  produce  this 
series  of  unusual  watercolours. 

So  much  for  the  Verbruggen  drawings. 
Enough  examples  of  the  Verbruggens'  bronze 
pieces  -  cannon,  mortars  (military  and  pharma- 
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ccutical)  and  bells  -  have  been  preserved  (they 
arc  carefully  listed  in  the  book)  to  show  us  the 
wide  range  of  their  craft.  They  were  made  in  an 
age  which  did  not  demand  the  excessive  decora- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century  and  most  of 
them  arc  hardly  examples  of  artistic  bronze  work. 
But  on  some  of  the  early  cannon  cast  at  Enk- 
huizen  and  The  Hague  can  be  seen  the  beautiful 
floral  and  heraldic  decoration  that  could  trans- 
form a  grim  weapon  into  an  objet  d'art  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Verbruggens,  like  other  families 
of  gun  founders,  also  cast  statues  and  other  orna- 
mental bronze  work  as  yet  unidentified.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  book,  small  and  poorly  pro- 
duced that  it  is,  will  stir  an  interest  in  a  neglected 
field  of  art  studies  and,  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  lead  to  a  full  restoration  of  the  Royal  Brass 
Foundry  at  Woolwich. 

HOWARD  L.  BLACKMORE 


Oriental  Ceramics  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1652-1795 

An  account  of  the  porcelain  trade  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  with  particular 
reference  to  ceramics  with  the 
V.O.C.  Monogram,  the  Cape  Market 
and  South  African  Collections 
By  C.  S.  Woodward 

228  pages,  211  illustrations  and  diagrams 
Rotterdam  and  Cape  Town : 

A.  A.  BALKEMA 

£18.75;  Hf.  112,50 

This,  the  first  book  in  its  field,  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  ceramic  trade  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  -  which  included  Chinese  porcelain 
enamelled  at  Canton  with  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  South  African  families. 


mm 


Dish  enamelled  with  European  figure  design. 
Mark  and  reign  of  Ch'ien  Lung. 
Diameter:  17.4  cm. 


The  Baur  Collection,  Geneva 

Chinese  Ceramics 

Volume  4:  Painted  and  Polychrome  Porcelains 
of  the  Ch'ing  Dynasty 
By  John  Ayers 

Introduction  in  English  and  French 
Limited  edition 

Over  622  illustrations  with  colour 
London:  routledge  and  kegan  paul 
£30.00 

This  latest  volume  from  the  Collections  Baur 
maintains  the  high  level  of  production  and  repro- 
duction that  has  come  to  be  expected  from  the 
series.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Ch'ing  painted 
wares,  including  export  ware:  the  blue  and  white, 
the  famille  verte  and  famille  rose,  for  which  the 
porcelain  factories  ofChing-te-chen  are  renowned 


Tea-bowl  and  saucer,  decorated  with  shipping  in  Table  Bay.  Ch'ien  Lung. 
Diameter  of  bowl:  11. 8  cm.  Height  of  bowl:  3.6  cm.  Africana  Museum. 


ABINGTON 
BOOKS 

LITTLE  ABINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE  ENGLAND 


Our  friends  know  us  as  specialists  in  books  on 
Oriental  Carpets  and  on  Tapestries.  What  they 
do  not  always  appreciate  is  that  our  constantly 
widening  horizon  now  encompasses  some  of  the 
more  interesting  books  in  the  field  of  Chinese 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

BEURDELEY:  La  Ceramique  Chinoise. 
CAPON  &  MacQUITTY:  Princes  of  Jade. 
DENWOOD:  The  Tibetan  Carpet. 
GYLLENSVARD:  Chinese  Gold,  Silver  and 
Porcelain :  The  Kempe  Collection. 
GYLLENSVARD  &  POPE:  Chinese  Art  from 
the  Collection  of  HM  King  Gustav  Adolf  VI  of 
Sweden. 

HOWARD :  Chinese  Armorial  Porcelain. 
LORENTZ:  A  View  of  Chinese  Rugs. 
"THE  SILK  ROAD":  A  Chinese  illustrated 
book. 

FROM  OUR  ANTIQUARIAN  STOCK 

BIDDER:   Teppiche  Aus  Ost-Turkestan 
(Tubingen,  1964). 

BURLINGTON      MAGAZINE  MONO- 
GRAPH on  Chinese  Art  (incl.  papers  by  Fry, 
Siren,  &  Winkworth)  (London,  1925)- 
d'ARDENNE  de  TIZAC  "les  hautes  epoques 
de  Part  Chinois"  (Paris,  1920's?). 
HACKIN,  SIREN,  WARNER  &  PELLIOT: 
Studies  in   Chinese  Art  and   some  Indian 
influences.  (London,  I93<>)- 
HACKMACK :  Der  Chinesische  Teppich  (Ham- 
burg. 1921). 

HENTZE:  "Bronzegerat,  Kultbauten.  Religion 
im  altesten  China  der  Shang-Zeit"  (Antwerp, 
1951). 

HOBSON:  Chinese  Art  (100  plates  in  colour) 
(London.  1952). 

HOBSON:  The  Wares  of  the  Ming  Dynasty 
(London,  1923). 

ILLUSTRATED     CATALOGUE    of  the 
Chinese  Art  Exhibition  (London  1935-6). 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE:  "Chine- 
sische Malerei  der  Gegenwart"  (Berlin.  1934)- 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  "Chinesische 
Kunst"  (Berlin,  1929). 

KOOP:  "Fruhe  Chinesische  Bronzen"  (Berlin, 
1924). 

LEITCH:  Chinese  Rug  (N.Y.  1928). 
LETH:  Chinese  Art  (Copenhagen,  1953)- 
PALEOLOGUE:    "L'Art    Chinois"  (Paris, 
18J7). 

RUCKER-EMBDEN:     "Chinesische  Friih- 

keramik"  (Leipzig.  1922). 

VISSER:  "Asiatic  Art"  (Amsterdam,  1947). 


Specialists  in  works  on  Oriental  and 

other  carpets;  on  Tapestries,  on 
Eastern  Embroideries  and  on  kindred 
subjects. 

ABINGTON 
BOOKS 

LITTLE  ABINGTON 
CAMBRIDGE  ENGLAND 
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i.  Porcelain  soup-tureen  with  saucer  from  the 
East  India  Company,  after  a  goldsmith's  model 
by  Thomas  Germain,  c.  1750. 
J.Kugel, 

279,  rue  Saitit-Honorc ,  75008  Paris. 


2.  Horse  in  full  harness,  terracotta. 
T'ang  Dynasty,  eighth  century. 
Height:  44  cm. 
Bettrdeley  &  Cic, 

200,  Boulevard  Saint  Germain,  Paris  je. 


WORLD  FAIR 

Chinese  works  of  art  for  sale  throughout 
the  World 

This  feature  is  designed  to  give  readers  an  insight 
into  the  workings  oj  the  leading  dealers,  as  distinct 

from  the  great  auction  houses  covered  in  the 
saleroom  columns.  We  hope  this  is  a  satisfactory 
way  of  showing  some  of  the  finest  art  objects  on 
display  in  leading  galleries  and  antique  shops 
month  by  month,  and  will  help  readers  to  appreciate 
the  range  and  quality  oj  works  of  art  for  sale 
across  the  World. 


6.  Antique  Peking  rug. 
Vojtech  Blau, 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 


4.  Blue  and  white  Chinese  Export  cistern. 
First  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
FredB.Nadler, 

56  Mounts  Street,  Bay  Heal,  NJ  08742. 


i 


7.  Celedon  jade 
rectangular  vase  with 
raised  grain  pattern 
around  the  centre  and 
carved  dragon  on  one 
side.  Ch'ien  Lung, 

I73<5-I795- 
Height:  17.5  cm. 
G.  Molina,  Inc., 
680  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  10021. 


Below. 

8.  Porcellaneous 
stoneware  with  buff- 
coloured  glaze 
somewhat  perished 
from  burial. 
T'ang  Dynasty. 
Height :  1 5  cm. 
Art  East  and  West,  Inc., 
130  Plant  Avenue, 
Wayne,  Pennsylvania 


3.  Porcelain  dish  decorated  in  blue  and  white. 

Yuan  Dynasty,  1260-1368. 

Diameter:  47  cm.  Eskenazi, 

Foxglove  House,  166  Piccadilly ,  London  Wi. 


5.  Amphora  in  beige  glazed  clay.  T'ang  Dynasty,  618-907. 

Eymery  &  Cie.,  372  rue  Saint-Honori ,  75008  Paris. 


9.  Blue  and  white  porcelain. 
Ming  Dynasty,  Yung-lo  period. 
Height:  29.2  cm. 
Rare  Art  Inc., 

978  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  1002. 


10.  A  covered  jar,  Tz'u-chou  ware. 
Sung  Dynasty.  Height:  12.4  cm. 
C.  T.  Loo  &  Cie., 
48  rue  dc  Conrcelles,  75008  Paris. 


1 1 .  Porcelain  p\zte,famille  rose  enamels. 

Eighteenth  century,  Kien  Long  period. 

Diameter:  39.5  cm. 

Tresors  du  Passe, 

3  rue  des  Saussaics,  75008  Paris. 


iz.  Chinese  bronze  head.  Sung  Dynasty, 

ninth-twelfth  century. 

Height:  0.53  m. 

Yvonne  Moreau-Gobard, 

5  rue  des  Saints  Peres,  75006  Paris. 


13.  William  and  Mary  black  lacquer  and 

Chinoiserie  chest  on  chest,  c.  1695. 

Height:  168  cm. 

Philip  Colleck  of  Loudon  Ltd., 

122  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022. 


14.  Straw  coloured  glazed  pottery  figure  of  a 
seated  lion.  Wei  Dynasty,  386-581  ad. 
Height:  28.75  cm. 
Barling , 

112  Mount  Street,  London,  Wi. 


15.  One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  lacquered  chests  with 

gilt  decoration.  Ming  Dynasty. 

Charles  R.  Gracie  &  Sons  Inc., 

979  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022. 


16.  Fa  Hua  Temple  Jar  ;  turquoise  ground, 
yellow  aubergine  and  unglazed  bisquit. 
Ming  Dynasty. 

Felice  Fedden, 

754  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 

17.  Porcelain  dragon  in  deep  turquoise  or  gold 
with  green  patina,  sculpted  by  Laszlo  Ispanky 
in  limited  edition.  Height:  45  cm. 

Ispanky  Porcelains  Ltd. , 

Route  31,  P.O.  Box  1 1 6,  Pennington,  NJ  08534. 


H  )olour 

I    A  fine  porcelain  ovoid  jar  and  cover, 
I  ecorated  in  famille  verte  enamels 

nth  floral  scroll  lappets 

bove  trellis  bands. 

'lie  sides  with  three  panels 

epicting  ladies 

s  European  huntresses. 

Chinese,  K'ang  Hsi  (i 662-1 722). 

leight:  12  inches. 

Ipink  and  Son  Ltd. , 

ling  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SW'i. 

3.  Very  important  white  Jade  Vase 
lassie  covered  urn  of  very  translucent 
\  hue  nephrite  carved  on  two  sides  in 
leep  relief.  In  the  centre  of  the  Deck, 
rout  and  back,  is  a  square  seal  with  a 
"h'ien  Lung  (1736-1795)  reign  mark, 
ieight,  including  stand:  i6|  inches. 
\ianluim  Galleries, 

(0$  Royal  Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

2.  Unique  San  Ts'ai  biscuit  porcelain 

rouleau-shaped  Vase,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period. 

1662-1722  AD. 

-ieight:  17$  inches. 

Ex.  collection:  Richard  Bennett 

Ex.  collection:  Edgar  Gorer 

Illustrated  in  full  colour  plate  in  the 

Bennett  Catalogue  and  the  Gorer  and  Blacker 

Catalogue. 

Ralph  XL  Chait  Galleries, 

12  East  36th  Street,  New  York,  NY10022. 

D.  A  rare  pair  of  old  Chinese  Export  Sauce 
Tureens,  covers  and  stands  modelled  as 
Dutch  clogs,  decorated  with  figures  and  flowers 
in  brilliant  enamel  colours  and  gilding. 
Period  1736-1795.  Length  overall :  9J  inches. 
J.  Rotltelle  Thomas, 
1166  Second  Avenue,  New  York  21. 


18.  Chinese  Export  block  front  desk  and 

bookcase  of  padouk  wood  with  eglomise  centre 

doors  and  paktong  hardware. 

Dutch  Batavia,  c.  1750. 

David  Stockwell,  Inc., 

Barley  Mill  House,  3701  Kennett  Pike, 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


19.  Chinese  Export  porcelain  soup  tureen  and 
stand,  c.  1779.  Decorated  with  Oriental  scenes  in 
enamel  greens,  soft  rjds  and  gold. 
Douglas  Lorie,  Inc., 

Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida  33480. 


20.  White  jade  carved  bowl.  Ch'ien  Lung. 

Width:  16.25  cm. 

Douglas  J.  K.  Wright  Ltd., 

34  Curzon  Street,  London,  Wl. 


21.  Porcelain  polychrome  figure  of  an 

Imperial  lady.  Ch'ien  Lung,  c.  1750. 

Height:  105  cm. 

Price-Glover  Inc., 

57  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 


22.  Porcelain  mortar. 

Early  Northern  Sung  Dynasty, 

tenth-eleventh  centuries  AD. 

Width :  25  cm. 

Albert s-Langdon,  Inc., 

126  Charles  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02114. 


23.  ch'en  hung-shou.  Sfi'//  Life. 
Black  and  pale  coloured  inks  on  paper. 
R.H.Ellsworth  Ltd., 
163  East  64th  Street,  New  York  10021. 


24.  Ming  blue  and  white  bowl. 
Chia-Ching,  c.  1 522-1 566. 
Diameter:  40 cm. 
Far  East  Gallery, 

134  Yorkville  Avenue ,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Ameri 


ica 


Joseph  T.  Butler 


STUDIES  IN  CONNOISSEURSHIP: 
CHINESE  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE 
ARTHUR  M.  SACKLER  COLLECTION 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  a  New  York  medical  doc- 
tor, is  a  magnificent  collector  of  Chinese  art.  His 
personal  collection,  as  well  as  his  benefactions  to 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Columbia 
and  Princeton  Universities,  is  of  a  highly  com- 
prehensive and  sensitive  nature.  The  present  ex- 
hibition which  has  been  seen  at  Princeton,  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art  and  will  be  seen  in  New 
York  at  The  Metropolitan,  concentrates  on  paint- 
ings and  calligraphy  dating  from  the  14th  to  the 
20th  century  ad.  The  works  were  shown  not  only 
for  their  aesthetic  and  artistic  quality,  but  also  for 
their  value  for  research. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  modern  forgery 
album  of  six  landscape  leaves  in  the  style  of  Tao' 
chi,  one  of  the  leading  'individualist'  painters  of 
the  early  Ch'ing  period,  as  well  as  two  copies  of 
his  works,  are  shown.  In  four  instances  in  the  ex- 
hibition, copies  are  paired  with  originals.  In  all 
forty-one  hanging  scrolls,  hand  scrolls,  albums  and 
fans  by  twenty-four  leading  masters  of  the  Yuan, 
Ming  and  Ch'ing  periods  are  included.  The  par- 
ticular strength  of  the  collection,  however,  lies  in 
a  group  of  fifteen  examples  of  painting  and  calli- 
graphy by  Tao-chi  (1641-c.  1710).  These  works 
fully  demonstrate  the  stylistic  range  of  the  paint- 
er's landscape,  figure,  flower  and  fruit  paintings 
as  well  as  his  calligraphy.  Thirty-five  of  theworks 
included  are  from  Princeton  and  six  are  on  loan 
from  The  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Dr.  Sackler  began  to  collect  Chinese  art  in  the 
1950's  when  many  private  masterpieces  came  on 
the  market.  In  1967  he  met  Wen  C.  Fong,  Cura- 
tor of  The  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University, 
and  over  the  next  two  years,  with  Professor  Fong's 
guidance,  he  acquired  most  of  the  paintings  in  the 
collection.  An  extraordinary  catalogue  has  been 
prepared  by  Marilyn  and  Shen  Fu  with  introduc- 
tions by  Dr.  Sackler  and  Professor  Fong.  In  large 
format,  this  catalogue  introduces  the  student  or 
casual  reader  to  problems  inherent  in  the  connois- 
seurship  of  Chinese  paintings. 


Below. 

1.  Album  Leaf  from  'Plum  Branches', 
Tao-chi,  ink  on  paper,  c.  1 705-1707. 
The  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University, 
The  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Collection. 


2.  Album  Leaf  from  'Flowers  and  Figures', 
Tao-chi,  ink  and  occasional  colour 
on  paper,  dated  1695. 
The  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University, 
The  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Collection. 


3.  Man  Smelling  Flowers,  Album: 

Flowers  and  Figures, 

Tao-chi,  ink  on  paper,  c.  1695. 

Tlie  Art  Museum,  Princeton  University, 

Tlie  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Collection. 
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I  1HINESE  ART  AT  THE  21st  ANNUAL 
I  7INTER  ANTIQUES  SHOW 
)n  24  January,  the  Winter  Antiques  Show  will 
pen  its  doors  to  the  public  at  the  7th  Regiment 
jmory,  l'ark  Avenue  and  67th  Street  in  New 
'ork  City.  Long  respected  for  the  high  quality  of 
s  authenticity,  provenance  and  quality,  this  show 
ttracts  dealers  and  collectors  interested  in  fine 
terchandize  from  all  over  the  country  and  other 
■arts  of  the  world. 

Held  since  1955,  the  show  will  again  benefit 
iast  Side  House  Settlement.  This  is  the  third  oldest 
ion-sectarian  settlement  house  in  the  United 
itates.  Benefits  arc  derived  from  a  gala  preview 
nd  from  admissions  and  the  sale  of  catalogues: 
The  show  will  be  open  from  12  noon  until  9.00 
).m.  weekdays  and  from  1.00  until  6.00  p.m.  on 
Sundays.  The  show  will  close  on  2  February. 

As  can  be  observed  through  the  entire  art  mar- 
ket in  this  country,  the  show  will  reflect  the  current 
ttrong  interest  in  Chinese  art.  Some  of  the  import- 
ed and  interesting  Chinese  objects  which  will  be 
ihown  are  included  here.  A  pair  of  unusual  famille 
rose  porcelain  figures  of  boys  on  mules  will  be 
shown  by  Ralph  M.  Chait  Galleries.  Inc.  of  New 
York  City.  Each  mule  is  enamelled  on  the  body 
with  pink  and  pale  green  stars  and  the  youth 
wears  a  green  tunic.  They  date  from  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  (c.  1736-1795  ad).  A  fascinating  set 
of  Chinese  watcrcolours  showing  the  porcelain 
trade  will  be  exhibited  by  The  Old  Print  Shop, 
Inc.  of  New  York  City.  Consisting  of  thirteen  in- 
dividual watercolours,  they  portray  the  porcelain 
industry  from  the  mining  of  clay  to  packing  for 
shipment. 

Particularly  appealing  to  this  writer  is  a  Chinese 
To  Ku'  or  Hundred  Antiques  rug  from  Dildarian, 
Inc.  in  New  York  City.  This  rug,  which  dates 
from  the  early  19th  century,  has  a  held  of  soft  ap- 
ricot on  which  are  placed  various  objects  which 
have  special  significance  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese 
people.  These  include  books  in  cases,  a  chess  board, 
scrolls,  several  bronzes  and  a  lute.  Blue,  ivory  and 
deep  olive  are  used  in  the  rug  and  the  border  is  a 
typical  fretwork  design.  J.  J.  Thompson,  Antiques 
of  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida  is  showing  a  rare  figure 
of  a  Bodhisattva.  This  is  in  a  combination  of  co- 
balt, turquoise  and  green  stoneware  and  dates  from 
the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644).  Also  from  J.  J. 
Thompson  is  an  example  of  export  art  -  a  large 
Peking  enamel  spittoon  from  the  Yung  period 
(1723-1735)  which  is  painted  in  brilliant  pink,  blue 
and  green,  yellow  and  black.  As  can  be  seen  from 
this  sampling,  the  Winter  Antiques  Show  will  be 
a  real  'must'  for  those  interested  in  Chinese  art. 


Above. 

5 .  Chinese  Porcelain 
Trade  (one  of  a 

set  of  thirteen), 
watercolour  011  paper, 
c.  1800. 

The  Old  Print  Shop, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Right. 

6.  Po  Ku  or  Hundred 
Antiques  Rug, 
early  19th  century. 
Dildarian,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 


Left. 

4.  Figure  of 
Boy  on  Mule 
(one  of  a  pair), 
famille  rose 
porcelain 
(1736-1795  ad). 
Ralph  M.  Chait 
Galleries,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 


CHINESE  EXPORT  ART 
CURRENTLY  IN  THE  MARKET  PLACE 

Chinese  export  art  has  long  been  of  great  interest 
to  collectors.  Porcelain,  lacquer,  textiles,  wall- 
papers, metals,  etc.  which  were  made  in  China 
and  show  cultural  influences  from  the  West  are 
often  strikingly  beautiful  and  sometimes  even 
amusing.  There  are  some  very  important  objects 
of  this  type  on  the  market  today.  At  Ginsburg  and 
Levy,  Inc.,  815  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York, 
several  superb  items  of  this  sort  can  be  seen.  Two 
blanc  de  chine  figures  of  the  madonna  with  child 
show  the  close  relationship  in  form  between 
Christianity  and  the  Buddhist  goddess  of  mercy, 
Kwan  Yin.  These  figures  were  made  in  Fuhien 
province  c.  1725.  A  large  colourful  porcelain 
charger  of  about  the  same  date,  has  a  centre  decor- 
ation of  three  musicians  in  a  garden.  Finally,  be- 
guiling to  this  writer  is  a  pair  of  pewter  candle- 
sticks c.  1800  which  depict  western  men  in  top 
hats.  These  candlesticks  which  are  19^  inches  high 
have  that  amusing  quality  which  was  referred  to 
earlier. 

At  Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc.  at  743  Fifth  Aven- 
ue, New  York  there  is  always  a  superb  group  of 
Chinese  export  paintings.  An  oil  on  canvas,  c .  1 8  5  5 
is  entitled  Shanghai  -  The  Bund.  This  large  paint- 
ing is  very  detailed  and  among  the  international 
shipping  is  included  an  American  side-wheeler  at 
the  left,  together  with  its  sampan,  in  the  left  fore- 
ground, flying  an  American  flag.  A  painting  of 
Hong  Kong,  also  oil  on  canvas  c.  1845  shows  a 
large  opium  hulk  in  the  centre  foreground.  Of 
particular  interest  is  a  rare  oil  on  canvas  c.  1835 
called  Kitchen  of  a  Mandarin's  Palace.  This  is  a  very 
rare  subject,  the  only  one  ever  encountered  by 


Berry-Hill.  At  Post  Road  Antiques,  2130  Boston 
Post  Road  in  Larchmont,  New  York  is  a  superb 
watercolour  attributed  to  the  London  bom  paint- 
er George  Chinncry  (1774-1852).  It  shows  a 
Chinese  junk  with  sampans  and  has  particularly 
well-painted  figures. 

Bernard  and  S.  Dean  Levy,  Inc.  at  981  Madison 
Avenue  in  New  York  have  made  quite  a  specialty 
of  Chinese  export  porcelain  with  armorial  decora- 
tion. Earlier  this  year  they  staged  a  beautiful  show 
of  these  wares  which  was  very  well  received.  The 


8.  Chinese  Export  Spittoon, 

Peking  enamel,  Yung  period  (1723-1735  ad). 

J.J.  Thompson,  Antiques,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

pieces  which  are  on  hand  at  the  moment  are  dec- 
orated with  the  arms  of  English  and  Dutch  fami- 
lies and  may  have  connections  with  people  con- 
cerned with  the  East  India  Company.  These  pieces 
are  of  exceptional  quality  and  are  representative 
of  some  of  the  fine  Chinese  export  art  available 
today. 


7.  Figure  of  a  Bodhisattva, 

stoneware,  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644). 

J.J.  Thompson,  Antiques,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 


9.  Charger,  painted  in  polychrome  colours,  c.  1725.  Ginsburg  and  Levy,  Inc. 


io.  Pair  Figural  Candlesticks, 
pewter,  c .  1 800. 
Ginshurg  and  Levy,  Inc. 


Above. 

12.  Chinnery  School. 
Kitchen  of  a  Mandarin's  Palace, 
oil  on  canvas,  c.  1835. 
Berry-Hill  Galleries,  Inc. 


Left. 

u.  George  Chinnery 
Jnnk  with  Sampans, 
watercolour,  c.  1835. 
Post  Road  Antiques. 
Right. 

13.  Charger, 

coat  of  arms  of  Elwick  of  Middlesex 
(director  of  the  East  India  Co.),  c.  1725-1730. 
Bernard  and  S.  Dean  Levy,  Inc. 

Below. 

14.  (Left  to  right)  Charger, 
coat  of  arms  of  Sir  John  Lambert 

(director  of  the  South  Sea  Company),  c.  1722; 

Baluster  vase  (one  of  a  pair), 

coat  of  arms  of  William  Maule,  Earl  of  Panmure 

(Irish),  c.  1745 ;  Deep  Dish,  coat  of  arms  of 

Gifford  of  Gloucestershire,  c.  1750. 

Bernard  and  S.  Dean  Levy,  Inc. 


Europe 

Gerald  Schitrr 


Spain 

MADRID.  THE  ART  OF  VALENCIA 
AND  BURGOS 

Continuing  the  programme  of  promoting  the 
many  facets  of  Spanish  art,  the  administrators  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Madrid  are  showing, 
until  is  February,  mediaeval  art  of  Old  Castille 
(in  particular,  examples  of  work  in  gold  and  ivory) 
and,  in  adjoining  rooms,  fifteenth-century 
paintings  from  the  region  of  Valencia.  This 
cosmopolitan  school  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
Flemish,  Italian  and  German  influences,  and  some 
altar-pieces  in  the  care  of  the  museum  at 
Valencia  and  others,  borrowed  from  churches 
of  the  region  almost  unknown  to  tourists,  bear 
these  characteristics.  Two  large  buildings  have 
recently  been  devoted  to  these  exhibitions  with 
the  aim  of  reviving  interest  in  all  forms  ot  art 
originating  in  the  old  provinces.  These  are  two 
halls  in  the  Retiro  park  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  iron  construction  with 
coloured  glazing  closely  resembling  the  great 
pavilions  by  Baltard  which  were  formerly  Les 
Halles  in  Paris. 


2. 
C 


Belgium 

CHARLEROI.  ALFRED  STEVENS 
The  social  life  of  Alfred  Stevens  (1823-1906)  has 
somewhat  tarnished  his  image.  A  native  of 
Brussels  who  came  to  Paris,  he  skilfully 
succeeded  in  reproducing  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Belle-Epoquc.  Some  of  his  canvases  are  reminiscent 
of  the  art  of  Manet  in  their  light  elegance, 
delicate  greys  and  pinks  and  their  deftness  of 
touch.  Until  12  January. 

France 

PARIS.  IN  THE  GALLERIES 
Admirers  of  the  Bellc-Epoque  will  find  at 
L'Imagcric(9  rue  Dante,  until  10  February)  a 
selection  of  prints  and  posters  which,  entitled 
Tout  autour  du  Chat  Noir  and  signed  by  the  great 
illustrators  of  the  period  from  Stcinlen  to 
Willctte  including  Caran  d'Ache  and  Henri 
Riviere,  re-create  the  extremes  of  poverty  and 
affluence  of  the  Paris  of  1900. 

At  the  Galeric  Jeanne  Buchcr(53  rue  dc  Seine, 
until  1 5  January)  about  ten  canvases  and  some 
strange  portrait  s-hommages  to  Rembrandt, 
Velasquez  and  Van  Gogh  reveal  the  gentle 
evolution  of  the  work  of  the  painter  Fermin 

1.  Aguayo.  Passers-by. 
Galeric  Jeanne  Bucher,  Paris. 


Gericault.  Lc  Cuirassier  blesse. 
rand  Palais,  Paris. 


Aguayo.  He  was  born  in  1926  and  left  Spain  to 
settle  in  Paris  in  1952.  Soft  tints,  bold  impasto  and 
brilliant  patches  convey  the  impermanence  of 
reality  in  his  own  very  quiet  personal  manner. 

The  Chapelle  de  la  Sorbonne  is  celebrating  its 
seven  hundredth  anniversary  with  La  Vie 
I  'nivcrsitaire  an  XHIiemc  sihle  until  ifjanuary. 
There  is  a  collection  ofobjets  d'arts,  manuscripts 
and  extracts  from  archives  which  represent  the 
principal  currents  of  thinking  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  demonstrates  the  blossoming  of  the  Sorbonne 
under  the  protection  both  of  the  crown  and  the 
bishops,  illustrates  the  constitutional  development 
of  the  university  of  Paris  and  is  successful  in 
recalling  the  history  of  the  world  at  that  period. 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  showing,  until 
30  January,  in  the  Galerie  Mansart  L'Estampe 
Imprcssionistc  -  the  largest  exhibition  of  its  kind 
ever  mounted.  The  Impressionist  painters  in 
fact  executed  very  few  engravings.  To  them  the 
print  was  an  experiment  in  draughtsmanship  and 
it  is  known  that  Degas  tried  out  extraordinary 
mixtures  when  he  was  engraving.  These 
chemical  experiments  and  daring  processes 
broke  with  tradition  and  breached  the  frontiers 
between  print,  drawing  and  painting.  Of 
particular  interest  is  his  intelligent  and  perceptive 
presentation  -  proof  both  of  the  influence  on 
him  of  the  friends  of  Claude  Monet  and  their 
influence  over  the  modern  print. 

GRAND  PALAIS.  FROM  DAVID  TO 
DELACROIX 

A  very  rich  period  in  French  painting 
(1774-1 830)  is  evoked  by  two  hundred  pictures 
(drawn  from  the  United  States,  Russia  and  the 
reserves  of  the  Louvre)  which  clearly  show  the 
infinite  variety  of  styles  between  Neo-classicism 
and  Romanticism.  Pierre  Rosenberg,  the 
organizer  of  this  exhibition,  emphasizes  that  in 
the  fifty-six  years  between  the  death  of  Louis  xv 
and  the  fall  of  Charles  x  artists  veered  as  much 
'to  Italian  primitives  as  to  Rubens  and  to  Gothic 
art  as  much  as  to  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
painting'.  The  exhibition  will  be  mounted  next 
in  Detroit  from  10  March  to  4  May  and  then  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  New  York  from 
12  June  to  7  September. 
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WO  EXHIBITIONS  AT  THE  LOUVRE 
he  Pavilion  dc  Flore  at  the  Louvre  is  exhibiting, 
itil  27  January,  paintings  acquired  over  ten 
:ars  by  the  museum  of  Brest  which  was 
:stroyed  by  bombs  during  the  last  war.  The 
luscum  has  pursued  a  policy  of  buying 
ncommon  items:  works  of  merit  in 
nfashionable  taste  by  artists  formerly  famous 
nd  now  temporarily  forgotten  from 
jventecnth-ccntury  Italians  to  the  rivals  of 
laugin  at  Pont-Aven. 

The  Cabinet  des  Dessins  has,  until  20  January, 
selection  of  seventy  items  from  three  hundred 
rawings  almost  unknown  to  the  public  and 
■cqucathed  in  1833  by  Xavicr  Atgcr  to  the 
•acuity  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  his  native 
own.  Both  painter  and  doctor,  this  enlightened 
rt  lover  was  attracted  by  a  science  then  much  in 
ogue  -  the  study  of  physiognomy.  There  are 
onscqucntly  a  great  number  of  faces  in  his 
ollcction,  notably  a  scries  by  Giambattista 
Ticpolo,  some  by  Fragonard  and  caricatures 
igncd  in  Rome  by  Vincent,  displayed  here 
reside  landscapes  signed  for  the  most  part  by 
talian  masters  and  artists  from  the  south  of 
France. 


3.  Lacombe.  Rocks  at  Camarct. 
Musec  dc  Brest  at  the  Louvre. 


MATTHIJS  MARIS  AT  THE  HAGUE 
In  the  winter  of  193  5-36  the  Gemeentemuseum 
at  The  Hague  organised  the  first  -  and  until  now 
the  only  -  retrospective  exhibition  of  the  work 
by  Matthijs  Maris  (1839-1917).  It  has  taken  all 
these  years  for  the  same  museum  to  repeat  this 
gesture,  although  with  a  different  selection,  to 
honour  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  Hague 
School. 

Of  the  three  brothers  Maris,  Jacob,  Matthijs 
and  Willem,  Matthijs  still  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  gifted,  essentially 
the  greater  artist,  the  dreamer,  the  visionary. 
All  these  qualities  made  his  life  that  much  more 
difficult  in  spite  of  the  real  sympathy  and  support 
of  his  brothers  and  friends. 

Matthijs  began  his  artistic  education  almost  at 


4.  Natoire.  Vie  Villa  Natoire. 
Louvre. 

the  same  time  as  that  of  his  elder  brother  Jacob: 
both  were  admitted  to  the  Academy  at  The 
Hague  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Together  they  went 
to  Antwerp  and  to  Paris  and  although  Matthijs 
was  also,  but  very  slightly,  influenced  by  the 
German  Romanticists  and  by  the  Barbizon 
painters,  he  never  really  wished  to  paint  'reality'. 
Not  in  any  form.  Gradually  he  even  renounced 
all  form  and  evolved  his  compositions  from 
colour.  All  his  letters  speak  of  his  abhorrence  of 
painting  'pot-boilers'  and  of  his  desire  to  paint 
the  things  he  saw  with  his  mind's  eye.  It  was 
during  his  London  period,  from  1877  until  his 
death  in  1917,  that  his  work  also  shows  echoes  - 
but  no  more  than  echoes  -  of  Whistler  and  some 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  He  was  a  solitary  and 
unique  personality  among  the  artists  of  his  own 
and  all  times. 


The  collection  now  shown  at  The  Hague 
(5  October  -  5  January),  sixty-five  paintings  and 
seventy-four  drawings,  shows  both  sides  of  his 
talent :  even  his  'realistic'  works  are  mellowed  by 
his  interior  vision  and  those  that  made  him  most 
famous  are  truly  visionary.  Because  this  rare 
artist's  oeuvre,  restricted  in  quantity  as  it  is,  is 
spread  over  so  many  museums  and  private 
collections,  one  can  be  but  grateful  to  the 
Museum  of  The  Hague  for  having  brought  the 
best  of  them  together  once  again. 

E.S. 


5.  Matthijs  Maris.  Girl  at  Pump,  1872. 
Museum  of  Tlie  Hague. 
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Salerooms 


i .  Early  fifteenth  century 
blue  and  white  'moon  flask'. 
Height:  g\  inches. 

Sold  by  tender  at  Spink  &  Son,  October  1974. 
£165,757  (S397,8i6). 


Above  left. 

2.  Interior-painted  glass  snuffbottle, 

by  Ting  Erh-chung, 

signed  by  T'ing  Yu-keng,  1904. 

Sotheby's,  October  1974. 

£1,800(54,320). 

Above  right. 

3.  Interior-painted  glass  snuffbottle, 
by  Tzu  I-tzu. 
Sotheby's,  October  1974. 
£1,200  (S2,88o). 


At  Spink  &  Son  in  October,  forty-three  pieces 
from  the  blue  and  white  porcelain  collection 
of  Mrs.  Alfred  Clark  were  on  view  to  be  sold 
by  tender  -  a  system  introduced  by  Bluett  & 
Sons,  to  organise  the  rush  of  offers  at  the 
beginning  of  selling  exhibitions.  The  highest  price 
reached  was  for  the  blue  and  white  'moon  flask', 
illustrated  here,  sold  for  £165,757,  well  above 
the  reserve  price  of  £90,000.  It  has  a  flattened 
globular  shape  and  its  body  is  decorated  with 
branches  of  Iychees  on  both  sides.  Margaret 
Medley  suggests  in  her  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  that  it  was  affected 
by  the  order  issued  in  1433  in  chapter  194  of 


Right. 
6.  One  of  a  pair 
offamille  rose 
armorial  tureens 
and  covers. 
Chi'en  Lung. 
Width:  134  inches. 

Phillips, 
October  1974. 
£1,450(53,480). 


Ill 


4.  One  of  a  pair  of  blue  and  white  and 

copper-red  vases. 

Ch'ien  Lung. 

Height:  10  inches. 

Phillips,  October  1974. 

£2,500  (S6,ooo). 


5.  Ming  blue  and  white  conical  bowl. 
Hsuan  Tc  mark. 
8  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  (Hong  Kong), 
October  1974. 
S67,2O0  (£28,000). 


Ta  Ming  hui-tien  (Instructions  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty)  which  says  that  potters  were  'to  carry 
out  the  Work  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
transmitted  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works'.  Mrs.  Clark  and  her  husband 
started  their  collection  in  the  mid-1920's,  and 
when  Mr.  Clark  died  in  1950  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  private  collections  of  oriental  ceramics  in 
Britain.  Prices  paid  for  them  were  of  course 
very  much  lower  than  those  today :  it  is  said 
that  an  early  fifteenth-century  bowl  decorated 
with  lotus  and  peony  sprays  was  bought  in 
1940  for  £21  as  against  the  £21,000  paid  for  it 
at  Spink's  (the  reserve  was  £20,000).  The 


7.  Glazed  pottery  horse. 
T'ang  Dynasty. 
Height :  29  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  (Hong  Kong), 
October  1974. 
572,000  (£30,000). 


8.  Ming  yellow  ground  saucer  dish. 
Ch'eng  Hua  mark. 
1  if  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  (Hong  Kong), 
October  1974. 
S6o,ooo  (£25,000). 


So 


-ovcnancc  of  the  pieces  is  very  good  and 
(anv  have  been  in  Oriental  Ceramic  Society 
thibitions:  'Ming  Blue  and  White  Porcelain' 
1 1946,  'Arts  of  the  Ming  Dynasty',  1957  and 
le  Marco  Polo  exhibition  in  Venice  in  1954. 
"he  exhibition  at  Spink's  was  a  great  success  and 
.hen  it  closed  on  3 1  October  two-thirds  of  the 
ieccs  had  been  sold  for  a  total  of  nearly  half  a 
nillion  pounds. 

Turning  to  the  more  conventional  auction 
ales,  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  each  held  a 
ucccssful  sale  of  snuff  bottles  to  coincide  with 
he  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Chinese 
>nuff  Bottle  Society  of  America  (8-12  October, 


9.  Ming  polychrome  jar. 
Chia  Ching  mark. 
72  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  (Hong  Kong), 

October  1974. 

Withdrawn. 


10.  Copper-red  decorated  dragon  bottle. 
Yung  Cheng. 
20  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  (Hong  Kong), 
October  1974. 
$36,000  (£15,000). 


1974).  At  Christie's  on  9  October  (the  Ko 
family  collection,  part  V)  the  highest  price  was 
£945  for  a  hornbil!  bottle,  bought  by  Hugh 
Moss,  a  major  buyer  in  this  sale,  who  was  then 
holding  an  exhibition  of  snuff  bottles.  At 
Sotheby's  on  1 1  October,  five  bottles  fetched 
over  £1,000:  three  of  glass  with  interior- 
painting,  one  ofjadeitc  and  one  of  Peking 
enamel.  A  month  later  at  Christie's,  the  snuff 
bottles  with  the  highest  estimates  reached 
lower  prices:  a  carved  emerald  bottle  was 
unsold  (estimate  £1,200)  and  a  pink 
tourmaline  baluster-shaped  bottle  fetched  £651 
compared  to  an  estimate  of  £700-£8oo.  A 


1 1 .  A  pair  of  cloisonne  deer. 
Early  nineteenth  century. 
27  inches. 

Sotheby  Belgravia  (Hong  Kong). 
November  1974. 
$9,120  (£3,800). 


■ 


Right. 

13 .  Detail  from  a  red  tobacco  leaf  famille  rose 
part  dinner-service. 
Ch'ien  Lung. 
Christie's,  October  1974. 
£14,175(534.020). 


white  jade  bottle  carved  with  foliage  in  the 
Mogul  style  with  a  lower  estimate  of  £400, 
reached  £441. 

Phillips  celebrated  their  20,000th  sale  with  a 
week  of  important  auctions,  from  21-25  October. 
In  a  sale  of  oriental  ceramics,  mainly  from  the 
Ionides  collection,  held  on  23  October,  prices 
were,  on  the  whole,  above  their  estimates  but 
a  carved  Ting-Yao  shallow  dish  of  the  Northern 
Sung  Dynasty  failed  to  find  a  buyer. 

A  typhoon  hampered  a  series  of  sales  held  by 
Sotheby's  in  Hong  Kong  between  3 1  October 
and  4  November.  It  prevented  many 
prospective  buyers  from  Japan  and  the 


14.  Jadeite  ewer  and  cover. 
Chia  Ch'ing. 
Height:  5 J  inches. 
Sotheby's.  October  1974. 
£4,200  (Sio,o8o). 


15.  One  of  a  pair  of  blue  and  white  dishes. 
Wan  Li. 

Height:  19!  inches. 
Sotheby's,  October  1974. 
£920  ($2,208). 
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Philippines  from  attending,  nor  was  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  the  absence  of  the  objects  from  the 
salerooms  in  the  Mandarin  Hotel  because  of  the 
dreadful  weather.  In  the  confusion  one  of  the 
star  pieces  -  a  Ming  polychrome  jar  painted 
with  four  iron-red  dragons  was  dropped  and 
smashed  by  its  owner.  Not  surprisingly,  prices 
were  down  on  expectations,  particularly  in  the 
higher  ranges :  a  Ming  blue  and  white  saucer 
dish  with  a  central  medallion  of  the  Three 
Friends  fetched  £70,000  against  an  estimate  of 
£75,000-125,000;  a  T'ang  horse,  with  a  rare 
use  of  a  turquoise-blue  glaze  on  the  border  of 
the  saddle  cloth  cost  £30,000  (its  estimate  was 

16.  One  of  a  pair  of 
wnille  rose 
baluster  vases. 
Tao  Kuang. 
Height:  52  inches. 
Christie's, 
October  1974. 
£5,460(513,100). 


17.  One  of  a  pair  of  export 
figures  of  hounds. 
Ch'ien  Lung. 
Height:  i6£  inches. 
Christie's,  October  1974. 
£3,675  ($8,820). 


Right. 
20.  White  jade 
marriage  bowl. 
Eighteenth  century. 
Christie's,  October 
1974.  £8,400  (Sio,i6o). 


£50,ooo-£75,ooo)  ;  a  blue  and  white  temple  vase 
was  unsold.  These  prices  seemed  to  show  some 
slight  recession  but  the  adverse  circumstances 
obviously  did  not  help.  The  later  sales,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  well,  especially  the  Chinese 
school  pictures  and  the  nineteenth-century 
porcelain  which  were  sold  mainly  to  local  buyers, 
revealing  a  trend  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  more 
decorative  Chinese  works  of  art.  The  early 
Chinese  ceramics  sold  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 
in  New  York  on  17  October  also  showed  a 
falling  back  on  the  high  prices  of  earlier  this 
year:  a  phosphatic  splashed  jar  of  the  T'ang 
Dynasty,  estimated  at  $30,000-850,000  fetched 


18.  One  of  a  pair  of famillc  vcrtc  dishes. 
K'ang  Hsi. 
Diameter:  14  inches. 
Christie's,  October  1974. 
£2,310  ($5,544). 


19.  Hornbill  (Ho  Ting)  snuff  bottle. 
Christie's,  October  1974. 
£945  ($2,268). 


only  $25,000  and  a  Wu  T'si  fish  bowl  was 
unsold.  Jades  have  been  more  encouraging: 
A  Ch'ien  Lung  brush  jar  at  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet  ($25,000),  at  Sotheby's  in  London  on 
12  November  a  pair  of  spinach-green  covered 
bowls  of  the  same  period  (£i4:ooo)  and  a  white 
jade  marriage  bowl  at  Christie's  on  21  October 
(£8,000)  -  all  near  the  estimated  prices. 

Briony  Llewellyn 


21.  Mottled  spinach-green  jade  boulder. 
K'ang  Hsi. 
Height:  12  inches. 
Christie's,  October  1974. 
£8,090  ($19,856). 


22.  One  of  a  pair  of  mottled  apple-green  jade 
flat  carvings  of  Phoenix. 
Height:  19  inches. 

Christie's,  October  1974.  £7,875  ($19,100). 
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Ulrich  Henn 

21  November -23  December,  1974 
Roland  Browse  and  1  )el  banco 
19  Cork  Street,  London,  w  1 
Reviewed  by  david  coombs 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  write  about  the  work  of  a 
friend.  This  exhibition  was  something  of  a  land- 
mark in  London,  for  no  one  could  remember  a 
similar  showing  of  contemporary  art  with  a  relig- 
ious theme  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Furthermore, 
and  even  more  extraordinary  for  a  highly  suc- 
cessful artist,  this  was  the  sculptor's  first  one-man 
exhibition  anywhere. 

Ulrich  Henn  has  the  straightforward  faith  of  a 
good  man  whose  Christianity  is  fundamental  to 
his  work.  This  is  rare  enough  today  quite  apart 
from  his  considerable  gifts  as  an  artist.  The  exhi- 
bition primarily  consisted  of  small-scale  ma- 
qucttes,  or  preliminary  models,  for  such  things  as 
massive  bronze  doors,  a  seven-sided  altar,  a  village 
fountain,  or  the  suspended  rood-crosses  that 
hang  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel  in  a 
large  church.  This  brief  list  already  indicates  one 
of  the  extraordinary  things  about  this  artist  -  that 
he  is  able  to  create  a  work,  contemporary  in  form 
and  construction  yet  so  appropriate  in  thought 
that  it  can  find  its  place  without  disharmony  in  a 
mediaeval  church.  This  innate  sensitivity  to  rela- 
tionships finds  expression  in  another  way,  with 
three  superb  designs  for  flights  of  birds  that  weave 
and  intermingle  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  the 
solidity  of  the  bronze  from  which  they  are 
formed. 


Art  into  Society:  Society  into  Art 

30  October  -  24  November,  1974 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts 
Nash  House 

12  Carlton  House  Terrace,  swi 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

Throughout  October  and  November,  the 
Goethe-Institut  and  the  German  Government 
sponsored  a  programme  of  cultural  events  in 
London,  advertised  as  'Germany  Facets'.  Simul- 
taneously, the  ICA  staged  a  German  Month,  the 
activities  of  which  were  included  in  the  official 
prospectus  for  'Germany  Facets'.  The  major  exhi- 
bition at  the  ICA  was  'Art  into  Society:  Society 
into  Art',  a  continuation  of  Kunst  im  Politischen 
Kampf('Axt  in  Political  Struggle')  -  a  show  which 
had  been  mounted  previously  in  Hanover.  The 
individuals  selected  for  the  ICA  have  all  converted 
their  practice  as  artists  into  strident,  and  often  ill- 
conceived,  varieties  of  political  intervention. 
Most  of  them  present  themselves  as  ideologists  and 
activists,  and  entirely  reject  any  interest  in  form  or 
'aesthetics'  -  beyond  destructive  polemical  op- 
position. Ultimately,  therefore,  it  is  as  ideologists 
that  they  must  be  judged.  Even  though  most  of 
them  engage  in  'anti-capitalist'  posturing,  the 
work  which  they  produce  is  inimical  both  to  art 
itself,  and  to  any  scientific  conception  of  the  strug- 
gle for  socialism:  to  use  a  phrase  of  Lenin's,  it 
constitutes  an  'infantile  disorder'. 

Firstly,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  alleged  pol- 
itics of  these  artists  were  presented  in  'bad  faith' 
by  the  exhibition  organisers,  though  that  is  hardly 
surprising  since  ICA  policy  has  always  been  dis- 
ingenuous. The  presentation  material  stated  that 
the  aim  of  the  exhibition  was  'to  attempt  to  de- 


1.  Ulrich  Henn. 
Triumphal  Cross. 
Bronze. 

St.  Magni  j  Braunschweig. 


monstrate  the  extent  to  which  contemporary 
German  cultural  life  is  dominated  by  socially, 
even  politically,  aware  ideologies'.  It  went  on  to 
argue  that  'to  a  great  extent  these  ideologies  have 
been  inspired  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Research 
in  Frankfurt  .  .  .  Those  associated  with  the  Insti- 
tute, such  as  Theodor  Adorno,  Walter  Benjamin, 
Ernst  Bloch,  Max  Horkheimer  and  Herbert 
Marcuse,  have  had  an  immense  cultural  impact. . .'. 

The  attempt  to  associate  these  artists  with  that 
list  of  names  is  manifestly  a  manoeuvre  to  give 
them  a  patina  of  credibility  among  serious  social- 
ists. But  there  is  no  justification  for  it.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  more  resolute  critic  of  this  kind 
of  art  than  Marcuse  himself.  Increasingly,  he  has 
made  the  sort  of  work  which  was  shown  at  the 
ICA  a  main  target  in  his  attacks.  In 'Art  as  Form  of 
Reality',  Marcuse  directed  his  attention  towards 
'living  art  and  anti-art  in  all  its  variety',  and  con- 
demned it  unconditionally.  He  took  the  view  that 
'the  aesthetic  vision  is  part  of  the  revolution;  it  is  a 
vision  of  Marx',  and  wrote:  'The  anti-art  of  to- 
day is  condemned  to  remain  Art,  no  matter  how 
"anti"  it  strives  to  be.  Incapable  of  bridging  the 
gap  between  Art  and  reality,  of  escaping  from  the 
fetters  of  the  Art-Form,  the  rebellion  against 
"form"  only  succeeds  in  a  loss  of  artistic  quality; 
illusory  destruction,  illusory  overcoming  of  alien- 
ation. The  authentic  oeuvres,  the  true  avant-garde 
of  our  time,  far  from  obscuring  this  distance,  far 
from  playing  down  alienation,  enlarge  it  and  harden 
their  incompatibility  with  given  reality  to  an  ex- 
tent that  defies  any  (behaviour)  application  ...  I 
believe  that  the  authentic  avant-garde  of  today 
are  not  those  who  try  desperately  to  produce  the 
absence  of  Form  and  the  union  with  real  life,  but 
rather  those  who  do  not  recoil  from  the  exigen- 
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2.  Joseph  Beuys  in  session. 
Copyright:  Gerald Ihcandela. 

cies  of  Form,  who  find  the  new  word,  image,  and 
sound  which  are  capable  of  "comprehending" 
reality  as  only  Art  can  comprehend  -  and  negate 
it  .  .  .  They  invalidate  the  notion  of  the  "end  of 
art" '.  I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
Marcusian  aesthetics.  I  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  Marcuse's  position  is  antithetical  to  those  of 
these  German  artists.  Indeed,  the  exhibition  con- 
tained examples  of  precisely  the  kinds  of  contra- 
dictions which  Marcuse  specifies  (for  example, 
banners  proclaiming  the  end  of  art  at  the  same 
moment  as  they  participate  in  it).  This  being  the 
case,  is  it  a  disgraceful  form  of  intellectual  dishon- 
esty to  endeavour  to  link  his  work  with  theirs. 

However,  deceits  of  this  kind  infested  the  en- 
tire exhibition.  Despite  all  the  trappings,  the  art- 
ists concerned  were  clearly  hegemonised  by  bour- 
geois ideology.  The  paradox  was  abundantly  evi- 
dent on  the  night  of  the  private  view.  Around  the 
walls  were  all  the  aggressive  slogans  against  art 
and  capital;  all  over  the  floor  was  London's  fash- 
ionable art  world,  sipping  its  wine  and  enjoying 
yet  another  of  its  bizarre  spectacles.  Of  course, 
this  variety  of  hysterical  anti-art  is,  in  itself,  very 
big  business.  A  recent  survey  published  in 
Germany  listed  Joseph  Beuys  -  the  guru  of  the 
tendency  -  among  the  top  ten  men  of  the  world's 
best  selling  living  artists.  The  black-boards  on 
which  he  scribbles  in  front  of  admirers  can  them- 
selves acquire  an  extraordinary  market  value.  His 
work  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  'Fine  Art'  or 
to  capital :  it  is  a  significant  component  in  both. 

The  artists  exhibiting  were  Albrecht  D.,  Joseph 
Beuys,  K.  P.  Brehmer,  Hans  Haacke,  Dieter 
Hacker,  Gustav  Metzger  and  Klaus  Staeck:  as 
there  are  many  differences  between  them,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  I  have  not  space  to  deal  with  each 
separately.  However,  two  examples  may  clarify 
why  I  feel  bound  to  reject  work  of  this  kind. 
Firstly,  Joseph  Beuys'  main  practice  in  recent 
years  has  become  explicit  political  organisation, 
(he  is  a  founder  of  parties  and  anti-parties)  and 
self-presentations.  In  the  latter,  Beuys  rambles  on 
about  a  form  of  utopianism.  The  art-work  be- 
comes society  itself;  every  member  of  society  will 
allegedly  fulfil  himself  spiritually  by  contributing 


to  the  grand  design  as  a  potential  creative  artist. 
'Art',  Beuys  says,  'is  the  only  way  of  changing  the 
world  -  but  then  you  have  to  enlarge  your  idea  of 
art  to  include  all  creativity  . . .  Politics  means  now 
a  kind  of  art . . .  Art  is  the  only  evolutionary  field 
for  history,  and  the  only  field  that  can  gather  all 
the  fields  together'.  The  brew  is  injected  with 
mysticism:  'The  most  avant-garde  idea  in  the 
world  is  Christianity,  and  socialism  in  Marx's 
work  is  only  an  idea  of  Christianity'.  Of  course, 
anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  history  could  des- 
troy Beuys'  positions  very  quickly.  However,  in 
order  to  put  them  forward,  Beuys  stands  behind 
the  mystification  of  being  'An  Artist'.  He  appears, 
as  he  did  at  the  ICA,  dressed  in  his  curious  clothes 
and  presents  himself  as  a  star.  The  cameras  train 
on  him  as  he  babbles  and  scribbles  away.  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  Beuys  needs  the  cloak  of  art 
to  protect  him  and  shield  him  from  his  theoretical 
opponents,  who  would  otherwise  destroy  him 
ruthlessly.  And,  of  course,  if  he  was  not  an  artist 
every  annotation  of  these  insipid  thoughts  would 
not  be  readily  saleable  on  the  market. 

An  even  sadder  case  is  that  of  Gustav  Metzger, 
who  has  gone  on  strike,  and  is  calling  on  all  other 
artists  to  do  like-wise.  He  exhibited  nothing  at 
the  exhibition  except  himself.  'The  refusal  to 
labour  is  the  chief  weapon  of  workers  fighting  the 
system;  artists  can  use  the  same  weapon',  he 
writes  in  the  catalogue.  Poor  Metzger!  He  just 
does  not  understand  that  the  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  production  and  sale  of  art  are  not 
comparable  with  those  faced  by  other  workers  - 
nor  does  he  seem  to  realise  that  the  concept  of  a 
'collective  challenge'  by  artists  is  not  just  a  practi- 
cal, but  also  a  theoretical,  impossibility.  It  may  be 
however  that  his  withdrawal  of  labour  is  as  good 
a  rationalisation  as  any  of  the  failure  of  his  own 
creativity. 

Book  Illustrations  by  Harold  Jones 

27  November  -  18  December,  1974 
Green  and  Abbott 

35  St.  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Sibylla  jane  flower 

The  illustrations  Harold  Jones  executed  for  the 
Gollancz  edition  of 'The  Water  Babies'  published 
in  1 96 1  (and  still  in  print)  capture  to  perfection 
the  vivid  narrative  of  Charles  Kingsley's  severely 
moral  yet  romantically  told  tale.  A  few  of  the 
original  illustrations  for  this  book  were  included 

3.  Harold  Jones. 
Watercolour,  book  illustration. 
8  x  3 1  inches. 
Green  and  Abbott. 


in  the  exhibition  of  works  by  Jones,  showi; 
recently  at  Green  and  Abbott  as  one  of  a  series  o;' 
exhibitions  of  the  works  of  contemporary  book 
illustrators.  Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby,  witty 
'the  sweetest,  kindest,  tenderest,  funniest,  merriest 
face'  that  Tom  had  ever  seen,  is  portrayed  as  she 
sings  the  song  requested  by  all  the  water  babies  ir. 
unison:  'I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears,  The 
prettiest  doll  in  the  world' ;  and  another  illustra-; 
tion  shows  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bedoneasyoudid.  in! 
her  black  bonnet,  black  shawl,  large  green} 
spectacles  and  no  crinoline,  and  looking  so  ugly-; 
that  Tom  was  tempted  to  make  faces  at  her  bur 
did  not  for  fear  of  what  she  would  do  to  him. 

Harold  Jones's  vision  of  the  underwater  world'] 
inhabited  by  the  water  babies  is  especially  effec-j 
tive  as  book  illustration,  clearly  and  concisely 
rendered  with  an  unashamed  romanticism  en-f 
tirely  missing  from  most  contemporary  work  of  af 
similar  character. 

Harold  Jones  was  born  in  1904  and  studied  atl 
the  Royal  College  of  Art.  His  collaboration  with 
Walter  de  la  Mare  on  an  anthology  'This  Year, 
Next  Year'  published  in  1937,  established  his 
reputation  and  other  works  illustrated  by  him] 
(upon  which  the  exhibition  drew)  include:! 
'Songs  from  Shakespeare',  'The  Childhood  of] 
Jesus',  'A  Visit  to  the  Farm'  and  'The  Pied  Piper  < 
of  Hamelin'.  Various  unpublished  works  were 
also  shown. 


Max  Beckmann 

29  October  -  29  November,  1974 
Marlborough  Fine  Art  Ltd. 
39  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  malcolm  haslam 

That  Max  Beckmann  may  come  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  disappointing  artists  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  intended  as  a  wholly 
uncharitable  comment.  His  genius  is  discernible 
not  only  from  the  fact  that  he  had  three  import- 
ant retrospective  exhibitions  as  well  as  a  mono- 
graph published  about  him  before  he  was  thirty, 
but  also  from  the  show  at  the  Marlborough 
Gallery  which  includes  works  spanning  his  artis- 
tic career  over  forty  years. 

As  one  looks  at  his  work,  appreciation  of  his 
mastery  of  the  medium  gradually  yields  to  a 
vexation  with  his  deficiencies.  His  stylistic 
development  is  limited  to  one  great  leap  into  the 
twentieth  century  which  he  took  during  the 
traumatic  years  of  the  First  World  War.  In  1913 
his  work  was  dominated  by  Leibl  and  Corinth 
among  contemporaries,  and  by  von  Marees,  Hals 
and  Signorelli  among  the  masters.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  volunteered  as  a  medical 
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orderly,  and  at  the  front  in  Belgium  witnessed 
the  carnage  wrought  by  modern  weaponry.  He 
also  met  Erich  Heckel,  a  leading  artist  of  the  Die 
Driicke  group.  The  following  year,  Beckmann 
had  a  nervous  breakdown  and  was  released  from 
military  service.  He  settled  at  Frankfurt  and 
resumed  painting,  but  now  his  work  was  influ- 
!  enced  by  the  masters  of  mediaeval  German  art. 
j  He  adopted  the  spatial  and  anatomical  distortions 
I  of  their  work,  as  the  Die  Briicke  artists  had  done ; 
black  outlines  and  unnatural  colour  took  the 
place  of  his  earlier  Impressionist  palette.  There- 
after, as  the  years  went  by,  some  of  the  sensuous 
richness  of  paint  which  had  characterised  his 
youthful  work  gradually  returned,  but  otherwise 
his  style  remained  very  much  the  same.  The 
'Gothic  Expressionism'  which  he  so  suddenly 
assumed,  never  quite  lost  the  look  of  idees  recues 
in  his  subsequent  painting. 

Before  travelling  his  road  to  Damascus,  he  had 
ventured  into  print  in  the  pages  of  Pan,  in  1912, 
countering  a  statement  by  Franz  Marc.  In  this  the 
latter  had  claimed  that  the  tendencies  of  modern 
art  were  towards  the  inner  spiritual  side  of  nature 
and  that  this  was  an  international  movement  led 
by  Parisian  painters  such  as  Picasso  and  Matisse. 
In  his  reply  Beckmann  wrote:  'There  is  some- 
1  thing  which  repeats  itself  in  all  good  art,  that  is 
artistic  sensuousness,  combined  with  artistic 
objectivity  towards  the  thing  represented.  If  that 
is  abandoned,  one  arrives  involuntarily  in  the 
realm  of  handicraft'.  Later,  Beckmann  largely 
came  round  to  Marc's  way  of  thinking  and  at  a 
lecture  in  1938  he  said:  'What  I  want  to  show  in 
my  work  is  the  idea  which  hides  itself  behind  so- 
called  reality'.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  arguable 
that  Beckmann  cannot  be  called  an  Expressionist 
artist  because  he  always  adopted  an  attitude  of 
'objectivity  toward  the  thing  represented'.  He 
used  Gothic  distortion  only  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  mysticism  in  which  to  convey  his 
cabbalistic  messages.  He  used  an  obscure  lan- 
guage, his  images  largely  derived  from  early 
Christian  mysticism  and  Blavatski  theosophy  at  a 
time  when  other  artists,  trying  to  make  the  same 
existentialist  statements,  communicated  in  terms 
of  dream-psychology,  a  vocabulary  which 
intellectual  man  of  the  mid-twentieth  century 
could  understand. 

Beckmann's  inhibitions  about  'the  realm  of 
handicraft'  also  lingered  on  after  his  stylistic 
transformation.  In  his  1938  lecture  he  said:  'If 
colour  were  to  predominate  unduly  at  the  expense 
of  form  and  space,  it  would  lead  to  a  two-dimen- 
sional treatment  and  to  what  I  have  described  as 
applied  art'.  As  a  result,  his  paintings  lack  that 
I  sense  of  design  or  structure  which  is  a  feature  and 
sometimes  the  meaning  of  much  twentieth- 
century  art.  To  some  extent,  as  in  German 
mediaeval  art,  this  helps  to  create  the  angst  which 
the  subject  matter  requires;  but  it  does  not  tend 
to  elucidate  meanings  which  have  already  been 
shrouded  in  obscure  symbolism. 

Nobody  would  suggest  that  clarity  of  meaning 
is  a  goal  many  twentieth-century  artists  have 
sought.  But  art  without  communication  cannot 
claim  attention  for  long. 


4.  ISAAK  SOREAU. 

Still  Life. 

Oil  on  panel,  19  X  25  J  inches. 
John  Mitchell  and  Son. 


Still  Life  by  Isaak  Soreau 

John  Mitchell  and  Son, 
8  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  sibylla  jane  flower 

Isaak  Soreau's  identified  oeuvre  is  minute:  only 
twenty-five  paintings  by  him  are  at  present 
known  to  art-historians.  The  Still  Life  illustrated : 


an  exquisitely  balanced  and  delicately  observed 
rendering  ofgrapes,  a  vase  of  flowers  -  in  itself  a 
still  life  within  a  still  life  -  and  the  Chinese  bowl 
containing  mulberries,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  so  far  discovered. 

Soreau  was  not  a  firm  element  on  the  art 
historical  map  until  the  researches  of  a  German 
art  historian,  Gerhard  Bott,  were  published  in 
1962.  Bott  was  able  to  isolate  a  group  of  still  lifes: 
horizontal  presentations  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vessels  placed  on  an  undraped,  wooden  shelf  - 
often  with  the  same  basket  of  grapes  and  the 
identical  Chinese  bowl  of  the  Wan-li  period  -  as 
the  work  of  Isaak  Soreau  and  not  his  brother  Jan 
to  whom  they  had  previously  been  attributed. 
Bott  discovered  that  Jan  Soreau  had  died  in  1626. 
The  Soreau  brothers  were  sons  of  Daniel  Soreau, 
a  Flemish  merchant,  architect  and  painter  who 
fled  from  his  native  Antwerp  to  settle  first  in 
Frankfurt  and  later  in  Hanau;  he  died  in  1619. 
The  only  signed  and  dated  work  by  Isaak  is  the 
still  life  of  1638  in  the  museum  at  Schwerin.  His 
date  of  death  is  unknown  and  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  he  died  comparatively  young. 


5.  Lill  Tschudi,  b.  191 1.  Concert  II. 
Linocut,  signed  and  numbered  9/50, 
12  x  10  inches. 
Michael  Parkin  Fine  Art. 


British  Print  Makers  of  the  iQ2o's 
and  1930's 

24  October  -  23  November,  1974 
Michael  Parkin  Fine  Art  Ltd. 
1 1  Motcomb  Street,  swi 
Reviewed  by  miles  thistlethwaite 

The  strange  assortment  and  uneven  quality  of  the 
prints  in  this  exhibition  gave  an  initial  impression 
that  there  had  been  something  too  random  about 
the  method  of  selection;  but,  as  the  catalogue 
note  implied,  these  characteristics  are  so  typical  of 
British  prints  of  the  period  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  reflecting  them  in  a  general 
exhibition.  In  fact,  quite  specific  lines  were  pur- 
sued, and  others  ignored  or  indicated  by  just  one 
or  two  prints. 

The  most  striking  distinction  is  reflected  in 
both  the  style  and  the  medium :  it  is  between  what 
might  be  very  loosely  grouped  together  as  the 
British  'sub-impressionists'  including  Sickert, 
Silvia  Gosse,  William  Gaunt,  Wendela  Boreel 
and  Frederick  Carter  in  one  of  their  roles,  and 
McBey,  and  what  may  be  similarly  grossly 
linked  together  as  the  British  Modernists  - 
Edward  Wadsworth,  William  Roberts,  Horace 
Brodzky,  Christopher  Nevinson  and  Claude 
Flight,  Edith  Lawrence  and  Leonard  Potter.  The 
first  group  worked  almost  entirely  in  etching,  a 
natural  vehicle,  particularly  for  the  Camden 
Town  School,  in  a  way  in  which  wood  and  lino- 
cuts  clearly  are  not.  The  only  exception  to  this  in 
the  exhibition  were  some  woodcuts  by  Frederick 
Carter  who  had  a  distinct  mystical  guise  as  a 
woodcutter  in  the  tradition  of  tne  English  illus- 
trator. Equally  natural  was  the  prediliction  of  the 
Modernists  for  the  strength  and  intrinsically  geo- 
metrical nature  of  woodcuts,  and  linocuts.  Two 
excellent  and  unusual  small  prints  by  William 
Roberts  were  the  only  striking  etched  exceptions 
in  this  collection. 

The  only  really  good  example  of  the  work  of 
the  first  class  Modernists  to  be  seen  was  a  selec- 
tion of  the  superb  woodcuts  of  Wadsworth.  But 
to  compensate  for  this,  one  third  of  the  exhibition 
was  devoted  to  the  linocuts  of  Claude  Flight 
and  his  pupils.  The  technical  development  in 
their  work  is  particularly  interesting:  the  aban- 
donment of  the  dominant  key  block  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  prints  reflects  a  shift  from 
thinking  in  terms  of  'stained  glass'  colouring  in, 
and  implies  a  great  deal  more  forethought  about 
the  print  before  it  is  begun  as  well  as  a  less  linear 
approach.  Going  with  this  is  the  frequent  use  of  a 
large  number  of  blocks  and  a  very  high  standard 
of  wiping.  Although  slight,  The  Cattle  Creep  by 
Alice  Coats  exemplifies  the  merits  of  this  ap- 
proach very  clearly.  In  general,  it  is  these  techni- 
cal characteristics  and  some  mannerisms  which 
Flight's  pupils  seemed  to  inherit  from  their 
master,  rather  than  any  of  his  Modernist  virtues ; 
the  linocuts  contain  imitations  of  all  sorts  of  styles. 

This  uncertainty  about  style  was  to  be  seen 
among  the  etchers  as  well.  Frederick  Carter's 
flexibility  has  been  mentioned,  and  there  were 
also  two  etchings  side  by  side  by  Wendela  Boreel, 
one  of  which  was  strongly  reminiscent  of  George 
Grosz  and  the  other  of  Ruskin.  Partly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  consistent  work  of  McBey  and 
that  of  Blair  Hughes-Stanton,  both  of  whom 
were  well  represented,  stood  out  very  strongly. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  the  period 
that  they,  together  with  Wadsworth  and  Flight, 
should  have  been  the  most  (ill-assorted)  memor- 
able contributors  to  the  exhibition. 


Danish  Glass  1814-1914 

The  Peter  F.  Heering  Collection 

29  September,  1974-  14  February,  1975 

Pilkington  Brothers'  Glass  Museum 

St.  Helens,  Lancashire 

Reviewed  by  william  Allan 

There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  exhibi- 
tions of  glass  in  the  past  few  weeks,  whether  in 
the  forms  of  sculpture,  ornaments  or  drinking 
vessels.  The  Heering  glass  collection,  formally 
opened  by  Prince  Georg  of  Denmark  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  August,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  and  can  still  be  seen  at 
Pilkington's  museum  in  Lancashire.  The  beauti- 
fully produced  catalogue  of  this  display  includes 
thirty-three  photographs  of  individual  pieces,  and 
introductory  notes  about  the  history  and  output 
of  the  various  Danish  factories.  The  close  alliance 
between  the  producers  of  this  unpretentious  but 
charming,  and  often  elegant,  glass  and  the 
Heering  family  has  clearly  led  to  a  happy  coin- 
cidence of  drinking  glass  and  contents.  The 
Danish  glass  industry  had  its  origins  in  the  politi- 
cal readjustments  that  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  Treaty  of  Kiel  in  18 14  effectively 
severed  Denmark  from  Norway,  from  which 
well-timbered  province  all  the  glass  used  in  the 
joint  kingdom  came.  Despite  unpromising 
beginnings,  Danish  glass  developed  rapidly  under 
the  care  of  French  and  German  glass-workers 
who  came  to  Copenhagen  in  search  of  more 
highly  paid  and  less  competitive  work.  The 
resulting  native  glass  industry  proved  enduring 
and  popular,  and  today  Denmark  is  often  thought 
of  as  a  pioneer  in  glass  design.  The  great  merit  ot 
this  exhibition  is  that  it  allow-s  the  visitor  to 
assess  the  progress  of  Danish  glass  by  including 
the  pattern  books  of  the  individual  factories.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  compare  examples  of 
Danish  glass  with  contemporary  glass  from 
Bohemia,  Russia  and  other  Western  countries. 
The  Danes  made  very  unpretentious  glass  of  often 
cloying  charm,  and  this  display  makes  a  most 
attractive  and  instructive  introduction  to  an  art 
of  which  most  people  are  largely  unaware. 


1 8th  &  19th  Century  French 
Drawings 

21  November  - 19  December,  1974 
Romulus 

66  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Reviewed  by  ANN  louise  riley 

Some  of  the  drawings  in  this  exhibition  are 
studies  for  paintings  or,  in  the  case  of  a  masterly 
drawing  by  Monmorency  of  Louis,  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  a  copy  of  the  original  painting  by 
the  artist's  teacher,  Hyacinthe  Rigaud.  The  story 
behind  the  drawing  is  interesting :  the  Due  was  in 
command  of  the  French  Army  in  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries  before  he  became  Dauphin  in 
171 1  and  in  1702  Rigaud  painted  his  portrait, 

7.  Monmorency,  pupil  of  Hyacinthe  Rigaud. 

Louis  Due  de  Bourgogne,  later  Dauphin, 

black  chalk  heightened  with  white  on  grey  paper, 

360  x  285  mm. 

Romulus. 
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showing  the  French  victory  at  the  Battle  of 
Nijmcgcn  in  the  background.  It  is  recorded  in 
Rigaud's  account  book  that  he  was  paid  for  the 
painting  (now  at  Kenwood)  and  it  seems  he  en- 
couraged his  pupils  to  copy  his  portraits  as  there 
is  also  evidence  of  payment  to  Monmorency  for 
the  drawing  in  this  exhibition. 

The  scope  of  subjects  covered  in  this  collection 
i$  wide.  There  are  nude  studies,  still  lites,  pastoral 
scenes,  topographical  landscapes,  portraits,  classi- 
cal scenes,  historical  personages  and  architectural 
drawings.  This  variety  provides  something  for 
most  people's  tastes,  from  the  romance  of  classi- 
cal scenes  in  drawings  by  Claude  Louis  Chatelot 
of  fanciful  Italian  countryside  with  ruins  and 
animals  to  the  classical  male  nudes  of  Leon 
Cogniet  and  Francois  Joseph  Heim. 

A  small  drawing  Cattle  Grazing  by  Claud  Lc 
Lorrain  which  formed  part  of  an  album  of  nature 
studies  came  from  the  collection  of  Queen 
Christina.  Selling  for  £1,400  was  a  sheet  of 
studies  by  Eugene  Delacroix  for  his  painting,  Lc 
Christ  sur  la  Croix  or  Le  Cahairc  (Musee  Munici- 
pal des  Beaux-Arts  de  Vannes)  signed  and  dated 
1835.  It  is  a  very  sensitive  sketch  with  a  detailed 
bust  of  a  man  and  a  quicker  outline  of  the 
agonised  thief  who  was  crucified.  Hanging  oppo- 
site the  Delacroix  sketch  is  a  remarkable  drawing 
which  stands  apart  from  the  rest  in  subject- 
matter  :  North  African  Scene  by  Gustave  Achille 
Guillaumet.  The  artist  probably  drew  from  life 
and  captures  well  the  flavour  of  the  orient  in  his 
scene  of  a  tribal  group  in  their  tent. 

Hollywood  Still  Photography 

7  November  -  8  December,  1974 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Exhibition  Road,  SW7 
Reviewed  by  julia  band 

Do  you  believe  in  Hollywood?  If,  after  seeing  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  exhibition,  you 
do  not,  you  must  be  a  stronger-minded  person 
than  I  am.  Because  the  invitation  to  step  into  the 
world  of  dreams  is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  when  the  big  studios  hired  some  of  the 
most  skilful  photographers  alive,  to  persuade 
people  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  another  world,  far 
from  the  Depression. 

John  Kobal  assembled  his  collection  of  still 
photographs  during  the  'sixties,  although  he'd 
fallen  under  Hollywood's  spell  as  a  child.  While 
working  for  the  bbc  in  New  York,  interviewing 
people  from  the  world  of  entertainment,  he 
decided  that  the  one  bribe  he'd  willingly  accept 
for  talking  to  a  film  company's  latest  awful  pro- 
tege was  some  of  their  old  stills.  So,  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  material  which,  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  films  themselves,  expresses  the 
glamour  of  Hollywood  in  its  hey-day.  For  it  was 
these  photographs  which  were  used  as  bait  to  lure 
the  public  into  the  cinema:  on  hoardings,  in  fan 
magazines  and  fdm  annuals.  This  was  how  the 
star,  and  most  of  all  the  photographer,  created 
the  image  with  which  the  public  identified.  An 
image  which  one  star  wryly  admitted  meant 

. .  all  the  men  I've  known  wanted  to  go  to  bed 
with  Iter;  the  trouble  is  they  wake  up  with  me'. 

Through  men  like  George  Hurrell,  Don 
English  and  Eugene  Robert  Richee,  men  and 
women  with  irregular  jaw-lines,  bags  under  their 
eyes,  long-noses,  but  more  importantly,  with  a 
burning  belief  in  their  star  quality,  created  the 
image  which  made  them  stars. 


The  size  of  the  prints  enables  one  to  note  and 
marvel  at  the  time  and  skill  spent  on  them.  Not 
only  on  the  actual  taking  of  the  shot,  but  subse- 
quently in  eliminating  any  trace  of  imperfection 
from  the  face,  and  doing  anything  necessary  to 
add  to  its  allure.  You  only  have  to  step  up  close  to 
see  where  jaw-lines  have  been  softened  or  re- 
shaped, lashes  lengthened,  sparkle  added  to  eyes. 
Nowadays  re-touching  is  frowned  on,  but  in  the 
context  of  Hollywood  it  was  quite  natural,  and 
indeed  necessary.  The  photographers  were  crea- 
ting an  artefact,  a  legend  for  all  time.  They 
weren't  attempting  to  capture  reality.  And  when 
a  photograph  has  been  prepared  with  such 
minute  attention  to  lighting,  pose  and  mood, 
why  have  the  romance  shattered  by  things  that 
can  be  eliminated? 

There  is  plenty  for  the  puritan  to  suck  his 
teeth  at  in  this  exhibition.  But  far,  far  more  for 
the  willing  conspirator  in  the  Hollywood  fantasy 
to  enjoy.  Don  English's  portrait  of  Marlene 
Dietrich  for  instance  -  an  appetite  whetter  for 
'Shanghai  Express'.  The  beautiful  white  face  is 
cupped  in  hands  equally  white,  one  holding  a 
half-smoked  cigarette,  its  ash  hanging  ready  to 
drop.  This  is  the  real  Dietrich,  mysterious, 
knowing  and  dangerously  decadent.  Married  to  a 
chicken-farmer?  Doting  grandmother?  Impos- 
sible. Just  look  at  her;  she  could  not  be. 

There's  Jean  Harlow  in  a  classic  shot :  all  satin 
and  ostrich  feathers,  hips  and  shoulders  coming 
at  you.  In  your  head  you  know  she's  not  pretty, 
but  the  photographer  knows  how  to  make  you 
forget  that.  Instead  you  are  dazzled  by  a  confec- 
tion, part  patent-leather,  part  marshmallow. 

But  the  conspiracy  is  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer.  It  is  built  too  on  the  subject's 
belief  in  her  own  timeless  image.  George  Hurrell 
said  that  Joan  Crawford  was  the  strongest  be- 
liever of  all,  and  the  photographs  bear  this  out. 
Hun-ell's  publicity  shot  of  her  for  'No  More 
Ladies'  shows  her  like  a  black,  predatory  bird- 
woman,  totally  confident  of  her  allure. 


And  of  course,  there's  Garbo.  She,  above  all, 
should  satisfy  the  puritan  and  the  sensualist  alike. 
Not  much  re-touching  necessary  here,  her  face  is 
so  perfectly  proportioned.  The  curious  power  of 
her  photographs  is  that  where  the  other  stars 
reach  out  towards  you,  with  Garbo  the  concen- 
tration in  her  expression  is  all  inwards.  She  makes 
you  want  to  step  into  her  mood,  but  she's  not 
offering  to  share  it.  And  yet  one  of  the  sexiest 
photographs  in  the  whole  collection  is  of  her.  It 
hangs  just  below  a  shot  of  Clara  Bow  being 
determinedly  come-hithcrish,  with  a  piece  of 
material  draped  strategically  over  the  bare  mini- 
mum. But  Garbo,  with  just  the  top  of  her 
shoulder  showing  over  black  fur,  creates  a  far 
more  potent  sexuality.  One  hand  claws  feverishly 
at  her  hair,  her  eyes  look  almost  drugged,  and  her 
smile  says  more  than  all  the  'IT'  and  'OOMPH' 
girls  put  together. 

For  the  unbeliever,  I  suppose  the  image  to 
cherish  is  the  photograph  of  Jean  Harlow  and 
Chester  Morris  posing  for  a  poster  for  one  of 
their  fdms.  Harlow  is  lying  on  a  prosaic  wooden 
table,  which  naturally  didn't  appear  in  the  final 
product.  And  in  order  to  get  the  super-sensuous 
curve  of  her  hip  just  right,  the  resourceful  photo- 
grapher has  balanced  her  foot  on  a  pile  of  books. 

For  the  true  believer  in  Hollywood,  the  exhibi- 
tion is  a  positive  feast  of  nostalgia.  Certainly  it 
was  for  one  man.  Ht  came  up  behind  me  as  I  was 
admiring  a  photograph  of  a  sultry  looking  lady. 
And  his  broken  cry  of  'Oh  God,  Hedy  Lamarr' 
spoke  of  a  passion  too  deep  for  words.  It  was  also 
a  tribute  to  the  enduring  power  of  Hollywood, 
presented  for  all  time  by  these  photographs. 


8.  Greta  Garbo. 

Publicity  for  'Mata  Hari',  193  r. 
Photograph. 

John  Kobal  J  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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FOR  SALE 

Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  30p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1  856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


Jamaica,  West  Indies.  Wanted  by  private  collector,  prints,  watercolours, 
illustrations  of  scenes  in  Jamaica  by  Kidd,  Hakewill,  Duperley,  Belisario, 
Robertson  and  others.  Also  maps  of  Jamaica.  Contact  Miss  Webb,  E.A., 
Issa  &  Bros.,  1  9/21  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W1  N  5DB. 


Set  of  six  Race  metal  framed  dining  chairs  with  arms,  upholstered 
in  mustard.  In  beautiful  condition,  circa  1948.  Telephone:  Wenyss  Bay 
2225. 


Antique  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 
in  our  latest  catalogue,  $3.00  L.  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 
Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 


Early  scientific  instruments  and  brass  and  glass  militaria  include: 
telescopes,  sextants  etc.  Trade  only  -  phone  041  -552  5278. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Guide  Books.  Family  Histories.  Is  your  family  history  recorded? 
Is  yours  one  of  the  Stately  homes  or  gardens  open  to  the  public  ?  In  the 
design  and  production  of  guide  books  and  family  histories,  the  Curwen 
Press  has  wide  experience  and  would  be  pleased  to  advise.  Write  to: 
Managing  Director,  Curwen  Press  Ltd.,  9  North  Street,  Plaistow, 
London  E1  3  9HJ.  01  -472  1 466. 

Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.15  each  (plus  3Jp  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 

Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  by  special  authority  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied 
to  professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London,  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.25  (air) 
$5.38  surface  mail.  Canada  $7.63  (air),  $5.38  surface  mail.  Price  per 
can  UK  £1.82,  Europe  £2.15,  Australia  (£3.60  air),  £2.15  surface  mail. 
1 0%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 
'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  wax  polish'  -  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1970). 

Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word  minimum  £2.25  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE.  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON,  SW1V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Stevens  Press  Ltd.,  Long  Eaton  (a  member  of  the  Oxley  Printing  Croup  Ltd.).  Agents  in  Canada,  The  Wm.  Dawson  Subscription  Service,  Ltd.  Sole 
agents  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Cordon  &  Gotch  ( Australasia)  Ltd. ;  agents  for  South  Africa,  Central  News  Agency  Ltd.  (London  Agents,  Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.),  Higgin- 
botham  &  Co.  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Conditions  of  Sale  and  Supply — This  periodical  is  sold  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  That  it  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  publishers  first  given,  be  lent,  resold, 
hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  way  of  Trade  except  at  the  full  retail  price  of  £1.00;  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lent,  resold,  hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  mutilated 
condition  or  in  any  unauthorized  cover  by  way  of  Trade;  or  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  advertising,  literary  or  pictorial  matter  whatsoever. 
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A  spray  of  Laurel  mounted  in  gold  and 
silver,  composed  of  22  diamond  leaves,  in 
which  5  single  stones  weigh  approximately 
30  carats,  and  set  with  10  Burma  rubies  of 
fine  colour  weighing  approximately  20 
carats.  This  historic  jewel  from  the  collec- 
tion of  The  Empress  Josephine,  became  the 
property  of  her  son,  Prince  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais,  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  the  future 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg  from  whom  it  des- 
cended to  the  Dukes  of  Leuchtenberg  de 
Beauharnais  in  whose  family  it  remained 
until  some  25  years  ago. 


The  spray  divides  into  two  brooches. 

Paris:  1804- 1 809  Length: 


Fitted  in  the  original  red  leather  case 
emblazoned  with  the  Imperial  cypher 
in  gold;  the  lid-lining  is  stamped  with 
the  supplier's  name:  Ouizitte  Lemoine,  7 
Rue  Duphot,  Paris.  The  Attestation 
bearing  the  Leuchtenberg  Seal  accom- 
panies the  spray. 
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Great  Britain.  Single  copy  price  £1.  The 
Annual  subscription  is  £  12  including  postage 
(£13  including  postage  overseas)  which  may  be 
booked  from  your  local  bookseller  or  remittance 
can  be  sent  direct  to  The  National  Magazine  Co. 
Ltd.,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
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22  Armoury  Way,  London  swi8  iha 
(01-874  1181),  to  where  notifications  of 
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Distributors  Ltd. 
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price  United  States  and  possessions  and  Canada 
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WORKS  OF  ART  AND  FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


A  China  Cabinet  of  outstanding  quality  and  unusual  design,  in  the  manner  of  Thomas  Chippendale, 
with  bevelled  mirror  plates  overlaid  with  fretwork,  flanking  the  central  case. 
English,  C.  1760.       Height:  84"       Width  48|"       Depth:  20y 

&dtcln  Qferzog 

FORMERLY  REDBURX  (A\TIQIIES) 


Adjacent  to  the  ballroom  entrance 

American  enquiries  49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  of  Clandges  Hotel 

may  be  made  to:-  ' 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  .  Also  open  Saturdays  bv  appo;ntment 

Tel:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600  Id:  01-02Q  $460  Cables:  Reatique,  London,  W.l.  10 a.m. -4.30 p.m. 


SOME  FEBRUARY 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Arthur  Griimradeisz 
director  of  Christie's 
and  he  specialises  in 
silver  objects. 

'  D.J.  Bryden  is  the 
Curator  of  the  Whipple 
Museum,  Cambridge. 

The  Armouries. 
H-\L  Tower  of 
London. 

P.  Spencer  Davies  is  a 
lecturer  in  Zoology  at 
Glasgow  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the 
Pewter  Society". 

Aluryn  Cox  is  at  York 
University.  His  wife 
Angela  Cox  was 
formerly  at  the  Sheffield 
City  Museum  and  the 
Yorkshire  Museum,  and 
specialises  in  the  applied 
arts.  They  have 
published  many  articles 
on  Rockingham 
porcelain  and  a  book, 
Tlie  Rockingham  Works 
(1974)- 

Dai'id  Allan  is  Curator 
Librarian  at  the  Royal 
Societv  of  Arts. 


e  Com:  jisseur 
in  March 
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Wine  cooler  from  the 
Rockingham  Royal 
Dessert  Service. 
Reproduced  by  gracious 
permission  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILY 

John  Julius  Xorwich 

Lord  Norwich,  a  leading  historian  ol  the  Mediterranean  world, 
provides  an  introduction  to  Sicilian  art  and  historv. 
He  describes  the  island  as  "the  stepping  stone  between  Europe  and* 
Africa,  the  link  between  the  Latin  world,  the  Greek  and  the  Arab'. 

THE  MOSAICS  OF  PIAZZA  ARMERINA 

I  'olkfried  Schuster 

"Italy  without  Sicily  .  wrote  Goethe,  "evokes  no  image  at  all  in  the 
mind :  here  is  the  key  to  all . . .' .  Herr  Schuster  argues  that  the 
classical  remains  in  Sicily,  the  mosaics  especiallv.  evoke  the 
Roman  world  "in  all  its  prodigious  depth"  in  a  way  which  has 
made  an  enormous  impact  on  visitors  to  the  island  from  the 
eighteenth  century  until  today. 

FROM  GOTHIC  TO  RENAISSANCE 
Anthony  Blunt 

This  distinguished  article,  by  one  ot  the  foremost  art  historians  of 
the  day.  now  Keeper  of  the  Queen  s  Pictures,  traces  the 
transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Renaissance  style  of 
architecture  and  decoration,  linking  the  special  problems  and 
features  of  Sicily  to  the  grander  theme  ot  European  architecture 
as  a  whole. 

THE  PAINTINGS  OF  ANTONELLO  DA  MESSINA 

Anthony  Robins 

Antonello  was  the  one  great  Italian  Renaissance  painter  to  come 
out  of  Sicily,  and  because  of  Sicily's  isolation  from  the  events 
taking  place  in  northern  Italy,  it  is  in  the  wider  context  that  his 
work  should  be  judged.  Antonello  is  remarkable  for  the 
inventiveness  and  variety  of  his  style,  and  we  are  tortunate  that  so 
many  well  documented  paintings  survive, 

ERNESTO  BASILE  AND  THE  LIBERTY  STYLE 
IN  PALERMO 
Gianni  Pirrone 

Sicily  is  not  generally  thought  ot  as  a  centre  ot  Art  Nouveau,  but 
Signor  Pirrone  shows  that  the  architecture  and  designs  of 
Ernesto  Basile  display  a  virtuosity  and  zest  which  places  Palermo 
high  on  the  list  of  major  study  centres  for  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century  art. 

SEGESTA  AND  SELINUNTE 

Vincenzo  Tusa 

This  article  provides  a  careful  survey  ot  the  major  Hellenic  sites 
in  Sicily,  and  discusses  the  archaeological  history  of 
Pre-classical  Sicily. 

RELICS  OF  THE  MARSALA  WINE  TRADE 
R.J.L.  Wynne-Thomas 

The  Arab  name  for  a  Sicilian  stronghold  -  "Mars-al- Allah' 
(Harbour  of  God)  -  was  corrupted  into  the  name  Marsala, 
by  which  the  rich  wine  favoured  by  Lord  Nelson  became  known. 
In  this  article  Mrs.  Wynne-Thomas  discusses  some  ot  the  silver 
wine-labels,  glasses  and  bottles  associated  with  Marsala  wine. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MONREALE  AND  THE 
NORMAN  PRESENCE  IN  SICILY 
Giuseppe  Bellafiore 

Monreale  represented  the  high  point  ot  Norman  architecture  in 
Sicily,  informed  as  it  was  by  decorative  teatures  and  spacial 
conceits  which  owed  much  to  Arab  influence  and  example. 
Byzantine  mosaics.  Moorish  turrets  and  Norman  arches  still 
testify  to  the  astonishing  richness  ot  the  Norman  Kingdom, 
a  richness  lost  as  the  island  became  isolated,  at  first  politically 
and  in  time  culturallv. 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


Leissen  Rhinoceros  Mantel  Clock  on  Louis  XV  ormolu. 
Modelled  by  Johann  Joachim  Kaendler  and  Peter  Reinicke. 
Date:  mid-eighteenth  century ;  overall  height  22  inches  (56  cm). 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 

Tel:  01-629  1254 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 
Central  2,  Postfach  8021  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 


THE  BR  i  TISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

LTft. 

20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 


. .  .the  established  Association  which 
offers  the  guarantee  of  the  highest 
possible  standards  of  fair  dealing. 


Buy  with  confidence 

from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DA  VIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N  Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


An  important  mid  18th  century  Chinese  export  lacquer  bureau  cabinet,  the  upper  part  with  shaped  architectural 
pediment,  above  a  pair  of  arched  doors,  enclosing  an  intricately  fitted  interior.    Circa  1750. 
Height:  8"  10"       Width:  3'  6"       Depth:  2'  3" 


ALCOLM  FRANKLIN 


INCORPORATED 


A 


ZPatit  of  o€i/i  collection  of  J8tli  and  J9tA  <&entmy  ZBcthcvnelete 
Qktting  cltca  ff9C-  4830 

From  Left  to  Right: 

Mahogany  slick  Barometer    Mahogany  slick  Barometer    Satinwood  stick  Barometer    Mahogany  stick  Barometer    Mahogany  stick  Barometer    Mahogany  stick  Baromet* 
by  L.  Giannol  of  Salop       by  Woller  of  Birmingham      by  Gardiner  of  Glasgow    bv  W.  &  S.  Jones  of  London    by  Ronketti  of  Manchester  by  A.  Abraham  of  Liverpc 
(modern  day  Shrewsbury)  Circa  1800  Circa  1800  Circa  1800  Circa  1790  Circa  1800 

Circa  1800 


All  listed  in  Nicholas  Goodison's  English  Barometers  1680-1860 


126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,    CHICAGO,  ILL.  60611    (312)  337-0202 

Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America. 


JEREMY  LTD. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


Telephone:  01-352  0644 
01-352  3127 


Cables:  JI.RKMIQUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


English  :  first  quarter  of  the  1 9th  century ; 
An  extremely  unusual  early  Regency  period 
drum  top  library  table  executed  in  faded 
rosewood  with  inlaid  brass  stringing. 


Dimensions : 
Max.  Height:  2' 6' 
Width :  3'  7' 


We  specialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every  article  in  our  inventory  is  photographed.  Should  you 
have  any  specia.1  requirements  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  photographs  and  complete 
descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is  for  assistance.  Please  use  it.  Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine 
showrooms  is  never  more  that  15  minutes  from  any  leading  London  hotel.  Honour  us  with  a  visit.  Our  aim 
is  your  satisfaction. 


The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
A12  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pieased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


1870-1975 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  6c  1  /$  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


Norwegian  Fiord  ADELSTEEN  NORMANN  (signed) 
Canvas:  44J  x  59  ins.  (113  x  150  cms.)  Framed:  51A  x  66  ins.  (131  x  168  cms.) 
Exhibited:  International  Jubilee  Exhibition,  Melbourne  1888/9 
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From  our  collection  of  Irish  silver 


Fine  waiter,  tol  in. 
square,  w  eighs  55  oz. 
( 1088  gj  .  The  armorials 
are  contemporary .  By 
Robert  Calderwood,  made 
in  Dublin  about  1750. 


Plain  bowl  oj  exceptional 
quality  with  engraved 
monogram  is  7  in.  in 
diameter,  weighs  17  oz. 
( 530  s)  •  Matthew 
West,  Dublin,  1781. 


Pair  oj  attractive  shell  and  gadroon  waiters,  j\  in.  in 
diameter,  weigh  17.5  oz.  (544  g).  By  Matthew  West,  1775. 


Set  oj four  charming  salts,  3I  in.  long,  with  clear  glass  liners. 
Three  arejully  marked  jor  1785  by  William  Bond  oj  Dublin. 


SIMON  KAYE  LTD. 

ll  ALBEMARLE  STREET 
PICCADILLY  •  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone  01-493  7658 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Heaters'  Association 


In  association  with 

I.  FREEMAN  Sl  SON  INC 
12  East  $2nd  Street 
New  York  NY  10022. 

Telephone  759-6900 

Members  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers'  League  oj  America  Inc. 


Oil  on  canvas 
Signed 


LONDON  FROM  VAUXHALL 

by 

WILLIAM  MARLOW 
i 740- 1 8 1 3 


203  x  29  ms. 


Exhibited:  William  Marlow,  The  Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  1956,  Cat.  No.  10. 


DHN  MITCHELL  &  SON 


8  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  WiY  9PE 
Telephone:  01-493  7567 
Cables:  Jonmit,  London 


JOSEPH  DAWLEY 

The  Renaissance  Master  Artist   Of  The 

Twentieth  Century 


"Chug-A-Lug"  oil  on  canvas,  16"  x  12" 


"The  Nibbler"  oil  on  canvas,  16"  x  20' 


An  exhibition  of  the  latest  works  of  Joseph  Dawley  will  be  presented  by  the  Texas  Art  Gallery  in 
Texas,  February  28,  1975.  For  information  and  invitation,  contact  the  Texas  Art  Gallery. 


1408  MAIN  STREET 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
214-747-8159 


11^  l4o2t<So£W- 

2A  INWOOD  PLACE       Fine  0 


2A  INWOOD  PLACE 
MAPLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
201-762-5999 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
GOLDSMITHS  *  CRl  IWN  |l  WEXLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO.  LTD  .  LONDON 


ne  of  a  pair  of  Schofield  Candelabra, 

sight  14iins.  Date  George  III,  1786.  Maker  John  Schofield. 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 


112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE:  01 -734  7020 


BUTTERFIELD  &  BUTTERFIELD 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS  SINCE  1865 


IMPORTANT  XVIII  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  FURNISHINGS, 
INCLUDING  SUPERB  ENGLISH 
MAHOGANY  WRITING  DESK 
ATTRIBUTED  TO 
THOMAS  CHIPPENDALE, 
CIRCA  1760, 
FROM  THE  42 -ROOM 
WOODSIDE  RESIDENCE 
OF  LURLINE  B.  ROTH. 


Seventeenth  Century  English  Mortlake  tapestry  (9.2  x  12.9)  depicting 

the  months  of  May  and  June  from  a  series  of  "Months  of  Lucas!' 
At  lower  right  is  the  Mortlake  mark  of  a  red  cross  in  a  white  shield. 
Provenance:  Rushbrooke  Hall,  where  it  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
Earls  of  Bristol  since  the  XVII  Century. 


AUCTION 

MARCH,  1975 

Catalogue  ($5  U.S.,  $6  Overseas)  will  be  sent  by  airmail. 

1244  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  California  94109 
Telephone  (415)673-1362 

BUTTERFIELD  &  BUTTERFIELD 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Baluster  Vase 
Yueh  Ware 
Tang  Dynasty 

12V4" 


FRANK  CARO  •  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST..  NEWYORK.N.Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 
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AN  IMPORTANT 

AUCTION 

IN  EMM  BEACH 


fir 


*    •        f  ■  " 


Mm 


Clockwise:  18th  Century  Imperial  Imari  Palace  Vase  69"  High;  Chinese  Jade  Garniture  Clock  circa  1850  overall 
height  20";  19th  Century  Dresden  Porcelain  Fireplace— Complete  Unit  53"  High;  "The  Outlaw"— Bronze  signed 
Frederic  Remington  23"  high;  The  dining  area  complete  with  Louis  XV  Style  hand  carved  Table,  Chairs  and 
Credenza,  19th  century  French  Mirror,  pair  meissen  Urns,  Royal  Bonn  covered  Urn  with  matching  pedestal,  and  a 
19th  century  French  marble  garniture  Clock. 

THE  DANIEL  SELWYN  ESIATE 

OF  PALM  BEACH  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


REMOVED  TO  The  Colonnades  Beach  Hotel, 
101  Ocean  Avenue  (Hwy.  A1A),  Palm  Beach 
Shores,  Singer  Island,  Florida-  5  SESSIONS  Sun- 
day evening,  March  2,  8  P.M. /Monday  afternoon, 
March  3, 1  P.M./Monday  evening,  March  3, 8  P.M./ 
Tuesday  afternoon,  March  4, 1  P.M./Tuesday  eve- 
ning, March  4, 8  P.M.  EXHIBITIONS  Sunday  after- 
noon, March  2,  from  2  P.M.  to  5  P.M.  Also  one  hour 
prior  to  each  session.  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  SALE 
The  collection  consists  of  more  than  500 
exceptional  lots  including:  English  and  Con- 
tinental Porcelains  •  Clocks  •  period  and  fine 
reproduction  Furniture  •  Persian  and  Oriental 
Rugs  •  A  superior  collection  of  European  and 


American  Bronzes  •  18th  and  19th  century  Euro- 
pean and  American  Oil  Paintings  •  Georgian  Silver 
•  Oriental  Antiquities — Imari,  Rose  Medallion,  Sat- 
suma,  Cloisonne  and  Accessories  •  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  Jades,  Ivories,  Hardstones,  Objects  d'art 
and  Decorative  items  from  the  Selwyn  Estate  and 
other  noteworthy  collections-  All  items  are  subject 
to  prior  sale  CATALOGUE  INFORMATION  Admis- 
sion is  free.  Catalogues  are  available  at  $2.  For  a 
-i     complete  brochure  about  this  important  Estate 
A     Auction  please  write  to  the  address  below  or 
call  (31 3)  338-9203  and  ask  for  Selwyn  Estate 
?      information.  Starting  March  1 ,  please  call 
I     (305)  844-5221. 


C.B.CHARLES' GALLERIES 

ESTATE  SPECIALISTS  *  AUCTIONEERS  *  APPRAISERS 
825  WOODWARD  AVENUE,  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  48053 

Schedule  of  future  auctions:  January  20-23,  Dallas  Texas/ February  16-19,  Long  Island,  New  York/March  2-4, 
Palm  Beach,  Florida/March  14-16,  Hartford,  Connecticut/April  14-17,  Minneapolis,  Minn./May  12-15,  Saddlebrook, 
N.J./June  29-July  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa./ July  21-24,  Chicago,  Illinois/August  18-21,  Boston,  Mass. 


H.  8.  WELLBY 


Antique  English  and 
Continental  Silrer 
Paintings 


A  finely  carv  ed  coconut  cup  dated  1540 
with  Flemish  silver  gilt  mounts 
BRUSSELS  c.  1540 
height  7  ins  (18  cm.) 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 


BUTTERFIELD  &  BUTTERf  IEID 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  APPRAISERS  SINCE  1865 

IMPORTANT  XVIII  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  FURNISHINGS, 
INCLUDING 
CARPETS  AND  TAPESTRIES 
FROM  THE  42 -ROOM 
WOODSIDE  RESIDENCE 
OF  LURLINE  B.  ROTH. 


Superb  English  Mahogany  writing  desk,  with  leather  top.  strapwork 
design,  secret  drawers,  attributed  to  Thomas  Chippendale,  circa  1760. 
Pictured  in  "The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture"  by  Macquoid  and 
Edwards.  Volume  3.  revised  edition.  1954.  page  248. 

Provenance:  XIX  Century:  Earls  of  Warwich 

XX  Century:  Countess  of  Warwich.  Essex 
XX  Century:  Basil  Dighton.  London 
XX  Centua-  YV.  B.  Bourn.  California 


AUCTION 
MARCH.  1975 

Catalogue  ($5  U.S..  $6  Overseas)  will  be  sent  by  airmail. 


1244  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco.  California  94109 
Telephone  (415)  673-1362 

BUTTERFIELD  vffBUTTERFIELD 
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Bonhams 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


Founded  ljifi 


Forthcoming  Sales 


Tuesday,  jth  and  1 8th  February,  at  1 1  am 
SILVER 

Wednesday,  jtli  and  Kjt/i  February,  at  1 1  am 
WA  1  ERC<  >L<  >URS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

Wednesday,  1 2th  February,  at  1 1  am 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

soth  CENTURY  PAINTINGS  AND  GRAPHICS 

1 1  'ednesday.  26th  February,  at  1 1  am 
.FINE  FURS 

Thursday,  67//,  /  J/A,  20th  and  2/th  February,  at  1 1  am 
ENGLISH  AND  CON  UNENTAL  FURN1  rURE 

Thursday,  6th  February,  at  1 1  am 
FINE  PAINTINGS 

Thursday,  13th,  20th  and  2jth  February,  at  1 1  am 
ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAIN  1 INGS 

Friday,  yth,  14th,  21st  and  28th  February,  at  1 1  am 
PORCELAIN'  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Friday.  2 1st  February,  at  1 1  am 
1  [NE  W  INES 


An  Indian  hardwood  console  table,  circa  1840,  with 
Mi/iporls  in  the  form  of  coiled  fighting  dragons. 
To  be  sold  on  ijth  February  1975. 


A  nineteenth  century  Russian  Primitive  of  soldiers 
in  hone-drawn  sleigh  outside  an  encampment. 
  To  be  sold  on  6th  February  1975. 


W  &  F  C  BOXHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street -Knightsbridge- London  sw-7  ihii -Telephone :oi-584gi6i  -Telegrams:  bonhams  London sw^ 


DAVID  GEIDER  GALLERY,  INC. 

207,  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Tel:  (305)  659-5825 


Aiken 
Barenger 
Clowes 
Ferneley,  Snr. 


EXHIBITION  OF 
ENGLISH  SPORTING 
AND 

ANIMAL  PAINTINGS 
including  works  by 


Ferneley,  Jnr. 

B.  Herring 
Herring,  Snr. 
Herring,  Jnr. 


Landseer 
Laporte 
Lyne 
Pollard 


F.  Sartorius 
J.  N.  Sartorius 
Skeaping 
Stubbs 


Illustrated  catalogue  on  request  $5.00 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


An  exceptionally  rare  and  attractive 
FRENCH  Royal  Abusson  Tapestry  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
c.  1770,  of  a  "Fete  Galante",  taken  from 
a  series  of  designs  by  Watteau ;  signed 
"MRDBI  FOURIE"  (J  or  J  P  Fourie). 
The  attractive  scene  is  set  against  a 
seascape  background,  and  edged  with 
"Draperies  Rouges",  and  classical  fluted 
columns  entwined  with  flowers.  In 
superb  condition,  finely  woven  in  silks 
and  wools,  in  soft,  naturalistic  colours. 
Measuring  :  7'  9"  x  8'  5"  (2,36  x  2,57) 

Vide:-  H  Gobel  'Wandteppiche'  Pt.  2, 
Vol.  1,  p.  544. 


38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.       Telephone:  01-629  4195 
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A  fine  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite  mahogany  dining  chairs  consisting  of 
two  armchairs  and  six  side  chairs.  Circa  1785. 


Armchair 
Height  34  \  inches 
Height  of  seat  18  inches 
Width  ^\\  inches 


Single 
Height  34  inches 
Height  of  seat  18  inches 
Width  19  inches 


8-10  HANS  ROAD.  KNIGHTSBRIDGE.  LONDON.  S  .  W  .  3 
Telephone:  01-589  5266 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Mr.  Norman  Adams  will  be  pleased,  by  appointment,  to  discuss  and  advise 
on  investment  or  other  matters  relating  to  antiques  and  works  of  art. 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


An  Extremely  Rare  George  I  Period  Walnut  Master's 

Chair  of  good  proportions,  with  a  nicely  figured 
back  splat,  of  good  colour  and  patination.  Circa  1720. 

Height  43"  Arm  Span  37i"  Depth  of  Seat  19|" 
Width  of  Seat  30". 


98  Crawford  Street, 
London,  W1H  IAN. 
Tel:  01-723  6466 
Cables:  OAKWAL  LONDON  Wl. 


KUNSTHANDEL 
ROB  NOORTMAN  b.v 

AALBEKERWEG  49 
HULSBERG  -  HOLLAND 
TEL.  (04405)  1934 

By  Appointment  Only 


Catalogue  collection  1 975 
"Paintings  1  yth-2oth  century" 
with  51  reproductions  jTi  ,  — 
(U.S.A.  $j, -airmail) 


Gabriel  Loppc 
1825-  1897 
On  Panel  16  x  23.5  cm. 
Signed. 


OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 
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Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Anno  Domini 

66  Pinilico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5496 

17th,  18th  and  liarly  igth  century  furniture, 
mirrors  and  decorative  items 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercohurs,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  oj  all  Schools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-9302444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  26o8 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  famishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  igth  Century 

Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1879 

Works  of  Art from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
1  gth  Century 

A.  Arditti 

12b  Berkeley  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0885 

Tapestries,  needlework,  textiles 

Barling  of  Mount  Street 

1 12  Mount  Street,  London  wi  y  5HE 

Tel:  01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental furniture,  early 
European  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

Baxter 

191-193  Fulham Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  9826 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel :  01-629  065 1  /0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  5060 

Antique  Silver Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

4S  I  J.n  ics  Street,  I  ondon  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7<>44 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Alilitary  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercohurs,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  20th  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  s W3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchcstcr  Place,  London  W2 

Tel:  01-723  9473 
Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

18  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  W orks  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology ,  Bronzes  from  the 
Chang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  oj  T'ang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercohurs,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jcrmyn  Street,  St. James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

i8th-igth  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


Fry 

SSJermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 
English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  wih  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  19th  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  17th  to  19th  Century  Paintings  and 
English  18th  and  19th  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Glimpelfils,  London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  19th  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloanc  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 
Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 ,  Tel :  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouvcau  -  Mucha,  Art  Reco  -  Erte 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  i9th-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  sil  ver,  Sheffield  Plate 


Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  1  7th  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wiy  2NY.  Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennells from  1 757 

Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny,  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGAL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  19th  Cevtury  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 
formerly  Redburn  (Antiques) 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Crates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Placc.Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359(01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 
(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 
London  w8,Tel:  01-229  2988 

19th  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  sw  1 ,  Tel :  01-23  5  5944 

Specialising  in  1  Jth  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


William  Tob 

J 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries 

Kaplan  Gallery 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 
H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  oj  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  1  6th- 1 7th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

1 3  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  16th-  17th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

Michael  Leach 

8  Holbein  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  1957 

1 7th  and  1 8th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
oriental  items 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  w  1 
Tel :  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  oj  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi.Tel:  01-629  2250 
19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

Leger  Gallery 

1 3  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  19th 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 


Leicester  Galleries 

22a  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  s995 
Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  igth  ami  20th 
Century  Artists 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  wS 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  S444 

Fine  Paintings  from  the  19th  Century  to 
Post  Imp ression ism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  w  1  ,Tcl :  01-734  2302 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  and  Oriental  Furniture 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  74i  1,  Cables:  Malletson  London 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629 2444/5,  Cables:  Mallethous London 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d 'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 
Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38 Jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 
Roy  Miles 

95  Eaton  Place,  London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  4792 
Specialising  in  English  pictures  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th 
Centuries,  also  Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 


John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7 AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Coimaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6068 

Selected  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
igth  and  20th  Century 

New  Grecian  Gallery 

3 1  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  9350 

Early  Russian,  Greek  and  Middle  Eastern  icons. 
Important  Spring  and  Autumn  exhibitions 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmithsfor four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  igth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel  .-01-930  9392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street;  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  s W3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3l6i 
European  works  of  art 

Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

1 8th  and  early  1  gth  century  English  furniture 

Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  oj  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  I Jugcnstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  igth  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  sw  10 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  s W7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 
;  8th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Cliimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 


Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  w 1 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  1732 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Graphics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  w  1 ,  Tel :  01-629  1 1 65 

Continental  furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  w  1 ,  Tel :  01-734  7984 
19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 
English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
1  9th  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:8n6i8 

Paintings,  watercolours ,  barometers, 
small furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0303 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

3  2  Bruton  Place,  London  w  1 
Tel:  10-4990365 

19th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 
Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 


Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

1 8th  and  early  19th  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
1  jth  and  1 8th  Centuries 

StooshnoffFine  Art 

33  Brook  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2052 

20th  Century  Modern  Masters:  Delvaux, 
Magritte,  Ernst,  Bellmer,  Vazquez,  Orlik, 
Desmond  Morris,  etcetera. 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  s  W3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Master  and  igth  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  w  1,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

8  Cork  Street,  London  wix  ipd 
Tel:  01-437  6292 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

J  7th-  19th  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

31  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  oj  Art 

Tryton 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5 161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures  and  Prints 


Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Joseph  &  Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Members  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499 0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  oj  the  1  ~th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
I  \  'orks  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

138  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  2038 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  fewellery ,  Silver, 

Snuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 

specialists  in  Faberge 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9304732/0729 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306463 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 


NE  FURNITURE 
ONZES  AND 
RIOSITIES 


J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HONOR^, 

75008  PARIS 

TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 


SILVER  AND 


GOLD  BOXES 


Pair  of  an  unusual-clock  and  barometer,  set  in  trompe  I'oeil  pictures  painted  on  white 
marble  by  Sauvage  in  original  gilt  Empire  frames.  Circa  1805.  50  cm  by  67  cm. 


FROM  OUR  COLLECTION 
OF  RUSSIAN  ICONS 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

A  pair  of  porcelain  busts  of  Tsar  Alexander  I. 
On  the  left,  a  bisque  porcelain  bust  of  the 
Emperor  with  an  inscription  in  Cyrillic. 
On  the  right,  an  English  Staffordshire  bust 
on  a  marbleized  base  inscribed  Alexander  on 
the  back.  Both  pieces  eleven  inches  high. 
Early  nineteenth  century. 

Catalogue  available  on  request. 


nil  anb  m%t 


406  Linden  Avenue 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 
Telephone  (312)  256-6626 


Skeleton  clock  by  Barraud,  Cornhill,  no.  1093. 
Eight  day  striking  movement,  dead  beat 
escapement,  circa  1820. 
Case  height  17]"  (45  cm),  width  12i"  (32.5  cm), 
depth  7b"  (19  cm). 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


ROYAL  WORCESTER  PORCELAIN  MODELS 
OFFERED  FOR  SALE 

A  private  collection  of  much  sort  after  famous  models, 
all  limited  editions,  exquisitely  superb  in  detail,  by  such  well- 
known  sculptors  and  artists  as  Doughty,  Lindner,  Winskill, 
Neal  French  and  Van  Ruyckevelt.  Each  model  listed  below 
has  an  original  certificate  of  authenticity.  Dispatch  can  be 
arranged  to  any  country. 


Arkle 

£1250 

Limited  edition  500 

Pair  pheasants 

£1 100 

Edition  500 

Pair  mallards 

£1100 

Edition  500 

Wellington 

£1200 

Edition  750 

Napoleon 

£1050 

Edition  750 

H.R.H.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

£600 

Edition  750 

Fox  Hunter  Col.  Llewellyn 

£450 

Signed  edition  500 

Welsh  pony 

£600 

Edition  500 

Appaloosa 

£400 

Edition  750 

Hyperion 

£475 

Edition  500 

Suffolk  Punch 

£425 

Edition  500 

Quarter  horse 

£375 

Edition  500 

Merano,  Cptn.  Raimomdo  D'inzeo  £425 

Edition  500 

Rebecca 

£450 

Edition  500 

Louisa 

£475 

Edition  500 

Elizabeth 

£460 

Edition  500 

Madelaine 

£460 

Edition  500 

Emily 

£390 

Edition  500 

Bridget 

£400 

Edition  500 

Marion 

£430 

Edition  500 

Charlotte  and  Jane 

£750 

Edition  500 

Palatine  Guard  Officer 

£250 

Edition  100 

Mr.  K.  H.  Bailey,  White-oaks.  Crewe  Betley, 
Nr.  Crewe,  Cheshire  CW3  9AD,  England 

or  phone 

Stoke-on-Trent  23707  normal  office  hours. 
Telex  36233 
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HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  18th  CENTURY  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
ANTIQUE  PORCELAINS,  ENGLISH  SILVER,  LIGHTING  DEVICES, 
BACCARAT  PAPERWEIGHTS,  ANTIQUE  SIGNS 

Including  a  superb  set  of  six  carved  and  caned  Louis  XV  fauteuils  en  cabriolet;  Regence 
carved  and  caned  canape;  Louis  XVI  tric-trac  (backgammon)  table;  a  set  of  four  carved 
Louis  XVI  fauteuils  a  la  reine;  Louis  XVI  carved  canape;  Louis  XV  carved  and  painted 
bibliotheque;  fine  bilbao  looking  glass;  rare  nine-piece  canary  yellow  lustre  tea  service. 


The  collection  of: 
MR.  &  MRS.  KAYE  G.  FRANK 
19200  Strathcona 
(Palmer  Woods) 
Detroit.  Michigan 


Louis  XV  carved  and 
painted  Bibliotheque 


EXHIBITION 

ON  THE  PREMISES 
Friday.  February  28,  1975 
12  noon  to  5  p.m. 


AUCTION 

To  be  held  at : 
The  Somerset  Inn 
2601  West  Big  Beaver  Road 
Troy.  Michigan 
Sunday,  March  2,  1975 
at  1  p.m.  precisely 


One  of  a  set  of  six  carved  and 
caned  Louis  XV  Fauteuils 
En  Cabriolet 


Regence  carved  and  caned  Canape 


Louis  XVI  Tric-Trac 
(Backgammon)  Table 


Admission  to  sale  by  catalogue  only  (catalogue  admits  two) 
Illustrated  catalogue  S6.00:  S7.50  postage  paid 


Sale  conducted  by: 

STALKER  &  BOOS,  INC. 

975  East  Maple  Road 
Birmingham.  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4560 
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ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


Fine  set  of  six  Mid  18th  Century 

Padook  wood  Armchairs. 
Portuguese  in  the  English  manner. 


42  SAINT  GILES. 
NORWICH  NOR  16E.  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  0603  28171 

Saturday  by  appointment 


"Happy  and  kum/i  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me7 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811.2  &  3  01-385  0309 
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EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  DRAWINGS 


COLNAGHI'S 

14,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  Wi 
01-491  7408 


POST  -  NEOCLASSICISM 


HEIM 

59,  Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  SWi 
01-493  0688 


NEOCLASSICISM 


JEAN  AUGUSTE  DOMINIQUE  INGRES  (1780-1867) 
Portrait  of  Alphonse  Gerard  de  Rayneval 
Pencil,  325  x  238  mm 


mm 


■  pa 


THEODORE  CHASSERIAU  (1819-1856) 
Osborne  de  Sampayo 
Black  lead  and  vvatercolour,  272  x  221  mm 


SPRING  EXHIBITION 

20  February  -  27  March 

Monday  -  Friday  9.30  am  -  5.30  pm 


.»[<- 
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RENAISSANCE 


'An  exceptional  wax  polish'  sold  in  association  with 
the  Connoisseur  Magazine 

Renaissance  is  a  professional  blend  of  refined  fossil-origin  waxes 
with  unique  cleaning  and  protective  qualities.  It  is  already  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  by  discriminating  experts.  This 
superlative  wax  polish  revives  and  protects  all  surfaces,  gently 
lifting  the  grime  of  antiquity  and  leaving  a  finish  delightful  to  see 
and  touch.  The  surface  glows  with  repeated  applications. 
With  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum,  acknowledged  leader 
in  conservation  research,  the  polish  is  now  being  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Price  per  can,  including  packing, 
postage  and  (in  U.K.  only)  VAT 
U.SA  -  Air  Mail:  $7  25 

-  Surface  Mail:  $5  38 
Canada-  Air  Mail:  $7  63 

-  Surface  Mail:  $5  38 
UK  Only  £1-82 
Europe  £2- 1 5 
Australia  -  Air  Mail:  £3-60 

-  Surface  Mail:  £2-15 


For  quantities  of  six  or  more  deduct  /<>%  overall. 


Order  Form:  To  The  Connoisseur,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road 
London,  SWIV  IHF.  (Reg.  Office.  Reg.  No.  112955  England). 

Please  send  me  by  airmail/surface  mail:  cans  of 

Renaissance  Wax  Polish  at  each,  less  10%  overall  deduction 

on  six  or  more  cans.  I  enclose  total  payment  of:   


Mr/Mrs/Miss. 
Address   


Cheques] money  orders  should  be  made  payable 


THE  CO\  \(>ISS1  I  H 


FRENCH  PANELLED 
ROOMS 

18th  Century  Provincial  Louis  XVI  Salon 
in  rich  hut  simple  style  of  Oak  with  paint 
traces,  Iron  hardware  and  marbleized  Stone 
Mantel.  14'  8"  x  20"  x  10'  7"  High  or 
IV  10"  High  if  full  cornice  used. 

Dark  Oak  Library  including  two  18th 
Century  carved  Mirror  Frames.  Warm  and 
masculine  in  character.  14'  7  x  15'  4" 
x  12'  9"  High,  or  less  if  cornice  reduced. 

Grand  Salon  or  Ballroom  in  natural  Oak 
trimmed  in  pale  grey  and  antiqued  gold 
moldings.  With  complete  gilt  hardware. 

A  rich  Stately  Room  24'  8"  x  31'  x  13'  3" 
High 

All  in  perfect  condition 
May  be  seen  in  storage 

For  drawings  and  information  write: 

C.  D.  Giles 
730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
or  Call  212-288-9108 


NEW  ARTISTS 


Rosemary  Da  vies 
Anthony  Laws 
Roland  Gold 
James  Horton 
Elaine  Kenner 
Richard  O'Connell 


Connoisseur 
Prize  1974 
Kevin  Sinnott 
Joceline  Wickham 
Al  Williams 
Peter  Wood 


CAMPBELL  &  FRANKS  (fine  arts)  LTD. 

37  New  Cavendish  Street,  W.i. 
Tel.  01-486  1456 
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WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


Rare  Elizabeth  I  Antique  Silver  Communion  Chalice 
circa  1 570  -  bearing  the  Maker's  Mark  of  the  Orb 
and  Cross 


LONDON  SILVER  VAULTS    ■    CHANCERY  LANE    •    LONDON    ■    WC2A  1QS 
Telephone  01-242  3248/9    Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1QS 


HARTNOLL  &  EYRE  LTD. 

39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWiY  6DF 
Telephone:  01-930  9308 


Portrait  of  LORD  PIGOT,  Governor  of  Madras 

by 

TILLY  KETTLE 

(1735-1786) 

Oil  on  Canvas  50  x  40" 

Signed  and  dated  M-S  1769 


The  artist  worked  in  Madras  from  1 769-1 771  and  completed  a  number  of  portraits 
of  servants  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  his  more  famous  pictures  of  the 
Nawab  of  Arcot  and  his  family.  George  Pigot  (17 19-1777),  became  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Madras  when  only  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Three  years 
later  he  conducted  the  successful  defence  of  Fort  St.  George  against  Lally,  and  in 
1 76 1  sent  Eyre  Coote  to  capture  Pondicherry. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Lord  Pigot  by  George  Willison,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Palace  atTanjore  but  was  presented  to  the  Madras  Government  in  1904.  There 
are  also  several  engravings  after  other  portraits  of  the  subject.  Lord  Pigot  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  owner  of  the  Pigot  diamond  which  was  crushed  into 
fragments  by  Ali  Pasha,  on  his  deathbed. 
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Berry-Hill  Galleries 


Benjamin 
West,  p.r.a. 

1738-1820 

Oil  on  canvas  20  %  "x 
29"  signed  &  dated 
"B.  West  1788" 

The  Fonthill  Abbey 
Auction  catalogue  of 
1823  describes  this  sub- 
ject as:  "ABRAHAM 
AND  ISAAC  proceed- 
ing to  the  Place  of  Sacri- 
fice on  Mount  Moriah: 
the  attendants  in  the 
background;  one  of  the 
well-composed  and  fine- 
ly-coloured perform- 
ances of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy". 


Cables  BERRYHILL  N.Y. 
748  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  753-8130 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 
(212)  486-0941 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Closed  Mondays  Admission  Free 


The  Eighth  annual 


ST  JAMES'S  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

THE  PICCADILLY  HOTEL, 
Piccadilly,  London  W.I. 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

FEBRUARY  24-28 

11 -8  daily.    Open  2.30  p.m.  first  day 
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BV  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  Till 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


^Icvre  §?uj&6A,  and  Cbritvn&ttta£  ofi$i}&r,  c/ftlnia/ii**e6. 


Two  very  rare  matching  Charles  I 
chased  dishes  by  Thomas  Maundy 
i  oftdon  1638/40.  Diameter  of  each 
8.4  inches. 

An  example  from  our  collection  of 
Early  English  Silver. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.V 


Take  the  helm 


and  do 


This  is  a  cruise  ship  where  you  can  almost  feel 
yourself  at  the  helm.  Everything  a  cruise  vessel 
should  have  is  here.  Every  mark  of  hospitality,  of 
courtesy,  of  kindness  is  at  your  disposal.  But  there 
is  something  more;  here  it  is  your  choice,your 
initiative  which  is  paramount. 

You  may  prefer  to  wander  through  a  dim  and 
lively  bazaar, or  to  be  guided  by  a  true  expert  on 
a  discovery  of  the  most  breathtaking  Byzantine 
mosaics.  Or  relax  by  a  quiet  harbour. 

After  the  sun  sets,  there  is  perhaps  a  Vivaldi 
concert,  or  a  Greek  tragedy  in  a  theatre  two  thousand 
years  old. Or  there  may  be  a  village  fiesta  up  a 
moonlit  track  above  the  harbour.  As  an  honoured 

guest  you  may  rest 
assured  that  every- 
thing has  been 
done  to  create  for 
you  the  best 
"  circumstances  in 
which  to  make 
your  own  choices. 
And  if  strange  shorelines  excite  your  sense  of 
discovery  you  will  find  that  your  voyage  has  been 
considered  with  as  much  respect  for  your  imagina- 
tion as  for  your  senses. 

Every  port  of  call  offers  opportunities  to  follow 
a  continuous  historical  thread  in  the  sympathetic 
company  of  an  expert  who  can  bring  to  life  for  you 
the  history,  the  architecture,  religions  and  lore 
which  grew  from  the  Mediterranean  cradle  of  our 
civilization:  an  expert  who  will  give  you  time  to 
absorb  unhurriedly  some  precious  detail  -ajewel  of 
a  mosque, a  hidden  fresco, a  walled  citadel, or  some 
remote  monument  rarely  seen  by  the  mere  tourist. 

Cities  of  the  Sea/July  26- August  16 
Re-discover  at  leisure  the  great  ports  of  world 
discovery,  including  the  harbours  of  Columbus 
Magellan  and 
Odysseus.  Sailing 
from  Marseilles, 
you  visit  the 
historic  maritime 
centres  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Ionian  and 
Adriatic,  culminating  in  Venice. 

The  Hospitable  Waves/August  16-Sept.6 
Sailing  from  Venice,  a  week-long  idyll  among  the 
Greek  Islands,  then  a  week  visiting  the  Black  Sea 

|  ports  of  Odessa, 
Yalta  and  Sochi, 
with  additional 
excursions  to  Kiev 
and  the  Caucasus. 
Thence  via 
Istanbul  to  spend 
a  further  week 


cruising  among  the  most  lyrical  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Aegean,  returning  to  Venice. 


Sailing  into  Byzantium/Sept.  6-Sept.  28 
Combining  pleasure  and  the  search  for  a  lost  empire; 
the  treasures, 
mysteries,  mosaics 
and  majesty  of 
Byzantium.  From 
Venice  visiting 
Ravenna,  Gytheion, 
Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
Paphos,Patmos, 
Istanbul  (Constantinople),Trebizond,Mount  Athos, 

returning  to  Piraeus. 

Crown  and  Crescent/Sept.28-Oct.l2, 
Octoberl2-October26,October26-November9. 
Three  cruises  which  are  each  two  journeys  in  one. 
First,  the  living  tapestry  of  Islam;  second,  an  explo- 
ration of  the  past 
glories  of  Egypt, 
Mycenae  and  the 
pre -Hellenic 
Empires  of  Medi- 
terranean antiquity. 
Piraeus  -  Istanbul- 
Alexandria- 

Jerusalem-Crete-Piraeus;  overnight  excursions  to 
Cairo, Luxor  and  into  Syria.  Whichever  theme  you 


follow  it  will  lead  to  pleasure  and  adventure. 

As  you  can  see,  a  voyage  with  Can-as  is  much 
more  than  a  cruise,  rather  a  floating  feast.  Whether 
a  feast  for  the  palate,  the  eyes,  the  imagination -or 
all  three -is  entirely  up  to  you. 

For  more  information  and  a  fully  illustrated 
colour  brochure  contact  your  local  Travel  Agent  or 
send  in  this 
coupon.^ 

^arras 

give  you  freedom  of  choice. 


To:  Thomas  Cook  L  td.,  U.K..  General  Sales  Agent  for  'Carra^j 
'  "ales  Agencies  Dept.,45  Berkeley  Street,  London 
i.  Telephone:  01-499  4000. 
Please  send  me  more  information  about  Carras  Cruises  1975 


Name- 


Address. 


TC1 


LitaKaye  ofLyndharst 


LITA  AND  SIDNEY  FERDER 


Rare  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sofa  Table  of  very- 
small  size.  The  finely  figured  top  is 
crossbanded  in  Rosewood  and  the  other 
bandings  are  Satinwood.  Circa  1790. 
Sizes,  29  wide  closed,  and  48"  wide  open. 
Only  18"  deep.  29'  high. 


Georgian  Mahogany  Bureau  Bookcase  of  fine  colour  and  condition.  The  interior  is  of  superb  quality,  the  small  drawers  being  crossbanded 
and  inlaid  with  black  and  white  lines.  The  drawers  are  Mahogany  lined  throughout  and  the  Brasses  are  original.  Circa  1775. 

Carcass  width  42".  Height  86' .  Depth  23 h". 

For  the  largest  collection  of  Fine  Period 
Furniture  in  the  district,  ranging  front 
the  William  and  Mary  to  the  Regency  periods. 


13  HIGH  STREET,  LYNDHURST,  HAMPSHIRE 

Unlimited  free  parking  within  200  yards  Telephone:  LYNDHURST  2337 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

9S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Wednesday,  26th  February,  at  2  pm 


announce  two  major  sales 

IMPORTANT  EUROPEAN  CERAMICS 

On  view  from  Friday,  21st  February 


A  rare  pair  of  Meissen  figures  of  lovers,  c.  1735 


A  fine  Vincennes  cream  pot  and  cover,  c.  1745  A  very  fine  and  rare  Bottger  'hausmalcr'  ecucllc  and 

cover,  painted  by  Ignaz  Bottengruber 

Illustrated  catalogue,  S5  (S6  domestic  mail,  S7  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3731  with  cheque  enclosed 
Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan, 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Thursday,  27th  February  and  following  two  days 


A  Distinguished  Collection  of 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
DECORATIVE  ARTS 

including  important  Continental  faience, 
European  ceramics  and  glass,  paintings  and 
drawings,  French  furniture  and  decorations 
and  Oriental  carpets 


On  view  from  Saturday,  22nd  February 


An  1 8th  century  Dutch  Delft  blue  and  white  tulip  vase 


A  third  quarter  18th  century  Louis  XV/XVI  ormolu-mounted  tulipwood,  harewood  and  purplewood  marquetry  commode, 

33 1  inches  high  by  4  feet  2 A  inches  wide 

Illustrated  catalogue,  S8  ($10  domestic  mail,  S12  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3732  with  cheque  enclosed 

Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-3  5  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan, 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 
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eby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 


980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  P.rlcgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Thursday,  6th  March  and  following  day,  at  2  pm 


IMPORTANT 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

the  property  of  the  Estate  ot  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Lehigh  University,  Pa.,  the  Estate  of 
Therese  Lownes  Noble,  New  York,  the  Conservatorship  of 
Helen  M.  Washer,  the  Estate  of  the  late  Ruth  K.  Pahtz,  New  York, 
and  other  owners,  including  A  Wooded  Landscape  with  a  Bridge  over  a 

Stream  by  Meindert  Hobbema,  The  Pancake  Makers  by  Jan  Steen, 
A  pair  of  Venetian  Views  by  Francesco  Guardi,  An  Interior  with  Figures 
by  Gabriel  Metsu,  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Jan  Cornelisz.  Verspronck, 
A  Hirer  Scene  by  Jan  van  doyen,  Portrait  of  three  Children  by  Pierre 
Mignard,  Portrait  of  two  Ladies  by  Sir  Peter  Lcly,  A  Winter  Scene 
by  Jan  Grifiler,  A  View  of  the  Heerengracht,  Amsterdam  by  Jan  van  Kcssel, 
A  Classical  Landscape  by  Hubert  Robert,  A  Cottage  in  the  Dunes  by 
Jan  van  doyen,  A  Still  Life  by  Cornelis  de  Heem,  The  Madonna  and  Child 
by  Massimo  Stanzionc,  Portrait  of  Miss  Kitty  Calcraft  by  George  Romncy ; 

also  paintings  by  Pieter  Balten,  Pompco  Girolamo  Batoni, 
Jan  Frans  van  Bloemen,  called  Orizonte,  Pieter  Codde,  Quiryn  Gerritsz, 
Franciscus  Gysbrechts,  Claude  dejongh,  Jacob  Jordaens, 
Van  Brckelcnkam,  Jan  Miel,  George  Morland,  Francesco  De  Mura, 
van  Ruysdael,  Jacob  Salomonsz,  Gaspare  Diziani  and  other  artists. 

On  view  from  Saturday,  1st  March 


fan  Steen,  The  Pancake  Makers,  signed,  on  panel, 
32 £  by  27  inches 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Thursday,  6th  March  and  following  day,  at  2  pm 


Meindert  Hobbema,  A  Wooded  Landscape  with  a  Footbridge  over  a  Stream,  26^  by  31 1  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  $6  ($7  domestic  mail,  S8  overseas  mai').  Order  catalogue  by  title  and  sale  date  with  cheque  enclosed. 
Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan, 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich. 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

9S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Friday,  14th  March,  at  2  pm 


A  Fine  and  Important  Collection  of 
PERSIAN  AND  NEAR  EASTERN  ART 

the  property  of  Lester  Wolfe,  New  York 

including  Iranian  bronzes  and  pottery  from  Luristan  and  Marlik;  Sasanian  and  early  Islamic  silver  and  metalwork; 
Minai  and  other  Samanid,  Seljuk  and  Ilkanid  pottery;  Isnik  pottery  and 
Safarid  wares  from  Meshed,  Kirman  and  Isfahan 

On  view  from  Saturday,  8th  March 


A  Safarid  pottery  Kalian  painted  in  blue  and  coral-red, 
Kirman,  17th  century,  11  inches  high 


An  Isnik  pottery  dish  painted  in  turquoise  on  a  deep  blue 
ground,  16th  century,  13]  inches  diameter 


Illustrated  catalogue  S5  (  S6  domestic  mail,  S7  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  bv  title  and  date  of  sale  with  cheque  enclosed. 
Catal  ogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  johanncsburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan, 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  losangeles 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036    Telephone:  (213)  937-513°    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles    Telex:  Los  Angeles  677120 

Monday,  17th  March,  at  2.30  p.m. 


FINE  RUGS, 
TAPESTRIES  AND  CARPETS 

from  the  Estate  of  the  late  Fletcher  Jones  and  other  owners,  including  a  gold,  silver  and  silk  Turkish 
hunting  rug,  an  unusual  Ukrainian  star  rug,  a  Turkish  ten  Mirab  silk  saph,  an  antique  Kazak 
prayer  rug,  a  good  pcrepidil  rug,  an  important  16th  century  Brussels  game  park  tapestry, 
c.  1580,  a  16th  century  Brussels  mythological  tapestry,  a  collection  of  Turkestan  and  Italian 

textiles,  silk  vestments  and  wall  hangings 


On  view  Friday,  14th  March  and  following  two  days 


A  rare  Indian  silk  prayer  panel,  17th  century,  An  important  Tournai  tapestry,  last  quarter  of  the  1 5th  century,  The  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
probably  Mughal,  Shahjahan  period,  1628-1657  lt  feet  4  mcilcs  by  I3  fcct 

6  feet  6J  inches  by  4  feet  1  inch  from  the  Estatc  of  thc  late  Fletcher  Jones 

from  the  Estate  of  thc  late  Fletcher  Jones 


Illustrated  catalogue  S4  (S>  by  mail) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bcrnct  Inc.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  Wi  A  2AA,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  232  Clarendon  Street,  Boston  02116,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  3196  Galleria  Post  Oak,  Houston,  Texas  77027 


Si 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  February  on  view  at  least  three  days  prior    all  catalogues  post  free 


Monday,  3rd  February' 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  3rd  February, 
at  2.30  pm 

Antiquities 

Tuesday,  4th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

English  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Wednesday,  5th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Important  Military  and 
Naval  Campaign  Medals, 
Gallantry  Awards  and  other 
Important  English  and 
Foreign  Orders,  Medals  and 
Decorations 

Wednesday,  5th  February, 

at  10.30  am 

to  be  sold  in  the 

Royal  Watercolour  Society 

Galleries, 

26  Conduit  Street,  London  W.I. 
Fine  Wines  and  Vintage  Port 

Wednesday,  5th  February, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Bclgravia 

English  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art,  European  Bronzes 
and  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art, 
1830-1930 

Thursday,  6th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Old  Master  Engravings, 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts 

Friday,  7th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Oak  Furniture,  Textiles, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 


Monday,  10th  February 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Italian  Printed  Books  with 
sections  on  Political 
Economy  and  Science, 
the  first  portion  A-L 

Tuesday,  nth  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Modern  Sporting  Guns, 
Antique  Firearms,  Armour 
and  Edged  Weapons 

Tuesday,  1 1  th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Chinese  Works  of  Art, 
SnufFbottles  and  Ch'ing 
Porcelain 

Wednesday,  12th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  13th  February, 
at  11  am 

Fine  Musical  Instruments 

Thursday,  13  th  February, 
at  1  r  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  13  th  February, 
at  1  pm 

at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
London  WC2 A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books,  the  First  Part 
Private  Press  Books 

Friday,  14th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

English  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  17th  February 
and  following  day,  at  n  am 

Printed  Books  and 
Autograph  Letters 


Tuesday,  1 8th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Continental  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Wednesday,  19th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  19th  February, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Continental  Furniture, 
Bronzes  and  Sculpture,  and 
European  Clocks,  1830-1930 

Thursday,  20th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Important  English  and 
Foreign  Silver 

Thursday,  20th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Jewels 

Thursday,  20th  February, 
at  11  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Continental 
Glass  and  English  Ceramics 

Friday,  21st  February,  at  n  am 

English  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  24th  February 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

English  Illustrated  Books 

Monday,  24th  February, 
at  2.30  pm 

Antiquities 

Tuesday,  25th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Chinese  Works  of  Art  and 
Export  Porcelain 


Tuesday,  25th  February 

Specially  Selected  Scottish 
Paintings 

to  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
British  Transport  Hotels,  at  the 
British  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Edinburgh 

Tuesday,  25  th  February 
and  following  day,  at  10.30  am 
to  be  sold  in  the  Lancaster  Room, 
Savoy  Hotel,  W.C.2 

Clearance  Sale  of  Fine  Wines 

Wednesday,  26th  February, 
at  10.30  am 

Fine  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Century 
Continental  Paintings 

Wednesday,  26th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

Japanese  Porcelain  and 
Pottery,  Inro  and  Lacquer 
Wares  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  27th  February, 
at  1 1  am 

British  and  European  Pewter 

Thursday,  27th  February, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares  and 
Objects  of  Vertu,  1825-1970 

Thursday,  27th  February, 
at  1  pm 

at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books 
The  Second  Part 

Friday,  28th  February,  at  n  am 

Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Tapestries,  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland:  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3  AH.  Telephone:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  south  africa  (Pty)  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  31010,  Braamfontein,  Johannesburg    Telephone:  724  5967/6029    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Johannesburg 

Tuesday,  4th  March,  at  4  pm 

IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND  MODERN  PAINTINGS 
AND  SCULPTURE,  WATERCOLOURS  AND  DRAWINGS 

to  be  viewed  and  sold  at 
THE  CARLTON  HOTEL  BALLROOM,  MAIN  STREET,  JOHANNESBURG 

On  view  in  London,  33  New  Bond  Street  from  Monday,  3rd  February  to  Friday,  7th  February 
On  view  in  Johannesburg  from  Friday,  28th  February  to  Monday,  3rd  March 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  R3.50  (£2) 
Available  at  Sotheby's,  33-34  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA 


Henri  Fantin-Latour,  Zinnias  dans  une  Coupe,  oil  on  canvas,  signed  and  dated  '86,  18 J  by  24  inches 


Organized  with  the  co-operation  of  -urn  Le  specialists  longues  distances 


/ 1 


1 1 


"Resting" 

Etienne  Prosper  Berne-Bellecour  1838-1910 
Panel  size  -  9"  x  5"  Outside  Frame  -  14"  x  10" 


In  Toronto 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


Including  works  by: 

H.  Andrews,  Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  Rosa  Bonheur, 

J.  B.  Burgess,  Johannes-Antonius  van  der  Baren, 

D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse,  J.  van  Chelminski,  H.  C.  Delpy, 

W.  Dommersen,  J.  Dupre,  Victor  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard, 

Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst,  Russell  Flint, 

Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Leon  L'Hermitte, 

J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore,  Victor  Huguet, 

Gustave  Jacquet,  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 

Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy  Han  van  Meegeran, 

J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  Eugene  Pavy  and  Ph.  Pavy, 

Allan  Ramsay,  V.  Reggianini,  Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney, 

Lucio  Rossi,  Ferdinand  Roybet.W.  Dendy  Sadler, 

Abraham  Soloman,  A.  Toulmouche,  Eugene  Verboeckhoven, 

Jareslav  Vesin,  W.  F.  Witherington,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M55  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


Superb 
Antique 


33'3"x17T 


The  Oushak  carpet  was  one  of  the  glories  of  16th 
century  Turkey,  the  famed  "Turkey  Carpet"  which 
graced  the  castles  and  manors  of  Europe.  This 
superb  example  has  a  brick  red  field  with  poles  of 
leaf  cartouches  and  lotus  palmettes  in  the  subtle 
hues  of  blue,  rose,  pink  and  ivory  for  which  these 
carpets  were  noted.  All  within  dual  lotus  palmette 
borders. 

Fine  floor  coverings  since  1898 

BESHAR'S 

63  East  52nd  St. ...  «*, a  N.Y.  22,  N.Y.  PL  8-1400] 


COX  &  KINGS 

Special  Interest  Holidays 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Iran                      15  days    21  Sept 

Turkey                 1  s  days      6  Sept 

&77 

ART  and  ARCHITECTURE 

Aix  en  Provence    10  days    19  May 

£l60 

Avignon              10  days      1  Sept 

Amsterdam            8  days     7  June 

,055 

Also  available  RIDING  -  France  &  Spain  -  TREKKING  in 

the  Himalayas  -  GEOLOGY  in  France  and  Iceland  -  BIRDS  & 

FLOWERS  in  Canada  and  Europe  -  Curiosities  of  Britain. 

Full  details  from  Mrs  J.  Randerson 

COX  &  KINGS  LTD. 

46  Marshall  Street,  London  WiV  2PA 

Telephone  01-734-8291 

Founded  1758.  A  member  of  the  Grindlays  Bank  Group. 

Antique  Silver 

HARRY 

\  Sheffield  Plate 

CHERNACK 

LTD. 

Antique  Jewellery 

of  Edinburgh 

85  ROSE  STREET  1 

PHONE  031-225  3038 
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Society  of 
London 
Art  Dealers 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Godfrey  Pilkington,  Jack  M.  E.  Baer,  J  L  Naimaster,  O  T  Gallaway, 

16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.  4  Ryder  Street,  148  New  Bond  Street.WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

(Piccadilly  Gallery.)  St.  James's  SWiY  6QB  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  lAG. 


(Hazlitt,  Goodce  &  Fox  Ltd.,) 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by  pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture, 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All  The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 

but  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and  promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 

in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times  interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 

additional  members  have  been  elected  to  to  make  such  representations  on  its 

join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members.  behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited  other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 

to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals  be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 

engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of  or  desirable. 
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SHOWCASE 


FINANCE 

FOR 

IMPORTERS 


George  II  "frog"  cream  jug  cast  on 
three  hoof  feet.  Unmarked,  circa  1 735. 

de  HavilJand  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

48  Sloanc  Street, 
London,  SWi  9LU 
Tel:  01-235  3534 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  Furniture. 
Vast  stock  of  interest  to 
exporters,  interior  designers 
and  traders. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
9  am  to  c.jo  pm. 
01-38C  3183 


JOHN  BEAZOR 
AND  SONS  LTD. 

78  &  80,  Regent  Street, 
Cambridge  CBI  2DP. 


DEALERS  IN 
FINE  ANTIQUES 
SINCE  1875 


Telephone  0223-55178 


Extra  Fine  Boat  shape  Sugar  Basket 
George  III  1799 
By  ].  Robins. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth 


A  fine  large  Charles  I  wine  cup  of  elegant  tor  111. 
London  1631,  makers  mark  1H,  two  pellets  above 
and  below  in  a  shaped  shield,  lit.  to',  ozs.  Hi.  Sins 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

i  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  S.W.I  01-235  297K 


1975 

St.Valentine's  Day  Box 

Lovc-in-thc-Mist 

The  date  is 
inscribed 
within  a 
heart-shaped 
motif  inside 
the  hd.  £10.60. 

U.K.  post  25p. 
U.S.A.  airmail 
£1.40. 

Enamelled  on  copper 
and  delicately  hand  coloured 
in  Bilston,  Staffordshire. 

HALCYON  DAYS 

14  BROOK  STREET  LONDON  \V1Y  1AA 
TELEPHONE:  01-499  5784 


UP  TO 
180  DAYS 

Wt  pay  your  supplier  world-widt, 
and  draw  a  180  day  bill  on  you. 

Writ!  for  full  details  today  advising 
name  and  address  of  your  bankers. 

PHENSHIP 

CONFIRMING  HOUSE 

1  7  AMBROSE  AVE.,  LONDON  N.W.  11. 
ENGLAND  PHONE  01-4585909 


Connotstentr  gntique* 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor) 
Brighton.  Sussex  BN1  1AE 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  col] 
ions  of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your 
quiries  are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal . 
GRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER  REPEj 
ERS,  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAK1 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


S  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
a  EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Wholesale  Exporters,  Packers  &  Shippers 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561  (8  LINES) 


FABRIC  ON  WALLS 

Wc  arc  specialists  in  hanging  fabric  on  walls.  Wc  use  no 
glue  and  no  battens.  Our  work  is  always  of  the 

highest  quality,  fast  and  efficient. 
DOMINIQUE  REGNIER.  2  Priory  Avenue, 
London  W4.     01-995  I572 


^%/<7*-4J?J  4/// 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Staff  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  5614 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhaycs  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 


CHINESE    ^f^^g^^g  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1. 

(01  -580  7538) 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1 A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur 
are  published  three  times  a  year  at  £1.1  S  each 

From 

The  Circulation  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd. 
22  Armoury  Way  London,  SW18  lHA 


| 
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PALMEIRA  FINE  ART  AUCTION  ROOM 
38  Holland  Road,  Hove,  Sussex 

MONDAY  3rd  March  1975  at  11  o'clock 

By  order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  I.  M.  Beasley 

A  collection  of 
PRIMITIVE  &  TIBETAN  ART 

(formed  by  the  late  H.  G.  Beasley  Esq.) 


Haida  Spoons,  Clubs  &  Rattles 
Pre-Columbian  gold,  Eskimo  and 

other  American  Art 
Yoruba  reticulated  Bracelet  (illust.) 
and  2  Others 
Benin;  Maori  Tikis  &  Mere 
Marquesas  Island  Stilt  Steps  and 
Ear  Ornaments  and  other  South  Seas 
Artifacts  incl.  over  100  Lime 
Spatulae,  Clubs,  Cups  and 
Miniature  Masks. 


Yoruba  Reticulated 
Ivory  Bracelet 


Tibetan  &  Nepalese  gilt  &  silvered 

Deities;  Ritual  Artifacts  incl. 
jewelled  Dish,  ivory  Prayer  Wheels, 
ivory  and  wood  Figures,  carved 
Book  Covers,  etc. 
Indian  &  Malay  Silver 
Burmese  &  Japanese  Deities 


Tibetan  Parcel  Gilt 
Padmasambhava 


(The  late  Mr.  H.  G.  Beasley  who  died  in  1939  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cranmore  Ethnographical  Museum,  Chislehurst,  Kent.) 

Public  Viewing  Days  -  Friday  28th  February  &  Saturday  1st  March  from 
10  am.  until  4.30  pm.  each  day 

Private  Viewing  by  appointment 
Illustrated  Catalogues  50p  (post  free)  from  the  Auctioneers  Hove  Offices; 
71  Church  Road,  Hove,  Sussex  BN3  2GL  (Tel:  Brighton  (0273)  735266) 

Subscribers  Catalogue  List  suspended  for  this  Sale. 


The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 


Antique  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 

in  our  l3test  catalogue,  $3.00  L.  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 

Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 


Buying  Icons  of  many  types  old  and  new.  Please  send  description, 
price  and  colour  photograph  -  Jay  McHugh  FRNS,  1515  West  8th. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72202,  USA. 


York  Silver  1475-1858.  Brief  History.  Monograph  written  by  an 
Authority.  40  pages.  60  excellent  photographic  illustrations  art  paper. 
£1.20  posted;  from  Author:  William  Lee,  Severus  Avenue,  (CO)  York. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


Georgian  mahogany  pedestal  breakfast  table.  Plain.  48  x  40. 
Offers  over  £400.  Box  No.  871  0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  30p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 


Information  required  about  articles  of  17th  century  furniture  - 
bureau,  sea-chest  and  workbox  sold  at  auction,  Eastbourne,  July  1950. 
Box  No.  8708. 


Jamaica.  West  Indies,  wanted  by  private  collector,  prints,  water- 
colours,  illustrations  of  scenes  in  Jamaica  by  Kidd,  Hakewill,  Duperly, 
Belisario,  Robertson  and  others.  Also  maps  of  Jamaica,  books  and 
newspapers  about  Jamaica.  Contact  Miss  Webb,  E.  A.  Issa  &  Bros., 
1  9/21  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W1  N  5DB. 


Fine  Antique  Mahogany  China  Cabinet.  £1,500. 

No  Callers.  Strictly  by  Appointment.  Box  No.  8709. 


No  Dealers. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.15  each  (plus  3Jp  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


Television  Company  producing  an  accurate  documentary  on 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt  urgently  seeks  the  following  period  scientific 
instruments  dated  between  1775-1800;  Chronometer  (preferably  by 
Louis  Berthoud);  Three  foot  Achromatic  Telescope  (preferably  by 
Dollond);  Sextant,  10"  (preferably  Ramsden);  Snuff  Box  Sextant 
(preferably  Troughton);  Electrometer  (of  gold  leaf  and  elderpith, 
preferably  by  Bennet  and  Saussure);  Barometer  (mountain  stick  type, 
preferably  by  Ramsden);  Compound  Microscope  (preferably  by 
Hoffman,  in  box  with  accessories).  Box  No.  8711. 


Toy  Cars  made  in  pre-war  period  I  want  to  buy  or  exchange.  I  am 
interested  also  in  pre-war  toy  games,  dolls,  military  cars  and  pedal  cars 
for  children.  Write  to  Marco  Bossi  -  CP. 78  -  1  0095  Grugliasco  (Torino), 
Italy. 


Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word  minimum  £2.25  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON,  SW1V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


Eighteenth  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Paris 

A  Catalogue  of  the  J.  ORTIZ-PATINO  Collection 

by  A.  KENNETH  SNOWMAN  I 

Together  with  the  Addenda  and  Errata  to  his  Eighteenth  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Europe 
Foreword  by  Sir  Francis  Watson,  C.V.O.,  F.S.A.  155  PLATES  IN  COLOUI 

ROBSON  BOOKS,  28  POLAND  STREET,  LONDON  WiV  3DB  .£8.50 

AIRMAIL  DELIVERY  PLEASE  ADD  £1.00  FOR  EUROPE  AND  £2.00  FOR  U.S.A. 


sS  The  Connoisseur,  February,  1975 


An  unusual  feature  of  this  attractive  set  of  old  Sheffield  Plate  Candlesticks  is  the  height 
(2J£  inches).  They  show  a  strong  Adam  influence  and  were  made  circa  1790. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


vet 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  WC1A  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


Fine  Charles  II  silver  tankard.  London  1682.  Maker's  mark  P.M, 
mullet  above  and  below.  Weight  3 1 .9  oz  Height      ( 18.4  cm) . 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd  Alting  Street,  St  James's,  London  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7888  (24  hours).  Telex  91671. 


Too  much  brot  h 


[975  has  been  formally  designated  European  Architectural  Heri- 
tage Year,  and  from  the  splendour  of  Carlton  House  Terrace  the 
United  Kingdom  Secretariat  have  been  sending  out  newsletters, 
information  sheets  and  exhortations  for  many  months  past.  We 
are  told  that  the  prime  aim  of  this  lavish  exercise  is  'to  awaken  the 
interest  and  pride  of  the  European  peoples  in  their  common  archi- 
tectural heritage;  to  draw  attention  to  the  dangers  which  threaten 
that  heritage;  and  to  secure  the  action  needed  for  its  conservation'. 
These  are  fine  words,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  take  issue  with  the 
sentiments  which  inspired  them.  The  difficulty,  though,  is  that 
many  people  will  read  the  relevant  newsletters,  look  through  the 
different  schemes  and  projects  and  try  to  see  a  way  in  which  they, 
as  individuals,  can  participate  and  help.  It  is  at  this  level  that  the 
^•1  icer  volume  of  paper,  and  the  grandiosity  of  the  programme, 
leads  to  bewilderment,  even  dismay.  How  can  one  caring  person, 
with  a  full-time  job  and  living  away  from  London,  hope  to 
participate  in  a  scheme  which  he  or  she  may  wholeheartedly 
approve? 

The  latest  list  of  diary  dates  to  be  published  includes  an  im- 
pressive scries  of  events,  from  'The  Destruction  of  the  Country 
House'  exhibition  which  opened  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  October  1974  to  the  culminating  Heritage  Year  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Amsterdam  in  October  of  this  year.  There  are 
major  exhibitions,  organised  tours  and  lectures,  meetings  of  local 
historical  and  archaeological  societies,  and  gatherings  of  Women's 
Institutes.  Looking  down  the  list,  contemplating  with  a  sinking 
heart  the  prospect  of  study  weekends  in  country  hotels  or  after- 
noon sessions  in  Choir  Schools  or  local  branch  libraries,  there 
comes  the  realisation  that  the  organisers  of  this  huge  and  clumsy 
project  could  not,  given  their  stated  aims,  do  it  any  other  way. 
They  arc  throwing  our  architectural  heritage  open  to  the  people, 
hoping  to  reach  them  through  organisations  and  opportunities 
open  only  to  the  few.  This  paradox  is  unavoidable,  and  together 
with  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  individual  effort,  it  makes  a  sad 
comment  on  Britain's  record  as  far  as  conservation  and  awareness 
are  concerned.  We  have  lived  the  lie  of  progress  for  too  long, 
we  have  been  too  prosperous  and  too  careless  of  what  has  happened 
to  our  cities  and  towns.  France,  Italy  and  other  European  countries 
have  in  this  respect  benefited  from  long  years  of  political  instability 
and  economic  weakness.  There  has  not  been  either  the  means  or 
the  motive,  at  least  until  the  last  decade  or  so,  for  the  wholesale 
redevelopment  which  has  been  a  feature  of  urban  life  in  Britain 
since  the  Second  World  War.  Now,  in  France  certainly,  they  are 
beginning  the  same  old  round,  of  conservation  versus  progress, 
reverence  for  the  old  versus  faith  in  the  new.  It  has  happened 
before,  of  course.  There  were  loud  protests  at  Haussmann's 
massive  rebuilding  programme,  and  there  were  those  who  lament- 


ed the  ugliness  and  scale  of  Victorian  development  in  London.  In 
Germany  after  1871,  pride  in  the  new  Empire  led  to  the  aggrand- 
ising of  many  a  modest  Grand  Ducal  town,  as  photographic 
records  sadly  demonstrate.  But  what  is  new  about  the  present 
situation,  and  what  makes  European  Architectural  Heritage  Year 
such  a  fine  and  necessary  concept,  is  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  no  return.  It  is  now  virtually  impossible  for  us  in  Britain 
to  preserve  intact  whole  areas  or  even  streets  which  owe  nothing 
to  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  almost  too  late,  a  fact  which  makes 
the  U.K.  Secretariat's  concentration  on  the  plan  'to  conserve  and 
enhance  the  special  character  of  towns  and  villages'  all  the  more 
important  and  welcome.  This  theme  of  the  programme  is  excellent 
in  every  way;  leaving  aside  the  country  houses,  the  individual 
churches  and  cathedrals,  here  is  something  which  must  appeal  to 
everyone,  and  which  everyone  can  help  with.  Despite  the  size  of 
their  cities,  the  British  arc  reluctant  to  call  themselves  city  dwellers. 
There  are  Parisians,  Bcrliners,  Romans,  but  few  self-confessed 
Londoners,  excepting  the  historic  breed  of  Cockney.  We  still  look 
to  the  countryside  for  our  origins  and  identification.  Therefore  it  is 
very  important  that  we  should  exercise  care  and  restraint  in  the 
way  we  treat  our  surviving  rural  areas ;  this  theme  too  runs  through 
the  Heritage  Year  programme,  and  it  too  is  something  everyone 
can  help  with.  So  overall  there  is  less  call  for  specialised  knowledge 
and  cultivated  sympathy  than  the  Secretariat's  dossiers  would  at 
first  sight  suggest.  Hopefully,  1975  will  see  everybody  in  the  land 
involved  with  and  made  aware  of  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  best 
of  our  historic  past,  and  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  same  things  in 
other  countries  whose  history  is  so  firmly  linked  to  ours. 

One  weapon  that  can  be  used  against  the  uncaring  developers  is 
their  own:  money.  It  is  easy  to  think  of  it  as  the  most  practical 
answer;  in  a  television  programme  last  month  to  launch  the 
Architectural  Heritage  Year,  Dr.  Roy  Strong,  Director  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  made  the  irrefutable  point  that  it 
would  need  only  an  insignificant  addition  to  everyone's  taxes  to 
preserve  many  fine  buildings  now  falling  into  decay.  But  money  is 
not  the  whole  answer.  What  is  most  desperately  needed  is  a 
wholesale  change  in  attitude  by  the  public.  If  they  really  cared 
about  assaults  on  their  villages,  towns  and  cities,  they  could  stop 
them  happening;  like  the  townsfolk  of  Hamelin  in  'The  Pied 
Piper',  they  could  take  concerted  action: 

. .  .  At  last  the  people  in  a  body 
To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking; 
'  'Tis  clear',  cried  they,  'Our  Mayor's  a  noddy  . . .' 

If  European  Architectural  Heritage  Year  has  an  effect  on  public 
attitude,  it  will  have  been  worthwhile;  but  one  fears  that  too  much 
of  its  programme  is  merely  preaching  to  the  converted. 
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HE  ROCKINGHAM 
DESSERT  SERVICE 
FOR  WILLIAM  IV 

A  Royal  Extravaganza 
Alwyn  and  Angela  Cox 

William  IV  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  plain,  unvarnished  monarch, 
but  this  article  shows  that  the  replenishing  of  the  Royal  Household 
which  went  with  the  new  King's  enjoyment  of  spectacular  dinners 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the  Brameld  brothers  at  Rockingham  to 
produce  an  outstanding  service  for  the  Royal  Collection. 


When  Wiliam  iv  ascended  die  throne  in 
1830,  die  general  replenishing  of  die  Royal 
Household  which  marked  die  new  reign 
included  the  ordering  of  at  least  four  porcelain  dessert 
services  of  a  superior  kind  to  grace  the  table  at  state 
banquets.  The  possibility  of  gaining  a  commission  from 
the  new  King  undoubtedly  caused  much  interest 
among  the  firms  producing  porcelain  in  this  country  at 
that  time,  for  the  importance  then  of  royal  patronage 
and  the  prestige  and  costly  orders  which  followed  in  its 
wake  were  quite  considerable.  We  know  that  orders 
were  given  to  the  Worcester  factory,  to  Davenports 
and  to  a  firm  which  was  a  relative  newcomer  in  the 
porcelain  world,  the  Rockingham  Works  at  Swinton, 
Yorkshire,  where  porcelain  had  been  in  production 
only  since  1 825. 1 

In  some  respects  mere  outsiders,  the  three  Brameld 
brothers,  proprietors  of  the  Rockingham  Works,  were 
not  undeserving  of  the  honour  of  supplying  a  dessert 
service  for  the  King,  for  although  in  contrast  to  their 
rivals  they  had  been  producing  porcelain  under  the 
patronage  of  the  second  Earl  Fitzwilliam  for  only  a 
short  time,  their  wares  had  rapidly  attained  a  very  high 
standard.  The  quality  of  pieces  bearing  the  factory's 
red  griffin  mark,  in  use  between  about  1826  and  1830, 
attests  this  clearly.  For  the  Bramelds,  to  make  a  service 
for  the  King  was  a  golden  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  capable  of  producing  a  work  of  out- 
standing splendour. 

William  iv  was  not  usually  a  man  to  stand  on 
ceremony,  and  had  even  looked  into  the  possibility  of 
forgoing  a  Coronation,  judging  it  to  be  a  'useless  and 
ill-timed  expense'.2  He  had  his  extravagances,  how- 
ever, as  Lord  Ellenborough  recorded  on  16  September, 
1 83 1,  '.  .  .  the  King  has  given  six  dinners  of  a  hundred 
each  since  the  Coronation,  and  has  asked  a  party  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  He  is  living  at  an  expense  the  double 
of  that  which  can  be  afforded  by  the  Civil  List'.3  Since 
the  King  was  crowned  on  8  September,  his  entertain- 
ing does  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  lavish.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  details  of  the  services  which  had 


been  ordered,  commenting  on  the  designs  submitted  4 
to  him  and  making  suggestions  as  to  decoration. 

The  orders  were  given  in  1830  and  plans  for  thej 
Davenport  service  at  least,  were  well  under  way  byH 
November  of  that  year:  in  spite  of  fears  within  the* 
firm  that  they  would  be  the  last  to  complete  their . 
order,  this  service  was  used  at  the  Coronation  Banquet' 
in  183 1.  This  same  sense  of  urgency  seems  to  have  been 
lacking  with  the  Bramelds,  whose  service  was  not  to  be 
delivered  until  1837.  Certainly,  by  November  1830 
preliminary  sketches  had  been  made,  for  these  original 
pen  and  ink  drawings  by  John  Wager  Brameld  were  in 
the  possession  of  Llewellynnjewitt,4  inscribed  'Origin- 
al Designs  for  His  Majesty's  Dessert,  12th  Nov.,  1830, 
perJ.W.B.' 

Specimen  plates  were  submitted  to  the  King,  twelve: 
in  all,  Jewitt  states,  for  him  to  make  his  choice.  Several 
of  these  exist  today  in  both  private  and  public  collec-| 
tions5  and  we  have  been  permitted  to  examine  nine  of 
them.  Each  plate  has  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre  and  a 
border  decoration  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  in  either 
finely  tooled  and  chased  gilt  on  a  coloured  ground,  as 
in  the  design  chosen  by  the  King,  or  naturalistically 
painted.  Two  plates  have  a  border  of  oak  leaves  and 
acorns  exquisitely  rendered  in  autumn  colours,  reserv-j 
ed  with  small  vignettes  of  sailing  ships.  Of  the  exam-j 
pics  with  coloured  grounds  overlaid  with  gilt,  in] 
addition  to  the  King's  choice  of  blue,  similar  designs  in 
green,  scarlet  and  orange  were  tendered. 

The  Worcester  service  also  featured  the  royal  arms 
in  the  centre  of  each  plate,  but  the  Davenport  service  is 
decorated  with  flower  groups.  On  seeing  and  approv- 
ing the  Davenport  specimens,  William  iv  is  recorded6 
to  have  stated  a  definite  preference  for  flowers  'as  he 
had  got  Anns  and  Crowns  enough  on  his  other  Setts', 
a  remark  typical  of  the  outspoken  and  not  always 1 
tactful  monarch. 

Once  the  King  had  made  his  choice,  work  on  the 
Rockingham  service  presumably  got  under  way.  Many 
of  the  plates  from  this  are  dated  1832  in  gilt  on  the 
reverse,  and  it  was  not  in  fact  until  April  of  that  year 
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that  the  local  press  first  published  a  report  of  the  work 
in  hand.  In  the  Yorkshire  Gazette  tor  14  April  1832,  the 
following  account  appears : 

Swinton  Pottery.  At  tliis  very  extensive  establishment  a 
dessert-service  value  3,000 guineas  is  being  prepared for 
the  King.  We  understand  the  articles  are  oj  the  most 
excellent  workmanship,  under  the  direction  oj  the 
following  artists,  The  Royal  Arms  by  Air.  Speight,  jun., 
the  flowers  and  ornaments  by  Messrs.  Bretnell,  Bayley, 
Pedley  &c,  modeller,  Air.  Griffin. 

This  extract  is  of  interest  for  several  reasons,  not 
least  for  the  value  of  the  service,  which  is  here  given  as 
three  thousand  guineas.  The  traditional  sum  quoted  by 
Jewitt,7  and  generally  accepted  by  modern  writers 
is  ^5,000.  One  hesitates  to  doubt  Jewitt's  accuracy,  but 
John  Timbs8  quotes  the  lower  figure  of  ^3,000.  The 
local  newspaper  extract  given  above  is  both  con- 
temporary and  local,  unlike  the  other  two  sources,  and 
one  cannot  but  wonder  whether  Jewitt's  information, 
most  probably  gained  from  the  Bramelds'  descendants, 
was  correct.  However,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  final 
cost  might  well  have  exceeded  the  original  estimate. 

The  time  taken  to  manufacture  the  service  must 
surely  have  been  much  longer  than  anticipated.  In  a 
note  to  Earl  Fitzwilliams'  Wentworth  Agent,  written 
in  August  1832,  Thomas  Brameld  states:9 

The  service  we  are  preparing  for  the  King  will  now  be 
completed  with  an  outlay  of  from  5  to  700 -  and  when 
we  are  paid  for  it  we  can  pay  you  an  extra  2,ooojT 

which  indicates  a  certain  optimism  that  the  date  for  its 
completion  was  fast  approaching.  The  delay  was  no 
doubt  in  part  due  to  the  ambitious  scale  of  the  service, 
for  the  Bramelds  undoubtedly  underestimated  the 
time  involved.  The  brothers  Thomas,  George 
Frederick  and  John  Wager  Brameld  were  not  noted 
for  their  business  acumen.  Bankrupt  in  1 826,  they  had 
been  rescued  by  the  benevolence  of  their  landlord  and 
patron  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  but  by  1833  they  were  again 
having  trouble  paying  their  way,  and  the  millstone  of 
an  unfinished  and  very  expensive  service  only  added 
to  their  problems.  The  position  was  so  acute  that  in  the 
Wentworth  Estate  Accounts  tor  1833  the  following 
entry  occurs : 1 0 

June  30  -  Messrs.  Brameld  by  weekly  Payments  from  the 
29th.  September  to  the  31st.  December  1 8 j2  by  your 
Lordships  Order,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
Workmen's  Wages  £1950. 

It  is  no  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  service  was 
completed.  In  fact  it  was  not  ready  for  despatch  to 
the  King  until  1837.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Sheffield  Alercury  and  Hallamshire  Advertiser  for  13  May, 
1837  makes  this  quite  clear: 

ENCOURAGEMENT  GIVEN  BY  THEIR  MAJESTIES  TO 
OUR  NATIVE  SKILL  AND  INDUSTRY  -  Some  short 

time  since  his  Majesty  received  the  splendid  dinner  and 


dessert  service  oj  British  porcelain,  which  he  had 
graciously  directed  should  be  manufactured  for  him  at  the 
Rockingham  1 1  'orks  near  this  town,  under  the  particulat 
direction  of  Messrs  Brameld,  the  proprietors ,  and  in 
finding  that  the  public  exhibition  of  one  of  the  sets  would 
be  oj  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  manufacturers,  the 
King  with  his  usual  kindness ,  gave  them  permission  to 
remove  the  dessert  service  from  the  palace  to  the  warehouse 
and  exhibition  room,  the  Griffin,  Piccadilly,  where  they 
may  now  be  viewed  gratis  . . . 

One  cannot  but  feel  that  the  King  was  particularly 
gracious  to  the  Bramelds,  when,  having  waited  so  long 
for  the  completion  of  the  order  he  allowed  them  to 
remove  the  service  to  their  London  showrooms.  Un- 
fortunately, the  writer  of  the  above  account  is  not 
specific  in  stating  when  the  service  was  actually 
delivered,  but  a  'short  time'  can  only  mean  a  month  or 
so  before  May  1837. 

The  service  remained  on  display  in  London  for  much 
of  the  summer  and  was  still  there  when  William  iv 
died  on  20  June,  1837  -  it  was  used  for  the  first  time  at 
Queen  Victoria's  Coronation. 1 1  It  is  somewhat  ironic 
that  the  issue  of  the  York  Courant  for  13  July,  1837, 
which  describes  the  King's  funeral,  also  gives  a  long 
account  ot  this  famous  service  that  the  King  never  had 
occasion  to  use : 

A  porcelain  dessert  service  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
unique  design,  and  surpassing  in  splendour  any  specimen 
in  this  branch  of  art  ever  before  the  public,  has  recently 
been  completed  by  Messrs  Brameld,  of  the  Rockingham 
Works,  near  Rotherham ,  Yorkshire.  It  is  purely 
English,  and  has  been  upwards  of  six  years  in 
preparation.  It  was  inanujacturcd  by  order  of  his  late 
Majesty,  who  a  short  time  before  his  lamented  demise, 
inspected  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  it,  and  it 
descends  to  her  present  Alajesty  by  heirship.  It  is  now  on 
exhibition,  at  the  manufacturers'  rooms,  in  Coventry 
Street,  Piccadilly,  where  it  has  attracted  a  large  number  of 
oj  the  nobility  and  gentry.  It  has  also  excited  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  artists  and  amateurs,  as  well 
as  oj  other  persons  oj  all  ranks  in  society,  particularly  the 
liigher  classes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Rockingham  Royal 
Dessert  Service  created  a  good  deal  of  interest:  even 
John  Timbs  in  his  Curiosities  of  London,  published  in 
1855,  recorded  its  exhibition  at  the  Bramelds'  show- 
room. The  impression  given  is  that  the  designs  were 
considered  both  striking  and  original  at  that  time,  and 
although  perhaps  over-decorated  to  modern  taste, 
they  were  then  the  object  of  great  admiration.  Jewitt,7 
writing  in  1878  described  the  service  as  'truly  gor- 
geous', 'one  of  the  finest  produced  in  this  or  any  other 
country',  and  indeed,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  intricate  detail  and  remarkably  high  standard  of 
craftsmanship  which  the  items  reveal.  The  designs  for 
the  major  pieces  are  on  a  large  scale,  in  keeping  with 
the  grandeur  demanded  for  a  King's  service,  and  the 
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1 .  1  )essert  plate  with  the  Arms  of  William  iv  painted  in  the 
centre  by  George  Speight.  Light  blue  border  overlaid  with 
intricate  raised  gilt  in  the  form  of  a  trellis  and  oak  and  acorn 
motifs.  Diameter:  9|  inches. 

Dated  1832  in  gilt  on  the  reverse -see  No.  10. 
Reproduced  hydrations  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

2.  Double  and  triple  dress  plates  with  enamelled  decoration  of 
figures  and  landscapes  and  ornamented  with  coloured  applied 
'Dresden  flowers'.  Richly  gilt. 

Heights:  19  inches  and  24 J  inches  respectively. 
Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  oj  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


use  of  gilt  is  lavish.  Colour,  infinitely  fine  detail  of 
decoration  and  realistic  modelling  are  also  characteris-| 
tic  of  tins  work. 

The  complete  service  consisted  of  a  hundreckandj 
forty-four  plates  and  fifty-six  large  pieces  -  for] 
example  comports,  baskets,  ice-pails.  A  description  on 
the  design  which  the  King  chose  for  the  plates  (No.  i)l 
is  given  in  the  contemporary  account  in  the  York 
Courant  tor  13  July,  1837,  where  the  entire  service  is 
described  in  detail : 

The  plate  has  the  Kino's  anus  very  elaborately  pencilled 
in  the  pure  white  ground  of  the  Rockingham  china  in  tlie 
centre,  surrounded  by  aground  of  Brunswick  blue, 
covered  with  a  trellis  work  oj  embossed  chased  gold,  over 
which  creeps  a  wreath  of  English  oak,  as  originally 
suggested  by  his  Majesty,  and  a  minute  border  of  the 
white  and  red  rose,  thistle,  shamrock  and  leek, 
intercepted  by  chased  gold  scrolls,  terminates  the  ground 
in  the  inner  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  the  statement  that  the  oak 
leaf  border  was  the  King's  own  suggestion,  an  indi- 
cation that  he  had  taken  a  close  personal  interest  in  the 
design  of  the  work.  The  detail  in  the  painting  of  the 
arms  and  of  the  flowers  in  the  inner  border  is  extra- 
ordinarily fine.  For  the  King's  service  the  standard  of 
workmanship  was  to  be  of  the  highest,  and  there  still 
exist  unfinished  examples  of  these  plates,  put  aside, 
often  at  a  very  early  stage,  because  of  minor  flaws  in 
either  the  porcelain  or  the  blue  ground. 

With  the  comports,  the  Bramelds  exercised  their 
artistic  ingenuity  to  the  full.  Amongst  the  most 
impressive  pieces  are  the  triple  and  double  dress  plates, 
or  tiered  stands  (No.  2).  The  contemporary  description 
lit  these  is  as  follows: 

The  triple  dress  plate  ( of  which  there  are  eight)  for 
almond  pastry,  &c,  consists  of  three  tiers  of  circular 
horizontal  plates  of  a  white  ground,  receding  in  size 
upwards,  the  outer  edge  being  of  ribbed  gold,  over  which 
is  a  wrcatfi  of  raised  flowers,  modelled  and  coloured 
lifter  nature,  and  falling  carelessly  upon  the  white.  These 
are  divided  by  a  massive  stem  of  pine;  the  brink  is  frosted 
qold  chased  and  supported  by  a  gold  water  leaf  stem  of  the 
the  same  richness.  The  foot  ( common  to  the  whole 
service)  is  surrounded  at  the  top  and  base  with  a  wreath  of 
oak  in  high  relief,  which  forms  a  framework  round  a 
hiohly  finished  enamelled  landscape  on  eacfi  side,  all 
being  real  views,  and  chiefly  in  Great  Britain.  The 
remaining  space  is  filled  up  with  blue  and  gold  to 
correspond  with  the  plate,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
with  a  vase  in  the  same  colour,  with  minutely  pencilled 
interiors  after  Reynolds,  Tenters,  IVilkie,  Collins,  &c. 
1 1  'hen  dressed,  a  bouquet  of  flowers  is  placed  in  the  vase, 
j  'he  double  dress  plate  (4)  is  similar  to  the  triple,  only 
with  a  varitey  in  the  style  of  the  Dresden  flowers,  which 
here  form  a  continuous  outside  wreath,  with  the  blue  and 
gold  trellis  within. 


3.  Grand  basket  with  stem  modelled  as  twisted  oak  branches 
Overgrown  with  ivy,  the  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  basket 
formed  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  guava. 
Height:  12  inches. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Dresden  flowers  referred  to  arc  a  feature  of  this 
service,  and  indeed  of  decorative  Rockingham  porce- 
lain of  the  post  1830  period.  These  are  finely  modelled, 
naturally  coloured  or  gilded  applied  flowers,  formed 
petal  by  petal  from  thin  porcelain.  The  landscapes 
(No.  5)  to  which  reference  is  made  include  mansions  of 
note,  for  example,  Wentworth  House,  Seat  of  Earl 
I 'it:  william,  Yorkshire,  and  places  of  natural  beauty  - 
Rydal  Water,  near  Ivy  Cottage,  Westmorland. 

Another  design  of  comport  (No.  3),  called  in  the 
contemporary  account  'grand  baskets',  is  particularly 
distinctive  in  appearance : 

Eight  grand  baskets  supported  by  entwined  oak,  with  ivy, 
coloured  after  nature.  An  open  basket  with  a  wreath  of  the 
union  flowers,  covered  with  frosted  gold  chased,  and  a 
pine-cup  in  the  centre,  formed oj  the  branches,  leaves  and 
fruit  of  the  red  guava,  as  grown  by  Mr.  Cattley  oj 
Barnett.  When  dressed,  the  pine  surmounts  the  cup,  and 
the  grapes  surround  it,  and  show  through  and  cover  the 
open  part  of  the  basket. 

Obviously,  to  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  the  service 
one  must  imagine  it  dressed  with  fruit  as  the  above 
description  indicates. 
The  fruit  stands  (No.  4),  which  have  in  previous 


4.  Mulberry  basket  with  Union  flowers  in  the  centre, 
perhaps  painted  by  Thomas  Brentnall. 

Height:  g  \  inches. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

5.  Detail  of  base  of  one  of  the  comports  showing  a  finely 
painted  landscape  named  on  the  underside  'Buttermere, 
Cumberland' .  Note  the  trellis  gilding  and  burnished  oak  leaf 
and  acorn  decoration. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  oJ'Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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6.  Pineapple  comport  showing  the  careful  attention  to  realism 
in  the  modelling  of  these  pieces. 
Height:  io£  inches. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


7.  Tropical  comport  with  border  formed  of  carefully  modelled 
exotic  fruits,  each  named  in  script  beneath  the  rim. 
Height:  g\  inches. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


accounts  been  referred  to  as  'blackberry  stem'  com-  n 
ports,  should  in  fact  be  described  as  'mulberry  stem'. 
Only  three  of  the  original  four  pieces  remain. 

Four  mulberry-baskets  for  peaches,  &c. ;  an  open 
wicker-basket  supported  by  the  mulberry;  four  pine- 
baskets  supported  by  the  pine-apple. 

This  account  gives  few  words  to  the  description  of  : 
these  latter  comports  (No.  6),  but  for  sheer  realism  ; 
they  are  unsurpassed,  each  basket  being  supported  on  a 
stem  formed  as  a  perfectly  modelled  pineapple.  The 
colours  are  realistic,  and  the  spiky  leaves  above  the 
fruit  are  exactly  formed  and  sharp  to  the  touch. 

There  are  eight  fruit  stands  of  'tropical'  design  (No. 
7),  and  described  as  follows  in  the  contemporary 
account : 

eight  tropical  comports,  supported  by  the  growing  sugar 
cane,  and  formed  of  a  wreath  of  fruits,  East  and  West 
Indian,  viz.,  the  white  guava,  the  custard  apple,  the 
logon,  the  mangostan,  the  alligator  pear,  the  okee,  the 
mammee  (jrom  which  the  jellies  are  made)  and  the  Malay 
apple.  The  views  are  colonial. 

The  supporting  pillar  and  the  dish  of  the  stand  is 
formed  to  give  a  tree-like  appearance,  with  a  rim  of 
overhanging  leaves  and  the  modelled  exotic  fruit.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Bramelds  had  taken  care  that  the  fruits 
should  be  accurately  depicted,  for  each  is  named  in  red 
script  beneath  the  rim.  However,  in  spite  of  this 
exotic  touch,  the  characteristic  decoration  familiar  to 
their  artists  is  there  beside  the  tropical,  for  the  centre 
of  each  dish  is  painted  with  roses,  shamrocks,  thistles  | 
and  leeks,  motifs  which,  together  with  oak  leaves  and 
acorns,  are  to  be  found  in  some  form  on  all  pieces  in 
the  service.  On  the  base  of  every  comport  are  two 
named  landscapes  painted  in  shaped  panels  (No.  5)  on 
opposing  sides  of  the  foot.  To  maintain  the  exotic  feel, 
the  tropical  stands  are  decorated  with  mainly  colonial 
views.  These  include  Cardiff  Hall,  famaica;  The  Great 
Teniple  at  Bode  Gyah ;  and  The  Bertiar  Pagoda,  Benares. 

Simpler  in  design  are  the  eight  'single-dress  plates', 
(No.  8).  The  stem  is  formed  as  a  wheatsheaf,  modelled 
in  such  fine  detail  that  each  separate  stalk  is  defined,  t 
The  ears  of  wheat  splay  out  at  the  top  to  form  a 
support  for  the  dish,  and  a  three  dimensional  effect  is 
achieved  by  allowing  several  perfectly  formed  ears  of 
wheat  to  hang  below  the  dish.  The  naturalistic  appear- 
ance is  emphasised  by  the  pink  convolvulous  flowers 
which  entwine  the  wholesheaf.  The  dish  itself  is  simpler 
than  most,  having  a  plain  edge  and  a  pierced  border, 
with  the  usual  Union  emblems  painted  in  the  centre. 

Four  comports  of  very  striking  design  (No.  9)  are 
described  as  follows  in  the  contemporary  account: 

Four  shell  comports  for  conserves;  the  limpet-shell,  with 

muscles  (sic)  and  samphire  supported  on  red  coral;  the 

views  marine. 

Here  again  the  paintings  on  the  base  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  design,  being  sea  or  river  views  - 


8.  Single  dress  plate, 

the  stem  formed  as  a  whcatsheaf 
entwined  with  pink  convolvulous. 
Height :  9  inches. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

9.  Shell  comport  for  conserves 
modelled  as  a  limpet  shell  supported  on 

a  stem  of  red  coral.  The  scenes  on  the  bases 
are  mostly  seascapes. 
Height :  8  inches. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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io.  The  elaborate  griffin  mark  which  is  printed  in  puce  on  all 
pieces  in  the  Royal  Service.  The  legend  reads,  'Rockingham 
Works/Brameld/Manufacturcr  to  the  King/Queen  and 
Royal  Family'.  The  date  1832  is  written  in  gilt  and  appears 
on  the  dessert  plates  only. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Dover  Castle,  Kent,  and  The  Clyde  from  Erskine  Ferry 
arc  examples. 

Probably  the  most  striking  of  the  main  pieces  are  the 
wine  coolers  (front  cover),  now  seven  in  number. 

Eight  ice-cellars;  an  elevated  vase,  ( much  admired  lor  its 
symmetry  and  outline)  supported  upon  the  redberry  holly, 
with  snow  scenes  below;  the  handles  oj  knotted  branches 
and  the  leafage  of frosted  gold ,  tailing  carelessly  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  vase  oj  massive  burnished  gold.  On  each 
side  is  a  large  painting  in  enamel,  in  a  wreath  of  frosted 
gold.  Eight  of  the  subjects  are  original  designs  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works,  and  eight  arc  from  the  modern 
English  school. 


The  admired  vase  shape  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  origin- 
al design  of  the  Bramelds,  since  it  is  clearly  an  adapt- 
ation of  the  very  popular  Warwick  vase  form.  How- 
ever, the  embellishments  were  entirely  their  own,^nd 
the  decoration  of  these  pieces  received  probably  more 
attention  than  any  other  items  in  the  Royal  Dessert 
Service.  Their  function  is  echoed  by  the  snow  scenes  on 
the  base  and  the  realistically  modelled  holly  which 
forms  the  stem.  Most  striking,  however,  are  the  large 
and  beautifully  painted  scenes  that  decorate  each  side, 
tilling  the  area  between  the  handles. 

While  on  the  subject  of  decoration,  it  is  perhaps  ap- 
propriate to  return  to  such  information  as  is  available 
about  the  artists  who  worked  on  the  Royal  Service, 
notably  the  details  given  in  the  newspaper  extract 
quoted  earlier.  This  states  that  the  modeller  of  the  ser- 
vice was  Mr.  Griffin.  From  other  sources  we  know  that 
this  was  Thomas  Griffin,  who  succeeded  Edward  Keys 
in  1826  as  foreman  of  the  figure  department  at  Derby. 
Griffin  had  worked  as  a  modeller  at  Derby,  but  by  1827 
he  was  in  Swinton,  and  perhaps  remained  there  until  at 
least  1832,  when  he  was  working  on  the  Royal  Dessert 
Service. 

Of  the  artists  named  in  the  1832  newspaper  extract, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Royal  Arms  were  the  work  of  Mr. 
Speight,  Jr.  Jewitt  also  attributes  the  heraldic  painting 
on  the  King's  service  to  Speight.  This  was  George 
Speight  (1 808-1879),  a  talented  young  Swinton-bom 
artist  from  a  family  with  long  traditions  in  the  pottery 
trade.12  Speight's  style  of  painting  is  better  known  to 
us  than  most  other  Rockingham  artists,  since  he  signed 
his  work  on  occasion,  and  a  number  of  plaques  by  him 
exist.13 

Of  the  other  artists  named,  Brctnell  is  Thomas 
Brentnall  (c.  1801-c.  1869),  who  was  originally  em- 
ployed as  a  flower  painter  at  Derby  before  going  on  to 
Rockingham,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  china 
painter  at  least  as  early  as  183 1.  Best  known  for  his 
flower  paintings,  it  is  probably  to  him  we  must  attri- 
bute the  sprays  of  Union  flowers  in  the  centrcof  certain 
of  the  comports  as  may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  No.  4. 

Bayley  is  William  Willis  Bailey,  born  in  1806,  who 
is  known  to  have  been  working  at  Rockingham  as  a 
china  painter  from  1828  onwards.  A  signed  plaque  by 
him  of  a  dog  chasing  game  is  recorded;14  he  also 
painted  landscapes.  A  versatile  artist,  after  leaving 
Rockingham,  probably  during  the  1830s,  he  began 
work  as  an  independent  decorator.15 

The  final  artist  stated  to  have  worked  on  the  Royal 
service  -  Pedley  -  presents  certain  problems,  as  no 
artist  of  this  name  has  formerly  been  recorded  as  work- 
ing at  Rockingham.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  Henry 
Pedley,  who  previously  worked  as  a  gilder  at  Derby.16 
As  the  newspaper  extract  implies,  other  artists  were 
also  employed  on  the  service,  but  they  are  not  named. 1 7 

The  prestige  of  producing  a  service  for  the  King  was 
considerable,  and  if  this  was  in  any  way  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  several  others  had  been  commissioned,  the 
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Bramelds  seem  to  have  determined  to  outdo  their 
rivals  in  magnificence.  It  cost  them  too  much,  it  took 
them  too  long,  but  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  the  un- 
doubted impression  which  the  service  made,  and 
gained  the  right  to  incorporate  the  words  'Manufac- 
turer to  the  King'  in  their  factory  mark.18  On  the  items 
in  the  Royal  Service  itselt,  an  elaborate  mark  was  used. 
(No.  10),  consisting  of  a  puce  griffin  surrounded  by  an 
ornate  floral  wreath,  and  including  the  legend  'Manu- 
facturer to  the  King/Queen  and  Royal  Family  . 

Other  important  commissions  followed  on  the 
King's  order.  As  early  as  October  1830,  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland  had  placed  a  request  tor  a  service  in  which 
the  comports  were  to  be  of  the  same  design  as  those  for 
the  King,  and  at  this  stage,  one  imagines,  little  more 
than  drawings  can  have  been  available.  In  t 8 3 3  the 
Duke  ot  Sussex  ordered  a  service  which  was  to  be 
similar  to  William  iv's,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,19 
and  commissions  were  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  King  of 
the  Belgians.20  A  breakfast  set  was  made  for  Queen 
Adelaide.21 

The  remaining  hundred  and  nineteen  plates  and 
fifty-four  principal  pieces  of  the  Rockingham  Royal 
Service  are  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  kept  at  Buckingham  Palace,  where  they  are  now 
used  on  state  occasions,  although  chiefly  as  decorative 
rather  than  functional  items.  The  appearance  of  the 
service  when  seen  in  its  entirety  is  indeed  impressive. 

One  would  like  to  be  able  to  record  that  after  pro- 
ducing this  'chef  d'oeuvre',  as  Jewitt  termed  it,  the 
Bramelds  went  from  strength  to  strength,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  They  had  rarely  been  able  to  cope 
with  financial  affairs,  and  it  was  only  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Earls  Fitzwilliam  that  they  remained  in 
business  as  long  as  they  did.  By  1842  mounting  debts, 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  meet,  decided  the  issue 
and  the  Rockingham  Works  closed  in  that  year. 

The  authors  would  like  to  record  their  sincere  thanks 
to  Mr.  Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue  and  Miss  Jane  Hoos  oj 
The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  for  their  help  and  courtesy 
during  the  preparation  oj  this  article. 


NOTES 

1 .  Recent  research  has  shown  that  porcelain  was  supplied  by 
the  Rockingham  Works  to  its  patron  Earl  Fitzwilliam  as 
early  as  1825  -  see  Alwyn  and  Angela  Cox.  T/ic 
Rockingham  Works  (1974),  published  by  Sheffield  City 
Museum. 

2.  R.  Fulford.  Hanover  to  Windsor  (i960),  p.  28. 

3.  From  the  diary  of  Lord  Ellenborough  published  in 

A.  Aspinall's  Three  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Diaries (1952), 
p.  128. 

4.  L.  Jewitt.  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1887),  Vol.  1,  p.  505. 


5.  Fwo  specimen  plates  may  be  seen  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Others  arc  shown  in  D.  G.  Rice's  The 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Rockingham  Pottery  and  Porcelain  (1971). 
plates  IV,  V  and  VI. 

6.  T.  A.  Lockctt.  Davenport  Pottery  and  Porcelain  1704-1887 
(1972),  p.  80. 

7.  L.  Jewitt.  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1878),  Vol.  I,  p.  513 
x.  J.  Timbs.  Curiosities  of  London  (1855),  p.  606. 

9.  Wentworth  Woodhousc  Muniments  F  (io6)c,  deposited 
111  Sheffield  City  Library.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam' s  Wentworth  Estates 
Company  for  permission  to  quote  from  the  Wentworth 
Muniments. 

10.  Wentworth  Woodhousc  Muniments  A-361. 

11.  L.  Jewitt.  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1878),  Vol.  1,  p.  514. 
1  2.  The  Speight  family  had  connections  with  the  Swinton 

Pottery  (later  renamed  the  Rockingham  Works)  from  at 
least  1796,  when  the  name  of  William  Speight,  potter, 
occurs  in  a  list  of  Swinton  men  liable  for  service  in  the 
local  militia. 

13.  Sec  D.  G.  Rice.  Rockingham  Ornamental  Porcelain  (1965), 
plate  12. 

14.  Ibid,  plate  98. 

15.  A  documentary  dessert  service  decorated  by  Bailey  at 
Wath-upon-Dearne,  a  neighbouring  township  of 
Swinton,  was  sold  at  Christies  in  November  1973.  The 
items  in  this  service,  many  of  which  bear  Bailey's 
signature,  are  superbly  painted  with  scenes  ot  figures  in 
landscapes,  the  themes  taken  from  contemporary  works  of 
art  and  poetry.  The  style  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  scenes 
which  appear  on  the  wine  coolers  in  the  Royal  Service. 

16.  A  Henry  Pedley  appears  in  a  list  of  Derby  workmen 
compiled  in  1832  and  published  in  J.  Haslem's  The  Old 
Derby  China  Factory  (1 876),  p.  3  5,  where  he  is  described 
as  a  gilder. 

There  is  also  a  reference  to  a  Henry  Pedley  in  an  1859  list 
of  Coalport  painters  reproduced  in  G.  A.  Goddcn's 
Coalport  and  Coalbrookdale  Porcelains  (1970),  p.  100. 
A  Richard  Pedley  is  known  to  have  been  at  Mmtons  at 
least  from  1834  to  1836.  In  the  1841  Census  he  is 
described  as  a  gilder  -  see  G.  A.  Godden's  Minton  Pottery 
and  Porcelain  of  the  First  Period  170.3-1850(1968),  p.  132. 
Since  a  number  of  Rockingham's  best  artists  originated 
from  the  Derby  factory,  it  is  probable  that  the  Pedley 
mentioned  by  Haslem  was  the  one  subsequently 
employed  at  Rockingham. 

17.  Jewitt  believed  that  Haigh  Hirstwood  and  his  sons 
William  and  Joseph  were  engaged  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Royal  Service  -  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1878), 
Vol.  1,  p.  462.  We  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  however, 
that  Haigh  Hirstwood  acted  as  the  Bramelds'  Agent  in 
York  from  1827  until  September  1833,  and  certainly  by 
June  1 834  he  had  left  their  employment  to  open  his  own 
china  warehouse  in  York. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Hirstwood,  aged  19,  in  September 
1 83 1  is  recorded  in  the  Swinton  Parish  Registers. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  neither  Haigh  nor  Joseph 
Hirstwood  played  any  significant  part  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Royal  Service. 

18.  The  mark  consists  of  a  griffin  passant  printed  in  puce, 
beneath  which  is  the  legend  'Rockingham  Works/ 
Brameld/ Manufacturer  to  the  King'.  It  is  the  most 
frequently  encountered  of  the  post  1830  Rockingham 
factory  marks. 

19.  Certain  items  identical  to  those  in  the  King's  service,  but 
not  originally  forming  part  of  it,  are  to  be  seen  in  public 
collections.  Sheffield  Museum  possesses  a  'grand  basket' 
with  guava  fruit;  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  York,  has  a 
'triple  dress  stand'  and  a  damaged  plate;  Rotherhani 
Museum  also  possesses  a  plate.  See  also  note  5. 

20.  L.  Jewitt.  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1878),  Vol.  1, 
p.  504  and  p.  514. 

21.  A  breakfast  cup  and  saucer  bearing  the  crowned 
monogram  ar  is  in  the  Sheffield  Museum  ami  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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James  Barry's  paintings  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  at  the  Adelphi  in  London,  1 777-1801 
Part  two:  the  fifth  and  sixth  pictures 
David  Allan 

The  first  part  of  this  major  reassessment  of  James  Barry's  principal 
oeuvre  was  published  in  The  Connoisseur  in  June  1974.  In  this  final 
article  the  author  gives  a  new  insight  into  the  historical  and 
cultural  preoccupations  of  Barry,  his  patrons  and  his  public. 


A  FTEB  working  for  eighteen  months,  from 
/  %  March  1777  until  October  1778,  James  Barry 
J_  m  had  virtually  finished  his  first  four  pictures  for 
the  Society  of  Arts  and  had  begun  to  make  plans  for 
the  fifth.  He  worked  continually  for  almost  a  year  on 
this  picture  and  then  in  September  1779,  began  to  col- 
lect material  for  the  final  composition;  all  six  pictures 
were  ready  for  their  first  exhibition  by  April  1783. 

Barry  called  his  fifth  picture  'a  limb  necessary  for  the 
uniformity  of  my  subject.  I  mean  the  Annual  distri- 
butions of  Rewards  made  by  [the]  Society'.  'There 
offers  here'  he  continued  in  his  letter  to  the  Society 
dated  28  October,  1778,  'a  proper  opportunity  of 
introducing  between  forty  and  fifty  portraits  of  such  of 
your  members  as  it  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Society  to  transmit  to  posterity  in  this 
work'.  This  letter  was  at  once  referred  by  the 
Society  to  its  Committee  of  Polite  Arts  which  reached 
the  rather  general  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of 
'Portraits  of  Members  ...  is  likely  in  its  consequences 
to  prove  beneficial  to  the  Society  and  therefore  proper 
to  be  carried  into  execution'.  Although  this  resolution 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Society  at  its  meeting  on  1  1 
November,  the  Committee  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion when  it  was  asked  to  reconsider  the  matter  on 
the  13th.  Eventually,  on  19  November,  the  Society 
accepted  two  motions  giving  some  general  guidance  to 
the  Artist: 

'that  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  are  proper  persons  to 
have  their  portraits  introduced  into  the  paintings  now 
executing  by  Mr.  Barry  .  .  .  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Artist  to  introduce  the  portrait  oj  Mr.  Shipley  as  the 
founder  of  tlie  Society'. 

However  this  did  not  mean  that  the  artist  could  pro- 
ceed. After  postponing  the  question  from  25  November 
to  9  December,  the  Society  defined  'the  Presidency'  as 
'the  original  President,  and  Vice  Presidents  and  such  of 
their  Successors  in  office,  as  far  as  may  be  complied 


with,  who  continued  therein  during  their  lives  or  to 
the  present  time'  and  resolved  that  'Portraits  of  the 
Ladies  who  are  members  or  have  continued  so  during 
their  lives  be  also  introduced  into  the  painting'.  Before 
this  on  4  December,  Samuel  More,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  seems,  to  have  begun  approaching  the 
Presidency.  Letters  have  survived  which  show  that  on 
that  day  both  Lord  Radnor  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
wrote  saying  they  were  'always  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  Society'.  On  13  December  Sir 
George  Savilc  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  give  a  sitting 
'after  the  holidays'.  The  next  day  Charles  Marsham 
wrote  from  Weymouth  promising  to  sit  'on  his  return 
to  London' ;  Lord  Romney  wrote  from  Maidstone  to 
say  that  he  was  'always  ready'  and  Earl  Percy  from 
Northumberland  House  was  'always  happy'.  On  the 
15  December  John  Eckersall  wrote  to  say  that  the  only 
portrait  of  his  late  father  available  for  copying  was 
unsuitable  and  on  the  16th  Lord  Harcourt  wrote  to  say 
where  a  portrait  of  his  father  could  be  found.  These 
replies  were  all  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
held  on  the  16  December  when,  almost  as  an  after- 
thought a  motion  was  carried  'that  a  copy  of  the  Several 
Resolutions  relative  to  the  introducing  Portraits  into 
the  Paintings  carrying  on  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Great  Room  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Barry'.1 

Thus  seven  weeks  after  his  first  approach  to  the 
Society  the  artist  was  given  permission  to  proceed.  His 
terms  of  reference  left  him  with  the  possibility  of 
including  some  thirty-four  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, nine  Lady  members  and  William  Shipley  - 
assuming  of  course  that  he  could  obtain  either  sittings 
or  portraits  to  copy.  By  1783  when  he  wrrotc  his 
Account  he  had  only  included  Shipley,  two  lady  mem- 
bers and  fourteen  portraits  from  the  Presidency.  Of  the 
fifteen  other  portraits  present  in  the  painting  three 
were  unnamed  by  Barry,  six  were  ordinary  members 
of  the  Society,  one  was  Samuel  More  the  Secretary, 
and  five  were  not  members  at  all.  In  choosing  this 
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latter  group  Barry  was  clearly  guided  by  his  current 
preoccupation  with  fame  and  virtue  and  was  by  no 
means  uninfluenced  by  personal  predilections  and  cur- 
rent literary  fashions.  Idealism  and  eccentricity,  need- 
less to  say,  went  hand  in  hand. 

The  1783  description  of  the  picture  runs:  'The  sitting 
figure  in  the  corner  of  the  picture,  who  holds  the 
instrument  of  the  institution  in  his  hand,  is  Mr. 
Shipley  .  .  .  One  of  the  two  farmers,  who  are  produc- 
ing specimens  of  corn  to  Lord  Romney,  the  President, 
is  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  [member  and  friend  of  Barry], 
near  him  is  Mr.  More,  secretary  to  the  Society.  On  one 


1.  James  Barry.  The  fifth  picture  for  the  Society  of  Arts  Great 
Room:  the  Distribution  of  Premiums  in  the  Society  oj  Arts, 
15  feet  2  inches  x  11  feet  10  inches,  East  Wall,  right  side. 
The  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


2.  Key  to  portraits  in  the  fifth  Picture 

1.  Arthur  Young  2.  Samuel  More  3.  Charles  Marsham 

4.  William  Shipley  5.  An  unnamed  'farmer'  6.  Lord  Romney 

7.  Owen  Salusbury  Brereton  8.  Prince  of  Wales  8a.  Joshua 

Steele  9.  Duchess  of  Northumberland  10.  Earl  Percy  11.  Sir 

George  Savile  12.  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester  13.  Mrs. 

Montagu  14.  Unnamed  head  15.  Soamejenyns  16.  Unnamed 

'young  female'  17.  James  Harris  18.  Unnamed  female  head 

19.  Unnamed  girl  holding  a  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

20.  Duchess  of  Rutland  21.  Dr.  Johnson  22.  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  23.  Unnamed  female  figure  24.  Dejected  boy 
25  William  Locke  26.  Premium-winning  boy  27  Duke  of 
Northumberland  28.  Dr.  William  Hunter  29.  Edmund  Burke 
30.  Duke  of  Richmond  31.  2nd  Earl  of  Radnor  32.  Edward 
Hooper  33.  Kcane  Fitzgerald  34.  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  35.  Lord 
Folkestone  36.  1st  Earl  of  Radnor. 

side  of  Lord  Romney  is  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsham,  v. p., 
on  the  other,  and  between  him  and  .  .  .  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  is  habited  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  is 
Salisbury  Brereton,  Esq.  v. p.;  towards  the  centre  of  the 
picture  is  .  .  .  Mrs.  Montagu,  [lady  member]  who  is 
earnestly  recommending  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
a  young  female,  whose  work  she  is  producing :  around 
her  stand  the  late  Duchess  of  Northumberland  [lady 
member]  the  Earl  Percy,  v. p.,  Joshua  Steele,  v. p.,  Sir 
George  Savile,  v. p.,  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
[non-member],  Soamejenyns  [ordinary  member]  and 
James  Harris  [non-member].  Near  Mrs.  Montagu 
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[lady  member]  stand  the  .  .  .  Duchesses  of  Rutland  and 
Devonshire  [both  non-members] .  Between  them  I 
have  placed  that  venerable  sage,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
[ordinary  member],  who  is  pointing  out  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

Further  on  is  .  .  .  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  v.p.,  and 
near  him  .  .  .  Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  [member  in  arrears] 
.  .  .  Edward  Hooper  and  Keane  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  and 
v.p.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  v.p.,  the  Earl 
of  Radnor,  v.p.,  William  Locke  and  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  [both  ordinary  members]  arc  looking  at  some 
drawings  by  a  youth,  who  had  obtained  the  premium 
of  the  silver  pallet;  behind  him  is  a  boy  with  a  port- 
folio under  his  arm,  in  whose  countenance  and  action 
I  wished  to  mark  dejection  and  envy  .  .  .  The  clergy- 
man behind  is  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  v.p.,  behind  him  is 
the  late  Lord  Radnor,  v.p.,  and  Lord  Folkestone,  who 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Society. 

In  the  background  appears  part  of  the  waterfront  of 
Somerset  House  [and]  St.  Paul's .  . .  [and]  in  the  corners 
.  .  .  are  specimens  of  cotton  [and]  indigo.  There  are 
also  gun-barrels  .  .  .  maps,  charts,  madder,  cochineal,  a 
gun-harpoon  for  striking  whales  .  .  .  English  carpets 
and  large  paper  ...  for  copperplate  printing.  As  the 
Society  have  given  premiums  for  history  painting  and 
sculpture,  I  have  introduced  a  picture  and  a  statue  in 
the  background:  the  picture  of  which  part  only  is  seen, 
is  tfee  fall  of  Lucifer,  a  design  which  I  made  about  five 
years  since,  when  the  Royal  Academy  had  selected  six 
of  us  to  paint  each  a  picture  for  St.  Paul's  cathedral:  the 
statue  is  the  Grecian  Mother,  who  .  .  .  dying  and 
attentive  only  to  the  safety  of  her  child,  is  putting  it 
back  from  her  breast,  after  which  it  is  striving'  (Nos. 

I_2)-2 

This  was  the  picture  as  it  would  have  appeared  when 
first  exhibited  in  April  1783  -  without  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  head  -  he  would  not  be  available  for  a  sitting 
until  1789.  The  Society  can  have  taken  no  exception  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  Prince  at  this  time  a  potential 
Patron  of  the  Society,  or  of  Samuel  More  the  Secret- 
ary. Of  the  six  ordinary  members  Barry  selected, 
Young  was  the  most  acceptable  by  virtue  of  his  contri- 
bution to  the  Society's  work  and  Johnson  for  his 
general  reputation.  William  Lock,  though  active  as  a 
patron  of  the  arts  was  not  prominent  in  the  Society's 
affairs  and  was  probably  included  because  Barry  knew 
him  through  the  Burney  circle.  Burke  and  Hunter 
were  famous  for  their  work  outside  and  not  inside  the 
Society,  and  Soamejcnyns  presents  what  Dr.  Ronald 
Rompkey,  his  most  recent  biographer  calls  'a  curious 
case  of  membership  or  non-membership".  Jenyns  had 
first  been  elected  in  1761  but  never  paid  his  sub- 
scription. Only  after  he  had  seen  himself  in  Barry's 
painting  did  he  rejoin  the  Society.  Dr.  Rompkey 
suggests  that  Barry  had  been  impressed  by  Jenyns'  A 
view  of  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1776),  an  apologia  for  Christianity  on  ethical  grounds.3 

Next  to  Jenyns  is  James  Harris,  also  an  mp,  and 


3.  James  Barry.  Samuel  Johnson  (23^  x  21  inches) 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London. 


4.  James  Barry.  Edward  Hooper.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 


author  though  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  and 
beyond  Harris  is  one  of  the  two  unnamed  female 
portraits  Barry  included  in  the  picture.  The  other  is 
shown  as  a  figure  standing  behind  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  may  conceivably  be  a  portrait  of  Lady 
Betty  Germaine.  In  the  1783  Account  Barry  complained 
that  after  being  'long  delayed'  by  the  Society's  Secret- 
ary he  could  not  obtain  a  picture  to  copy  of  this 
important  deceased  Lady  Member  and  so  omitted  her 
from  the  composition.  However  it  is  quite  likely  that 
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„•  subsequently  decided  to  suggest  her  presence  by  this 
irtially  hidden  figure  in  widow's  weeds.  As  to  what 
e  called  'the  two  beautiful  duchesses  of  Rutland  ami 
Devonshire'  they  were  not  members,  ami  he  probably 
teluded  them  to  show  he  was  the  equal  of  Reynolds 
ul  Gainsborough  in  portraying  feminine  beauty,  a 
iew  evidently  not  shared  by  Horace  Walpole  w  ho 
)mmcnted:  'tor  Mrs.  Montagu  and  her  pupil  duchess- 
i  and  her  chamberlain,  the  Doctor  [Johnson],  they  arc 
ustled  into  such  a  mob  of  heads  that  you  would  think 
lem  crowding  out  ot  Ranelagh,  and  so  unlike  they 
e,  that  I  did  not  know  which  was  which'. 4 
The  National  Portrait  Gallery's  portrait  ot  Johnson 
/  Barry  (No.  3),  which  has  been  enthusiastically 
ceptcd  as  a  likeness,  is  one  ol  a  number  ot  working 
;rsions  and  associated  works  connected  with  the  titth 
icturc  for  the  Society  ot  Arts  which  have  fortunately 
irvived.  Others  are  the  portraits  of  Edward  Hooper 
i  the  Earl  ot  Malmesbury's  collection  (No.  4),  that  of 
ic  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  the  present  Duke's 
Election  (No.  5)  and  The  Prince  of  Wales  as  St. 
<eorge  in  the  Crawford  Art  Gallery  at  Cork  (No.  6). 
an  y  did  not  get  a  sitting  from  the  Prince  until  1789, 
>  it  was  not  until  that  year  that  he  could  announce  the 
ompletion'  of  the  work.  Even  so,  in  1801  he  was  to 


add  his  designs  for  a  national  coinage  and  tor  a  tea 
kettle  to  the  left-  and  right-hand  corners  respectively, 
and  'a  tew  other  particulars',  which  he  did  not  specify.5 

Although  Barry  complained  in  1783  that  his  fifth 
picture  cost  him  'more  time  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
work",  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  from  as  early  as 
September  1779  his  thoughts  were  turning  towards 
the  sixth  picture  and  it  is  probable  that  he  spent  at  least 
three  and  a  half  years  on  this,  the  final  picture  ot  the 
series.  His  intention  was  to  illustrate  'Elysium,  or  the 
state  of  final  retribution',  and  he  appealed  for  'portraits 
ot  philosophers,  lawgivers,  poets  or  other  personages 
of  any  age  or  nation  whose  discoveries  and  abilities  in 
useful  arts  or  letters  have  been  beneficial  to  mankind'. 
The  Penn  family  supplied  him  with  a  medallion  of 
William  Penn  to  copy,  Sir  William  Musgrave  gave 
him  the  use  of  his  extensive  collection  of  engraved 
portraits,  and  Timothy  Hollis  drew  his  attention  'to 
many  of  the  excellent  characters  found  in  modern 
history,  with  whose  portraits  his  portfolios  were  fur- 
nished'.0 By  April  1783,  when  the  first  exhibition  of 
pictures  began,  the  Elysium  portrayed  a  hundred  and 
seventeen  personages,  falling  into  the  following  cate- 
gories and  periods: 

The  sheer  physical  labour  of  the  undertaking  was  so 


James  Barry.  Hugh,  1st  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
)  x  58  inches, 

he  Duke  of  Northumberland. 


6.  James  Barry.  The  Prince  of  Wales  as  St.  George, 

94  x  58  inches. 

Crawford  Art  Gallery,  Cork. 
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Antiquity  ( Classical) 

POETS  AND  WRITERS 

ARTISTS 

Alcaeus 

Appelles 

Homer 

Callimachus 

Menander 

Pamphilus 

Sapho 

Phidias 

Terence 

The  Syconian  Maid 

Virgil 

LEGISLATORS 

STATESMEN  AND 

Lycurgus 

MEN  OF  ACTION 

Numa 

Alexander  the  Great 

Solon 

Antoninus 

Brutus  the  Elder 

PHILOSOPHERS 

Brutus  the  Younger 

Archimedes 

Cato 

Aristotle 

Epaminondas 

Plato 

Minos 

Socrates 

Trajan 

Thales 

Zaleucus 

Zeno 

Antiquity  ( non-Classical ) 

MEN  OF  RELIGION 

POETS  AND  WRITERS 

Bramah 

Ossian 

Manco  Capac 

Confucius 

Dark  ana'  Middle  Ages 

ARTISTS 

PHILOSOPHERS 

Cimabue 

Roger  Bacon 

LEGISLATORS 

Alfred  the  Great 

Fourteenth  Century 

POETS  AND  WRITERS 

ARTISTS 

Boccaccio 

Giotto 

Chaucer 

Dante 

STATESMEN  AND 

Petrarch  and  Laura 

MEN  OF  ACTION 

Edward  the  Black  Prince 

Fifteenth  Century 

ARTISTS 

STATESMEN  AND 

Brunelleschi 

MEN  OF  ACTION 

Donatello 

Colombus 

Ghiberti 

Leonardo 

PATRONS  OF  GENIUS 

Massaccio 

Lorenzo  de  Medici 

Sixteenth  Century 

MEN  OF  RELIGION 

ARTISTS 

Pope  Adrian 

Annibal  Carracci 

Erasmus 

Correggio 

Diirer 

POETS  AND  WRITERS 

Michelangelo 

Ariosto 

Raphael 

Shakespeare 

Guilo  Romano 

Spenser 

Titian 

Tasso 

STATESMEN  AND  MEN 

PHILOSOPHERS 

OF  ACTION 

Copernicus 

Andrea  Doria 

More 

PATRONS  OF  GENIUS 

Francis  I 

Leo  x 

Seventeenth  Century 


MEN  OF  RELIGION 

Father  Paul 

POETS  AND  WRITERS 

Fenelon 

Cervantes 

Congreve 

Corneille 

Dry  den 

Jonson 

Milton 

Moliere 

Otway 

Racine 

PHILOSOPHERS 

Francis  Bacon 

Boyle 

Harvey 

Galileo 

Locke 

Molyneux 

Newton 

Pascal 


ARTISTS 

Domenchino 
Inigo  Jones 
Le  Brun 
Le  Sueur 
Poussin 
Rubens 
Van  Dyck 
Wren 

STATESMEN  AND 
MEN  OF  ACTION 

Henri  rv 
Peter  the  Great 

LEGISLATORS 

Grotius 
Pehn 

PATRONS  OF  GENIUS 

Arundel 
Charles  I 
Colbert 
Louis  xrv 


Earlier  Eighteenth  Century 


MEN  OF  RELIGION 

Bishop  Butler 

PHILOSOPHERS 

Shaftesbury 


POETS  AND  WRITERS 

Addison 
Feilding 
Pope 

Richardson 

Swift 

Thomson 


Later  Eighteenth  Century 


POETS  AND  WRITERS 

Goldsmith 
Gray 
Mason 
Sterne 


ARTISTS 

Hogarth 
Hussey 


great  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  Barry,  as  one  critical 
newspaper  pointed  out,  copied  several  of  his  portraits 
'from  the  frontispieces  of  books  [placing  them]  in 
Heaven  in  the  very  attitude  given  them  by  the  book- 
sellers'.7 No  doubt  he  reserved  most  of  his  creative 
skill  tor  the  overall  composition  of  the  picture  and  fof 
the  historical  and  philosophical  messages  implicit  in  the 
groupings  of  the  characters  he  selected. 

He  portrays  his  'great  and  good  men  of  all  ages' 
grouped  according  to  their  interests  and  attainments. 
Thus  in  the  left  portion  of  the  picture,  (Nos.  7,  8  and 
13)  appear  the  philosophers,  sitting  like  Annibale 
Carracci  s  Hercules,  in  the  shadow  of  a  palm  tree,  then 
comes  the  statesmen  and  lawgivers,  with  a  special 
group  of  seven  worthies -Epaminodas,  Socrates,  Cato, 
Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Marcus 
Brutus  -  conversing  together  as  in  Swift's  vision  of  the 
hereafter  and  accompanied  by  larger  standing  figures 
of  Lycurgus,  Penn  and  King  Alfred  posed  in  the  man- 
ner of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio's  Camillas  and  Brennas 
(Nos.  9,  10  and  14).  The  patrons  of  genius  range  on 
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7.  James  Barry.  The  sixth  picture  for  the  Society  of  Arts 
Great  Room :  Elysium  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution, 
left  panel  (the  whole  picture  covers  the  south  wall  and 
measures  42  feet  1 1  inches  x  1 1  feet  10  inches). 
The  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


8.  Key  to  the  lift  panel 
Top  range,  left  to  right: 

I.  Francis  Bacon  2.  Copernicus  3.  Galileo  4.  Newton 

5.  Superior  Angel  (added  1798)  6.  Superior  Angel  7.  as  5 
8.  3rd  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  9.  Locke  10.  Un-named  head 

II.  Zeno  12.  Aristotle  13.  Plato  14.  William  Harvey 
Middle  range,  left  to  right:  15.  Un-named  head  16.  Thales  17. 
Descartes  18.  Archimedes  19.  Inferior  Angel  20.  Roger  Bacon 
21.  Columbus  22.  Epaminondas  (the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  was  added  to  his  shield  in  1801)  23.  Socrates  24.  Cato 
25.  The  Younger  Brutus  26.  Sir  Thomas  More  27.  The  Elder 
Brutus  28.  William  Molyneux  29.  Robert  Boyle  Upper  right 
centre:  Bishop  Las  Casas  and  other  Dominicans  with  a  flock  of 
native  worshippers  (added  1801)  Upper  right:  31.  Manco 
Capac  32.  Confucius  33.  Bramah. 
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9.  Jami:s  Barry.  The  sixth  Picture  for  the  Society  of  Arts 
Great  Room:  Elysium  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution,  centre 
panel.  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


i  o.  Key  to  the  centre  panel 
Top  range,  left  to  right : 

i.  Otway  2.  Corneille  3.  Benjonson  4.  Terence  s.  Moliere 
6.  Racine  7.  Mcnander  8.  Congreve  9.  Ossian  10.  Sapho 
1 1.  Alcaeus  12.  Chaucer  13.  Un-nanied  figure  14.  Spenser 
15.  Shakespeare  16.  Milton  17.  Homer  18.  Virgil  19.  Fenelon 
20.  Un-nanied  figure  21.  Tasso  22.  Ariosto  23.  Dante  24. 
Petrarch  25.  Boccaccio  26.  Laura  Continuing  beyond  the  spear: 
27.  Ciniabue  28.  Giotto  29.  Diircr  30.  Brunelleschi 
3  1.  Massaccio  Lower  range,  left  to  right :  32.  Solon  33.  Numa 
34.  Lycurgus  3 5.  Zaleucus  36.  Penn  37.  Minos  38.  Alfred 
39.  Trajan  40.  Antoninus  41.  Peter  the  Great  42.  The  Black 
Prince  43.  Henry  iv  of  France  44.  Un-named  one-eyed  figure 
45.  Andrcad  Doria  46.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  47.  Louis  xiv 
48.  Alexander  the  Great  49.  Angel  strewing  flowers  (added 
1798)  Middle  range,  left  to  right :  50.  Swift  51.  Erasmus 
52.  Cervantes  S3-  Sterne  54.  Pope  55.  Inigo Jones  56.  Wren 
57.  Hogarth  Upper  middle  range,  left  to  right :  58.  William  Mason. 
59.  Gray  60.  Drydcn  61.  Addison  62.  Richardson  63.  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (added  1798)  64.  Goldsmith  65.  Thomson 
66.  Fielding  Continuing  beyond  the  spear:  67.  Van  Dyck 
68.  Rubens  69.  Le  Brun  70.  Le  Sueur  71.  Guilio  Romano 
72.  Reynolds  (added  179S)  73.  Giles  Hussey  74.  Un-named 
figure  Lower  range,  left  to  right:  75.  Un-named  harp  bearer 
76.  Origcn(addcd  1801)  77.  Bossuct (added  1801)  78.  Pascal 
79.  Bishop  Butler  80.  Expounding  Angel  81.  Archangel 
Gabriel  chief  of  the  Angelic  Guard  Continuing  beyond  the 
spear:  82.  Charles  1  83.  Colbert  84.  Leo  x  85.  Cassidorus 
86.  'An  Archangel  weighing  something  which  is  not  seen  as 
the  scales  come  below  the  frame". 
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cither  side  of  the  giant  archangel  with  the  spear,  in 
the  centre  panel,  and  the  men  of  religion  are  similarly 
divided.  Generally  speaking  poets  and  writers  are 
grouped  to  the  left  of  the  spear  and  artists  to  the  right, 
though  Hogarth  finds  himself  to  the  left  and  Homer, 
flanked  by  Milton  and  Virgil,  presides  in  the  top  centre 
over  the  entire  assemblage. 

There  were  also  twenty  or  more  angels  of  varying 
sizes  and  degrees  interspersed  amongst  the  saved, 
worshipping  God  and  guarding  the  clift  ot  heaven.  'In 
the  interior  and  distant  part  of  the  picture'  Barry 
painted  what  he  described  as  'many  figures  mostly 
females,  absorbed  in  glory'  (No.  9).  Tartarus  in  the  far 
left  corner  was  made  up  of  a  'kind  of  landscape  distant 
view  of  a  dreary  continent,  a  volcano  vomiting  out 
flames  and  men,  a  sea  and  cataract  of  fire  coming 
forward  and  tumbling  into  a  dark  gulph  .  .  .  from 
whence  issue  .  .  .  two  large  hands,  one  of  which  holds  a 
fire-fork  and  the  other  is  pulling  down  two  women  by 
the  hair,  who  make  part  of  a  group  of  large  figures .  .  . 
a  warrior,  a  glutton,  a  spendthrift,  a  detractor,  a  miser, 
and  an  ambitious  man'.  An  unnamed  tyrant,  a  Pope 
and  a  Covenanter  are  shown,  as  minute  figures  floating 
in  the  fiery  sea  (Nos.  1 1  and  12). 

Most  of  the  characters  are  engaged  in  some  action  or 
hold  some  object  related  to  their  special  interests. 
Galileo  has  his  telescope,  Boyle  holds  a  retort  (No.  7), 
Petrarch  holds  hands  with  Laura  (No.  9),  Titian  offers 
his  pallet  to  Raphael  (No.  11)  -  a  feature  which  pleased 
the  critical  Walpole  -  and  Shakespeare  sits  'in  a  care- 
less easy  action  with  loose  papers  flung  negligently 
about  him'  (No.  9).  Barry's  lengthy  account  of  the 
picture  is  full  of  literary  and  historical  allusions  and  he 
cites  Thomson's  Seasons  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  to 
assist  the  reader/ viewer  in  understanding  the  meaning 
of  the  work.  Every  detail  had  for  him  some  special 
significance  and  although  most  of  his  ideas  would  have 
been  commonplace  to  'progressive'  men  of  his  time 
his  nationality  and  his  religion  gave  it  a  personal  slant. 
In  a  prominent  position  near  Marcus  Brutus,  William 
Molyneux  'of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland'  is  shown  'with 
the  case  of  his  country  in  his  hand'  (No.  7).  Among  the 
poets  can  be  seen  Ossian  with  'the  Irish  Harp,  and  the 
lank  black  hair  and  open  unreserved  countenance, 
peculiar  to  his  country'  (No.  9) :  an  imaginary  figure 
'sent  to  Heaven'  by  Barry,  as  Horace  Walpole 
observed,  'after  obliging  him  first  to  go  and  be  born  in 
Ireland'.8 

By  stressing  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration, 
Barry  was  able  to  give  a  generous,  if  not  preponderant, 
representation  to  Catholic  heroes  in  the  Elysium, 
which  he  strengthened  by  the  additions  to  the  picture 
in  later  years.  Thus  Origen  and  Bossuet  match  Pascal 
and  Bishop  Butler  (No.  9),  Pope  Adrian  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  accompany  Grotius  (No.  11),  Roger 
Bacon  appears  in  the  full  habit  of 'an  English  Franciscan' 
and  Dominican  Friars  join  incense-bearing  cherubin  in 
an  act  of  worship  (No.  7).  In  Tartarus,  though  a 


worldly  Pope  flounders  in  the  fiery  sea,  Barry  is  far 
harsher  in  commenting  on 'the  wretch  on  his  left  [who] 
holds  that  execrable  engine  of  hypocrisy,  injustice  and 
cruelty,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant1  (No.  n).  For 
in  spite  of  his  love  of  Greek  republicanism,  it  was  said 
that  he  'invariably  worshipped  the  character  and 
memory  of  Charles  1,  and  detested  the  selfishness  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  parties  who  planned  and  achieved  his 
downfall'.  Beneath  the  sceptre  of  the  Archangel  he 
painted  the  famous  Van  Dyck  profile,  with  Colbert 
and  Francis  1  placed  to  echo  the  remainder  of  the  triple 
portrait  (No.  9). 9 

Barry  made  his  first  addition  to  the  Elysium  soon 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures  in  1783.  He  had  been 
so  upset  by  the  spreading  of  a  rumour  (apparently  by 
William  Peters)  suggesting  he  had  insulted  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  that  he  painted  in  a  blindfolded  figure  'with 
a  dagger  in  each  hand,  and  vipers  pulling  him  down  by 
the  ears'  (No.  11).  Ten  years  later  he  had  second 
thoughts  about  the  group  of  standing  legislators;  he 
regretted  having  shown  William  Perm  in  such  a 
prominent  position  but  could  only  rectify  his  'mistake' 
in  an  etching.  In  1798  he  made  several  additions  to  the 
painting  itself.  Behind  the  angel  or  'Superior  Intelli- 
gence' who  'is  discoursing  upon  the  Solar  System'  to 
Newton  and  his  companions,  Barry  painted  'two 
similar  intelligences'  (No.  7).  'Over  the  centre  group' 
(the  Legislators)  he  added  'another  angel  strewing 
flowers'  (No.  9)  which  is  probably  the  figure  holding 
the  basket  and  matching  in  its  position  and  gesture  the 
cheering  child  in  the  picture  of  the  Olympic  Victors  on 
the  opposite  wall.  To  the  group  of  writers  left  ot  the 
giant  archangel  with  the  spear,  he  added  the  German 
Jewish  philosopher,  Moses  Mendelssohn  (No.  9),  and 
to  the  artists  on  the  right  side  of  the  same  figure,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Below  Sir  Joshua  and  between 
Colbert  and  Francis  1  he  painted  in  Cassidorus  holding 
the  plan  of  the  convent  of  Viviers,  and  he  'strength- 
ened' the  Angelic  Guard  by  'three  large  ideal  figures' 
leaning  over  the  cliff  edge  (No.  1 1).  Finally  in  1801  he 
added  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Lcuctra  to  the  Shield  ot 
Epaminondas;  a  small  scale  group  of  male  and  female 
central  and  south  American  Indians,  worshipping  God 
under  the  guidance  of  Bishop  Las  Casas  and  a  Domini- 
can Friar,  to  the  area  just  above  the  figures  ot  Socrates 
and  his  companions;  and  large  portraits  of  Origen  and 
Bossuet,  to  the  space  between  King  Alfred's  harp 
bearer  and  the  back  of  Bishop  Butler's  head  (No.  7). 10 

The  picture  contains  at  least  twenty  obscure  heads 
and  figures  unnamed  by  Barry  or  by  subsequent 
writers.  These  may  have  been  painted  at  any  time 
between  1783  and  1801  when  he  made  his  last  mystify- 
ing pronouncement:  'There  are  also  a  few  other 
particulars  of  recent  introduction  in  this  Picture  ot  the 
Society  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Elysium,  but  whatever 
observations  may  occur  on  them  will  be  reserved  tor 
some  other  time,  as  this  letter  is  getting  too  long  and 
tiresome'.11 
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ii.  James  Barry.  The  sixth  picture  for  the  Society  of  Arts 
Great  Room :  Elysium  or  the  State  of  Final  Retribution,  right 
panel.  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 


12.  Key  to  right  panel 
Upper  range,  left  to  right : 

i.  Ghiberti  2.  Donatello  3.  Michelangelo  4.  Leonardo 

5.  Raphael  6.  Parmigianino  7.  Titian  8.  Correggio  9.  Appelles 

10.  One  of  a  group  of  unnamed  figures  Middle  range,  lift  to 

right:  11.  Domenichino  12.  Annibale  Carracci  13.  Phidias 

14.  'Two  Greek  Painters'  15.  Poussin  16.  The  Scycionian  Maid 

'with  the  shade  of  her  lover'  17.  Calhmachus  18.  Pamphilus 

19.  Angelic  Guard  (added  in  1798)  Lower  range,  left  to  right: 

20.  Francis  121.  Lord  Arundel  22.  Grotius  23.  Pope  Adrian  vi 
24.  Unnamed  figure,  possibly  Barn  veldt  25.  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Tartarus,  upper  range,  left  to  right:  26  A  Malicious 
Whisperer  27.  A  miser  28.  Pride  Tartarus,  middle  range,  left 

to  right:  29.  A  warrior  30.  A  spendthrift  3 1 .  An  Anonymous 
Detractor  32.  A  Woman  dragged  down  by  the  hair  33.  A 
Glutton  Tartarus,  bottom  range:  The  figures  of  an  enraged  King, 
a  Worldly  Pope  and  a  Covenanter  are  shown  at  the  bottom 
right  of  this  painting. 
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'The  other  time'  never  came,  and  Barry  died  four 
/ears  later  without  having  written  the  complete 
iccount  of  his  pictures  requested  by  the  Society.  The 
ceys  and  illustrations  which  accompany  this  article 
nay  enable  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  to  notice  details 
u  crlooked  by  the  present  writer.  Correspondence  will 
»e  welcomed. 
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GREENWICH  ARMOUR 
IN  THE  PORTRAITS  OF 
JOHN  MICHAEL  WRIGHT 


Guy  Wilson 


By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  become  common  practice  for 
great  officers  of  state  and  nobles  to  sit  for  their  portrait  wearing  armour  made  at 
Greenwich  fifty  or  eighty  years  before. 


Greenwich  armour 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
c.  1576. 

The  Armouries, 
H.  M.  Tower  of 
London. 


The  Royal  Armour  Workshop  at  Greenwich, 
active  between  1515  and  1637,1  was  the  only 
native  centre  for  the  production  of  high  quality 
armours,  and  even  this  was  chiefly  manned  by  im- 
ported 'Almain'  or  German  armourers  and  their 
descendants.  By  the  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  in  serious  difficulties  -  technical  ability 
seemed  to  be  in  decline,  and  in  the  harsh  economic 
climate  the  demand  for  expensive  armours  was  dimi- 
nishing. In  1630  a  full  scale  commission  was  ordered  to 
investigate  the  royal  armouries  and  complained  that 
the  workshop  produced  only  a  luxury  product, 
armours  for  troops  having  to  be  supplied  by  'emptions 
made  by  merchants,  or  by  armourers  in  London'.2 
Abolition  was  recommended  and  rejected,  but  the 
workshop  soon  died  a  natural  death.  The  latest  known 
example  of  Greenwich  work,  now  in  the  Tower 
Armouries,3  is  a  Greenwich  cuirassier  armour  of  c. 
1620,  but  it  is  by  no  means  typical  of  the  production  of 
the  workshop. 

As  the  seventeenth  century  continued,  the  demand 
for  fine  armour  practically  died  out,  and  only  royalty 
seemed  to  either  require  or  be  able  to  afford  it.  In 
general  armour  became  purely  utilitarian  and  as  the 
gun  became  a  more  effective  weapon  the  complete 
armour,  covering  the  body  from  head  to  foot,  gave 
way  entirely  to  the  three-quarter  armour,  the  half 
armour,  or  simply  the  cuirass  and  pot,  with  a  very 
heavy  and  strong  shot  proof  breast-plate  as  the  central 
feature.  Such  armours  were  used  especially  by  cavalry 
units  until  the  last  years  of  the  century,  but  by  then  the 
days  of  the  fine  armour,  as  much  a  symbol  of  status  as  a 
protective  garment,  were  long  gone,  and  the  armour 
industry  was  in  a  hopeless  decline,  as  witnessed  by  the 
account  book  of  Knole  (1647)  and  Ditchley  (1718) 
which  note  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  armour  as 
scrap  iron.4  But  if  no  longer  produced,  fine  armours 
for  long  retained  their  importance  as  symbols  of  status. 

The  Restoration  brought  a  vogue  for  portraits  in 
which  the  sitter  was  shown  wearing  what  was  by  then 
an  antique  armour,  usually  not  his  own  -  a  fashion 
which  was  to  last  for  many  years.  Marlborough  and 
his  successor  as  Captain  General,  the  second  Duke  of 


Ormonde,  were  both  painted  in  Greenwich  armours  at 
least  one  hundred  years  old.  The  171 3  portrait  of 
Ormonde  by  Michael  Dahl,  in  the  National  Port- 
rait Gallery,  shows  him  wearing  the  armour  of  Sir 
John  S  my  the  (now  in  the  Tower  Armouries5  and  date- 
able  to  1590-5).  The  Smythe  armour  seems  to  have 
been  something  of  a  favourite,  appearing  in  at  least 
seven  other  pictures.6  The  well-known  Hogarth 
'David  Garrick  as  Richard  in  shows  a  Greenwich 
armour  in  the  foreground.  George  Monck,  first  Duke 
of  Albermarle  was  often  painted  wearing  a  plain  late 
Greenwich  armour.  Charles  11  was  painted,  in  minia- 
ture, by  Samuel  Cooper  in  the  Lion  armour,7  a  French 
parade  armour  of  c.  1540  (now  also  in  the  Tower 
Armouries).8  Monck  too  appears  once  wearing  the 
Lion  armour,  in  a  portrait  by  John  Michael  Wright.9  A 
high  proportion  of  Wright's  sitters  are  in  fact  shown  in 
some  form  of  armour.  At  least  thirty  portraits  attri- 
buted to  his  hand  show  men  in  armour. 

Michael  Wright  is  himself  something  of  an  enigma. 
Vertue10  says  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  John 
Evelyn  in  his  diary  entry  for  3  October  1662  calls  him 
a  Scotsman.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker  is  the  foremost  of 
more  modern  scholars  to  have  followed  their  lead. 1 1 
However,  Thomas  Hearne,  gives  a  different  account  ot 
his  origins  and,  though  calling  him  William  Wright, 
seems  in  many  ways  a  more  reliable  source: 

'Mr.  William  Wright  of  London,  a  famous  painter  and 
Antiquarie  was  born  in  Shoe  Lane  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Andrews  Holborn.  In  his  youth  he  was  seduced  and 
persuaded  by  a  priest,  as  'tis  supposed  to  embrace  the 
Romish  Religion,  which  Priest  ( ij  he  was  such)  was  a 
Scotch-man  ( as  'tis  said)  by  birtii,  and  carried  him  with 
him  to  Scotland'.12 

Watcrhouse13  reproduces  the  record  of  the  baptism 
of  one  Michael  Wright  at  St.  Brides  Fleet  Street  on  25 
May  1617,  and  of  the  apprenticeship  to  George 
Jameson  of  Edinburgh  on  6  April  1636  of  'Michaell 
son  to  James  W,  tailor  citizen  of  London'.  Thus 
Hearne  may  well  be  correct  as  to  Wright's  early 
movements  if  not  the  reasons  behind  them. 

By  1647  Wright  was  in  Italy  and  in  the  following 
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year  he  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  Rome.14  But  his  renown  in  Italy  seems  to 
have  rested  only  in  part  on  his  ability  as  an  artist. 
Hearne  states: 

'After  this  he  became  acquainted  with  the  best  painters  in 
Rome,  at  ye  same  time  also  cultivating  his  genius  to 
antiquities  and  making  himself  known  to  the  most 
celebrated  Antiquaries  of  that  place  who  had  a  respect 
for  him,  and  were  very  ready  and  willing  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  to  him  . . .  These  qualifications  made  him 
so  much  taken  notice  of  that  for  that  reason  he  was 
recommended  to  the  Arch  Duke  of  Austria  to  be  his 
antiquary,  and  to  collect  and  pick  up  for  him  medals  and 
other  curiosities  in  antiquity.' 

Vertue  records  Wright  as  one  of  those  who  bought  at 
the  sale  of  the  Royal  collection  of  pictures  which  lasted 
from  1649  to  1653.  It  seems  that  at  this  time  he  was  still 
in  the  employ  of  Leopold  William  of  Austria  whom  he 
followed  to  Flanders.15  It  is  possible  that  he  visited 
England  to  buy  pictures  not  for  himself  but  for  his 
master.  By  1658  Wright  was  established  in  England, 
and  for  the  next  eighteen  years  he  was  in  great  demand 
as  a  portrait  painter.  But  he  seems  to  have  retained  the 
instincts  of  an  antiquarian  and  a  collector.  Evelyn 
records  on  6  May,  1664  seeing  his  collection  of  rare 
shells.  In  1686  he  went  to  Rome  as  steward  and 
secretary  to  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castelmaine,  on  his 
embassy  to  Pope  Innocent  xi.  Wright  s  career  never 
recovered  from  this  absence  from  England,  and  he 
soon  fell  upon  hard  times.  Vertue16  shows  him  selling 
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off  some  of  his  books  on  15  June,  1694,  and  Hearne 

records : 

'At  last  he  was  obliged,  to  supply  his  necessities,  to  sell 
not  only  his  books  ( which  were  very  curious)  but  his  old 
medals  and  seals  which  were  very  valuable. ' 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  liis  collection,  for  Vertue 
states  that  on  Wright's  death  in  1700  his  'fine  collection 
of  gems  and  coins'  was  purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

Thus  it  seems  that  Wright  was  recognised  during  his 
lifetime  as  a  considerable  antiquary.  We  are  perhaps 
entitled  to  expect  in  the  paintings  of  such  a  man  reason- 
able accuracy  in  the  depiction  of  historical  and  con- 
temporary details.  Confirmation  of  his  accuracy  can  be 
found  in  two  of  his  most  lastingly  famous  portraits  'a 
Highland  laird  in  his  proper  habit,  and  an  Irish  Torv  in 
his  country  dress'.17  The  portrait  of  the  Highland 
Chieftain  is  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallerv  of 
Scotland.  C.  R.  Beard18  described  it  as  one  of  the  few 
existing  'authentic  and  detailed  delineations  of  the 
Highland  garb  as  it  existed  in  the  Seventeenth  centurv'. 
Himself  a  considerable  expert  on  arms  and  armour, 
Beard  mentioned  the  accurate  portrayal  of  the  tvpical 
Scottish  all-steel  pistol  widi  a  scroll  butt  and  the  long 
graceful  flint-lock  fusil  which  occurs  in  this  picture,  as 
of  the  typical  Scottish  dirk  which  the  sitter  wears  in  his 
belt.  The  portrait  of  Sir  Neil  O'Neil,  the  Irish  Tory19 
(now  in  the  Tate  Gallery),  shows  a  similar  accuracy, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  Irish  Chieftain  shown  in 
Derricke's  Image  of  Ireland.20  The  jacket,  breeches, 
short  cloak,  and  short  spear  are  similar  in  each,  though 
Wright  shows  a  basket  hiltcd  sword  as  opposed  to  a 
plain  cross  hilt,  and  a  lower  helmet,  both  accurate 
representations  of  changed  fashions.  Also  to  be  seen  in 
the  picture  is  a  buckler  typical  of  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  -  of  round  form  with  two  rows  of 
semi-decorative  riveting,  and  a  Japanese  armour. 
Dennis  Farr21  could  find  no  connection  between 
O'Neil  and  the  orient,  and  could  suggest  only  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  armour  was  due  to  Wright's  own  taste : 
'The  simple  explanation  may  be  that  it  was  a  prized 
studio  property  not  necessarily  included  with  either  the 
sitter's  knowledge  or  consent'.  It  is  certainly  an  accur-  4 
ate  portrayal  of  a  Japanese  armour  of  the  period,  being 
very  similar  to  those  sent  to  James  1  by  the  governor  of 
Edo  in  161 3,  one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Tower 
Armouries.22  It  may  have  been  an  armour  Wright 
had  seen  and  sketched,  it  may  have  been  an  armour  he 
had  borrowed,  or  it  ma}-  have  been  an  armour  from  his 
own  collection.  It  does  seem  quite  possible  that  the 
armour  was  for  sometime  in  Wright's  studio.  It  was 
common  policy  for  artists  to  have  such  useful  props 
ready  to  hand,  and  Claude  Blair23  has  already  sug- 
gested that  the  Lion  armour  may,  at  one  time,  have 
formed  part  of  Wright's  studio  property.  Thus  in 
Wright's  painting  of  armour  one  may  assume  reason- 
able accuracv,  and  look  for  the  repetition  of  details 
which  may  suggest  the  use  of  one  armour  for  several 
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jitters,  and  thus  a  probable  origin  in  Wright's  studio. 

A  portrait  of  which  at  least  four  versions  exist,  all  in 
private  collections,  shows  a  man  in  a  typical  Greenwich 
tilting  armour  of  about  1600.  The  two-piece  coutcrs 
with  fan  plates  extending  round  the  inner  arm,  the 
steel  fastenings  of  breast  and  back  plate  (consisting  of  a 
bulged  and  adjustable  strap  fitting  over  a  pierced  stud 
and  retained  by  a  pin),  and  the  plain  and  robust  con- 
struction with  roped  edges  are  all  typical  of  the 
Greenwich  style.  Other  Greenwich  features  include 
the  splinting  of  the  upper  canon  to  give  extra  protec- 
tion to  the  elbow  joint,  and  the  simple  hinging  of  the 
lower  canon,  each  hinge  attached  by  two  small  rivets 
in  line.  To  the  right  side  of  the  breast  may  be  seen  a 
long  lance  rest.  The  metal  lug  extending  from  the 
centre  of  the  breast  plate  is  for  the  attachment  of  a 
drandguard,  an  extra  protection  for  the  upper  chest 
and  lower  fice  during  the  rigours  of  the  tilt.  Most 
Greenwich  armours  were  made  with  such  pieces 
detachable  so  that  the  armour  could  also  serve  in  the 
field  of  battle.  The  left  hand  rests  on  the  helmet  and 
raises  the  upper  part  of  the  two-piece  visor,  which 
changed  little  after  its  adoption  by  the  Greenwich 
craftsmen  in  the  mid  sixteenth  century.  Both  parts  are 
held  in  the  closed  position  by  spring  clips  (which  can 
also  secure  them  in  the  raised  position),  and  an  extend- 
ed locking  hook  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  accidental 
opening  during  combat.  The  ventilation  holes  are  all 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  visor,  the  left  side  being 
of  plain  metal  as  it  was  here  that  the  full  force  of  a  lance 
couched  across  an  opponent's  horse  might  be  expected. 
On  the  right  side  a  pierced  pin  protrudes  from  near  the 
top  of  the  lower  visor  for  the  attachment  of  a  grand- 
guard,  an  extra  piece  for  the  tilt  protecting  the  lower 
face  and  upper  chest.  Below  the  visor  may  be  seen  a 
pivot  hook  and  pierced  stud  on  either  side  of  the 
helmet  to  secure  the  hinged  check  pieces,  the  hinges  of 
which  are  attached  by  triangles  of  rivets,  another 
typical  Greenwich  feature.  On  the  plinth  alongside  the 
helmet  lies  a  small  sword  off.  1660,  and  a  left  hand  or 
bridle  gauntlet  en  suite  with  the  armour,  extending  up 
the  arm  in  triangular  form,  with  a  two  lame  thumb 
piece  and  two  lame  mitten  piece  for  the  fingers.  The 
armour  is  bright  and  plain  but  for  the  roped  edges  and 
the  'V'  shaped  nicks  from  the  centre  of  the  more  im- 
portant borders.  The  sitter  in  the  several  versions  of 
tins  portrait  has  been  variously  named  as  Edmund 
Brudenell,  Sir  Philip  Stapleton,  second  Lord  Arundell 
of  Wardour,  third  or  fourth  Lord  Arundell,  and  sixth 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Norfolk  or  third  Lord  Arundell 
seem  the  most  likely  candidates,  both  were  in  England 
in  the  1660s  when  the  portrait  must  have  been  painted, 
but  Arundell's  more  exalted  position  and  court  con- 
nections make  him  the  more  likely  subject.  Neither 
had  great  military  pretensions,  and  probably  their  only 
interest  in  armour  was  the  prestige  it  gave  to  a  sitter. 

In  Manchester  City  Art  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Inchequin,  datable  to  the  1660s,  which 
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shows  a  similar  armour,  but  for  the  field  not  the  tilt, 
for  although  the  far  side  of  the  breast  is  indistinct,  no 
lance  rest  can  be  seen  and  certainly  there  is  no  lug  to 
take  a  grandguard.  Beneath  the  left  arm  can  just  be 
seen  the  forward  part  of  the  hinge  joining  the  breast 
and  back,  of  the  small  type  attached  by  two  rivets  to 
be  found  on  Greenwich  armours  of  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  The  defences  of  the  left  arm  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  in  the  'Arundell'  por- 
trait, there  are  the  same  number  of  plates,  the  same 
placing  of  rivets  and  similar  roping,  though  the 
Inchequin  portrait  bears  faint  traces  of  double  line  en- 
graving on  the  borders  of  some  of  the  plates  en  suite 
with  the  tassets  (the  articulated  plates  between  waist 
and  knee)  which  were  plain  in  the  other.  The  tassets 
arc  hinged  at  the  top  with  typical  Greenwich  hinges  of 
a  type  used  on  tassets  since  the  mid  sixteenth  century. 
The  steep  curve  at  the  end  of  the  uppermost  tassct 
which  brings  the  lower  ones  closer  to  the  leg,  corres- 
ponds closely  to  a  Greenwich  armour  in  the  Tower24 
dateable  c.  1585.  The  roped  and  lowered  borders  of  the 
Inchequin  tassets  can  also  be  seen  in  the  'Arundell' 
portrait.  On  his  left  hand  Inchequin  wears  a  fingered 
gauntlet  with  four  lames  to  the  raised  knuckle  piece, 
and  articulated  fingers.  The  right  gauntlet  lies  on  the 
table  beside  the  tilting  helmet,  which,  as  far  as  one  can 
sec,  is  identical  to  that  of  the  'Arundell'  portrait,  even 
to  the  same  white  plume,  and  differing  only  in  the 
addition  of  a  gorget,  a  neck  defence  which  became 
very  popular  in  the  seventeenth  century  but  was  never 
used  with  a  tilting  helmet.  Murrough  O'Brien,  first 
Earl  of  Inchequin  (1614-74),  fought  for  many  years  in 
Ireland  and  in  1662  headed  an  expedition  to  aid  the 
Portuguese  who  were  fighting  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  ever  used  such  an  armour, 
and  certainly  as  an  experienced  soldier  he  would  have 
known  better  than  to  use  a  tilting  helmet  with  a  field 
armour  for  battle  -  a  tilting  visor  would  provide  much 
too  narrow  a  field  of  vision.  In  1660  he  was  appointed 
high  steward  of  the  household  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
it  was  probably  soon  after  that  his  portrait  was  painted 
by  Wright,  the  self-styled  Pictor  Regius.25  At  this  time 
Inchequin  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  some 
power  and  he  may  well  have  wanted  the  prestige  of 
appearing  portrayed  in  an  antique  armour.  He  would 
have  been  in  his  late  fifties,  an  age  quite  consistent  with 
the  sitter  as  portrayed,  bearing  in  mind  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  any  artist  to  flatter  clients  by  making  them 
appear  more  youthful. 

A  seemingly  identical  helmet  to  that  in  the  above 
two  pictures  is  to  be  found  in  a  portrait  said  for  many 
years  to  be  of  Prince  Maurice  (1620-52)  but  signed  by 
Michael  Wright  and  dated  1668,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Tong  Hall  Portraits  Exhibition,  Bradford  City 
Art  Gallery  in  1943  and  is  now  in  a  private  collection. 
It  seems  certain  that  tins  portrait  is  of  John  Leslie,  first 
Duke  of  Rothes.  It  is  almost  identical  to  a  picture  of  the 
Duke  by  Lely  of  which  various  engravings  exist.26 
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lie  only  difference  is  that  the  Lely  portrait  shows  the 
itter  holding  a  lance,  not  a  baton.  However,  on  in- 
pection  of  the  Wright  portrait,  it  becomes  obvious 
liat  a  lance  was  originally  painted  in,  the  baton  being 

later  over  painting.  This  was  one  of  'four  three- 
uarter  portraits  of  King  Charles'  Generals'  which 
ung  in  the  entrance  of  Tong  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the  seat 
f  Colonel  Plumbe,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.27 
lie  gauntlet  covered  left  hand  of  the  sitter  is  shown 
using  the  upper  visor  of  the  helmet  to  give  a  view 
milar  to  that  in  the  'Arundell'  portrait.  The  gorget 
lates  seen  in  the  Inchequin  portrait  are  absent,  but  the 
elmet  itself  together  with  its  accompanying  white 
lume  seems  to  be  that  shown  in  the  other  two  pictures, 
'he  rest  of  the  armour  is  rather  crudely  painted.  The 
auntlets  are  of  the  type  shown  in  the  Inchequin 
ortrait,  as  are  the  right  arm  defences,  the  only  ones 
isible.  However  the  breast  which  has  a  lance  rest  docs 
ot  seem  to  be  of  such  pronounced  pcascod  form,  the 
issets  thus  being  attached  in  a  more  horizontal  plane, 
he  tassets  too  can  be  seen  to  extend  turthcr  down  the 
;g,  all  signs  of  a  later  date  than  the  armours  described 
bove,  though  the  style  seems  still  to  be  earlier  than  the 
ither  degenerate,  ill-fitted  and  much  riveted  tassets  of 
le  Greenwich  Cuirassier  armour  of  c.  1620  in  the 
'ower  Armouries. 

Similar  long  tassets  appear  on  two  other  portraits, 
tat  of  an  unidentified  gentleman  in  the  collection  of 
le  Earl  of  Dunraven,  and  that  described  in  Miss  Joan 
Vakc's  catalogue  of  the  Brudenell  collection  at  Deene 
ark  (1941)  as  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
1660-1718).  Both  have  'V  shaped  nicks  out  of  the  top 
f  each  lame  as  in  the  Inchequin  portrait,  though  they 
ppear  to  be  attached  more  horizontally,  and  it  can  be 
?en  that  the  unidentified  gentleman's  tassets  do  not  fit 
lie  legs  as  tightly  as  do  Inchequin's.  These  two  armours 
vith  long  tassets  seem  to  be  practically  identical,  even 
3  the  placing  of  the  rivets,  except  for  the  lack  of 

ouble  engraved  border  lines  on  the  'Shrewsbury' 
>ortrait,  which  also  has  the  fan  plate  stud  placed  close 

0  the  edge  of  the  plate  as  on  the  Rothes  portrait, 
vhcrcas  the  placing  ot  the  stud  on  the  other  portrait 
ksembles  that  on  the  Inchequin  and  'Arundell'  por- 

raits,  with  a  rivet  between  the  stud  and  the  plate's  edge. 
The  arm  defences  of  these  pictures  again  bear  a  very 
lose  resemblance  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  group. 

A  portrait  of  General  Monck  in  the  collection  of  the 
:arl  of  Wemyss  and  March  clearly  shows  an  armour 
lmost  identical  to  that  in  the  Inchequin  portrait, 
hough  the  fan  plate  has  heavier  roping.  The  tassets 
lave  the  same  'V'  shaped  notch  and  double  line  en- 
graving, and  the  breast  plate  seems  to  be  of  a  more 
>ronounced  peascod  form  than  those  of  the  two  des- 
xibed  above.  The  lower  canon  of  the  arm  ends  with  a 
owered  and  roped  border,  similar  to  that  of  the 
inidentified  gentleman,  which  however  seems  to  have 

1  double  lowering,  a  very  unusual  feature.  The  simple 
linge  attached  by  two  rivets  corresponds  to  that  on  the 
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'ArundelT  portrait,  which  however  has  the  canon 
ending  without  roping. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  similarities  between  the 
armours  of  this  group  is  due  simply  to  their  common 
origin  in  the  Greenwich  workshop.  However  at  least 
two  portraits  by  Wright  exist  which  show  that  he  was 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  different  armours  of 
the  same  school.  In  the  portrait  of  John  Graham  of 
Ciaverhouse,  Earl  of  Dundee,  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  sitter  is  shown  wearing  an 
armour  with  short  tassets  of  three  lames  attached  by 
typical  Greenwich  decorative  hinges.  The  lower  tasset 
is  finished  with  a  roped  and  lowered  border  formed  as 
a  series  of  arcs,  a  design  possibly  derived  from  drapery 
folds,  a  common  Greenwich  decoration.  An  unusual 
feature  of  this  armour  is  the  rump  protection  which  is 
just  visible.  The  right  arm  is  of  typical  Greenwich 
form,  but  the  roping  of  two  plates  on  the  upper  canon 
is  unlike  the  arms  described  above.  Wright's  portrait 
of  James  n28  also  shows  an  armour  with  significant 
variations.  The  helmet  is  a  normal  Greenwich  tilting 
helmet,  but  the  ventilation  holes  are  grouped  in  a  tight 
circle  between  the  locking  and  wrapper  studs.  The  left 
pauldron  has  an  arc-shaped  indentation  on  the  lower 
plate  at  the  armpit  unlike  anything  on  the  other 
armours.  The  fan  plates  seem  somewhat  larger,  and 
the  tassets  more  widely  splayed  than  anything  des- 
cribed so  far.  The  pauldrons  and  tassets  suggest  a 
somewhat  earlier  date  than  for  the  other  armours, 
bearing,  as  they  do,  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  highly  decorated  armour  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
datable  c.  1576  (now  in  the  Tower  Armouries).29 

The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that,  for  some 
time,  Wright  had  a  quantity  of  Greenwich  armour  in 
his  studio.  The  same  helmet  appears  on  three  portraits, 
but  only  once  is  it  shown  with  a  tilting  armour.  With 
it  the  other  two  armours  are  highly  impractical.  The 
left  pauldron  and  vam  brace  most  clear  on  the 
'Arundeir  and  Inchequin  portraits,  seem  to  be  identi- 
cal, those  of  the  Monck  portrait  differing  only  in  the 
roped  and  lowered  border  of  the  lower  canon,  which 
also  occurs  in  the  portrait  of  the  unknown  gentle- 
man. This  latter  and  the  portraits  of  Rothes  and 
'Shrewsbury'  show  right  arm  defences  identical  but 
for  the  rivet  next  to  the  fan  plate  stud.  These  six 
pictures,  however,  exhibit  at  least  two  different  sets  of 
tassets,  three  breast  plates,  and  two  left  hand  gauntlets. 
Despite  this  and  minor  differences  in  decoration,  such 
as  the  only  occasional  depiction  of  double  engraved 
lines  which  may  be  put  down  to  the  artist's  own  lic- 
ence, there  is  much  to  suggest  that  at  least  parts  of  these 
armours  have  a  common  origin.  It  is  possible  that 
Wright,  with  his  Antiquarian  interests  and  collectors' 
temperament,  may  have  had  some  antique  armour  of 
his  own.  At  least  he  would  have  been  interested 
enough  in  accuracy  to  work  from  actual  examples, 
whether  sketching  them  and  using  the  drawings  later, 
or  actually  borrowing  the  armour  to  use  in  his  studio. 


8.  J.  M.  Wright. 

'General  Monck, 

1st  Duke  of  AlbermarW. 

Collection  of  the  Earl 

of  Wemyss  and  March.  * 

Photograph :  Scottish 

National  Portrait  Gallery. 


9.  J.  M.  Wright. 
Portrait  of  an  unidentified 
gentleman. 

Collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunraven. 

Photograph :  Witt  Library, 
Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 

10.  J.  M.  Wright. 

John  Graham  of  Ciaverhouse, 
Earl  of  Dundee. 
Collection  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath. 

Photograph :  Witt  Library, 
the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art. 
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In  cither  case  there  is  enough  evidence  to  definitely 
attribute  each  of  these  pictures  to  John  Michael  Wright 
and  to  suggest  that  they  were  all  painted  within  the 
same  period  in  the  1660s,  a  fact  which  will  necessitate 
some  re-evaluation  of  the  identity  of  the  sitters.  The 
art  historian  can  admire  these  portraits  as  some  ot 
Wright  s  most  interesting  and  typical  work,  the 
armour  enthusiast  can  enjoy  the  accurate  representa- 
tions of  Greenwich  armours,  which  can  now  not  be 
traced,  and  the  social  historian  can  wonder  at  the 
manners  ot  a  time  when  men  sought  to  enhance  their 
status  and  prestige  by  appearing  on  canvas  in  the  war- 
like garb  ot  an  age  which  had  already  passed. 


1 1.  J.  M.  Wright.  James  II.  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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THE  WHIPPLE  MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE 

D.J.  Bryden 


The  collection  in  the  Whipple  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science  is  central  to  the 
study  of  early  scientific  instruments,  appreciated  now  for  their  aesthetic  interest 
as  well  as  their  historical  importance. 


Though  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  its  foundation,  the  Whipple  Museum  of 
the  History  of  Science  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  is  little  known  outside  the  small  but  grow- 
ing number  of  collectors  of  early  scientific  instruments. 
The  Whipple  is  part  of  a  University  Department  res- 
ponsible for  teacliing  the  History  and  Philosophy  of 
Science  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Above 
the  entrance  to  the  Department's  accommodation  in 
Free  School  Lane  is  carved  in  stone  the  now  redundant 
legend:  'laboratory  of  physical  chemistry'.  In- 
side the  mellow  brick  frontage  of  the  gloomy  1895 
laboratory  a  short  flight  of  steps  opens  into  a  spacious, 
light  hall.  The  imposing  hammer-beam  roof  trusses 
betray  the  seventeenth-century  origin  of  a  unique 
academic  building  in  a  town  dominated  by  the 
university  and  its  colleges.  Here,  now  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  an  undistinguished  clutter  of 
late  nineteenth-century  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms, 
is  the  Cambridge  Free  School,  erected  in  1624.  Only 
the  main  body  of  that  E-plan  building  now  remains, 
with  an  early  nineteenth-century  cast  wing  built  in  the 
original  style.  In  the  Free  School  is  housed  one  of  the 
leading  collections  of  early  scientific  instruments  in 
Europe,  named  after  its  founder  and  benefactor, 
Robert  Stewart  Whipple. 

R.  S.  Whipple  came  to  Cambridge  in  1898  to  be 
personal  assistant  to  Sir  Horace  Darwin,  co-founder  of 
the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company.  Dur- 
ing an  active  life  as  a  designer  and  manufacturer  of 
instruments,  R.  S.  Whipple  built  up  an  extensive 
collection  of  antiquarian  science  books  and  early 
scientific  instruments.  This  collection  was  presented  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1944,  to  be  followed 
with  a  bequest  permitting  the  continued  acquisition  of 
both  books  and  instruments.  His  splendid  gift  forms 
the  backbone  of  the  Whipple  Museum.  Substantial 
additions  of  historic  material  have  been  generously 
deposited  by  the  colleges  and  the  science  departments. 

R.  S.  Whipple's  first  acquisition  was  made  in  1913 
when  he  purchased  a  small  Italian  telescope.  The  last 
item  he  acquired  personally  was  also  a  telescope,  a 
large  ten-foot  focus  Newtonian  reflector.  This  superb 


instrument  was  one  of  five  ordered  from  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  1785  by  George  III.  It  was  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  for  over  a 
century  stood  in  the  observatory  at  Blenheim  Palace. 
It  was  with  a  telescope  of  a  similar  design  that  Herschel 
had  discovered  the  planet  Uranus  in  1 781 ;  a  discovery 
that  was  to  bring  fame  to  the  hitherto  obscure  Hano- 
verian whose  days  were  filled  with  his  duties  of 
Director  of  Music  in  the  City  of  Bath  and  his  nights 
with  a  passionate  involvement  in  his  twin  hobbies  of 
astronomy  and  telescope  making.  A  recent  major 
acquisition  to  the  Whipple  collection  is  also  a  telescope, 
a  small  four  drawer  refractor,  its  maroon  vellum- 
covered  outer  tube  richly  decorated  with  gold  tooling, 
as  was  the  style  in  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  nine  millimetre  aperture  objective  is 
signed  'Giuseppe  Campani  in  Roma'.  This  exquisite 
instrument,  formerly  in  the  Nachet  Collection,  is  a 
superb  example  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  leading : 
optical  instrument  makers  of  the  period.  It  was 
Campani  who  made  the  telescopes  with  which  J.  D. 
Cassini  made  a  succession  of  important  discoveries  in  ; 
physical  astronomy,  and  Ins  instruments  were  muchj 
sought  after  by  scientist  and  layman  alike.  This 
particular  little  telescope  or  perspective-glass  was  sold 
to  a  customer  unused  to  handling  such  an  instrument; 
on  the  first  drawer-tube  is  the  instruction:  Questoi 
Cannello  si  alhinga  0  si  scorta  secondo  la  vista.  With  such] 
a  telescope  one  can  imagine  an  Italian  gentleman  oil 
fashion  emulating  the  irrepressible  and  irreverent! 
Samuel  Pepys,  '.  .  .  to  Westminster,  to  die  Parish 
Church,  and  there  did  entertain  myself  with  my  j 
perspective-glass,  up  and  down  the  church,  by  winch  F 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  and  gazing  at  a  great| 
many  very  fine  women;  and  what  with  that  and| 
sleeping  I  passed  away  the  time  till  sermon  was  done'. 

I 

Top  left. 

Compound  microscope,  a  'Culpeper-type',  made  in 
London  c.  1735.  Heywood  Collection. 

Top  right. 

Universal  mechanical  ring-dial  by  J.  Rowley,  <:.  1714. 

I 

Bottom. 

Amplitude  Compass  by  J.  de  Costa  Miranda  of  Lisbon  171 1 . 
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I.  9-inch  a;-  :rturc,  - 
foot  focus  \e\vr  i: 
reflecting  telescope  of 
1785 :  mirror.;  cast  nnd 
polish  d  by  Sir 
William  Kcrschcl,  the 
woodwork  of  the 
stand  made  to 
Herschel's  design  by 
the  King "s  cabinet 
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2.  Small  Italian 
telescope  or 
perspective-glass  by 
Guiseppe  Campani  of 
Rome,  late 
seventeenth  century. 


Many  of  R.  S.  Whipple's  early  acquisitions  were 
microscopes,  and  he  acquired  a  good  representative 
collection  of  the  work  of  English  and  continental 
makers.  At  the  sale  in  1925  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp's  exten- 
sive collection  of  antique  microscopes  was  purchased  a 
simple  microscope  in  solid  silver  by  George  Lindsay  of 
London,  watchmaker  to  George  II.  This  is  a  particular- 
ly interesting  instrument,  still  retaining  all  the  acces- 
sories illustrated  in  the  pamphlet  that  Lindsay  published 
to  expand  the  brief  description  contained  in  his  patent 
of  1 743  —  the  hrst  patent  to  be  granted  in  Britain  cover- 
ing microscope  design.  Lindsay  dated  and/or  num- 
bered his  patent  microscopes,  most  of  which  were 
made  in  brass.  This  is  No.  3,  dated  1742,  the  very 
instrument  presented  by  Lindsay  to  the  King. 

In  1973  the  Museum's  series  of  microscopes  gained 
added  depth  by  the  acquisition  of  the  collection  formed 
by  Professor  Harold  Heywood.  On  aesthetic  grounds, 
pride  of  place  in  this  collection  is  held  by  a  late  Cul- 
pepcr-type  compound  microscope  dating  from  the 
third  or  fourth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
box  foot  is  decorated  with  gilt  chinoiserie  work  on  a 


4.  An  early 
seventeenth-century 
ship  dial  following  the 
mediaeval  Navicula  dv 
Venetiis. 

Right. 

3.  Simple  microscope 
in  silver  made  in  1742 
by  George  Lindsay  and 
presented  to  George  II . 
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red  lacquer  base  and  the  red  leather  collar  is  covered  in  | 
gold  tooling  -  in  all  a  great  contrast  to  the  stark  dark-i 
stained  loot  and  chaste  polished  shagreen  normally  a 
seen  on  the  Culpeper  microscope.  »■ 

From  the  time  instruments  were  first  made,  up  to  the  1 
present  day,  sundials  have  never  ceased  to  attract  the! 
collector.  Our  own  overtly  time  conscious  society  may 
well  ratify  Hilaire  Belloc's  epigram:  Oh  a  Sundial,  'l| 
an:  a  sundial,  and  I  make  a  botch  of  what  is  done  far  I 
better  than  a  watch'.  Yet  there  is  something  about  the  I 
artefacts  of  the  science  of  gnomics  that  pleases  and* 
attracts  a  whole  spectrum  of  interests  from  the  meticu- 1 
lous  geometrician  to  the  connoisseur  of  craftsmanship,  j 
The  Whipple  has  a  fine  selection  of  the  vast  variety  of  jjj 
sundials  that  were  designed  and  constructed  over  the* 
centuries.  There  are  sundials  in  gold,  silver,  gilt  metal,  | 
brass,  ivory,  stone,  wood,  cardboard  and  even  por-  jt 
celain.  To  choose  a  few  examples  is  a  difficult  task! 
indeed,  but  for  sheer  rarity  an  example  of  the  Navicular 
de  Venetiis  or  ship  dial  must  be  mentioned.  A  recent! 
authority  has  given  this  sundial  pre-eminence  as  one  of  J 
the  most  ingenious  and  sophisticated  artefacts  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Certainly  the  ship  dial  is  a  triumphant! 
aesthetic  form  born  of  pure  geometric  reasoning.  The 
Whipple  has  one  of  only  two  known  in  Britain,  a  late 
example  dated  1620  and  bearing  the  initials  sf.  One 
might  hazard  a  guess  at  Samuel  Foster,  a  Cambridge 
Graduate  and  sometime  professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Gresham  College.  While  at  Cambridge  Foster  might 
well  have  read  in  Trinity  Library  the  middle  English 
manuscript  instructions  'To  makynge  of  the  lytel 
schippe  of  venyse  thre  instrumentes  at  the  leste  beth 
full  nccessarie  .  .  .'.  Of  all  the  sundials,  the  one  that  I 
personally  find  most  attractive  is  an  early  eighteenth- 
century  standing  universal  mechanical  ring  dial  which 
functions  as  a  form  of  hclio-chronomcter,  'Faite  Par 
j.  rowley  Maistrc  des  Mecaniques  du  roy'.  The  stand 
is  delightfully  engraved  with  the  pivoted  declination 
circle  elaborately  chased  and  decorated.  It  is  suspected 
that  this  splendid  piece  was  especially  commissioned  by 
a  French  client  from  John  Rowley,  whose  appointment 
to  the  post  of  Master  of  Mechanics  to  George  I  is  an 
indication  of  his  prowess  and  reputation  as  an  instru- 
ment maker.  Given  the  attractive  features  of  this  sun- 
dial, it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  Rowley  made  was  commissioned  by  George 
I.  That  instrument  was  presented  to  the  Russian 
monarch,  Peter  the  Great,  in  return  for  the  latter's 
gifts  and  greetings  to  George  on  his  accession  to  the 
British  throne  in  1 714. 

The  Charles  Holden- White  collection  of  sundials 
has  been  deposited  on  permanent  loan  in  the  Whipple 
by  the  Syndics  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  This1 
generous  gesture  is  not  without  historic  associations, 
for  it  was  in  the  Free  School  that  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  s 
1 8 16  bequest  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  was  first 
put  on  public  display.  For  decorative  interest  a  late 
sixteenth-century  ivory  diptych  dial  of  Dutch  or 


Flemish  origin  is  unrivalled  in  the  Holden-White 
collection.  The  outer  face  of  each  tablet  is  engraved 
with  a  scene  from  the  Apocrypha.  In  one  Judith  is 
beheading  the  Assyrian  commander  Holophernes  in 
his  tent  outside  the  besieged  Israelite  city  of  Bethulia. 
The  other  tablet  shows  an  alluring,  almost  volup- 
tuous Susanna,  rejecting  the  overt  approaches  of  two 
lascivious  elders,  accosting  her  as  she  bathes  in  her 
garden.  In  silver  there  is  an  oval  sundial  by  Roch 
Blondeau  of  Paris.  The  design  is  that  traditionally 
associated  with  an  English  born  instrument  maker  who 
worked  in  Paris,  Michael  Butterfield.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  unusual  about  this  dial  except  that  it  is 
dated  1673,  some  four  years  prior  to  the  earliest 
recorded  date  of  Butterfield's  activity  in  France. 
Except  for  the  absence  of  the  'bird'  decoration  on  the 
latitude  pointer  of  the  adjustable  gnomon,  this  is  a 
'Butterfield'  dial;  and  so  suggests  that  the  traditional 
nomenclature  may  need  revision. 

Silver  instruments  have  a  particular  attraction;  there 
is  something  about  that  precious  metal  that  routinely 
lifts  instruments  to  heights  rarely  achieved  in  other 
materials.  In  the  Whipple  collection  a  good  example 
of  this  phenomenon  is  a  late  sixteenth-century  silver 
terrestrial  globe.  Some  ninety-five  millimetres  in  dia- 
meter, tins  little  globe  was  one  of  the  first  of  R.  S. 
Whipple's  acquisitions  to  attract  the  attention  of 
scholars,  but  as  a  'missing-link'  in  the  history  of  carto- 
graphy it  proved  disappointing:  the  cartouche  is 
copied,  rather  unintelligently,  from  Furlani's  engraving 
of  Gastaldi's  1560  world  map,  while  the  geography 
(with  the  place  names  somewhat  corrupted  in  the 
transcription)  follows  the  set  of  gores  attributed  to 
Florianus  and  published  in  the  Lafreri  Atlas  of  1555. 
The  conclusion  is  that  this  globe  is  part  of  something 
else  -  probably  a  case  for  a  combined  watch  and  sun- 


dial, the  maker  copying  from  some  earlier  maps  in 
order  to  provide  a  suitable  decoration.  Not  'original' 
in  the  most  exact  sense,  but  very  beautiful  whatever  its 


5.  Scene  from  The  Apocrypha 
on  a  diptych  dial  of  1598/9. 
Holden-  White  Collection. 


For  the  historical  geographer  the  most  interesting 
globe  in  the  collection  is  a  very  rare  example  of  'The 
English  globe  By  the  Right  honourable  Earl  of  Castle- 
main'.  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlcmain,  is  probably 
best  known  as  the  cuckold  husband  of  Charles  II's 
ebullient  mistress,  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. His  globe  was  initially  advertised  for  sale  by 
Joseph  Moxon  in  1668;  that  very  year  Castlcmain 
strategically  left  England  travelling  in  Europe  and  Asia 
for  nine  years.  Possibly  these  travels  improved  the 
geography  of  his  globe;  certainly  his  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  on  his  return  in  1677,  will  have  allowed  him 
the  leisure  to  write  the  text  book  explaining  the  use  and 
particular  advantage  of  his  'stabil  and  immobil'  globe. 
Moxon  published  this  book  in  1679  and  two  years 
later  the  globe  illustrated  here  was  purchased  for  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College. 

Globes,  maps  and  charts  of  all  scales  rely  primarily 
on  on-site  observation;  continents  were  delineated  by 
marine  survey  while  land-surveyors  provided  detail 
for  a  wide  range  of  topographic  and  geodetic  require- 
ments. All  these  mathematical  practitioners  used 
instruments  to  quantify  their  observations  and  the 
Whipple  Museum  has  an  interesting  selection  ranging 
from  Zubler's  Recipiangle  off.  1607,  formerly  in  the 
cabinet  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II,  to  an  Everest  Theodo- 
lite of  c.  1870  used  in  the  Department  of  Geography 
here  in  Cambridge.  Space  precludes  any  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  particular  items  but  the  charming  vignette 
from  a  1645  mathematical  compendium  by  Tobias 
Volchmer  cannot  be  excluded,  showing  as  it  does  a 
typical  seventeenth-century  surveying  scene  with  the 
ubiquitous  quadrant  prominently  in  use  (No.  9). 

6.  Group  of  sundials  from  the  Holden-White  Collection. 
Gilt  metal  ring  or  poke  dial,  Rome  1588;  ivory  cylinder  dial, 
Florence  1572;  gilt  metal  crucifix  dial,  German  seventeenth 
century;  silver  'Butterfield-type'  dial,  Paris  1673. 


7.  Late  sixteenth-century 
silver  globe. 


8.  Castlemain's  English  globe 
by  Joseph  Moxon,  frs. 
Trinity  College  Collection. 
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9-  Vignette  showing  surveyors  at  work  on  the  side  ot  a 
compendium  of  instruments,  by  T.  Volchmer. 


One  of  R.  S.  Whipple's  special  interests  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  instrument-making  trade  and  he 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  outlining  the  economic  and 
technical  development  that  occurred  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Probably  the  most 
significant  factor  in  the  construction  of  measuring 
instruments  was  the  provision  of  accurately  divided 
and  calibrated  scales.  The  circular  and  linear  dividing 
engines  developed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  did  much  to  raise  the  degree  of  precision  avail- 
able to  the  instrument-maker.  The  Whipple  Collection 
contains  one  of  the  very  few  surviving  circular  divid- 
ing engines  made  to  the  designs  for  which  Jesse  Rams- 
den  received  a  substantial  reward  from  the  Board  of 
Longitude  in  1775.  In  Robert  Home's  portrait,  the 
greatest  instrument-maker  of  his  time  is  shown  seated 
beside  his  own  circular  dividing  engine.  The  sitter 
later  commented  that  he  had  never  owned  nor  had 


ever  worn  the  fur  coat  in  which  he  is  pictured  -  this 
was  the  artist's  vision,  a  tribute  to  Ramsden's  reputa- 
tion exemplified  by  the  recent  receipt  of  a  large  order 
for  instruments  from  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Robert  Home 
took  no  artistic  licence  in  depicting  a  large  astronomical 
circle  prominently  in  the  background  of  the  portrait. 
This  instrument,  destined  for  Palermo  observatory, 
was  under  construction  in  Ramsden's  workshop  for 
nearly  two  years.  The  great  four-foot  theodolite,  made 
for  the  Ordnance  Survey,  took  a  year  longer  to 
construct.  Like  every  one  of  Ramsden's  divided  instru- 
ments it  was  indelibly  stamped  with  all  the  marks  of 
high  quality.  For  a  craftsman  of  Ramsden's  persistence 
and  skill,  time  was  of  little  importance.  All  his  cus- 
tomers acknowledged  a  supreme  ability,  but  their 
feelings  at  his  apparent  slothfulness  can  be  imagined. 
Not  all  can  have  accepted  Ramsden's  sense  of  time  as 
philosophically  as  George  III,  who  complimented  the 
great  craftsman  on  his  punctuality  in  attending  an 
audience ;  correct  to  the  minute,  the  hour  and  the  day  - 
but  alas,  a  year  late ! 


10. Jesse  Ramsden  frs.  1735-1800  mezzotint  by  J. Jones,  n.  Detail  of  mid  eighteenth-century 

1791  after  R.  Home.  Korean  astronomical  screen. 
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Aii  imposing  item  in  the  Whipple  Museum  w  as 
purchased  through  the  benefactor's  bequest  a  few  years 
ago,  it  is  a  mid  eighteenth-century  astronomical  screen, 
now  mounted  on  the  north  wall  ot  the  old  Free  School. 
This  screen  dates  from  1755-60  and  was  originally  in 
the  Royal  Palace  of  the  Yi  Dynasty  at  Seoul,  Korea. 
Its  origin  is  associated  with  two  members  of  the 
Korean  Embassy  who  served  in  Pekin  in  174 1  and  there 
formed  a  close  contact  with  two  Jesuit  astronomers. 
On  the  right  hand  panels  is  the  traditional  Korean 
Planisphere  of  1395;  to  the  left  are  two  Jesuit  plani- 
spheres off.  1757,  associated  with  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
star  catalogue  showing  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  The  constellations  on  the  Jesuit  plani- 
spheres are  the  traditional  Chinese  ones,  and  not  those 
used  in  Europe.  The  only  concession  to  European 
practice  is  that  the  graduation  is  for  a  circle  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  rather  than  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  and  a  quarter  degrees  of 
Chinese  tradition. 

Another  imposing  item  in  the  collection  is  a  Grand 
Orrery  -  a  large  mechanical  model  of  the  planetary 
system,  made  by  'Geo.  Adams  atTYCHO  brahe's  head 
in  Fleet  Street  London'.  It  is  some  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter  and  still  sits  on  its  original  mahogany  table. 
Mechanically  it  fits  the  description  of  item  330  in 
Adams'  extensive  catalogue  of  1746,  vividly  illustrating 
at  the  turn  of  a  handle  'the  situations  of  the  planets 
with  respect  to  the  Earth  or  retrograde  .  .  .  the  eclipses 
of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Seasons . . . 
together  with  the  motions  of  all  the  secondary  planets 
(satellites)  round  their  respective  Primaries'.  A  very 
similar  orrery  is  shown  in  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby's 
famous  painting  A  Philosopher  giving  a  lecture  on  the 
Orrery.  A  copy  of  W.  Pether's  1768  mezzotint  has 
recently  been  acquired  for  the  Whipple  through  the 
generous  assistance  of  the  National  Art  Collections 
Fund.  In  it  Wright  shows  a  small  intent  group  clus- 
tered around  the  orrery,  their  faces  brightly  illumin- 
ated by  the  lamp  set  in  place  of  the  sun.  There  arc  other 
orreries  in  the  collection  including  the  well  known 
table  model  by  George  Adams  the  younger  (after  the 
design  of  Benjamin  Martin)  illustrating  Herschel's 
important  discoveries  of  Uranus  (178 1)  two  of  its 
satellites  (1787)  and  two  of  Saturn's  satellites  (1780). 

For  anyone  with  a  serious  interest  in  scientific  instru- 
ments, be  he  collector  or  scholar,  the  great  strength  ot 
the  Whipple  collection  is  the  intimate  relationship  of 
artefact  with  literary  source  material  that  ranges  from 
a  hne  collection  of  early  instrument  texts  and  instru- 
ment books,  through  a  small  collection  of  ephemera 
(advertisements,  trade  cards  and  the  like)  to  a  compre- 
hensive library  of  recent  publications.  Here  it  is  possible 
to  learn  to  use  a  seventeenth-century  set  of  ivory 
'Napiers  bones'  from  the  inventor's  own  instructions  in 
Rabdologiae,  sen  numerationis  per  Virgulas  Libri  Duo 
(Edinburgh  161 7);  to  use  a  set  of 'stylometers' and  to  set 
out  the  architectural  proportions  of  a  Tuscan  or  Ionic 


12.  Grand  Orrery  by  George  Adams  of  London  c.  1745. 


13.  A  Philosopher  giving  a  lecture  on  the  Orrery 
mezzotint  by  W.  Pether,  1768,  after  Joseph  Wright. 


Column  with  Nicholas  Goldmann's  Tract atus  de  Stylo- 
met  ris  sive  Instruments  of  1662  as  a  guide.  One  may 
look  through  one  of  Dudley  Adams'  new  portable 
telescopes,  read  a  copy  of  the  patent  specification  of 
May  1800  and  peruse  one  of  the  maker's  invoices  of 
June  1808  which  includes  a  three  foot  patent  telescope 
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14.  Set  of 'Napier's  bones',  with  the  first  edition 
of  the  inventor's  instructions. 

15.  First  state  of  Edmund  Culpeper's  trade  card,  c.  1700, 

with  the  very  rare  letterpress  advertisement.  Heywood Collection. 


>  the  Old   j^iW.-Wfcop,  Ste-Cr^'Otutr,  in  Mi«fte3S£^ 
"S^  J     »«  Made  and  bold  by  £.  CULPEPER.  * 

ALT  forts  of  ^arljrtiiariroLTnfh-.iinrnr*:  In  e;/»,  n  r  • 
«*W,  accuUlv  Divided  IVIS  forfe^'/S^ 
ofrhe  Ufc  of -rhem.  Large  Brafi.Hriuntal-Diab  ,  UnivcrtiLlT  fo, the 
Pocket  i  ,11  forts  of  fafa  3nd  C^JW;  fee  in  «^  and  "w! 

Porta'ch  MUrofcopet,  both   double  and  finnlr    v,r„  t  ... 

GLfl,  being  Ground  to  the  gS fittS i.'.nd /ve^  ^T°£A 
well  adapted  to  the  purpofes  both  of  Ul't  and  *.L!«!2      •     ,  r  . 
.lithe  tiri*NMb&  SnJB  thofeKJoS^hki  M£?22f 
reach,  that  he  may  be  bold  to  fav  N„  »,  /,. ,/   £     wn'cn  the  £>,  cannot 
/,rGoodnef5W  Variety  ./  Work  *«  f*»  Like  teth 

Approved  o?  by  the  moll  Swflffin  5^wft  ftA  Kf^fi 


at  -£6.6.0.  Ambient  temperature  can  be  observed  in 
degrees  Florentine,  from  a  50°  thermometer  made 
about  1660  by  Moriani,  glass  blower  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  method  of  construction  of  ^his 
instrument  may  be  read  in  either  Waller's  1684  Essayes 
of  Natural  Experiments  made  in  the  Academie  del  Cimento, 
or  in  the  original  Italian  edition  of  1667.  The  possibili- 
ties are  endless,  and  for  the  historian  of  instruments  and 
the  dedicated  collector,  rewarding  and  exciting. 

In  the  wider  field  of  the  history  of  science  there  are 
many  early  books  of  importance,  rarity  and  interest. 
Particularly  renowned  is  the  comprehensive  collection 
ot  the  works  ot  Robert  Boyle.  This  includes  amongst 
the  first  editions  a  presentation  copy  of  Tracts  consisting 
of  observations  about  the  Saltness  of  the  Sea  of  1673, 
presented  by  the  author  to  Isaac  Newton.  As  a  collec- 
tor's item  my  own  preference  is  for  the  1712  edition  of 
John  Flamstced's  Historiae  Coelestis  arranged  for  pub- 
lication by  Edmund  Halley  with  the  connivance  ot  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  without  the  consent  of  the  author. 
Flamsteed's  long  enmity  for  the  younger  Halley,  even- 
tually to  become  his  successor  as  Astronomer  Royal,  is 
a  long  and  sorry  story.  Four  hundred  copies  of  this 
edition  were  printed  and  in  1716  Flamsteed  obtained 
an  order  for  the  three  hundred  unsold  copies  to  be  sent 
to  him  at  Greenwich  Observatory  for  burning.  He,  I 
and  subsequently  his  widow,  actively  sought  out  other 
surviving  copies  and  destroyed  them.  Fortunately  their  . 
search  was  incomplete  and  among  the  surviving  copies  1 
that  ot  the  Whipple  Collection  has  the  distinction  of  a 
good  contemporary  binding  beautifully  stamped  with  ' 
the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms. 

Though  there  are  relatively  few  navigating  instru- 
ments in  the  collection,  one  item  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  It  is  an  amplitude  compass  made  in 
Lisbon  in  1711  by  Josep'  da  Costa  Miranda  and  used 
for  finding  the  magnetic  variation  by  observing  the 
bearing  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset  and  comparing 
the  reading  with  that  given  by  tables.  Even  discounting 
the  historically  and  technically  interesting  aspects  of 
this  compass  it  is  worthy  of  attention  for  its  superb 
decoration  alone  —  the  strong  colours  and  gold  lining 
making  the  compass  card  fly,  mounting  board  and. 
case  are  extremely  attractive.  Of  all  the  instruments  in  the 
Whipple  Museum  this  one  illustrates  most  vividly  why 
we  can  still  talk  today  of  the  art  of  the  instrument- 
maker,  though  the  word  has  changed  its  meani: 
considerably  over  the  centuries.  When  the  instrument- 
maker  was  commissioned  by  a  wealthy  patron  the 
immediate  aesthetic  appeal  of  his  work  was  as  im- 
portant as  the  technical  prowess  that  it  displayed.  With 
the  growing  needs  of  active  mathematical  practitioners, 
whether  navigators  or  surveyors,  schoolmasters  or 
experimental  philosophers,  the  demand  tor  decoration 
was  reduced.  The  beauty  of  form  expressing  function 
continued  to  show  until  the  late  nineteenth  century 
when  it  began  to  be  lost,  vanishing  into  the  box  of 
electronic  tricks  that  is  today's  scientific  instrument. 
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HISTORIC  COELESTIS 

L  I  B  R  I  DUO 

Quorum  PRIOR  Exhibct 
Catalogs  Stellarum  F.xaru* 
BRITANNIC  UM 
Novum  &  Locupletiffimum 

Una  cum  cirundcm 

PLANETARVMCLVE  OMNIUM 

OBSERVATIONIBUS 

Sextanle,  Micrometro,  &c.  babtlts. 
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Obfcrvante  Johanne  Flamsteedio  A-  R- 
In  Obfervatorio  Regio 
GRENOVICENSI 

CONT1NUA  SERIE 

AbAnm,  .676  ad  Annum  17o5Corm^ 


LO N D  I  N  I 
Typis  J.Matthews.  MDCCXn. 


16.  The  title  page 
and  frontispiece  of 
Halley's  pirated 
edition  of  J.Flamsteed  s 
Historiae  Coelestis. 

S.  P.  Rigaud's  copy, 

formerly  in  the  Library  of 

The  Radcliffe 

Observatory,  Oxford. 

17.  Royal  Coat  of  Arms 
on  the  binding  of 
Historiae  Coelestis. 


18.  Florentine 
thermometer  oft.  1660, 
reading  30  degrees, 
equivalent  to  25  C 

or  77  F- 


^Whipple  Museum  is  at  present  closed.  Major  refittm 
Ind  rl  bTsling  of  enlarged  accommodation  formerly 
"IpLdbv  ^Cavendish  Laboratory  ,s  ,n  progress. 
Completion  is  expected  late  m  1975- 
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THE  WAVERTREE  BEQUEST 
OF  RACING  TROPHIES 

at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.    Part  II. 
Arthur  Grimwade 

In  this  second  study  of  William  Hall  Walker's  collection,  the  author  looks  at  the  examples 
of  Dutch,  German  and  Scandinavian  silver  included  in  the  collection. 


Parallel  with  his  interest  in  fine  examples  of 
English  silver  to  serve  as  trophies  for  his  racing 
successes  William  Hall  Walker  also  acquired  a 
number  of  excellent  foreign  pieces  mostly  Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch  and  German,  to  add  variety  to  the 
collection  which  contains  twenty-one  such  items.  With 
his  family's  dependence  on  brewing  for  its  fortunes  it  is 
not  perhaps  surprising  that  half  of  these  are  massive 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  tankards,  from  a 
silver-gilt  example  by  Andreas  Michel  of  Nuremberg 
of  about  1645  to  a  Russian  rococo  example  of  1752. 

The  most  impressive  and  one  of  the  two  largest 
tankards  in  the  group  is  a  Latvian  example  made  in 
Riga  and  bearing  the  date  1696  with  the  arms  and 
name  of  its  original  owner  Matthias  Litthander  (No.  1). 
The  massive  proportions  of  the  body  are  magnifi- 
cently sustained  by  the  boldly  spreading  ball  feet  and 

1  and  ia.  Latvian  parcel-gilt  tankard. 
Riga,  late  seventeenth  century. 
Maker's  mark  perhaps  jc  in  monogram. 
Height:  10  inches. 


similar  thumbpiece  chased  in  high  relief  with  fruits  and 
the  feet  with  large  foliage  panels  joining  them  to  the 
body.  The  huge  handle,  also  chased  with  fruit,  divides 
at  its  lower  junction  with  the  body  into  two  flanking 
ribbon  scrolls.  The  owner's  arms  are  encircled  by  a 
floral  wreath  while  a  similar  wreath  serves  as  border  to 
the  cover  which  is  inset  with  a  German  marriage  or 
betrothal  medal.  Somewhat  regrettably  Walker  added 
round  the  lip  an  inscription  commemorating  his  vic- 
tory of  the  June  Handicap  in  the  Grange  Cup  Pony 
Races,  Portsmouth  1886,  when  he  rode  Dorothy,  the 
heroine  of  so  many  of  the  trophies  in  the  collection. 

Closely  similar  in  style  is  the  Swedish  tankard  from 
Lulea  (No.  2).  This,  which  bears  the  maker's  mark  dm, 
must  date  very  near  to  the  Riga  example.1  It  is,  how- 
ever, smaller,  only  seven  inches  high  in  comparison  to 
the  former's  ten  inches  and  somewhat  squatter  in  pro- 
portions. The  cover  is  inset  with  a  coin  of  Charles  xn 
dated  1697  and  is  engraved  with  the  names  Jacob 
Estlander  and  Britts  Farbus,  presumably  on  their  mar- 
riage, surrounded  by  a  broad  engraved  border  of 
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flowers  and  foliage.  Again,  as  must  be  regretted,  the 
bodv  is  prominently  inscribed  with  another  of 
Dorothy's  wins,  The  Members'  Race  at  Monmouth  in 
1889,  although,  to  be  human,  it  is  hard  to  condemn  the 
owner's  enthusiastic  recording  of  yet  another  victory, 
especially  since  at  the  time  such  pieces  were  scarcely 
regarded  as  collector's  items  and  could  certainly  be 
bought  for  no  more  than  a  modern  piece  of  equivalent 
size. 

Another  fine  example,  which  although  unmarked 
can  fairly  be  considered  Swedish  from  the  name  of  its 
original  owner,  Ecklef  (oakleaf),  is  the  large  and  entirely 
plain  tankard  shown  in  No.  3  (right).  This,  which 
stands  nine  inches  high,  is  characterised  by  its  promi- 
nent moulded  foot,  rather  more  typical  of  Danish  than 
Swedish  vessels  of  the  period.  It  is  of  course  possible 
that,  although  the  name  Ecklef  is  Swedish,  the  tankard 
pay  have  been  made  in  Denmark  before  its  acquisition 
by  Hennig  Ecklef  in  1656,  the  date  it  bears.  The 
engraving  on  the  cover  comprises  two  coats-of-arms 
with  the  names  of  Ecklef  and  Salome  Ecklcfen  in  a 
wreath.  This  piece  celebrates  Walker's  win  on  another 
of  his  ponies,  St.  Helena,  at  Abergavenny  in  1889. 
With  it  I  show  on  the  left  a  second  Baltic  tankard 
bearing  the  Rcval  mark  of  about  1700  and  a  maker's 
mark  which,  although  somewhat  indistinct,  is  probably 
that  ot  Franz  Johann  Dreyer.  This  interesting  tankard 
is  distinguished  by  finely  modelled  claw-and-ball  feet 
and  an  unusual  shell  thumbpiece.  Its  cover  is  engraved 
with  a  crowned  monogram  and  the  lip  with  the  record 
of  yet  another  of  Dorothy  's  wins,  the  Ely  Handicap  at 
Cardiff  in  1888. 

In  the  next  illustration  (No.  4)  we  have  two  further 
tankards  from  Denmark  and  Norway  respectively. 
That  to  the  left  is  by  Johan  Aage  Kop  of  Viborg  and  is 
engraved  with  the  date  1706.  Here  the  feet  are  inter- 
preted as  pomegranates,  a  form  which  penetrated  to 
the  north-eastern  English  tankards  of  York,  Hull  and 
Newcastle  from  a  little  before  this  date,  while  the 
thumbpiece  takes  the  form  of  the  popular  Scan- 
dinavian motif  of  the  lion  and  ball.  Beneath  the  base  is 
recorded  Dorothy's  win  in  the  Doddington  Handicap 
at  Whitchurch  in  1888.  The  following  year  she  won 
The  Kit  Cat  Stakes  at  Ranelagh  recorded  on  the 
Norwegian  peg  tankard  dated  1725,  but  bearing  onlv 
an  unidentified  maker's  mark  ts  (No.  4,  right).  Here 
not  only  is  the  thumbpiece  of  lion  and  ball  type  but 
also  the  feet.  The  cover  is  inset  with  a  1649  coin  of 
Frederick  in,  as  so  often  in  these  pieces,  surrounded  by 
repousse  flowers,  while  the  date  and  initials  of  the 
original  owner  and  his  wife  are  engraved  within  a  bold 
wreath  of  frond-like  leaves. 

Finally  we  have  two  mid  eighteenth-century  tank- 
ards (No.  5).  That  to  the  right  is  of  rather  unusual 
character  since,  although  it  bears  the  Copenhagen  hall- 
mark of  1742,  its  repousse  decoration  of  bold  tulips  and 
scrolling  leaves  is  of  distinctly  seventeenth-century 
character,  presumably  copied  from  or  inspired  by  an 


2.  Swedish  tankard. 

Lulca,  c.  1700.  Maker's  mark  dm. 

Height :  7  inches. 


3.  Left.  Baltic  peg  tankard. 
Reval,  c.  1700, 

probably  by  Franz  Johann  Dreyer. 
Height:  7 J  inches. 
Right.  Sw  edish  parcel-gilt  tankard. 
Seventeenth  century,  unmarked. 
Height :  9  inches. 


4.  Left.  Danish  peg  tankard  by  Johan  Aage  Kop. 
Viborg,  early  eighteenth  century. 
Height:  ~]h  inches. 

Right.  Norwegian  peg  tankard,  c.  1725.  Maker's  mark  ts. 
Height:  6 J  inches. 
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5.  Left.  Russian  parcel-gilt  tankard.  Moscow,  1752. 
Height :  6  inches. 

Right.  Danish  tankard.  Copenhagen,  1742. 
Height :  6  inches. 

earlier  example,  as  also  indeed  is  the  general  form  with 
its  ball  feet  and  heavy  handle.  The  cover  has  a  coin  ot 
Frederick  iv  of  Denmark  and  Norway  dated  1704. 
Beneath  the  base  Walker  recorded  the  win  of  St. 
Helena  at  the  Wirral  Polo  Club  Steeplechase  in  1888. 
The  other  tankard  in  No.  5  is  the  only  Russian  piece  in 
the  collection  and  like  the  previous  Danish  example 
somewhat  of  an  anomalous  design,  being  basically 
seventeenth  century  in  form  and  handle  type  but  en- 
tirely decorated  with  chased  rococo  scrolls  and  shell- 
work  in  the  rather  uncontrolled  Russian  manner.  This 
bears  the  Moscow  mark  for  1752  and  once  again 
Walker's  inscription  on  the  lip  for  Dorothy's  victory 
in  the  Doddington  Handicap  in  1889,  following  her 
success  there  the  previous  year  recorded  on  the  Viborg 
tankard  described  above. 


With  this  piece  we  can  close  the  list  of  the  tankards 
and  turn  to  other  continental  items  in  the  collection.  Of 
these  the  most  interesting  is  probably  the  pair  of  Dutch 
beakers  dated  165 1  with  a  particularly  unusual  associa- 
tion (No.  6).  Unfortunately  we  cannot  estabhsh  tneir 
place  ol  origin  as  they  bear  only  an  unidentified 
maker  s  mark,  a  crowned  heart,  although  a  somewhat 
similar  mark  is  recorded  at  The  Hague  in  1653,  also 
unidentified,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  variant  of  that 
on  the  beakers  and  so  point  to  the  latter  town.  They 
are  each  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  and  view  of  a 
village  church,  the  latter  encircled  by  an  inscription 
which  translated  reads  'For  the  love  of  the  Crucified 
One.  Offered  to  the  Church  of  Bommenede  by  P.  B. 
Anno  165 1 '.  Bommenede,  a  fishing  village  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Schouwen  in  the 
province  of  Zeeland  came  to  a  sad  end  just  over  thirty 
years  after  the  date  of  the  gift  of  the  beakers,  intended 
of  course  as  so  many  of  these  vessels,  as  communion 
cups.  On  26  January,  1682  the  village  was  inundated 
when  all  the  buildings  except  the  church  were  carried 
away.  The  church  disappeared  a  few  days  later.  Some- 
what strangely  it  is  recorded  as  having  been  cruciform 
with  two  towers,  a  form  which  does  not  correspond 
with  the  engraving  on  the  beakers.  This  discrepancy 
may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
engraver  in  some  distant  town  of  the  beakers'  origin 
may  have  worked  from  his  imagination  or  perhaps, 
less  likely,  that  the  church  had  been  rebuilt  between 

6.  Left  and  right.  Pair  of  Dutch  beakers 
engraved  with  the  church  of  Bommenede,  dated  1651. 
Maker's  mark  a  crowned  heart. 
Height :  7  J  inches. 

Centre.  German  parcel-gilt  beaker  by  Cornelius  Poppe. 
Augsburg,  late  seventeenth  century. 
Height:  5  inches. 
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1651  and  the  date  ot  the  inundation.2 The  beakers  were 
acquired  bv  Walker  to  commemorate  two  races  won 
bv  St.  Helena  at  Manchester  in  1888,  The  Cub  Race 
and  Optional  Selling  Race,  probably  without  any 
realisation  that  he  was  turning  onetime  communion 
vessels  into  race  prizes. 

Between  the  beakers  is  illustrated  a  smaller  German 
example  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  This,  made  by 
Cornelius  Poppc  of  Augsburg  is  charmingly  decorated 
with  two  repousse  figures  of  putti.  the  one  illustrated 
blowing  bubbles,  the  other  on  the  opposite  diameter  a 
more  solemn  infant  martyr.  It  was  added  to  the  grow- 
ing group  of  Dorothy's  wins  to  mark  her  carrying  off 
the  Wrexham  Borough  Pony  Derby  of  1890,  no  epoch 
making  victory  surely,  but  charmingly  remembered 
for  all  that. 

So  far,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  clear  that  Walker's  main 
interest  was  in  drinking  vessels  but  there  are  a  few  other 
items  of  less  bucolic  nature.  One  ot  these  is  the  tine 
Dutch  oval  ecuelle  bearing  the  Groningen  marks  tor 
1697  and  the  unidentified  maker's  mark  IE  (No.  7).  The 
plainness  of  the  bodv  and  cover  is  relieved  by  the 
repousse  flat  handles  chased  with  putti  flanking  a  blank 
shield  and  the  coiled  serpent  ring  handle  on  the  cover. 
This  piece  is  engraved  with  the  record  ot  another  pony 
Water  Lily's  win  in  the  Cotswold  Plate  at  Cheltenham 
in  1887.  Other  less  important  Dutch  pieces  in  the 
collection  are  an  unmarked  seventeenth-century  oval 
covered  bowl  with  mermaid  frnial,  a  dish  of  the  same 
centurv  inset  with  coins  and  an  Amsterdam  bowl  ot 
1849  bought  to  record  another  win  by  Water  Lily  of 
the  Open  Polo  Cup  of  the  Lancashire  Hussars  at 
Southport  in  1887.  There  is  also  an  interesting  oval 
bowl,  apparently  of  Baltic  origin  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  ball  feet  and  scroll  handles  bought  to 
celebrate  another  ot  St.  Helena's  wins,  suitably  named 
The  Punch  Bowl  Plate  at  Abergavenny  in  1889. 

Finally  to  close  this  survey  of  the  continental  silver  in 
the  collection  we  come  to  a  tine  silver-gilt  Portuguese 
rococo  sugar  bowl  of  generous  proportions  (No.  8). 
This  piece,  which  stands  six  and  a  quarter  inches  high 
bears  the  Oporto  mark  and  maker's  mark  GS,  recorded 
by  Vidal  in  his  standard  work  on  Portuguese  gold- 
smiths' marks,  but  unidentified.  This  interesting  piece 
clearly  demonstrates  the  strong  English  influence  exer- 
cised on  Portuguese  silver  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
influence  presumably  derived  through  the  English 
colonies  in  Oporto  and  elsewhere,  one  of  whom  may 
well  have  owned  a  London  bowl  by  such  a  specialist  in 
tea  caddies  and  sugar  bowls  as  Samuel  Taylor,  whose 
work  in  this  genre  the  Oporto  bowl  strongly,  if  not 
almost  surprisingly,  resembles. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  apparent  from  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding article  (Tlie  Connoisseur,  August  1974)  on  the 
English  silver  of  the  Wavertree  Bequest  how  widely 
the  enthusiastic  horseman  cast  his  net  in  commemorat- 
ing his  victories,  leaving  us  in  the  last  article  to  shed  a 
tear  over  his  mistakes  or  gullibility  in  unfortunately 
acquiring  also  a  certain  number  ot  traudulent  pieces. 


7.  Dutch  ecuelle.  Groningen  1697.  Maker's  mark  ie. 
Length:  loi  inches. 

8.  Portuguese  silver-gilt  sugar  bowl. 
Oporto,  c.  1750.  Maker's  mark  GS. 
Height :  6]  inches. 


NOTES 

1.  The  tankard  also  bears  the  mark  of  Olaf  Lofvanderjr. 
(1774-1823)  probably  indicating  repair  or  resale  by  him. 

2.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Karel  Citroen  of 
Amsterdam  for  his  identification  of  the  village  and  its 
sad  history. 
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SEDAN  CHAIRS 


Harold  IV.  Hart 


Sedan  chairs  were  a  popular  means  of  conveyance  for  over  two  hundred  years,  picturesque, 
sometimes  hazardous,  and  often  of  surpassing  elegance. 


'  With  chest  begirt  by  leathern  hands 
The  Chairman  at  his  corner  stands. 
The  poles  stuck  up  against  the  wall 
Are  ready  at  a  moment 's  call. 
For  customers  they're  always  willing 
And  ready  aye  to  earn  a  shilling.' 

'Echoes  of  the  Street' 

There  may  be  some  doubt  that  sedan  chairs  tirst 
appeared  in  a  recognisable  form  in  the  town  of 
Sedan  but  it  is  certain  that  France  had  a  hand  in 
their  early  development,  for  it  is  recorded  that  chaises 
a  porteurs  were  in  use  in  Paris  as  early  as  1617.  Ancient 
Rome  had  its  carrying  chairs,  an  improved  form  of 
litter,  but  centuries  were  to  pass  before  there  were  any 
developments  in  their  design;  the  few  privately  owned 
conveyances  which  were  in  existence  in  England  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  rudi- 
mentary and  retained  solely  for  use  in  some  of  the 
larger  houses  and  in  their  grounds. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  James  1  that  carrying 
chairs  were  seen  in  the  streets  of  London;  it  was 
presumably  three  conveyances  ot  this  kind  which  were 
among  the  presents  given  by  the  Spanish  court  to 
Prince  Charles  when  in  1623,  accompanied  by  George 
Villiers,  Duke  ot  Buckingham,  he  visited  Spain  in  an 
endeavour  to  win  the  hand  of  the  Infanta.  Charles  gave 
two  of  them  to  Buckingham  who  did  use  them 
although  probably  on  but  tew  occasions:  'When 
Buckingham  came  to  be  carried  in  a  Chair  on  men's 
shoulders  the  clamour  and  the  noise  of  it  was  so  ex- 
travagent  that  the  people  would  rail  on  him  in  the 
streets,  loathing  that  men  should  be  brought  to  as 
servile  a  condition  as  horses'.  There  is  of  course  the 
probability  that  it  was  the  passenger  himself  and  not 
the  means  of  transport  that  drew  the  public  disfavour. 

1.  Italian,  eighteenth  century. 

Painted  panels.  Ornamented  and  crowned  with 

wood  carvings  of  toliage,  doves,  etc. 

Poles,  straps  and  other  fittings. 

Used  for  baptisms  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Family  of  Tuscany. 
Height:  8  feet  3i  inches;  Width:  5  feet  2  inches. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


2.  Early  print  of  St.  James's  Street,  showing  Sedan  chairs. 

The  phrase  'on  men's  shoulders'  indicates  that  litter 
was  still  a  better  term  than  chair  and  it  appears  that  they 
were  laid  aside  until  one  Sir  Sanders  Duncombe,  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Court,  seeing  a  financial  future  in 
them  in  a  more  convenient  form,  obtained  royal 
permission,  in  1634,  to  become  the  proprietor  ot 
between  forty  and  fifty  of  them  'to  be  put  forth  and 
let  for  hire'  in  London  and  Westminster. 

From  this  time  a  change  took  place  in  chair  design 
and  those  which  followed  were  boxes  supported  by 
poles  in  the  general  fashion  ot  the  later  perfected  con- 
veyances. At  the  same  time  there  began  the  division 
between  privately  owned  Sedans  and  public  hire  or 
Hackney  chairs.  The  increase  and  development  ot  the 
latter  arose  because  there  were  more  Hackney  Coaches 
than  the  public  needed,  this  increase  having  received 
mention  in  Sir  Sanders  Duncombe's  patent:  'Whereas 
the  streets  of  our  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  their  suburbs,  are  of  late  so  much  encumbered  with 
the  unnecessary  multitude  ot  coaches  that  many  of  our 
subjects  arc  therefore  exposed  to  great  danger,  and  the 
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3.  Late  seventeenth  century. 

Leather  covered  dome,  gilt  cornering. 

Front  and  back  panels  have  Dutch  coat  of  arms. 

Interior  lined  with  red  figured  velvet. 

Height  over  central  finial :  6  feet  3  inches. 

Welsh  Folk  Museum,  Cardiff. 


necessary  use  of  carts  and  carriages  for  provisions 
thereby  much  hindered  .  .  .  and  that  in  many  parts 
beyond  the  sea  people  are  much  carried  in  chairs  that 
are  covered,  whereby  few  coaches  are  used  among 
them,  wherefore  we  have  granted  to  him  (Duncombc) 
the  sole  privilege  to  use,  let,  or  hire  a  number  of  the 
said  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years'. 

This  patent  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  against 
the  Hackney  Coaches,  of  which  there  were  about  one 
hundred,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  to  be  used  in 
the  City  of  London  and  its  suburbs  other  than  for 
carrying  people  to  and  from  their  'habitations  in  the 
country'.  Further,  no  person  was  to  use  a  coach  in  the 
City  unless  he  was  able  to  keep  four  horses  for  the 
King's  service,  to  be  used  at  any  time  decided.  It  can 
therefore  be  said  that  the  Hire  Sedan  or  Hackney  chair 
was  introduced  to  keep  down  the  number  of  private 
coaches  so  that  waggons  could  circulate  more  freely. 
Apart  from  this  official  encouragement  the  Sedan 
enjoyed  some  royal  patronage  for,  at  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary,  peers  and  peeresses  attending  the 
ceremony  were  requested  to  arrive  at  the  Abbey  only 


by  this  means.  An  earlier,  rather  sombre,  form  of  such 
patronage  had  been  the  conveyance  of  Charles  1  in  a 
covered  chair  to  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  Chairs  included  the  fact  that 
they  were  quiet  for  the  person  conveyed  whereas 
coach  wheel  rims  passing  over  the  cobbled  or  roughly 
paved  roads  were  very  noisy,  they  were  easier  to  move 
through  congested  areas,  their  fares  were  lower  than 
those  of  the  coaches  and.  providing  the  chairmen  kept 
in  step,  the  passenger  could  expect  a  journey  in 
moderate  comfort.  Finally,  a  chair  could  be  taken 
indoors  during  inclement  weather,  in  fact  it  was  a  con- 
veyance that  took  its  passenger  not  only  to  his  door  but 
through  it,  to  his  bed  chamber  if  so  desired. 

The  Sedan  flourished,  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
both  coachmen  and  watermen,  and  it  was  not  until 
1832  that  all  restrictions  on  coaches  were  removed. 

Although  there  was  in  this  country  some  slight 
variation  in  their  vital  statistics,  Chairs  of  both  kinds 
were  of  a  general  height  of  five  feet  three  inches,  a 
width  of  two  feet  six  inches  and  a  depth  of  two  feet 
nine  inches.  Their  slightly  domed  roofs  were  capable 
of  being  raised  to  facilitate  the  passenger's  movement 
in  and  out  and  to  afford  some  clearance  for  head- 
dresses. With  the  passing  of  the  years,  fittings,  furnish- 
ing, and  general  design  improved:  drop  windows, 
blinds,  curtains,  arm  rests  and  adjustable  seats  all 
appeared.  Back  sections  became  raked  to  afford  the 
passenger  increased  comfort  and  some  inches  of  the 
lower  back  section  were  cut  away  to  allow  for  the  rear 
chairman's  stride.  Hire  Chairs,  with  their  black  or  dark 
green  leather  outer  covering  were  somewhat  spartan 
compared  with  those  privately  owoied,  which  were  in 
many  cases  elegant  pieces  of  furniture:  there  are 
many  examples  in  museums  and  houses  up  and  down 
the  country  to  confirm  this  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is 
however  unfortunate  that  so  few  Hire  Chairs  have 
survived,  due  to  their  having  no  sentimental  associa- 
tions with  those  persons  who  had  owned,  operated  or 
carried  them.  When  withdrawn  from  the  streets  they 
were  speedily  broken  up,  whereas  many  private 
Sedans  were  cared  for  by  their  owners  and  preserved 
both  for  their  associations  and  their  workmanship. 

There  was  as  much  variation  in  the  types  of  chair- 
men as  in  the  chairs  which  they  carried.  In  London 
there  were  many  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  who,  it  is 
stated,  were  often  intoxicated,  careless  and  uncivil. 
Among  the  London  Irishmen  were  several  sporting 
types:  'An  Irish  Chairman  walked  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  Windsor  in  eight  hours  forty  minutes  for  a 
wager'.  'An  Irish  Chairman,  who  plies  in  St.  James's 
Street,  London,  skated  eight  miles  ...  on  the  Serpen- 
tine river  for  a  wager".  'An  Irish  Chairman  walked 
from  St.  James's  to  Windsor  and  back  for  a  wager'. 

Short  dark  blue  great  coats,  knee  breeches  and  blue 
stockings  were  the  normal  garb  of  the  London  chair- 
men in  the  later  years.  Shoulder  straps  were  used  with 
the  poles  which  were  usually  ten  feet  in  length  with 
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shallow  grooves  on  the  under  sides  of  the  handles 
to  give  the  chairmen  a  firm  grip.  Short  poles  were 
kept  in  the  entrances  of  some  private  houses  for  use 
when  a  chair  was  to  be  carried  up  and  down  stairways 
and  round  corners. 

Stands  for  chairs  were  to  be  found  at  fixed  points  in 
the  manner  of  the  later  taxi-cabs.  Charing  Cross  and 
Temple  Bar  were  two  of  London's  best-known  centres; 
another  was  Covent  Garden  which  was  the  most  con- 
gested ot  them  all  and  here  there  was  much  obstruction 
of  footways,  much  stumbling  over  poles  by  pedestri- 
ans, and  shouting  and  swearing  by  chairmen  at  all 
times. 

Although  to  some  extent  favoured,  chairmen  were 
not  to  escape  entirely  from  certain  liabilities  and  in 
1710,  following  earlier  consideration  of  the  matter,  an 
Act  (Nine  Anne  c.  xvi)  was  passed  which  gave  some 
necessary  attention  to  the  licensing  of  Hackney 
Coaches  -  and  Chairs.  Two  hundred  hire  chairs  were 
sanctioned  thereby  for  use  in  London,  Westminster 
and  the  suburbs;  rules  were  laid  down  and  penalties 
prescribed  tor  their  non-observance. 


4.  French  or  Italian,  c.  1725.  Leather  panels  with  brass  studs. 
Carved  wood  decoration,  painted  in  white  and  gold. 
Interior  with  yellow  stamped  woollen  plush.  Poles  modem. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


For  operating  a  chair 
without  payitient  of  the 
annual  licence  of  ten 
shillings. 

Numbering  of  chairs 
( numbers  to  be  shown  on 
both  sides  of  each  chair) 

For  not  so  marking  a 
chair 

For  every  additional  chair 
not  so  marked 

For  allotting  figures  to 
become  obliterated 

For  removing  such  figures 


Fine  of  forty  shillings. 


Fine  of  £5,  one  half  to  the 
Crown,  the  other  half  to 
the  informer. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


Fares,  detailed  later,  were  based  by  the  Act  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  which  would  be  paid  by  the  passenger 
for  conveyance  by  Hackney  coach  over  the  same 
distance.  The  public  were  protected  by  the  imposition 
of  fines  on  chairmen  who  overcharged  or  without 
good  cause  refused  to  carry  anyone  who  hailed  them. 
In  these  cases  the  penalty  was  confinement  for  a  few 
days  in  Bridewell  or  in  some  similar  institution. 

The  two  hundred  chairs  authorised  by  the  Act  of 
1710  soon  became  inadequate  to  cater  for  the  public 
demand  and  in  the  following  year  a  further  one 
hundred  were  permitted  (Ten  Anne  c.  xviii)  and  in 
1725  the  London  total  was  again  increased  by  one 
hundred  (Twelve  Geo  1  c.  vii).  By  1767  licences  to 
operate  chairs  could  be  withdrawn  in  connection  with 
certain  misdemeanours  by  owners,  operators  or  chair- 
men but  the  permission  could  be  regained  on  payment 
of  £3  ;  in  addition  existing  fines  were  slightly  increased. 
These  details  refer  to  the  ordinary  Hackney  chairs 
which  could  be  hailed  in  the  street,  taken  at  one  ol  the 
authorised  stands,  or  ordered  to  call  at  a  dwelling  house, 
club,  theatre  or  elsewhere  at  a  given  time.  To  avoid 
confusion  and  assist  the  public  it  was  customary  for  a 
disengaged  chair,  which  had  to  be  moved  through  the 
streets,  to  be  carried  backwards  as  a  sign  of  its  avail- 
ability for  hire.  Privately  owned  Sedans  were  con- 
trolled bv  a  form  of  licensing  which  was  in  force  for 
them  during  many  years  of  their  existence. 

A  number  of  town  councils  controlled  the  operation 
of  Hire  chairs  within  their  areas  and  laid  down  rules 
for  observance  by  the  chairmen,  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing example  which  is  taken  from  a  booklet  issued  in 
1822  by  the  City  of  Exeter: 
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1 .  Chcirs  to  be  withdrawn  from  service  on  their  becoming 
decayed,  soiled  or  otherwise  unfit  for  use. 

2.  Chairs  to  be  well  made,  five  foot  three  inches  in  height 
and  'of the  breadth  of  two  foot  in  the  clear',  with  decent 
lining  and  black  exterior. 

Each  chair  to  show  the  licence  number  by  means  of 
twe-inch  white  numerals. 

4.  Chairmen  to  use  only  the  chair  for  which  they  hold  a 

licence. 

.  Chairmen  not  to  ply  for  hire  without  a  licence. 

6.  Chairmen  to  conduct  themselves  properly ,  particularly 
at  certain  specified  places,  and  not  to  cause  obstruction. 

7.  Chairmen  carrying  passengers  at  night  to  have  a  clean 
decent  lanthom  with  a  proper  candle  lighted  and 
burning  therein. 

5.  Chairmen  allowed  to  make  a  ivaiting  charge  of  3d.  for 
each  period  of  fifteen  minutes. 

~).  Chairmen  not  to  refuse  passengers,  charge  excess 
fares,  pick  up  out  of  turn,  or  use  insulting  behaviour. 
Chairmen  to  be  allowed,  after  waiting  ten  minutes  or 
more  after  being  called,  to  accept  another  fare 
providing  they  returned  to  fulfil  the  first  engagement. 
The  permission  of  the  first  hirer  was  to  be  obtained 
before  accepting  the  second  one. 
fustices  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  cases  of  dispute 
concerning  distances. 

No  complaints  to  be  considered  valid  after  the  lapse  of 
one  week. 

All  penalties  to  be  strictly  enforced,  chairmen  to 
receive  all  sums  legally  due  to  them. 
The  names  and  address  of  chairmen  to  be  entered  at  the 
Town  Clerk's  o  ffice  to  assist  the  public  in  the  event  of 
complaints. 


Penalties  for  non-compliance  were  cither  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  or  a  period  of  suspension  from  duty. 
Included  with  the  regulations  was  a  fares  list  for  the 
area  normally  covered. 

In  the  matter  of  fares  there  was  some  variation  in  th 
way  in  which  charges  were  fixed.  The  two  divisions 
winch  were  generally  accepted  were  fares  charged  by 
distance  and  fares  charged  by  time  but  there  were  other 
practices  which  varied  from  town  to  town.  In  Bath  for 
example,  extra  charge  was  made  for  conveyance  of  a 
passenger  over  a  route  which  involved  uphill  work,  in 
Southampton  the  same  was  done  if  a  passenger  left  th. 
chair  and  later  returned  to  it,  but  these  were  reasonable 
enough.  In  Cheltenham,  however,  each  fare  had  its 
relative  time  allowance  during  which  a  chair  could  be 
detained  without  extra  charges  being  incurred : 


5.  Mid-eighteenth  century. 
Used  by  Sir  John  Do]  ben, 
(1684-1756). 
Painted  leather  panels, 
drop  windows,  brocade 
lining. 

Height:  just  over  5  feet. 
London  Museum. 
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6.  A  small  early 
eighteenth-century  chair, 
possibly  French. 
2  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  tc^ 
with  a  seat  width  of  only  2  fit 
Science  Museum,  London. 


Fare  paid 

Tittle  ('/  detention  allowed 

Leamington  Spa  f 

1823) 

6d. 

10  minutes 

From 

to  the  old 

to  the  new 

i/- 

15 

Assembly 

Assembly 

to  the 

to  the 

i/6d. 

20  „ 

Rooms 

Rooms 

Pump  Room 

Theatre 

*/- 

25  11 

Regent  Hotel 

is.  od. 

is.  6d. 

is.  od. 

is.  6d. 

2/6  J. 

30 

Royal  Hotel 

2s.  od. 

is.  od. 

is.  6d. 

is.  od. 

35 

Bedford  Hotel 

is.  od. 

is.  6d. 

is.  od. 

is.  6d. 

Bath  Hotel 

2S.  od. 

is.  od. 

1  s.  od. 

is.  od. 

Blenheim  Hotel 

2s.  6d. 

is.  6d. 

2s.  od. 

is.  6d. 

The  following  examples  of  fares  in  a  seaside  resort, 
an  industrial  city,  and  an  inland  spa,  give  some  idea  of 
the  system  and  the  complexities  attending  it. 

Brighton  ( 1S22) 

Two  fires  schedules  in  operation 

(a)  Distance  basis. 

For  carrying  one  person  any  distance  not 

exceeding  500  yards  6d. 

Above  500  and  not  exceeding  900  yards        is.  od. 

Above  900  and  not  exceeding  1,400  yards     is.  6d. 

Above  1 ,400  yards  and  not  exceeding 

one  mile  2s.  od. 

Above  one  mile  and  not  exceeding  one 

mile  and  a  half  2S.  6d. 

Above  one  mile  and  a  halt  and  not 

exceeding  two  miles  3s.  od. 

(b)  Time  basis. 

For  carrying  one  person  not  exceeding 

one  hour  is.  6d. 

Above  one  hour  and  not  exceeding  one 

hour  and  a  half  2s.  od. 

Above  one  and  a  halt  hours  and  not 

exceeding  two  hours  2s.  6d. 

(After  midnight  and  until  2.0  a.m.  all  fares  were  increased 
by  one  half  and  after  2.0  a.m.  until  6.0  a.m.  all  fares  were 
doubled. 

All  tares  included  the  distance  from  the  stand  or  place 
whence  the  chair  was  called  to  the  point  where  the 
passenger  was  taken  up.) 

•Iewcastle  on  Tyne  (1813) 

1   For  carrying  a  person  not  exceeding  300  yards  6d. 
Above  300  and  not  exceeding  600  yards  9d. 

(The  scale  thereafter  rose  to  a  limit  of  2, 100  yards, 
increasing  by  3d.  for  each  additional  300  yards.  All  fares 
were  doubled  after  midnight. 

There  was  here  an  arrangement  whereby  children  under 
nine  years  of  age  could  share  the  chair  with  an  adult,  the 
child's  fare  being  half  rate.) 


EAMINGTON  SPA  (l8l6) 


From 

to  the 

to  the 

to  the 

As 

sembly 

Pump 

Theatre 

Rooms 

Room 

Copps's  Hotel 

2S. 

od. 

is.  6d. 

is.  6d. 

Bedford  Hotel 

IS. 

6d. 

is.  6d. 

2S.  od. 

Bath  Hotel 

2S. 

od. 

is.  od. 

not  quoted 

The  arrangement  at  Leamington  Spa  whereby 
certain  starting  points  and  destinations  were  quoted 
was  in  force  in  a  few  other  centres. 


7.  Early  eighteenth-century, 
probably  French. 
Panels  ot  hide  secured  with  brass  nails 
stretched  over  a  light  wooden  frame. 

Museum  of  Leather  craft. 
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.  French.  Black  with  gold  ornamentation.  Interior  blue  and  purple  velvet.  Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle,  Co.  Durham. 


One  further  arrangement  was  in  force  in  sonic 
towns,  it  was  possible  to  hire  a  chair  and  chairman  for 
the  day;  the  charge  was  usually  twenty  shillings  which 
was  doubtless  taken  to  represent  the  hire  of  the  chair, 
and  some  small  sum  was  expected  by  the  men  them- 
selves. 

From  the  outset  chairmen  plied  for  hire  on  Sundays 
as  well  as  on  weekdays  and  all  were  subjected  to  few 
restrictions  apart  from  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
number  of  passageways  and  narrow  streets  where  the 
passing  of  chairs  was  prohibited  at  any  time,  such 
public  access  being  marked  by  posts  so  set  as  to  render 
chair  carrying  an  impossibility. 

'Let  not  the  Chairman  with  assuming  stride 
Press  near  the  wall,  and  rudely  thrust  thy  side, 
The  laws  hare  set  him  bounds,  his  servile  feet 
Should  ne'er  encroach  where  posts  defend  the  street'. 

Gay 


Although  described  as  the  least  social  of  all  modes  of 
travelling  Sedans  remained  a  popular  means  of  urban 
transport.  Their  chief,  perhaps  their  only,  disadvantage 
was  that  they  were  wholly  unsuited  for  sharing  except 
where  small  children  were  concerned,  although  we 
lave  in  the  world  of  fiction  the  conveyance  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  Mr.  Tupman  in  a  single  chair  for  their 
ippcarance  before  the  Ipswich  bench. 

The  private  Sedans  invariably  received  good  treat- 
nent  whereas  the  Hire  chairs  suffered  from  being 
iway  from  reasonable  cover  for  much  of  their  time, 
especially  in  rainy  weather,  and  we  have  Smollett's 
lescription  that  during  these  periods  they  resembled 
so  many  boxes  of  wet  leather'. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Sedan  chair  a  number  of 
ornier  Hire  chairs  were  used  for  such  purposes  as  the 
:onveyance  of  aged  people  to  public  worship  and, 
vhcre  short  distances  were  involved,  the  removal  of 
he  sick  and  injured  between  home  and  hospital,  some 
tistitutions  keeping  a  few  chairs  for  this  form  of 
mbulance  service.  With  improved  road  surfaces  and 
laving,  and  better  street  lighting,  their  use  started  to 
lecline  and  by  1821  there  remained  in  London  only 
>ne  stand,  this  in  St.  James's  Street,  although  in  spa 
owns  and  some  other  places  they  lingered  on,  put  to 
ccasional  use,  until  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth 
entury.  One  of  their  last  outposts  was  Peterborough 
/here,  around  the  year  i860  the  last  chair  proprietors 
/ere  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  Jackson. 

The  coverage  of  private  Sedans,  both  British  and 
jreign,  does  not  lend  itself  to  treatment  along  the 
nes  of  this  account  and  they  are  best  described  by  the 
otes  accompanying  the  illustrations.  It  will 
e  seen  that  many  were  excellent  pieces 
roduced  by  skilled  craftsmen,  and  here 

should  be  mentioned  that  at  'The  Sign  of  the  Chair' 
1  St.  Martin's  Lane  one  Thomas  Chippendale 
lade  and  upholstered  'Sedans  of  character'. 


10.  An  early  ninctcenth-ccntury  hire  chair,  owned  by  the 
Corporation  of  Huntingdon.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
service  in  1856,  and  was  used  thereafter  by  a  local 
clergyman  while  conducting  the  burial  service  in  wet 
weather. 
Hull  Museum. 

9.  An  early  nineteenth-century  chair  converted  into  a 
wheel  chair  for  the  use  of  its  last  owner,  a  Miss  Sexton, 
who  used  to  be  wheeled  to  Church  until  her  death  in  191 1. 
Moyses  Hall  Museum,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


SE\ENTEENTH  CENTURY  PEWTER 

from  the  sunken  city  of  Port  Royal,  Jamaica 

i 

P.  Spencer  Davies 


This  romantic  story,  embracing  earthquakes,  raging  seas  and  the  later  mysteries  of  sunken 
treasure,  shows  how  the  efforts  of  underwater  archaeologists  have  enabled  us  to  examine 
pewter  objects  in  everyday  use  in  an  important  colony  over  three  hundred  years  ago. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  small  township  of  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica 
was  probably  the  richest  trading  centre  in 
the  New  World.  Built  at  the  end  of  a  long  sand  spit 
which  formed  the  seaward  arm  of  what  is  now 
Kingston  harbour,  it  had  been  heavily  fortified  and 
had  grown  steadily  ever  since  the  island  had  been 
taken  from  the  Spanish  in  1655.  Its  wealth  was 
prodigious  and  had  emanated  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  spoils  of  the  buccaneers  (including  the  infamous 
Henry  Morgan)  who  used  the  port  as  the  base  for  their 
attacks  on  the  treasure-laden  ships  plying  from  the 
Spanish  Main. 

In  1692,  Port  Royal  was  at  its  peak.  Piracy  had 
given  way  to  a  more  stable  economy  based  upon 
import  and  export,  and  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonics.  There  was  a  population  of  eight 
thousand,  slightly  less  than  half  of  which  were  slaves. 
A  high  proportion  of  the  people  were  merchants 
(most  of  whom  might  have  been  tavern  keepers,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  letter  of  contemporary  accounts), 
but  there  was  the  expected  smattering  of  tradesmen, 
including  silversmiths  and  possibly  pewterers.  The 
total  land  area  was  very  small  and  the  two  thousand 
houses  were  very  tightly  crammed  together.  About 
half  of  the  houses  were  built  of  brick  and,  despite  the 
uncertain  foundations,  many  were  two  or  three 
storeys  high.  Contemporary  accounts  tell  us  that  the 
houses  were  richly  furnished,  most  of  them  with  a 
fine  cupboard  of  plate,  and  that  they  were  'as  dear 
rented  as  if  they  stood  in  well-traded  streets  of 
London'.  On  the  7  June  of  that  year  at  twenty 
minutes  to  noon,  the  town  was  shaken  by  a  devastating 
earthquake.  Two  more  followed  in  quick  succession. 
Great  rifts  and  fissures  yawned  open  in  the  ground 
and  a  tidal  wave  swept  in  from  the  harbour.  By 
evening,  two-thirds  of  the  land  had  tilted  and 
lay  beneath  the  sea;  two  thousand  people  had  died 
and  almost  all  the  houses  were  in  ruins  or  under  water. 

Amidst  pilfering  and  looting,  salvage  of  the 
contents  of  the  ruined  houses  began  straightaway. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  over  the  submerged  parts 
was  sixty  feet,  and  people  soon  began  retrieving  what 


they  could  from  the  ruins,  using  grappling  hooks  and 
aided  probably  by  free  divers.  Thereafter  the  site  lay 
almost  undisturbed  until  the  advent  of  the  aqualung, 
half-way  through  the  present  century.  In  1959,  Ed 
Link,  with  the  support  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society,  used  a  team  of 
aqualung  divers  to  search  for  relics  of  the  drowned 
town.  During  the  six  weeks  which  Link  and  his  team 
spent  at  the  site,  a  large  number  of  clay  pipes, 
onion-shaped  bottles,  brass  candlesticks  and  ceramic 
shards  were  brought  to  the  surface.  And,  of  course, 
pewter:  plates,  chargers,  spoons,  porringers  and  so 
on,  most  of  them  badly  corroded  by  the  seawater.2 
The  press  coverage  of  the  results  of  this  underwater 
expedition  brought  to  the  attention  of  scholars  and 
the  Jamaican  Government  the  supreme  importance 
of  this  hitherto  unexplored  archaeological  site.  As  a 
result,  in  1965,  the  Jamaican  Government  asked 
Robert  Marx,  an  underwater  explorer  and  amateur 
archaeologist,  to  undertake  the  enormous  task  of 
carrying  out  a  detailed  underwater  archaeological 
survey. 

With  two  Jamaican  assistants  and  a  shoestring 
budget,  Marx  spent  two  years  of  intense  labour, 
working  over  a  part  of  the  submerged  Port  Royal 
which  was  threatened  by  the  prospect  of  the 
construction  of  a  pier  for  cruise  liners.  By  removing 
the  silt  and  mud  to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet  with 
a  suction  hose,  and  by  carefully  searching  (in  very 
black  water)  beneath  the  bricks  of  fallen  walls,  a 
wealth  of  artefacts  was  uncovered  and  brought  to 
the  surface.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  were 
the  articles  of  pewter,  a  large  number  of  which  are  in 
a  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  It  is  probable  that 
the  silt  in  which  they  were  buried  would  have 
contained  a  lot  of  rotting  organic  matter  and  the 
resulting  bacterial  decomposition  would  have 
depleted  the  surrounding  oxygen,  thus  creating  almost 
perfect  storage  conditions. 

The  pewter  items  have  been  accessioned  and  now 
most  of  them  are  housed  at  the  Institute  of  Jamaica  in 
Kingston.  There  are  about  two  hundred  items 
altogether,  of  which  about  a  half  arc  complete  or 
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nearly  so.  A  preliminary  list  has  been  prepared  and 
mimeographed,  with  line  drawings  ot  the  individual 
pieces,  but  some  of  the  descriptions  and  attributions 
are  not  correct.3  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  C.  Bernard  Lewis,  who 
has  since  retired,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  most  of 
the  pieces  and  have  selected  some  of  the  most 
interesting  ones  to  illustrate  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  the  collection. 

No.  i  shows  a  Normandy  measure,  with  a  dished 
lid  and  a  twin  acorn  thumbpiecc.  The  owner's  name 
l'avoscat  is  incised  upon  the  handle,  and  what  may 
be  a  maker's  mark  incorporating  the  initials  aa  in  a 
circle,  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  lid.  It  is  in  perfect, 
undamaged  condition. 

i.  Normandy  measure. 
Si  inches  to  the  rim. 


2.  Small  Dutch  or  Flemish  measure. 
3  J  inches  to  the  rim. 

The  twin  ball  thumbpiece  has  been  bent  forward. 


No.  2  shows  a  Dutch  or  Flemish  measure,  with  a 
dished  heart-shaped  lid  extending  over  the  shaped 
spout  of  the  body  of  the  measure.  The  thumbpiece 
is  a  twin  ball.  There  is  a  maker's  mark  on  the  handle 
and  three  other  marks  on  the  rim,  of  which  two  are 
cast  or  punched  and  one  incised. 

The  posset  or  caudle  cup  (No.  3)  is  a  delightful 
piece  with  its  elegant  handle  and  the  diagonal 
gadrooning.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  this 
piece  ever  had  another  handle.  The  'hallmarks' 
below  the  rim  comprise  a  lion  rampant  within  a 
shield,  repeated  twice  -  a  mark  not  recorded  in 
Cotterell's  Old  Pewter  (O.P.). 1 


3.  Posset  or  caudle  cup. 

3  J  inches  to  the  rim,  bearing  hallmarks  of  a  lion  rampant 
within  a  shield,  repeated  twice. 
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No.  4  shows  a  flagon,  straight-sided  with  a  flat 

lid  and  a  four-lobed  thumbpiece.  The  drum  has 
traces  of  four  incised  bands.  The  lid,  which  is  slightly 
dished,  has  a  small  frontal  denticulation  and  bears 
"halinurks'  (?)t;  Fleur-de-lis;  Lion  passant;  leopard's 
lace.  There  is  a  flange  on  the  lower  side  of  the  lid. 


4.  Straight-sided  flagon, 

8  inches  to  the  rim,  with  a  set  of 'hallmarks',  not  recorded 
in  Cotterell,  upon  the  lid. 

The  baluster  measure  (No.  5)  at  first  glance  might 
appear  to  have  a  wedge  thumbpiece  but  close 
inspection  of  the  fractured  surface  shows  that  it 
probably  bore  a  hammerhead  in  its  original 
condition.  It  is  a  very  heavily  cast  piece.  There  is  no 
maker's  mark  discernablc  but  the  rim  bears  a  hR 
capacity  seal.  This  is  a  most  interesting  piece  of  pewter 
because  of  its  association.  The  owner's  initials  WDM 
are  struck  upon  the  handle  and  the  initials  wd  are 
struck  five  times  upon  the  lid.  Engraved  around  the 
centre  of  the  measure  is  'William  Deaven  att  ye  Ship 
Tavern  one  St.  Mary  Hill'.  At  first  sight,  this  might 
be  thought  to  be  a  Port  Royal  address,  but  there  were 
of  course  no  hills  in  Port  Royal ;  St.  Mary  Hill  was  a 
London  parish.  Dr.  Noel  Hume,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology  of  the  Colonial 
Williamsburg  Muscu.n  in  Virginia,  has  carried  out 
some  research  on  this  most  interesting  piece.4  He 
points  out  that  a  William  Deaven  lived  in  St.  Marv 


Hill,  London,  and  his  death  is  recorded  there  in  1692. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  William  Deaven 
having  owned  the  Ship  Tavern,  which  in  1668  was 
owned  by  Margaret  North.  It  seems  unlikely  that 
Deaven  would  have  his  name  engraved  on  a  measure 
(as  distinct  from  a  tankard)  unless  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  tavern.  We  know  that  Deaven, 
described  in  the  parish  records  as  a  widower, 
occupation  vintner,  married  a  Dorcas  Walton  in 
1684.  Dr.  Hume  suggests  that  at  some  time  previous, 
William  Deaven  had  married  Margaret  North  (who 
was  widowed  in  1665).  If  this  is  the  case,  the  initial 
M  of  WDM  might  be  for  Margaret  -  and  might  narrow 
the  dating  of  the  measure  to  between  1668  and  some 
time  before  1684.  It  is  not  known  whether  William 
Deaven  died  in  London  or  whether  he  died  in  Port 
Royal  in  the  earthquake,  his  death  subsequently 
being  recorded  in  the  parish  records  of  his  former 
parish. 

5.  A  most  interesting  pint  baluster  measure,  originally  with  a 
hammerhead  thumbpiece,  measuring  si  inches  to  the  rim. 
It  is  engraved  around  the  drum  with  the  inscription 
'William  Deaven  att  ye  Ship  Tavern  one  St.  Mary  Hill*. 
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No.  6  is  of  a  half  gill  baluster  measure,  having  a 
ball  thumbpiece,  a  flat  lid  without  a  flange  beneath 
and  the  usual  English  style  or  broad  handle.  There  are 
ownership  initials  is  upon  the  lid  but  no  trace  of  a 
maker's  mark.  This  measure  has  been  copied,  and 
quite  good  replicas  are  on  sale  to  tourists  in  Kingston. 

A  series  of  baluster  measures,  each  with  a 
hammerhead  thumbpiece,  is  shown  in  No.  7.  The 
smallest  one  is  of  pint  capacity ;  The  lid  and  the  top 
of  the  handle  bear  the  owner's  initials  FHM.  There  is 
in  interesting  mark,  probably  a  house-mark,  of  three 
initials  beneath  a  crown  within  a  circle,  punched  on 
the  inside  of  the  rim.  On  the  outside  of  the  rim  is  the 
taint  touchmark  of  William  Waters,  ltp  289 
(Cotterell,  O.P.  4977A)  who  was  a  Yeoman  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  in  London  in 
1 670.^  It  is  in  a  very  fine  undamaged  condition. 

The  lid  of  the  quart  measure  in  the  centre  is 
unfortunately  missing.  It  has  a  hR  capacity  mark  on 
the  rim  and  an  indistinct  touchmark,  possibly  that  of 
Robert  Sayers  (=Seare)  ltp  165  (Cotterell  O.P., 
413 1  a  and  4170A)  who  was  a  Yeoman  in  1667 
(Michaelis).5 


6.  A  small,  half  gill  baluster  measure,  with  ball  thumbpiece. 
2\  inches  to  the  rim. 


8.  A  good  octagonal  salt. 

4J  inches  across  the  base.  No  marks. 


9.  Porringer. 

Bowl  diameter  3f  inches  with  touch  mark  of  n  j  (unrecorded) 
in  the  centre  of  the  bowl. 

10.  Rare  type  of  deep  porringer  with  a  small  shell-shaped  car. 
The  bowl  is  4  inches  in  diameter. 


The  final  measure  is  of  gallon  capacity  and  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  piece  in  the  entire 
collection.  It  is  in  almost  pristine  condition  with  a 
perfect  surface.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  has  spent 
two  hundred  and  eighty  years  beneath  the  sea.  It 
has  owner's  initials  tl  on  the  rim  and  the  mark  of  the 
pewterer  t.s.,  ltp  1 10  (Cotterell,  O.P.,  5954)- 
Cottercll  ascribed  this  mark  to  Thomas  Stone  or 
Thomas  Smith  but  Michaelis5  has  tentatively 
ascribed  it  to  Thomas  Stribblehill,  Yeoman  in  1668. 

Only  one  salt  has  come  to  light,  but  it  is  a  very  nice 
example  of  the  now  rare  octagonal  collar  and  base  type 
(No.  8).  It  is  in  perfect  condition  and  has  no  marks. 

There  are  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  porringers 
in  the  collection,  but  most  of  them  are  badly 
corroded  and  incomplete.  The  one  shown  in  No.  9 
is  almost  complete.  The  touchmark,  NJ  in  a  beaded 
circle,  appears  inside  the  base  and  not  on  the  ear. 
The  porringer  shown  in  No.  10  is  of  an  extremely 
rare  type  with  a  relatively  deep  (2  inch)  bowl.  The 
small  handle  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cockle  shell  with 
flutes  above  and  below.  Unfortunately  it  has  no 
touchmark  to  aid  in  dating  it.  The  only  other  one  of 
this  kind  which  was  recorded  by  Michaelis  during 
his  detailed  study  of  English  porringers  bore  a 
maker's  mark,  and  was  dated  by  him  as  c.  1620. 

There  are  more  plates  and  chargers  in  the  Port  Royal 
collection  than  anything  else  and  they  are  mainly  in 
good  condition.  Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  chargers  are 
complete  and  of  the  sixty-four  plates  recovered,  only 
nine  arc  not  intact.  For  the  most  part  the  touchmarks 
arc  still  quite  sharp  and  many  bear  ownership  initials. 
No.  1 1  shows  an  interesting  'housemark'  of  Edmond 
and  Abigalc  Rathborne,  which  appears  on  several  of 
the  multiple  reeded  edge  plates.  No  one  of  this  name 
has  been  traced  amongst  the  known  inhabitants  of 
Port  Royal  and  no  search  has  yet  been  made  of 
contemporary  London  records.  The  interesting 
prospect  of  exact  identification  of  the  owners  of  these 
plates  and  the  location  of  their  houses  within  Port 
Royal,  remains  the  prize  of  future  researchers. 

The  excavation  and  the  potential  of  Port  Royal  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  Pompeii  or  Hcrculancum. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  site  was,  to 
a  large  extent,  salvaged  and  picked  over  immediately 
following  the  disaster  and  most  of  what  has  now  come 
to  light  are  items  which  were  inaccessible  because  they 
were  buried"  under  fallen  walls.  When  at  some  future 
date  the  site  is  completely  excavated,  undoubtedly  a 
lot  more  pewter  will  find  its  way  to  the  surface.  The 
present  Port  Royal  pewter  collection  (summarised  in 
the  Appendix)  nevertheless  represents  a  cross-section 
of  what  one  might  expect  to  find  in  daily  domestic  use 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  However,  with 
what  information  that  there  is  to  hand,  and  if  we  can 
consider  the  pewter  uncovered  to  be  a  fairly  random 
sample,  it  is  tempting  to  make  some  cautious 
deductions: 


11.  Clear  punched 
'housemark'  of 
Edmond  and  Abigail 
Rathborne,  which 
appears  on  the  rims  of 
several  9  inch  plates. 
The  mark  itself  is  just 
under  |  inch  from 
top  to  bottom. 
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i.  Of  the  English  pewter,  all  of  the  identifiable 
touchmarks  are  those  of  London  pewterers.  From  the 
researches  of  David  Buisseret,  of  the  Department  of 
History,  University  ot  the  West  Indies,  we  have 
records  of  three  plot  owners  who  are  listed  in  the 
conveyancing  transactions  as  pewterers.  They  were 
Simon  Benning  (1667),  John  Childermas  (1670)  and 
John  Luke  (1679).  None  of  these  are  recorded  in 
Cotterell  (O.P.),  but  if  they  had  had  leave  to  strike 
touches  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  in 
London,  their  touchplate  marks  may  have  perished  in 
the  Great  Fire.  On  the  other  hand,  Buisseret's 
researches  into  the  archive  material  on  bills  ot  lading 
for  imports  into  Port  Royal  have  failed  to  reveal  any 
reference  to  tin  (which  is  not  found  in  Jamaica)  and  the 
three  pewterers  may  have  been  concerned  only  with 
the  retail  of  pewter.  However,  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  lot  of  as  yet  unexamined  material  preserved  in  the 
Archives  ofjamaica,  and  some  more  light  may  yet  be 
shed  on  this.  Conversely,  there  may  well  be  useful 
information,  hitherto  of  minor  interest,  still  buried  in 
the  records  of  the  Worshiptul  Company  in  London, 
it.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  speculate  on  the  relative 
numbers  of  different  items,  since  the  sample  size  is 
small.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  quite  high 
proportion  ot  porringers  in  use  -  nine,  in  comparison 
with  say  the  six  baluster  measures.  Amongst  the  plates, 
it  is  ot  interest  that  there  are  thirty  per  cent  more 
narrow  rim  plates  than  medium  width  ones,  and  there 
are  nearly  as  many  broad  rim  plates  as  there  are  ones 
with  medium  width  rims.  Similarly,  there  are  almost 
as  many  broad  rim  dishes  and  chargers  as  there  are 
medium  width  ones.  It  this  was  indeed  the  pattern  of 
usage  of  these  three  types  of  plate,  could  it  perhaps  be 
that  with  the  passage  of  time  into  the  next  century, 
people  in  England  gradually  traded  in  their  'old 
fashioned'  broad  rim  and  narrow  rim  plates  for  melting 
down? 

iii.  Of  all  the  narrow  rim  plates  examined,  none  had  an 
identifiable  London  maker's  touchmark,  although  they 
are  all  marked.  In  addition,  it  is  striking  that  all  of  the 
narrow  rim  plates  are  quite  intact,  while  half  ot  the 

j  broad  rim  plates  are  badly  damaged  by  corrosion, 
suggesting  that  the  composition  of  their  alloys  differs. 
These  observations  might  be  taken  to  support  the 
hypothesis  that  narrow  rim  plates  were  of  provincial, 
possibly  West  Country,  manufacture. 

iv.  Several  of  the  plates,  including  those  found  by 
Marx  in  a  neat  stack  of  six  plates,  have  two  different 
sets  of  ownership  initials.  It  there  were  no  craftsmen 
pewterers  in  Port  Royal,  this  might  suggest  that  pewter 
passed  quite  freely  from  family  to  family,  and  was  not 
melted  down  for  recasting. 

v.  From  the  point  of  view  of  confirmation  of  dating  of 
pewter,  there  are  probably  no  dramatic  surprises 

I  available  trom  the  collection.  Hammerhead  balusters 
I  ippeared  to  be  more  common  than  buds  in  1692.  No 
j  single  reeded  edge  or  plain  edge  plates  of  medium 


width  rim  have  come  to  light,  which  confirms  that 
they  probably  belong  firmly  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
One  slightly  disturbing  feature  of  the  collection  is  the 
presence  of  a  few  undoubtedly  later  pieces :  a  late 
medical  syringe  (the  excavated  site  was  near  to  a 
nineteenth-century  naval  hospital)  and  several  late 
eighteenth-century  spoons  with  oval  bowls  and  the 
usual  rounded  ends  to  the  handles.  However,  these 
appear  to  be  the  only  adulterants,  and  arc  quite  distinct. 

For  the  present,  there  are  no  immediate  plans  for 
further  excavation  of  the  Port  Royal  site.  This  is  partly 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  excavation  to  a 
developing  country  with  difficult  economic  problems, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  conserving  the  vast 
amount  of  material  which  would  otherwise 
decompose  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  also 
because  the  rather  crude  methods  which  Marx  had 
perforce  to  adopt,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  any 
information  on  the  vertical  stratification  of  the  objects 
located.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  still  an  enormous 
amount  of  goods  and  chattels  of  the  daily  life  ot 
seventeenth-century  Port  Royal  preserved  in  the  mud, 
waiting  for  a  more  advanced  excavation  technology. 

The  author  wislics  to  thank  Mr.  C.  Bernard  Lewis,  until 
recently  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica  in  Kingston, 
for  his  help  in  making  the  collection  available  for  inspection. 
All  photographs  were  taken  by  the  Institute  ofjamaica. 
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APPENDIX 

Summary  of  the  pewter  in  the  Port  Royal  Collection,  examined 
by  the  author. 

A.  Spoons:  40  complete  spoons  made  up  of  14  trifids, 

8  sliptops,  14  eighteenth-century  oval  bowl  round-ended 
spoons,  4  others;  10  incomplete,  either  bowls  or  handles. 

B.  Measures:  6  complete  or  nearly  so,  made  up  of  4 
hammerhead  balusters,  2  ball  thumbpiece  balusters; 
3  incomplete,  made  up  of  half-pint  hammerhead  lid, 
quart  bud  lid,  single  handle. 

C.  Flagons:  1  complete  flagon;  1  flatlid  flagon  lid  with  twin 
cusped  thumbpiece. 

1 ).   Porringers :  5  more  or  less  complete ;  4  handles  only. 

E.  Bowls:  1  complete,  13]  inches  diameter;  1  complete, 
8]  inches  diameter. 

F.  Dishes  and  Chargers:  (12  inches  and  over) :  1 3  complete, 

5  incomplete.  Of  these,  10  have  medium  width  rims  and 
8  broad  rims. 

G.  Plates:  27  narrow  rim,  all  complete;  20  medium  width 
rim  with  multiple  reeded  edge,  of  which  2  are  incomplete ; 
17  broad  rim  of  which  7  are  incomplete. 

1  I.   Miscellaneous :  1  hexagonal  salt;  2  octagonal  candlestick 
bases  plus  one  odd  top  section ;  1  posset  cup;  1  grain 
measure  (?)  with  fixed  side  handles;  1  chamberpot; 
1  Normandy  measure;  1  Dutch  or  Flemish  measure; 
various  unidentified  parts  and  pieces. 
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Japanese  six-fold  screen. 
Gold  and  polychrome  on  paper, 
each  panel  1  j\  x  37%  inches. 
Edo  Period,  early  17th  century. 
Illustrating '  The  Tale  of  Genji,  Chapter  Suzumushi  2', 
Genji  visits  ONNA -SAN-NO- Ml YA  who  is  listening  to 
crickets  in  her  garden. 
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mied  by  full  captions,  with  measurements. 

from  the  Milne  Henderson  Gallery, 
nwiM  5HD. 
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i.  Sir  Edward  John  Poynter. 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  1869. 
The  Forbes  Magazine  Collection. 


THE  ART  AND  MIND  OF 
VICTORIAN  ENGLAN I ) 
In  the  autumn  of  1974,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  Minneapolis  sponsored  an  event 
which  analysed  in  sonic  detail  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual currents  in  England  between  1837  and 
1 901.  A  showing  of  a  series  of  films  created 
around  nineteenth-century  English  novels  was  an 
important  part  of  this.  Programs  of  serious  music 
as  well  as  English  music  hall  songs  were  per- 
formed as  was  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  comic 
operetta  Patience.  The  drama  department  contri- 
buted a  reading  of  Victorian  Voices  as  well  as  an 
1888  mystery  play  Angel  Street.  Also,  an  import- 
ant lecture  scries  was  presented  under  the  organ- 

2.  Thomas  Webster. 

The  Village  Choir,  watcrcolour. 

The  Forbes  Magazine  Collection. 


isation  of  the  history  department  which  included) 
distinguished  speakers  on  art,  architecture,  lit— ■ 
crature,  religion,  social  and  political  thought  and! 
science  in  Victorian  England. 

There  were  also  several  important  exhibi^onsj 
Particularly  fascinating  was  a  show  called  The' 
Brave  Boys  of  England:  Victorian  Popular  Fiction,  It 
contained  illustrations  from  nineteenth-century 
English  boys'  books  and  magazines  from  the  Hess 
Collection  of  children's  popular  literature.  These] 
publications  are  the  counterparts  of  what  are 
popularly  called  in  America  'dime  novels'.  There  I 
were  also  several  photographic  and  slide  shows. 
The  Jews  of  Victorian  England  was  a  highly 
successful  example  of  these. 

The  highlights  of  the  series  of  events  at  the  I 
University  was  the  showing  of  the  Forbes 
Collection  of  Victorian  Paintings.  The  collection  1 
consists  of  about  sixty  major  paintings  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Frith,  Leighton,  Alma- 
Tadcma,  Lewis,  Tissot,  Orchardson,  Herkomer, 
Fildes  and  Poynter  are  well  represented,  as  well  as 
examples  of  anecdotal  and  classicising  genre, 
fashion  and  social  pictures,  the  moral  problem 
picture  and  the  heroic  epic.  The  collection,  now 
probably  considered  to  be  the  finest  such  collec- 
tion outside  the  British  Isles,  is  of  recent  origin. 
It  was  formed  by  Christopher  Forbes  of  the 
Forbes  Magazine  publishing  family  who  is  in  his 
early  twenties.  He  began  to  collect  these  pictures 
when  he  was  working  on  an  art  history  honour 
thesis  at  Princeton  University.  In  preparing  tor 
his  thesis  he  had  direction  from  the  Princeton 
staff  as  well  as  counsel  from  Professor  Allen 
Staley  of  Columbia  University  who  is  one  ot  this 
country's  leading  experts  on  nineteenth-century 
English  painting. 

Young  Forbes  established  criteria  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  collection.  As  previously  stated,  he 
decided  that  the  date  of  all  paintings  must  fall 
within  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  that  they 
must  have  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Of  particular  interest  was  his  establishment  of  a 
monetary  criterion  -  that  the  Victorian  paintings 
aggregate  value  must  not  exceed  the  value  of  a 
painting  by  Monet  owned  by  his  father.  The 
catalogue,  which  is  both  beautiful  and  scholarly 
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3.  Franz  Xavier  Winterhalter. 
The  Young  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Forbes  Magazine  Collection. 

was  prepared  by  Mr.  Forbes  and  published  at  his 
expense.  In  a  highly  personal  introduction  to  the 
catalogue,  Mr.  Forbes  admits  that  the  budget  for 
the  purchase  of  the  pictures  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  value  of  the  Monet,  which  has  since  been 
discarded. 

The  Forbes  paintings  were  handsomely  in- 
stalled in  two  major  galleries  in  Minneapolis.  The 
choice  ot  dominant  popular  Victorian  colours  for 
the  galleries  gave  a  particularly  rich  feeling  to  the 
exhibition.  The  feeling  was  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  this  writer  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  decorative  accessories  which  were  chosen  to 
further  develop  the  nineteenth-century  ambience. 
Furniture,  ceramics,  and  metalwork  from  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto  were  chosen 
by  David  McFadden  of  the  Minneapolis  Art 
Institute.  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  an 
excellent  group  of  pamphlets  was  prepared  to 
deal  with  each  of  the  individual  events.  These  are 
both  attractive  and  informative  and  add  greatly 
to  one's  knowledge  of  the  individual  event.  The 
Art  and  Mind  of  I  'ictorian  England  was  a  great 
success. 

4.  Sir  John  Everett  Millais. 
For  the  Squire,  1882. 

,    Hie  Forbes  Magazine  Collection. 


DRAWINGS  FROM  THE 
RICHARD  1>.  WUNDER  COLLECTION 
An  important  exhibition  of  drawings  from 
Richard  P.  Wander's  collection  can  be  seen 
through  17  February  111  Johnson  Hall  at  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlcbury,  Vermont.  Included 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  drawings  on 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  mounts,  framed. 
These  are  chiefly  ot  architecture  and  decoration,  a 
reminder  that  Dr.  Wunder  was  for  many  years 
the  curator  of  the  great  collection  at  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  Museum  of  Design  and  Decoration  in 
New  York  City.  The  collector  has  gained  wide 
recognition  for  his  investigation  into  the  often 
complex  authorship  of  this  type  of  drawing. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  important  catalogue 
which  was  produced  by  the  Meridcn  Gravurc 
Company  in  conjunction  with  the  Stinehour 
Press,  Dr.  Wunder  reviews  the  factors  which 
went  into  the  formation  of  his  collection.  One 
factor  is  the  extreme  rarity  of  drawings  for  the 
arts  of  design  before  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  other  is  the  collector's  own  preference  for 
Italian  and  French  art  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Dr.  Wunder  states:  'The 
drawings  of  this  period  express  to  me  an  ease  and 
a  brilliance  of  statement  as  well  as  a  sensibility  to 
the  requirements  of  an  aristocratic  clientele.  Thus 
these  artistic  documents  have  a  special  appeal, 
offering  relief  from  the  trammels  of  life  today. 
They  are  slight  scraps  of  paper,  to  be  sure,  yet 
these  fragmentary  expressions  of  artistic  thought 
seem  to  shimmer  with  delight'. 

The  catalogue  arrangement  gives  a  brief  sketch 
of  each  artist  and  in  the  case  of  multiple  entries  by 
one  artist,  a  running  account  of  the  artist's  work 
spread  among  the  essays  for  each  catalogued  item. 
Considerable  bibliographical  material  is  included 
and  the  illustrations  have  been  juxtaposed  to 
stimulate  thought  about  the  drawings  them- 
selves. Entitled  Architectural,  Ornament,  Land- 
scape and  Figure  Drawings,  the  Wunder  collection 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  seminar  for  fine  arts 
majors  at  Middlebury  College. 

7.  Charles  Nicholas  Cochin  and 

Jean-Charles  Delafosse. 

Portrait  of  Louis  Ragueneau  de  la  Chainaiye 

in  an  Ornamental  Enframement, 

black  and  red  chalks  (portrait),  black  ink  with 

washes  (enframement). 

Richard  P.  Wunder. 

6.  Mathurin  Cherpitel. 

Proposed  Triumphal  Procession  for  the  Transferral 

of  the  Remains  of  \  'oltaire  to  the  Pantheon, 

black  ink  with  washes. 

Richard  P.  Wunder. 


5. Antonio  Basali  (1774-1848). 
Elevation  and  Ground  Plan  of  a  Papal  Throne, 
pencil,  pen  and  brown  ink  with  grey  wash. 
Richard  P.  Wunder. 


CHARLFS  MERYON: 

PRINTS  AND  DRAWINGS 
A  major  exhibition  of  the  prints  and  drawings  of 
Charles  Meryon  can  be  seen  through  6  April  at 
the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum  (Missouri).  Meryon 
was  probably  the  greatest  French  etcher  of  any 
cime,  and  over  the  years  American  museums  and 
private  collectors  have  assembled  the  finest 
existing  examples  of  his  etchings  and  drawings. 
This  exhibition  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
i  drawings  will  be  the  first  major  show- 
ing  of  his  work  in  the  United  States  since  1917, 
representing  all  aspects  of  his  career,  from  early 
drawings  made  on  a  naval  voyage  to  the  Pacific, 
to  the  Views  of  Paris  and  the  late  poems  and 
portraits. 

Meryon  (1821-1868)  was  one  of  the  first  im- 
portant artists  in  any  period  to  devote  himselt 
entirely  to  drawing  and  printrnaking.  He  was  also 
among  the  first  to  portray  the  city  in  a  personal 
manner.  Great  contemporaries  recognised  his 
splendid  imagination.  Victor  Hugo,  acknow- 
ledged by  Meryon  as  the  major  source  of  inspira- 
tion for  the  subjects  of  his  Paris  etching,  said: 
'His  plates  live,  sparkle  -  and  think  .  .  .  The 
breath  of  immensity  passes  through  all  of  his 
works  and  makes  his  etchings  more  than  pic- 
tures .  .  .  visions'.  The  poet  and  critic,  Charles 
Buadelaire,  called  the  Paris  prints  'a  collection  of 
dimension  which  form  a  rich  agglomeration  of 
men  and  monuments,  the  vast  charm  of  a  capital 
aged  and  growing  old  in  the  glories  and  tribula- 
tions of  life'. 

The  exhibition  is  organised  by  the  Yale 
University  Art  Gallery,  and  will  have  a  fully 
illustiated  scholarly  catalogue  by  James  D. 
Burke,  Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings,  with  an 
essay  on  the  etching  revival  in  France  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  Alan  Shestack,  Director.  The 
catalogue  is  designed  by  Leonard  Baskin. 

8.  Charles  Meryon. 
Le  Galerie  Notre-Danie, 
etching,  1853. 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 


Nineteen  American  museums  and  private 
owners,  including  the  noted  Meryon  collections 
of  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  and  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  Yale,  Wesleyan  University 
(Connecticut),  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
the  Clark  Art  Institute  and  Lessing  Rosenwald 
are  principal  lenders.  The  finest  impressions  of 
the  prints  in  successive  states  to  underscore 
Meryon's  development  and  working  methods 
will  be  shown  in  conjunction  with  preparatory 
drawings.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  connoisseur- 
ship  of  Meryon's  prints,  as  almost  every  etching 
printed  by  Meryon  himself  is  slightly  different 
from  the  next.  The  exhibition  shows  the  intricacy 
and  the  extraordinary  quality  of  Meryon's  prints 
and  drawings  as  works  of  art. 

The  exhibition  was  seen  previously  at  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art  and  the  Yale  University 
Art  Gallery. 


9.  Horatio  Shaw. 
Peacocks  in  a  Farmyard,  c.  1890. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Palpant. 

HORATIO  SHAW  (1 847-191 8) 
The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  is 
presenting  a  major  show  of  the  work  of  a  little- 
known  American  painter  Horatio  Shaw  current- 
ly and  through  16  March.  For  schooling,  he 
chose  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  Thomas  Eakins.  In  doing  so  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  most  rigorous  course  in  artistic 
practice  available.  He  acquired  greater  sophistica- 
tion in  technique,  saw  a  wide  range  of  painting  - 
including  Whistler's  Mother  -  and  was  grounded 
in  intensive  anatomical  studies.  Although  he  had 
to  return  home  to  Michigan  after  two  years, 
Shaw  w  ished  to  remain  a  part  of  the  art  world  and 
for  a  time  corresponded  with  his  Academy 
friends,  keeping  abreast  of  their  activity  and  con- 
tinuing discussions  of  technique  and  style.  Yet  at 
first  glance,  there  is  little  in  his  work  that  suggests 
such  acquaintance  with  the  advanced  art  of  his 
time. 


Although  Shaw  attempted  to  maintain  outside 
contacts,  his  work  during  the  first  decade  after 
his  return  from  Philadelphia  became  an  increas- 
ingly personal  account  of  his  rural  Michigan 
surroundings.  Most  aspects  of  his  painting  seem 
not  even  to  have  been  touched  by  academic 
instruction.  Suspended  movement,  direct  colour- 
ing, and  arbitrary  pictorial  arrangements  often 
establish  the  ambiguous  relationships  that  trans- 
form his  rural  surrounding  into  a  rare  and  peace- 
ful vision. 

The  later  landscapes  are  subdued  in  tone  and 
misty  and  small  in  scale  by  comparison,  perhaps 
paralleling  major  trends  of  landscape  painting  of 
the  time  but  with  more  simplified  modelling  and 
space.  After  1900,  as  Shaw  came  to  view  his  farm 
world  in  increasingly  subjective  terms,  these 
naive  characteristics  became  more  pronounced. 
Yet  even  in  the  most  fanciful  compositions  of 
this  period,  pattern  and  colour  combine  to  evoke 
a  surprisingly  authentic  version  of  his  immediate 
surroundings.  Before  Shaw's  chronicle  had  come 
to  an  end,  rural  America  was  streaming  toward 
our  urban  centres,  seeking  alternatives  not  al- 
together different  from  those  that  had  tempted 
the  artist  many  years  earlier. 
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io.  Left.  Horatio  Shaw. 
Two  Ewes  and  a  Rain,  c.  i  S90. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  L.  Blea  ker 


11.  Horatio  Shaw. 

Girl  Gathering  Wildftowers,  c.  1S85-1890. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  P.  Palpant. 


PUBLICATION  CONCERNING 

THE  ROBERT  HUDSON  TANNAHILL 

RESEARCH  LIBRARY 

The  Robert  Hudson  Tannahill  Research  Library 
at  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield 
Village  in  Dearborn,  Michigan  is  a  unique 
collection.  Its  originals  lie  in  the  collections 
formed  by  Henry  Ford  and  his  wife.  It  is  named 
for  a  close  friend  who  for  many  years  served  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Ford  Museum.  Included  in  the 
collection  is  a  reference  library,  rare  book  and 
general  manuscript  collection.  Then  there  arc 
specialised  collections  of  business  archives, 
records  and  inventories,  prints,  maps,  music 
sheets,  broadsides  and  fractures,  and  an  important 
collection  of  colonial  and  continental  paper  cur- 
rency and  a  stamp  collection.  Newspapers  and 
photographs  form  the  final  categories  of  this 
collection. 

Jerome  Irving  Smith,  who  is  chief  librarian  of 
the  collection,  has  written  a  most  informative 
booklet  about  the  history  of  the  collection 
and  personalities  connected  with  it  as  well  as  an 
essay  on  the  scope  of  each  of  the  special  collec- 
tions. This  booklet  sells  for  $1.40  and  can  be 
purchased  by  mail  from  the  Ford  Museum. 


YVES  TANGUY  EXHIBITION 
AT  ACQUAVELLA  GALLERIES 
An  important  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Yves  Tanguy  (French-American,  1900-1955) 
was  seen  through  early  December,  1974  at  the 
Acquavella  Galleries,  18  East  79th  Street.  The 
exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Centre,  New  York,  was  the 
largest  one-man  show  ever  presented  on  behalf  of 
this  major  surrealist.  It  included  fifty-three  works, 
exclusively  oils,  on  loan  from  twenty  American 
museums  and  institutions  together  with  paintings 
from  American  private  collections,  most  of  which 
have  never  been  exhibited  publicly. 

The  paintings  encompassed  the  full-range  of 
Tanguy's  unique,  self-taught,  thoroughly  per- 
sonal imagery  -  from  the  time  he  joined  the 
Surrealist  group  (including  Ernst,  Klee,  Arp, 
Masson,  de  Chirico  and  Miro)  in  Paris  in  1925  - 
until  his  death  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut  in 
1955.  Born  in  Paris  in  1900,  Tanguy  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1939  and  became  an 
American  citizen  in  1948.  In  his  depiction  of  an 
imaginary  world  drawn  from  the  deep  springs  of 
the  unconscious  and  of  childhood,  Tanguy  repre- 
sents one  of  the  primary  forces  of  Surrealist  art. 
Beyond  the  realm  of  nature,  Tanguy's  spontane- 
ous generation  of  forms  arc  fresh,  intense,  and 
poetic.  Andre  Breton  wrote  that  'each  of  his 
paintings  is  like  a  balcony  opening  upon  the  un- 
known'. The  Acquavella  Galleries  published  a 
catalogue  presenting  all  fifty-three  paintings  on 
loan  in  colour,  with  an  introductory  essay  en- 
titled 'Tanguy  -  The  Geometer  of  Dreams'  by 
the  poet  and  art  critic,  John  Ashbery.  Most  of 
these  paintings  have  not  been  previously  repro- 
duced in  colour. 


12.  Yves  Tanguy. 

Landscape  with  a  Red  Cloud,  1928. 

Private  Collection. 


Europe 

Gerald  Schurr 
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Barcelona 

THE  SCULPTURES  OF  FENOSA 
Appelles  Fenosa,  who  works  in  clay  and  bronze, 
is  one  of  the  most  original  and  imaginative  of 
contemporary  sculptors.  He  divides  his  time 
between  Paris  and  his  native  Catalonia  and  is 
exhibiting  a  dozen  or  so  large-scale  sculptures 
(Sala  Gaspar,  Consejo  de  Ciento  323  -  until  the 
end  ot  February).  He  evokes  shimmering  move- 
ment, delicate  arabesques  and  powerful  rhvthms 
flowing  with  vigour  and  graceful  sensuality.  His 
inspiration  is  drawn  from  plant-life  comple- 
mented by  that  sense  of  harmony  which  imbues 
hhjcmmes  flairs  with  a  unique  poetic  quality. 

Brussels 

A  TRIBUTE  TO 
PIERRE-LOUIS  FLOUQUET 
The  work  of  Pierre-Louis  Flouquet,  a  writer, 
painter,  architect  and  poet  bears  the  stamp  both 
of  the  severity  of  Cubism  and  the  liberty  of  the 
abstract.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1900  and  settled 
in  Brussels  (and  died  there  in  1967)  where,  in 
1936,  he  established  the  Journal  des  Poetes  and  at 
the  same  time  edited  La  Mai  son,  an  architectural 
journal  concerned  with  every  form  of  contem- 
porary art.  It  is  to  this  wealth  ot  talent  that  the 
Galerie  Jacques  Damase  (17  Mont  des  Arts)  is 
paying  tribute  (from  5  February- 5  March).  Of 
note  also  are  two  recent  works  just  published  by 
Editions  Jacques  Damase:  one  on  the  visionary  and 
symbolist  paintings  of  Antoine  Wiertz,  the  other 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  forty  reproduc- 
tions of  compositions  by  John  Flaxman  (1755— 
1826)  whose  outline  drawings  of  an  expressionist 
and  almost  caricatural  style  reveal  an  unusually 
modem  trait  which  could  please  this  Neo- 
classicist  among  the  precursors  of  the  strip 
cartoon. 

From  Lille  to  Strasburg 

CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH  PAINTING 
Pictures  owned  by  the  Rothmans  Foundation 
now  on  view  at  Lille  and  due  next  month  at  the 
museum  at  Grenoble  and  subsequently  in 
Strasbourg,  create  a  panorama  of  contemporary 
art  from  the  'sixties  onward  and  are  to  be  lent  in 
rotation  to  workshops,  factories  and  offices.  The 
brightness  of  its  colours  and  massive  scale  of  its 
shapes  and  forms  make  'Pop'  Art  much  more 
suited  to  the  active  and  lively  environment  of  a 
place  of  work  than  to  the  quiet,  serious  atmos- 
phere of  a  museum. 


1.  Fenosa.  Flame,  2  m.  33  cm. 


2.  John  Flaxman,  engraved  by  Reveil  in  1S36, 
Mars  in  chains. 


Pontoisc 

PAINTERS  OF  THE  OISE 
Since  the  days  of  Van  Gogh  (who  died  at  Auvers- 
sur-Oisc)  it  has  been  recognised  how  charmed  the 
Impressionist  painters  were  by  the  banks  of  the 
Oise.  That  gentle  misty  light  typical  of  the  Ile-dc- 
France  inspired  numerous  painters  who  lived  at 
Pontoise,  Valmondois  and  L'lslc-Adam.  The 
Musee  Tavet  (4  rue  Lemcrcier)  at  Pontoise  has 
gathered  together,  with  drawings  and  prints  by 
Camille  Pissarro,  important  works  by  these  artists 
who  were  drawn  to  both  water  and  forest,  from 
Daubigny  to  Vignon,  from  Piette  to  Loisscau 
including  Daumier  and  Jules  Duprc. 


3.  Camille  Pissarro.  The  Market. 
Musee  de  Pontoise. 

Paris 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  ETHIOPIA 
Ethiopia,  the  hub  of  very  diverse  influences, 
nevertheless  remains  a  mysterious  part  of  the 
world  because  it  is  not  easily  accessible  and  has  not 
until  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  been  systematic- 
ally examined  by  archaeologists.  It  is  a  country, 
today  ravaged  by  massacres,  whose  culture  is  an 
African  descendant  of  the  Semitic  cultures  of  the 
Near  East  and  the  source  of  fabulous  legends;  the 


more  so  since,  before  recent  discoveries,  it  was 
doubted  whether  any  architecture  was  in  exis- 
tence before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
representation  of  a  human  face  can  not  be  dated 
before  the  fourth  century  when,  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  painters  reveal  in  their 
compositions  a  hieraticism  which  stemmed  from 
Byzantium  mingled  with  a  kind  of  popular 
simplicity  closely  resembling  votive  offerings. 
This  exhibition  at  the  Petit  Palais  (until  21 
February)  is  accompanied  by  films  and  photo- 
graphs of  monuments  and  gigantic  steles  from 
the  land  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE 
THE  MAN  AND  THE  KING 
Very  little  is  generally  known  of  Louis-Philippe, 
the  bourgeois  king.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  art  lover,  a 
lively  and  intelligent  person  and  a  clever  politician 
who  foresaw  the  growth  of  an  industrial  civilisa- 
tion. In  the  grandiose  setting  of  the  Hotel  Rohan, 
the  Archives  Nationales  (87  rue  Vieille-du- 
Temple)  in  the  heart  of  the  Marais  quarter,  has 
arranged  an  indispensable  historical  reconstruc- 
tion of  his  life  with  the  aid  of  some  astonishing 
documents  supplied  by  the  Orleans  family. 


4.  Neck  of  a  jar  in  the  shape  of  a  human  head. 
Ethiopian,  fourth  to  seventh  century. 
Petit  Palais,  Paris. 


5.  Impressionist  ceramic.  Hotel  dc  Sens. 


IMPRESSIONIST  CERAMICS 
A  largely  unrecognised  field  of  activity  of  the 
Impressionists  is  the  manufacture  of  ceramics. 
Until  is  February  the  Bibliotheque  Forney  at  the 
Hotel  de  Sens  (1  rue  Figuier)  is  exhibiting  the 
work  between  1874  and  i88l  of  the  atelier 
Haviland  at  Paris-Auteuil.  The  Haviland  brothers 
who  were  industrialists  from  Limoges  asked  Felix 
Bracquemond  to  undertake  the  production  of 
fine  quality  wares  in  delicate  faience,  soft  paste, 
barbotine  and  terracotta.  Decoration  in  colour 
mixed  with  oxides  of  varied  colours  which  is 
characteristic  of  barbotine  (painting  in  relief, 
pate  sur  pate,  under  enamel)  is,  from  the  brush  of 
Chaplet  and  other  lesser  known  artists,  the  only 
truly  Impressionist  form  of  ceramics.  The 
decoration  consists  of  landscapes  and  flowers  with 
splashes  of  pure  colour  designed  to  catch  the 
light,  and  bold  open-work  patterns  recalling  the 
technique  of  Japanese  engravers. 


6.  Rembrandt.  Self-portrait  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Realised  one  million  francs  last 
November  in  Paris. 


PUBLIC  SALES  IN  PARIS 
Despite  the  recession  which  is  hitting  every  art 
market  in  Europe  and  America  some  good  prices 
have  been  recorded  in  the  winter  sales  in  Paris  at 
the  Palais  Galliera.  In  sales  of  old  paintings  a 
million  francs  were  paid  for  a  Rembrandt  self- 
portrait  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This  panel,  61 
X47  cm.,  which  cost  ten  times  less  in  1950,  was 
acquired  by  a  Swiss  investment  company  for  a 
museum  in  the  Near  East.  A  sumptuous  Vase  de 
flairs,  97x76  cm.,  attributed  to  Abraham  Mig- 
non,  a  German  painter  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine  in  L679,  fetched  362,000  francs.  In 
sales  of  modern  paintings  500,000  francs  were 
paid  for  a  Delacroix  of  1853,  Christ  en  croix, 
73  X60  cm.,  176,000  francs  for  a  Rouault  Fille  de 
cirque  and  162,000  francs  for  a  Paysage  dc  Provence 
by  Raoul  Dufy.  In  the  furniture  sales  there  were 
two  purchases  by  museums:  210,000  francs  for 
drawing  room  furniture  (three  fautcuils  and  one 
bergere)  commissioned  from  Boulard  in  the  time 
of  Louis  xvi  for  the  Chateau  de  Compiegne,  and 
120,000  francs  for  a  pair  of  folding  seats  with 
Regence  rocaillc  frames  in  gilded  wood  which  are 
to  return  to  their  original  home  in  the  state  rooms 
of  the  Palais  Rohan  at  Strasbourg. 
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Monastic  Archaeology  in  Egypt 

By  C.  C.  Walters 
Modern  Egyptology  Series 
328  pages,  43  illustrations, 
44  plans  and  line  drawings 
Warminster,  Wiltshire: 

ARIS  AND  PHILLIPS 

£$■50 

'Archaeology  is  the  systematic  study,  or  descrip- 
tion of  antiquities  .  .  .'  and  at  long  last  we  have  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  art  and  architecture 
of  the  Egyptian  Christian  monasteries  from  the 
Lady  Wallis  Budge  Research  Fellow  at  Oxford 
University. 

The  study  is  truly  comprehensive,  and  includes 
daily  life  and  customs  as  well  as  a  survey  of 
architecture,  stone  and  woodwork,  paintings  and 
mosaics,  and  a  most  interesting  appendix  on  the 
costumes  worn  by  the  figures  in  the  paintings 
during  the  earliest  centuries  of  Christianity. 

Monasticism  had  its  origins  in  Egypt,  and  many 
thousands  of  hermits  were  drawn  within  the 
comparative  safety  of  the  monastery  enclosures 
to  practise  the  original  forms  of  Coptic  worship. 
St.  Anthony  was  the  first  saint  known  to  have 
been  connected  with  Egyptian  monasticism,  and 
his  monastery  -  Deir  Anba  Antonius  -  is  still  in- 
habited. It  is  claimed  to  be  older  than  that  of  St. 
Catherine  on  Sinai,  which  is  Orthodox  Greek  and 
not  Coptic,  and  stands  in  wild  barren  desert, 
flanked  by  a  range  of  arid  mountains,  some  dis- 
tance west  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

In  this  book  a  short  informative  Preface  ex- 
plains the  object,  and  stresses  the  intention  of  the 
author  to  deal  only  with  the  material  culture  of 


I.  Deir  Anba  Hadra  (St.  Simeon)  in  the  desert, 
west  of  the  Nile  at  Aswan. 


the  monasteries,  until  the  Arab  conquest,  follow- 
ed by  the  'one-and-only'  map  of  Egypt,  which 
we  all  know  so  well,  only  this  one  marks  the  main 
monastic  enclosures,  of  which  today  only  eight 
are  still  in  use.  A  short  Introduction  gives  a  lgjief 
survey  of  early  Christian  Egypt  and  its  institutions. 

The  architecture  is  dealt  with  in  two  chapters, 
under  two  headings,  Ecclesiastical,  and  non- 
Ecclesiastical,  and  covers  a  considerable  field, 
arranged  under  informative  sub-titles.  Each 
section  has  photographs,  line-drawings  of  plans, 
and  a  long  list  of  references. 

The  uninhabited  monasteries  are  mostly  in 
ruins,  of  which  Anba  Hadra  (St.  Simeon)  has 
most  interesting  remains.  The  frescoes  here  are 
sadly  damaged  by  age,  sand,  and  blasting  winds, 
but  there  are  enough  early  drawings  of  them  to 
make  their  re-construction  reasonably  accurate. 
This  monastery  is  about  an  hour's  walk  across  the 
desert  from  the  Nile  at  Aswan,  and  many 
hundreds  of  visitors  make  this  walk  every  season. 

The  chapters  on  painting  and  Stone  and 
woodwork  are  very  informative,  although  owing 
to  damage  at  so  many  sites,  the  best  of  the  paint- 
ings are  only  at  two  -  Bawit  and  Saqqara.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  considerable  affinity  between 
Coptic  and  Byzantine  art,  and  perhaps  strangely, 
Coptic  art  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  where  the  four 
monasteries  in  the  Wadi  Natrun  are  all  still 
inhabited,  show  traces  of  affinity  with  the  art  of 
the  very  early  Irish  Christians.  The  author  in  his 
conclusion  to  chapter  rv  emphasises  differences 
and  affinities  in  a  most  interesting  way. 

A  catalogue  of  the  paintings  is  described  in 
some  detail,  and  this  is  followed  by  line-drawings 
of  the  costumes  worn  by  figures  in  the  paintings. 
These  include  not  only  the  clothes  of  Christ  and 
Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Angels,  but  also  gar- 
ments worn  by  monastic  figures  of  roughly  the 
3rd  century  AD  onwards.  There  is  a  necessary 
glossary  and  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  Egyptologist,  and  would  also  be  most  use- 
ful to  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  monasteries. 
Written  mainly  in  scholarly  English,  there  are, 
nonetheless  one  or  two  appalling  errors,  as  there 
are  in  the  proof-reading  of  the  unattractive  type. 
However,  one  is  today  truly  grateful  for  a  work 
of  this  standard  at  a  reasonable  price. 

R.  J.  L.  WYNNE-THOMAS 
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It  has  been  said  that  although  we  English  may 
have  higher  moral  standards  than  many  peoples, 
be  more  honest  and  trustworthy  in  our  business 
relations,  and  can  show  perhaps  a  greater  charity 
towards  less  fortunate  races,  we  are  hardly  even 
luke-warm  in  the  practice  of  religion.  This  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exceptional 
number  and  distinction  of  our  country  houses, 
many  of  them  of  enormous  size.  For  fully  four 
centuries,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  that  is  to 
say,  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  resources 
which  in  some  other  countries  would  have  been 
largely  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church 
went  instead  into  the  building  of  houses  and  the 
laying  out  of  gardens  and  parks. 


This  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  for 
us.  Had  the  English  churches  remained  Roman 
Catholic,  many  would  probably  have  been 
'brought  up  to  date'  in  the  Baroque  period  and 
now  be  cluttered  with  the  same  bric-a-brac  that 
frequently  disfigures  even  churches  of  the  first 
rank  on  the  Continent.  The  English  aristocrats 
were  rich,  and  were  always  altering  their  houses 
ind  grounds  in  accord  with  the  dictates  of  the 
atcst  fashions.  They  were  also  country-loving  to 
i  far  greater  degree  than,  for  example,  the  land- 
nvners  in  France.  The  result  is  an  architectural 
mthology  of  unique  wealth  and  abundance;  and 
Jthough,  as  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Victoria 
md  Albert  Museum  has  shown,  there  has  been 
ippalling  destruction  in  recent  times,  it  is  true  to 
,ay  that  hardly  any  of  the  very  finest  houses  have 
/et  become  casualties,  thanks  above  all  to  the 
National  Trust  and  to  enlightened  Government 
tolicy  since  Hugh  Dalton,  in  1946,  first  made  it 
lossible  for  houses  and  land  to  be  accepted  in 
ettlcnicnt  of  death  duties. 

Miss  Cook's  book  carries  a  sub-title:  'an  art  and 
1  w  ay  oflife',  and  here  lies  its  principal  originality. 
>he  is  concerned  throughout  not  only  with  the 
lichitecture  of  the  country  houses,  their  furniture, 
heir  gardens  and  their  landscape  settings  but  also 
with  the  ways  in  which  they  w  ere  used,  and  their 
ocial  background.  The  outcome  is  an  exception- 
illv  well  integrated  picture  of  the  role  of  the 
ountry  house  throughout  our  history,  attractively 
mitten  and  generally  very  reliable  in  its  aesthetic 
tsscssments. 

One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  this  book  is  its 
ligh  spirits.  Miss  Cook  delights  in  the  great 
Elizabethan  houses,  so  inventive,  so  extravagant, 
o  beautifully  built  -  because  after  the  dissolution 
if  the  monastries  large  numbers  of  skilled  stone- 
nasons  became  available  -  and  each  one  with  its 
iwn  marked  personality.  The  'most  intense  and 
rerfect  expression  of  the  Elizabethan  synthesis  of 
Gothic  and  classical'  is  rightly  seen  to  be  Hardwick 
Tall,  which  is  described  in  considerable  detail. 

Will  this  enthusiasm,  one  wonders,  be  carried 
hrough  to  the  post-Restoration  houses,  when 
/erticality  in  architecture,  equated  here  with 
antasy  and  idiosyncrasy,  gives  place  to  horizon- 
ality,  the  symbol  of  reason?  It  assuredly  is.  I  was 
lot  surprised  to  find  Miss  Cook  particularly 
dishing  Vanbrugh,  but  she  conveys  no  less 
idmirably  the  specific  qualities  of  Palladian  build- 
ngs  like  Holkham  and  Chiswick,  followed  by 
omc  of  the  houses  of  Robert  Adam;  and  she 
explains  how  perfectly  the  Georgian  style  was  in 
une  with  the  philosophical  and  scientific  back- 
ground of  the  age. 

Only  with  the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century 
loes  the  temperature  fall  sharply.  'The  monster 
louses  built  for  the  newcomers  to  the  country'  - 
learly  all  newly  rich  industrialists  -  'can  hardly  be 
aid  to  show  a  stylistic  sequence:  changes  were 
■apid  and  erratic,  the  masqueradcrs  favouring 
low  the  Gothic,  now  the  Hindoo,  the  Flemish, 
vloorish  or  Venetian  manner,  now  veering  to- 
wards the  Greek,  now  making  a  sudden  essay  in 
he  French  chateau  mode,  and  finally  aping  the 
^uccn  Anne  style  so  detested  by  the  Gothic 
Revivalists'.  She  can  admire,  with  some  reser- 
vations, a  handful  of  these  houses,  which  rightly 
ncludes  Harlaxton,  Scarisbrick,  the  Red  House 
it  Bcxley  Heath,  Wightwick  Manor  and  the 
•obust,  assertive  work  of  William  Burges.  She 
;ees  in  Scott's  Kclham  Hall  'a  hard  red  brick 
nonstrosity'  replete  with  'mechanical,  unyielding 
:arving  .  .  .  that  bruises  the  eye'  (what  a  happy 


phrase).  Nor  is  she  taken  in  by  the  current 
admiration  in  some  circles  of  the  allegedly  Pic- 
turesque: Norman  Shaw's  Cragside  is  described 
as  'a  monster,  full-blooded  fore-runner  of  the 
anaemic  jumble  of  vernacular  and  period  styles 
that  make  up  the  suburban  scene',  which  is 
exactly  what  it  is 

There  are  ver>  fr  v  ioints  on  which  I  would 
take  issue  with  M  .  Olive  Cook.  I  am,  however, 
sorry  to  find  hi  1  ranging  herself  with  those 
writers  who  regard  stucco  as  a  fake  material.  This 
admittedly  manufactured  substance,  so  urbane 
and  so  gay  when  freshly  painted  or  washed,  adds 
greatly,  surely,  to  the  pleasure  of  such  towns  as 
Brighton  and  Sidmouth,  Cheltenham  and  Leam- 
ington, not  to  mention  London.  Personally  I 
much  prefer  it  to  Victorian  brickwork.  (So  did 
some  Victorians.)  And,  ardent  advocate  as  I 
usually  am  of  the  employment  of  local  materials, 
I  cannot  agree  in  preferring  the  drab  dun- 
coloured  brick  of  Holkham,  made  on  the  estate, 
to  the  fine  ashlarcd  Aislaby  sandstone  of  Hough- 
ton, brought  by  sea  from  Whitby.  I  am  also 
surprised  to  find  Lutyens's  houses  dismissed  eti 
masse  as  low-spirited  and  lifeless.  (Incidentally,  the 
galleting  at  Tigbourne  Court  is  with  chips  of  dark 
brown  ironstone,  not  flint.) 

The  photographs  are  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Kersting. 
There  are  some  disasters  among  the  colour  print- 
ing. Oxburgh  Hall,  of  brick,  part  red  and  part 
silver-pink,  and  Great  Chalfield,  of  pale  buff-grey 
Box  limestone,  both  come  out  biscuit-yellow: 
travesties  indeed.  Fortunately  the  large  majority 
are  not  in  colour,  and  as  records  many  ot  them 
are  excellent.  What  they  wholly  lack  is  that  touch 
of  visual  genius  which  so  often  elevated  the 
photographs  of  the  late  Edwin  Smith  to  the  level 
of  works  of  art.  Olive  Cook  is  Edwin's  widow, 
and  for  her  the  differences  must  be  singularly 
poignant.  alec  clifton-taylor 
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It  seems  remarkable  that  this  book  should  be  the 
first  to  examine  the  growth  of  English  art  outside 
London  at  the  time  when  it  was  growing  into  the 
nearest  we  have  got  to  an  English  School.  London 
was  the  great  art  market,  as  it  still  is,  but  in  a 
dozen  towns  and  cities  beyond  the  capital,  groups 
and  societies  of  artists  were  busily  organising 
their  own  markets,  and  promoting  their  own 
works,  with  a  mixture  of  high-mindedness  and 
professional  self-interest.  These  enterprises  helped 
to  make  painting,  and  the  teaching  of  painting,  a 
respectable  career,  despite  the  total  absence  of 
academies  where  an  aspiring  artist  could  study, 
and  of  public  collections  where  he  could  copy  and 
learn. 

Norwich  is  the  great  example,  and  provides 
much  of  Mr.  Fawcctt's  material.  But  Edinburgh 
and  Bath  were  only  a  couple  of  years  behind  in 


following  suit,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  Leeds 
and  Liverpool.  Mr.  Fawcett  lists  fourteen  other 
English  towns  in  which,  by  1830,  public  exhibi- 
tions of  local  artists'  work  were  being  held:  as  far 
apart  as  Bristol  and  Newcastle,  Southampton  and 
Bradford,  Exeter  and  Carlisle,  Brighton  and  Hull. 
He  establishes  at  the  outset  the  commercial  con- 
text 111  which  this  activity  flourished:  it  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  encouragement  ot  artists'  talents  in 
the  cause  of  increasing  'the  general  prosperity  and 
resources  of  the  Empire',  as  the  British  Institution 
put  it.  This  was  not  mere  hyperbole:  in  a  com- 
petitive age,  in  which  foreign  goods  were  of 
notably  good  design,  the  native  product  must  be 
no  less  attractive  in  form,  decoration,  pattern  or 
colour. 

This  was  where  the  trained  artists  came  in. 
England  needed  them,  once  the  wars  were  over, 
as  badly  as  she  had  previously  needed  trained 
soldiers  and  sailors.  There  were  a  few  sceptics, 
such  as  Hazlitt,  who  wrote  that  'the  diffusion  of 
taste  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  improvement  of 
taste',  and  went  on  to  show  (as  we  would  say 
today)  that  more  means  worse;  but  the  notion 
was  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm  by  artists, 
patrons,  dealers,  and  civic  authorities.  The  art 
craze  was  borne  along  on  a  tide  of  patriotic 
altruism,  and  more  and  more  people  began  to 
make  a  living  out  of  it.  In  1827  there  were 
evidently  some  fifty  professional  artists  in 
Birmingham,  including  drawing  masters,  portrait 
painters,  miniaturists  and  sculptors.  An  all-rounder 
like  Robert  Dixon,  the  Norwich  artist,  could  earn 
a  living  from  several  sources  at  once:  teaching, 
selling  pictures,  painting  sets  at  the  local  theatre. 
John  Crome  cleaned  and  restored  paintings  for 
the  Norwich  Corporation,  executed  copies  to 
order,  and  painted  transparencies  for  public- 
celebrations.  His  pupil  James  Stark  complained 
that  only  a  professional  association  of  the  kind 
artists  enjoyed  in  Norwich  saved  them  from 
degrading  themselves  to  'the  rank  of  caterers  for 
the  holiday  amusement  of  an  assize  week'  (this 
being  the  week  in  which  the  Norwich  painters 
held  their  annual  exhibition). 

John  Sell  Cotman,  forced  to  take  pupils,  said  it 
was  'a  sorry  drudgery  when  a  man  fags  from  door 
to  door  merely  for  the  pound  sterling'.  But  not  all 
drawing  masters  worked  that  way:  in  Birming- 
ham, Samuel  Lines  taught  in  the  local  factories, 
and  J.  V.  Barber  took  a  drawing  class  at  the  Free 
Grammar  School.  The  important  thing  was  that 
art  was  being  taught,  and  taught  by  excellent 
painters,  in  all  the  major  population  centres.  The 
effects  of  this  grass-roots  education  in  drawing, 
painting  and  watcrcolour  were  to  imbue  the 
artisan  and  middle  classes  of  the  next  generation 
with  a  receptiveness  to  art  (to  put  it  no  higher) 
which  helped  to  establish  the  no-longcr-despised 
aesthetic  values  ot  the  Victorian  age. 

Mr.  Fawcett  docs  not  take  his  studies  into  this 
more  conjectural  area.  He  is  content  to  bring 
together  a  wealth  of  hitherto  half-buried  material, 
sifted  with  a  scholar's  care  but  with  a  writer's 
craft,  to  make  an  absorbing  and  unusual  book. 
His  footnotes  alone  will  send  conscientious 
readers  on  their  own  trails.  One  is  left  with  a 
sharper  view  of  the  artist's  life  than  emerges  from 
the  standard  biographies:  a  life  of  professional 
graft,  of  hard-won  social  gains,  of  mutual  en- 
couragement, and  of  courageous  self-help.  It 
helps  to  put  in  perspective  the  achievements  of  a 
host  of  early  nineteenth-century  artists  for  whom 
we  otherwise  have  only  the  evidence  of  our  eyes. 

DENIS  THOMAS 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  spending  £25  on 
a  book  without  first  finding  out  in  some  detail 
what  it  is  about,  and  so  it  seems  odd  that  the 
publishers  and  author  of  the  present  work  have 
given  it  a  misleading  title.  It  is  concerned  with 
one  important  aspect  of  Irish  medieval  art,  the 
figure  sculpture  found  on  tombs,  and  a  more 
accurate  title  would  be  Irish  Medieval  Effigies.  As 
it  is,  a  seven  word  sub-title  is  needed  on  the  title- 
page  (but  not  on  the  cover)  to  explain  the  limita- 
tion of  the  subject.  This  seems  rather  silly, 
especially  as  Mr.  Hunt's  work  has  no  need  to  be 
disguised  by  inaccurate  description.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  major  book,  which  will  long  remain  the 
definitive  study  of  Irish  medieval  tomb  sculpture, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  its  subject  is  not  correctly 
reflected  in  its  title. 

Since  the  publication  of  Stothard's  Monumental 
Effigies  (1817),  English  tomb  sculpture  has  been 
the  subject  of  several  notable  studies.  By  contrast, 
Irish  effigies  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
outside  the  pages  of  local  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical journals.  Mr.  Hunt  has  collected  all  the 
available  material  together,  and  it  is  published 
here  as  a  comprehensive  catalogue,  together  with 
an  extensive  essay  on  the  development  of  the 
various  types  of  effigy.  The  second  volume  con- 
tains the  plates,  including  illustrations  of  almost 
all  the  surviving  pieces.  All  this  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  simply  as  a  catalogue,  the  book  is  in- 
valuable and  it  will  be  a  standard  requirement  for 
any  library  which  is  concerned  with  medieval 
studies.  The  individual  catalogue  entries  are 
clearly  and  concisely  written,  with  full  biblio- 
graphical references,  and  the  only  omission  of 
which  one  might  complain  is  that  no  dimensions 
are  given.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue,  there  is 
the  long  preliminary  discussion  and  analysis  of  the 
material.  The  effigies  are  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories, Knights,  Civilian  Ladies,  and  Civilian 
Males,  and  into  two  main  periods,  1  (1200-13  50) 
and  n  (1450-1570),  which  are  separated  by  a 
hiatus  period  of  one  hundred  years.  The  largest 
and  most  interesting  category  is  the  knights,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  them  and 
to  the  history  of  the  development  of  armour  in 
Ireland. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  great 
majority  of  Irish  effigies  are  of  low  artistic  quality 
(which  is  one  reason  for  their  past  neglect),  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  reduce  their  interest  as 
historical  documents.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
quality  pieces  were  produced  under  strong  Nor- 
man influence  in  Period  1,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
sculptors  from  the  flourishing  west  of  England 
schools  came  to  work  in  Ireland.  Technically 
competent,  these  effigies  also  exhibit  up-to-date 
fashions.  The  figure  of  a  Cantwell  knight  from 
Kilfane,  Co.  Kilkenny,  is  a  most  accomplished 
production,  and  is  particularly  significant  in  pro- 


viding one  of  an  early  depiction  of  a  rowel  spur. 
Hunt  dates  the  figure  to  c.  1320,  largely  because 
of  the  spurs,  although  the  details  of  the  armour 
alone  would  indicate  a  late  thirteenth  century 
date.  Even  if  the  later  date  is  accepted,  the  figure 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  knights  were 
hardly  behind  their  English  counterparts  in 
armour  fashions,  and  in  some  ways  they  may  even 
have  been  in  advance.  This  makes  subsequent 
Irish  developments  all  the  more  surprising. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  hiatus  from  c.  13  50- 
1450,  when  the  production  of  effigies  seems  to 


2.  Head  of  a  bishop,  Kilfenora  Cathedral, 
Co.  Clare,  early  14th  century. 


have  come  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Hunt  explains 
this  as  the  twin  results  of  the  Black  Death  and  the 
Irish  Resistance  Movement,  which  brought  al- 
most constant  warfare.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  here, 
and  it  is  arguable  that  similar  conditions  prevailed 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  without  the  same  results. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  chance  has  destroyed 
much  material  from  this  period,  or  that  a  few 
extant  pieces  have  been  wrongly  dated  to  before 
or  after  the  hiatus,  but  a  sizable  gap  remains. 

Still  more  puzzling  are  the  numerous  effigies  of 
Period  n  (1450-1570)  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
knights,  portray  armours  that  are  extremely  out- 
of-date  by  English  standards.  By  1450  complete 
plate  armour  had  evolved,  and  the  modern  fashion 
is  exemplified  by  the  superb  effigy  of  Richard 
Beauchamp  at  Warwick,  clad  in  an  Italian  armour 
of  the  latest  style.  In  complete  contrast,  contem- 
porary Irish  effigies  show  armours  consisting  of 
pairs  of  plates  and  basinet  headpieces,  which 


were  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  late 
fourteenth  century.  Furthermore,  virtually  iden- 
tical armours  continue  to  be  depicted  on  Irish 
effigies  well  into  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  the  past  these  curiously  archaic  re- 
presentations have  been  seen  as  anachronistic 
oddities,  but  Hunt  argues  strongly  that  they  in 
fact  record  the  Irish  preference  for  armour  of  this 
sort,  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  best 
suited  to  local  conditions  of  warfare.  He  backs 
this  up  with  documentary  references  and  descrip- 
tions (mostly  by  Englishmen)  which  indicate  that 
Irish  armament  was  considered  abnormal.  Con- 
sequently, he  firmly  rejects  the  idea  that  these 
effigies  merely  repeat  well  established  formulae, 
bearing  no  relation  to  reality. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  this  argument,  and 
Hunt  puts  the  case  convincingly,  although,  in 
declaring  his  point  of  view,  he  does  not  seriously 
consider  the  alternatives.  Yet  anyone  who  looks 
through  the  illustrations  of  the  knightly  effigies 
between  1450-1550  will  be  struck  not  only  by  the 
similarities,  but  by  the  fact  that  almost  identical 
forms  recur  again  and  again.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  not  only  did  the  Irish  have  a  penchant  for 
archaic  armours,  but  that  such  armours  were 
almost  all  of  precisely  the  same  form?  For 
example,  couters  and  besagews  are  not  only  al- 
ways circular,  but  almost  always  consist  of  two 
concentric  plates,  one  larger  than  the  other. 
Modern  art  historical  studies  have  shown  re- 
peatedly that  a  representational  tradition  can  often 
survive  independently  for  centuries,  particularly 
when  that  tradition  fails  to  produce  any  major 
craftsmen.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  knightly  effigies, 
the  few  examples  of  up-to-date  plate  armours 
which  exist  are  poorly  executed,  and  in  some 
cases  entirely  misunderstood.  For  Mr.  Hunt,  this 
is  evidence  of  the  rare  usage  of  such  armours  in 
Ireland,  but  it  could  equally  well  be  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  sculptors  were  unhappy  with 
attempts  at  actual  representation  and  rapidly  re- 
turned to  what  they  knew.  The  English  descrip- 
tions of  Irish  soldiers  make  it  clear  that  their 
armament  was  considered  inferior,  but  it  does  not 
provide  evidence  that,  for  example,  pairs  of  plates 
were  the  Irish  standard,  let  alone  that  an  Irish 
knight  of  1450  was  armed  in  an  indistinguishable 
fashion  from  one  of  1550. 

This  point  should  not  be  stressed  too  much, 
Hunt  is  certainly  correct  in  arguing  that  it  is 
unwise  to  dismiss  all  Irish  effigies  as  meaningless 
anachronisms,  but  this  enthusiasm  may  have  led 
him  too  far  in  the  direction  of  assuming  the 
realistic  accuracy  of  the  sculptors.  The  strength  of 
an  artistic  tradition  should  not  be  underrated. 

The  second  volume  contains  three  hundred  and 
forty  illustrations,  and  it  may  seem  churlish  to 
complain  that  this  is  insufficient.  However,  there 
is  an  almost  total  lack  of  detailed  illustration, 
effigies  being  shown  in  only  one  view,  and  often 
photographed  in  deep  contrast.  The  result  is  that 
important  areas  frequently  sink  into  black 
shadow,  or  are  not  clearly  seen  because  of  the 
angle  of  the  camera.  Thus  the  interesting  basinet 
on  the  Strongbow  effigy  in  Christchurch,  Dublin, 
cannot  be  seen,  while  the  sabatons  on  the  effigy  of 
John  Grace  (on  which  the  text  comments)  have 
apparently  been  cut  off  on  the  block. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  clear  that  the  above  observa- 
tions start  with  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
importance  of  these  volumes.  They  are  a  fund  of 
information  and  interest,  and  generations  of 
medievalists  will  be  grateful  to  John  Hunt  for 
his  work.  alan  borg 
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3.  Crucifixion  from  the  tomb  of  John  Grace, 
St.  Canice's,  Kilkenny,  1552. 


4.  Figure  of  archbishop  from  MacMahon  tomb, 
Ennis  Friary,  Co.  Clare,  c.  1470. 

5.  Effigy  of  a  knight,  with  a  demi-figure, 
Christchurch,  Dublin,  13th  century. 


s 
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Jerooms 


In  spite  of  the  abundant  pronouncements  of 
gloom  and  doom  continually  filling  the  media, 
the  excellent  auction  sales  which  took  place  in 
November  and  early  December  occasioned  a  fair 
spattering  of  record  prices,  as  well  as  other  high 
prices  generally  well  up  to  expectations. 

There  were  some  extremely  interesting  pieces 
of  furniture.  In  one  of  the  sales  in  a  series  held  by 
Christie's  at  Geneva  between  1 8  and  22  Novem- 
ber, there  was  a  group  of  pieces  supplied  during 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Russian  Imperial 
family,  which  included  two  mahogany  secretaires 
made  by  David  Roentgen.  One  made  in  1786, 
ordered  by  Catherine  the  Great  for  the  Palace  of 
Pavlovsk  near  St.  Petersburg,  fetched  120,000 
Swiss  francs  (£19,607),  estimate  70,000  S.Fr. 
The  other  made  for  Tsar  Paul  1  in  1799 
fetched  £11,437.  It  has  the  Russian  Imperial 
arms  in  ormolu  on  the  front  incorporating  the 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  which  was  under 
Russian  protection  since  the  conquest  of  Malta  by 
Napoleon  in  1798.  A  large  Regency  boullc 
bureau  plat  fetched  130,000  S.Fr.  (£21,242) 
about  double  its  estimate.  At  Christie's  in  London 
in  a  sale  of  English  furniture  on  21  November,  a 
burr  walnut  bureau-bookcase  was  £5,040  and  a 
pair  of  Regency  satinwood  pedestal  cupboards, 
£4,620.  On  5  December  at  Christie's,  a  Louis 
xvi  secretaire  a  abattant,  made  by  J.  H.  Riesener 
went  for  £47,750.  It  may,  Christie's  think,  be  the 
missing  secretaire  supplied  by  Riesener  to  Pierre- 
Elisabeth  de  Fontaneiu,  Iutctulant  general  des 
Meubles  de  la  Couronne,  on  23  December,  1771. 
There  is  a  similar  piece  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 
At  Sotheby's  on  13  December  there  was  a  sale  of 
French  furniture  and  works  of  art  from  the  col- 
lection of  Lady  Baillie  who  died  in  September.  A 
Louis  xvi  bureau  plat  and  matching  cartonnier 
reached  a  record  auction  price  of  £240,000, 
bought  by  an  anonymous  foreign  collector.  They 
were  owned  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Louis  xv's 
Foreign  Minister,  and  bought  at  a  sale  of  his  house 
and  effects  in  1796  by  the  first  Duke  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Both  pieces  are  of  ebony  with  fine  ormolu 
mountings;  the  cabinet-making  is  superb. 
Sotheby's  consider  that  they  are  among  the  earliest 
pieces  of  Neo-classical  furniture  to  have  survived, 
and  suggest  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  celeb- 
rated pieces  of  similar  form  made  for  Ange- 
Laurent  de  Lalive  de  Jully  from  a  design  by 
Louis-Joseph  Le  Lorrain,  c.  1757,  now  in  the 
Musee  Conde,  Chantilly. 

In  the  first  week  of  December  there  was  a 
series  of  important  sales  of  Impressionist  drawings 
and  paintings,  at  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  in 
London.  Many  of  the  prices  were  up  to  their 
estimates,  revealing  the  continuing  popularity  of 
the  Impressionists  even  in  the  present  economic 
instability.  At  Christie's  on  2  December, 
Bonnard's  Vase  de  fleurs  fetched  a  record  for  the 
artist  of  £86,100;  the  next  day  a  Monet  made 
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£84,000.  On  4  December  at  Sotheby's  there  was 
another  record  for  an  artist  -  a  Braque  which 
reached  £240,000.  It  was  sold  by  Ader  and 
Picard  in  Paris  in  1970  for  1,368,000  francs  which 
at  today's  exchange  rate  would  be  about 
£140,000.  In  Paris  in  November  Renoir's  Bitste  de 
Madeleine  reached  440,000  francs  and  a  Degas 
Trois  Danseuses  in  pastels,  315,000  francs. 

Old  Master  paintings  with  high  estimated 
prices  were  less  successful :  an  Aert  van  der  Neer 
and  a  Paolo  Veronese  failed  to  sell  on  27  Novem- 
ber at  Christie's,  as  did  the  Parmigianino  which 
was  bought  after  the  sale  by  the  National  Gallery 
who  would  not  divulge  any  details  of  the 
transaction.  Some  of  the  less  important  pictures 
in  the  sale  however,  fetched  high  prices:  a 
Snyders  still  life  made  £21,000,  over  four  times 
its  estimate.  It  was  bought  by  Richard  Green, 
who  the  previous  week  had  bought  Fernelcy's 
Burton  Hunt  for  £57,750,  on  behalf  of  the 
Hcslam  Trust  who  will  give  it  to  the  Usher  Art 
Gallery,  Lincoln.  John  Wootton's  picture  of  the 
horse,  Victorious,  was  sold  by  Sotheby's  on 
27  November  for  £15,000.  Turner's  water- 
colour,  Steamboat  and  Storm,  the  next  day,  made 
£14,000.  Boucher's  Boreas  abducting  Orytheia 
failed  to  sell  at  Sotheby's  on  11  December. 

The  most  spectacular  price  for  silver  was 
£38,000  at  Sotheby's  on  12  December,  tor  a 
pair  of  Charles  11  candlesticks.  They  were  made 
in  1669  by  Jacob  Bodendick,  a  German,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  an  English  goldsmith. 
Some  important  pieces  of  silver  at  a  Christie's 
sale  in  Geneva  in  November,  including  a  six- 
teenth-century German  silver-gilt  standing  cup, 
failed  to  sell,  but  a  Louis  xvi  soup-tureen,  cover 
and  stand,  made  £15,522  in  the  same  sale.  On 
27  November  at  Christie's  a  pair  of  George  u 
candelabra  of  1748  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  weighing 
140  ounces,  fetched  £15,000.  At  Bearnes  and 
Waycotts  in  December  a  tea-kettle  and  stand 
also  by  de  Lamerie,  weighing  69  ounces,  fetched 

£3,300. 


1 .  Gauge  '2'  clockwork 
Bavarian  state  railways  train  set, 
by  Bing,  1903. 
Christie's,  November  1974. 
£680.50(51,633). 


2.  Documentary  glazed  slipware 
press-moulded  dish, 
by  Samuel  Malkin,  1712. 
Diameter:  \\\  inches. 
Christie's,  November  1974. 
£8,400  ($21,160). 


3.  Bartholomeus  Breenbergh. 
Hilly  landscape  in  the  region  oj'Boinarzo. 

Pen  and  brown  ink  and  wash  over  black  chalk. 
345  X  486  mm. 
Sotheby's,  November  1974. 
£4,200  ($10,080). 

4.  Louis  xvi  bureau  plat  and  cartonnier. 
Heights:  2  feet  8  inches  and  5  feet  4^  inches 
respectively. 

Sotheby's,  December  1974. 
£240,000  ($576,000). 


j.  Folio  from  an  illuminated  Mughal 
nanuscript  of  Nasiri's  Ethics,  c.  1595, 
:xccutcd  for  the  Emperor  Akbar. 
Sotheby's,  November  1974. 
£48,000  (Si  15,200). 


6.  English  seventeenth-century 

brass  carillon  lantern  clock.  Height:  24 \  inches. 

Christie's,  November  1974.  £3,675  ($8,820). 


7.  Claude  Monet.  Le port  de  Zaandam ,  1871. 
18  J  X  29  inches.  Christie's,  December  1974. 
£84,000  ($201,600). 


8.  Documentary  Meissen  gold-mounted  snuffbox, 

commemorating  the  First  Silesian  War, 

by  J.  J.  Wagner. 

Diameter:  8  cm. 

Christie's,  December  1974. 

£15,225  ($36,540). 


9.  Illustration  from  one  of  the  set  often 
Pirelli  calendars,  1964-1974.24  X  17  inches. 
Christie's,  December  1974.  £504  ($1,210). 


10.  Imperial  Russian  mahogany  secretaire, 
by  David  Roentgen,  c.  1786. 
Width:  128  cm. 

Christie's,  Geneva,  November  1974. 
£19,607  ($47,057)- 


11.  Gold  mouse  automaton, 
probably  by  Henri  Maillardct,  c.  18 10. 
Christie's,  Geneva,  November  1974. 
£13,072  ($31,373). 


12.  Jan  Van  Go  yen.  The  Meuse  at  Dordrecht. 
19  X  30  inches.  Audap  Godeau  Solanet,  Paris, 
November  1974.  Fr.  450,000 (£45,000). 


Christie's,  December  1974.  £47,750  ($114,600). 
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Far  left. 

14.  'Ameri'  Penny, 
minted  in 
Philadelphia  in 

Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet, 
New  York, 
November  1974. 
$13-000  (£5,603). 


n 


15.  One  of  a  pair  of  Charles  11  candlesticks 
by  Jacob  Bodendick,  1669. 
Height:  12^  inches  (84  oz.  12  dwt.). 
Sotheby's,  December  1974.  £38,000(591, 


200). 


16.  Francesco  Mazzola,  il  Parmigianino. 

The  Mystic  Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine. 

Oil  on  panel,  29  X  22 J  inches. 

Christie's,  November  1974. 

Sold  by  private  treaty  to  the  National  Callery. 


17.  Staffordshire 
pottery  Cossack. 
13  inches. 
Bonham's, 
December 


1974- 
£400  ($960). 


18.  Georges  Braque. 

Clarinettc  et  Bonteillc  de  Rhum  stir  line  Chcmince. 

Ceret,  191 1.  31^  X  23  \  inches. 

Sotheby's,  December  1974.  £240,000(5576,000). 

21.  Tiffany  favrile  glass  and  bronze  wisteria  lamp. 

Height:  25  inches.  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
New  York,  November  1974.  $42,000  (£18,026). 


19.  Wurlitzerjuke  box,  1946. 
Height:  59  inches. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  November  1974. 
£1,900(54,560). 

22.  Late  Assyrian  'Mosul  Marble'  Orthostat 
from  the  Paiace  of  Assurnasirpal  11  (bc  883-859). 

24  X  41 1  inches. 
Christie's,  December  1974. 
£57.75o(Si38,6oo). 


20.  Dutch  marquetry  bureau, 
late  eighteenth  century. 
Width:  3  feet  1  inch. 
King  and  Chasemore,  Pulborough, 
November  1974.  £1,200  (S2, 880). 


NOTES 

1.  C.  Gilbert,  'Windsor  Chairs  from  Rockley', 
Antique  Finder,  Vol.  13  No.  2  (Feb.  1974), 
pp.  18-19. 

2.  The  late  Victorian  chairmakers  of  Worksop 
are  briefly  discussed  in  the  Exhibition  catalogue 
Town  and  Country  Furniture,  Temple  Newsam 
House,  Leeds,  1972,  Nos.  45,  6  &  7. 


TWO  WORKSOP  WINDSORS 
Dr.  John  Stablcr's  careful  analysis  of  the  styling 
and  technical  construction  of  two  Windsor  chairs 
{The  Connoisseur,  December  1974)  provides 
useful  new  bearings  for  the  dating  of  this 
vernacular  sub-group.  His  mid  nineteenth-cen- 
tury example  by  Frederick  Walker  is  a  typical 
product  of  the  colony  of  Windsor  chairmakers 
active  in  the  hamlet  of  Rockley,  near  Retford 
between  c.  1825  and  1865. 1  Dr.  Stabler  stresses 
the  rarity  of  datable  Windsors  which  furnish 
valuable  evidence  for  charting  gradual  develop- 
ments in  design  and  although  I  cannot  cite  any 
dated  eighteenth-century  specimens,  readers  may 
be  interested  to  hear  of  two  signed  early  Vic- 
torian models  from  Worksop  which,  with  the 
Rockley  group,  help  to  define  regional  patterns 
associated  with  the  old  Sherwood  Forest  district 
of  north  Nottinghamshire. 

The  chair  illustrated  is  stamped  along  the  seat 
edge  'e.  gabbitass/worksop'  the  mark  of 
Elizabeth  Gabbitass,  Eastgate,  who  is  recorded 
only  in  local  Trade  Directories  for  1844  and 
presumably  carried  on  the  old  established  chair- 
making  business  previously  run  by  her  late 
husband  John  at  various  addresses  in  the  town. 
Some  years  ago  the  Worksop  museum  photo- 
graphed another  Windsor  chair  stamped  'e. 
gabbitass'  beneath  the  seat. 

The  same  Directory  of  1844  lists  six  other 
chairmakers  in  Worksop  including  John  Godfrey, 
Bridge  Street  (who  also  appears  only  this  once) 
and  it  is  satisfying  to  record  the  existence  of  two 
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side  Windsors  impressed  on  the  scat  edge 
'j.  godfrey/maker  worksop'  which  once  be- 
longed to  a  set  of  eight  side  and  four  bow-back 
armchairs  bought  for  the  servants  hall  of  a 
country  house  in  Lancashire.  This  model  has 
turned  legs  (of  strikingly  similar  profile  to  the 
supports  used  in  the  Gabbitass  workshop)  united 
by  crinolin  and  spur  stretchers,  a  weakly  dished 
seat,  baluster  back  posts,  a  pierced  splat  centering 
on  a  blind  wheel  between  three  spindles  and  a 
yoke  top  rail.  The  extent  of  our  information 
about  Windsor  chairs  is  at  present  very  limited, 
but  it  is  already  clear  that  the  industry  which  rose 
and  declined  in  Worksop  and  the  surrounding 
villages  during  the  nineteenth  century  offers  as 
rewarding  a  field  for  research,  as  the  better 
known  High  Wycombe  centre. 2 

Christopher  Gilbert 


ART  CRITICS  IN  EAST  GERMANY 
In  September  last,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
International  Association  of  Art  Critics  was  held 
in  East  Germany  and  formed  part  of  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
It  was  a  singular  experience  for  those  of  us  who 
had  not  previously  been  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Six  busloads  of  art  critics  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  East  Berlin  and  immediately  transported 
to  Dresden  with  police  cars  driving  before  and 
behind.  There  was  no  traffic  on  the  autobahn 
except  a  few  military  convoys.  The  roadway  was 
often  rough,  or  patched  with  cobbles.  No  one 
was  working  on  it  anywhere. 

Dresden  was  flattened  during  the  last  war  and 
only  recently  has  the  central  part  been  rebuilt  in 
international  highrise  style  with  at  least  four  huge 
hotels,  all  identical,  set  round  a  platz  with  shops, 
a  cinema,  fountains  and  so  on.  Here  the  weary 
art  critics  were  decanted. 

The  conference  had  two  themes:  the  visual 
arts  and  the  social  movements  of  our  time;  and 
Art  and  the  modem  city.  Many  rambling  dis- 
sertations were  offered 
on  these  subjects 
during  the  ensuing  week. 
There  was  also  an  impassioned 
appeal  for  support  by  the 
Chilean  delegates,  many  of 
whose  friends  had  been 
imprisoned  and  tortured  by  the 
present  regime.  Two  Russian 
observers  attended  throughout. 

It  was  said  that  East 
Germany  has  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of 
any  communist  country, 


Bow  back  Windsor 
armcliair  made  by 
Elizabeth  Gabbitass, 
Bridge  Street, 
Worksop  about  1844. 


but  for  a  western  bourgeois  straight  from 
London,  Dresden  exuded  a  profound  dreariness 
and  ruination.  The  population  travelled  entirely 
on  foot  or  by  tram.  There  were  no  cars,  bicycles, 

vegetables,  fruits,  young  people  in  extravagant 
costume,  street  musicians,  advertisements,  laugh- 
lovers.  Everyone  marched  the  pavements  as 
if  they  expected  to  be  arrested  by  one  of  the 
ubiquitous  soldiers  or  policemen. 

No  trace  survived  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  houses  that  used  to  line  the 
streets  and  squares.  The  famous  baroque  water- 
front remained  mostly  in  ruins.  Peace  and  beauty 
lived  only  in  the  Zwinger,  the  palace  of  the  old 
kin^s  of  Saxony,  reminiscent  of  a  miniature 
Louvre,  filled  with  the  renowned  collection  of 
pictures  gathered  chiefly  by  Augustus  in  (1733- 
1763).  Here,  in  front  of  Giorgione's  dreaming 
Venus,  Rubens'  tempestuous  women,  Rem- 
brandt, Vermeer,  Titian,  Tintoretto  and  many 
more,  one  could  forget  the  shades;  and  even  see 
the  vanished  Dresden  in  a  series  of  views  by 
Canaletto. 

The  modem  art  had  a  debilitating  effect  on  the 
critic.  As  there  were  no  private  galleries,  it  was 
displayed  in  the  museums,  acres  of  mediocrity, 
socialist  heroes  and  portraits  with  the  same 
depressed  expression  one  saw  on  the  citizens.  Oh, 
for  some  capitalist  decadence,  some  porn,  some 
sense  of  paint  to  lighten  our  darkness!  The 
perpetrators  of  these  countless  works  were  not  to 
be  seen,  either  at  the  exhibition  or  at  the  numerous 
municipal  receptions  we  attended,  both  in 
Dresden  and  other  towns  we  subsequently 
passed,  where  the  mayors  made  speeches  about 
the  essential  brotherhood  of  mankind,  the 
necessity  for  detente  and  the  huge  number  of 
ballbearings,  or  similar  local  product,  that  had 
been  manufactured  in  a  triumph  of  socialism. 
They  objected  to  being  called  communists. 

After  three  days,  we  were  put  into  buses  and 
taken  to  Weimar,  a  lovely  town  of  narrow  streets 
and  peeling  stucco,  once  inhabited  by  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  many  a  lesser  luminary.  It  drowsed 
in  the  sun,  without  traffic,  without  crowds. 
Although  the  citizens  were  by  no  means  cheerful, 
their  apprehensions  seemed  less  keen  than  those 
of  Dresden.  We  were  allowed  one  day  to  admire 
its  beauties ;  and  those  of  us  who  refused  to  make 
an  excursion  to  Buchenwald  spent  happy  hours 
wandering  the  various  museums.  In  particular  the 
former  grand-ducal  palace  where  a  superb 
collection  of  Cranachs  was  displayed. 

All  too  soon,  we  were  herded  into  our  buses 
and  transported  to  East  Berlin  where,  in  a  flurry 
of  good  resolutions,  the  conference  closed  two 
days  later.  The  centre  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt 
in  a  modern  style  which  compares  favourably 
with  anything  in  London.  There  is  an  air  of  bustle 
in  this  part.  Yet,  stray  a  little  off  the  main  track 
and  the  familiar  gloom  and  delapidation  re- 
appears: ruined  churches,  boarded  windows, 
empty  vistas,  locked  museums.  However,  the 
Pergamon  altar  and  frieze  are  splendidly  shown, 
and  also  the  Near  Eastern  and  Islamic  collections. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  contemporary  paintings 
are  in  the  repetitive  official  style.  It  may  be  said 
that  western  art  is  often  trivial,  meretricious, 
esoteric,  etc.,  but  what  vitality  and  gaiety  it  has 
beside  East  German  conformity.  We  saw 
nothing  of  their  modern  ballet,  if  it  exists,  nor 
heard  one  note  of  music.  Perhaps  there  is  under- 
ground art  of  all  sorts.  As  we  were  not  invited 
into  any  private  house  or  studio,  we  did  not  dis- 
cover how  they  behaved  once  off  the  pavements. 


The  feeling  of  being  stranded  in  some  limbo 
was  accentuated  in  Berlin  by  the  Wall,  especially 
after  dark.  Street  after  street  is  sliced  in  half  by  the 
line  of  concrete  blocks,  the  space  containing 
watchtowers  full  of  sentinels,  the  high  wire  fence 
on  the  east  side.  The  rows  of  lamp-posts  halt  for  a 
sinister  interval  and  then  resume  in  the  other 
world.  One  could  hear  any  loud  sound  made 
there  and  see  groups  of  the  curious  standing  on 
wooden  platforms  against  the  western  boundary, 
gazing  into  the  abyss  of  the  socialist  paradise. 

Louise  Collis 


TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY,  GREENWICH 
This  year  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  is 
three  hundred  years  old.  It  was  established  by  a 
Royal  Warrant  on  22  June,  1675  because 
Charles  11  'did  not  want  his  ship-owners  and 


The  National  Portrait  Gallery  need  £50,000  to  buy 
this  portrait  of  Laurence  Sterne  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Regarded  as  one  of  Reynolds'  best  works, 
it  is  the  most  important  painting  to  be  offered  to  the 
Gallery  for  several  years.  It  is  a  brilliant 
characterisation  of  the  witty  and  eccentric 
eighteenth-century  writer,  painted  in  1 760  just  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  instalment  o/Tristram 


sailors  to  be  deprived  of  any  help  that  the  heavens 
could  supply,  whereby  navigation  could  be  made 
safer'  (John  Flamsteed,  first  Astronomer  Royal). 
There  will  be  events  celebrating  the  tercentenary 
throughout  the  year,  beginning  in  March  withan 
exhibition  'Three  Hundred  Years  of  Astronomy' 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Queen's  House  at  the 
National  Maritime  Museum. 

In  April  commemorative  medals  and  a  stamp 
will  be  issued  and  a  film  for  European 
Architectural  Heritage  Year,  with  a  section  on  the 
Old  Royal  Observatory,  will  be  released. 
In  May  will  be  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
'Onion'  dome  (housing  the  twenty-eight  inch 
telescope,  still  the  seventh  largest  in  the  world) 
which  fell  into  disrepair,  was  damaged  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  has  now  been  repaired. 
A  special  symposium  on  'The  origins, 
achievements  and  influence  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich,  1675-1975'  will  be 


Shandy.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Landsdowne 
collection  and  is  now  being  offered  to  the  Gallery  by 
Agnew's,  on  behalf  of  a  private  owner.  The  Gallery 
do  not  think  it  right  to  mortgage  in  advance  future 
years'  purchase  grants  and  have  therefore  launched  an 
appeal  for  the  money.  Donations  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  Trust  Fund. 
The  painting  is  on  view  in  the  Gallery. 
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held  in  July.  There  will  also  be  events  at 
Herstmonccux  where  the  work  of  the 
Observatory  is  now  carried  out,  special 
programmes  at  the  Planetarium  at  Greenwich, 
documentaries  on  the  television,  and  a  three- 
volume  history  of  Greenwich  will  be  published. 

In  addition,  the  Observatory's  permanent 
collection  ot  antique  time-keepers  has  been  set 
up  in  a  new  display  at  Flamsteed  House  (one  of 
the  Old  Royal  Observatory  buildings).  We  will 
have  more  details  and  photographs  ot  these  in  the 
April  issue  of  The  Connoisseur. 


THE  DONDI  CLOCK 
At  the  Science  Museum,  London  is  a  mechanical 
model  of  the  universe,  made  between  1348  and 
1364  by  Giovanni  Dondi  dall'Orologio,  a 
Paduan  physician,  'to  defend  the  theory  of 
celestial  motions  from  .  . .  infamy  and  scorn'. 
It  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  final 
form  of  ancient  Greek  cosmology  and  was 
extremely  complex.  It  consisted  of  a  seven-sided 
framework  containing  an  upper  and  lower 
compartment.  In  the  lower  one  was  a  weight- 
driven  clock  which  gave  the  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  sunrise,  as  well  as  the  time  of  day. 
There  were  also  two  automatic  calendars :  one 
showing  daily  the  day  of  the  month,  day  of  the 
week,  numbers  of  hours  of  daylight  and  the  feast 
or  saint  commemorated;  the  other  showed 
annually  the  dates  of  movable  feasts  such  as 
Easter  and  Whitsun.  In  the  upper  compartment 
were  seven  dials  showing  respectively  the 
positions  in  the  heavens  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  on  a 
particular  day.  Such  information  as  the  times  of 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets  was  also  given  on  the  solar  dial. 
Mechanical  refinements  such  as  gear  wheels  with 
irregularly  spaced  teeth  and  elliptical  gear 
wheels  meshing  with  one  another,  reveal  Dondi's 
exceptional  ingenuity.  He  was  tar  ahead  of  his 
time :  his  treatment  of  the  moon's  orbit  and  his 
perpetual  calendar  for  Easter  were  not  to  be  found 
again  for  centuries  afterwards. 

Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  clock 
was  at  Pavia  brought  there  by  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
but  by  the  early  sixteenth  century  it  was  in 
serious  disrepair.  Little  is  known  of  its  subsequent 
history ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  v  to  the  convent  in  Spain  to 
which  he  retired,  but  it  is  now  lost. 

Fortunately  for  us  Dondi  left  behind  a  detailed 
and  fully  illustrated  account  of  his  clock  which 
has  survived.  It  has  therefore  been  possible  to 
make  reconstructions,  two  of  which  are  now  in 
Washington.  The  one  now  in  the  Science 
Museum  was  made,  like  the  first,  by  Mr.  P.  N. 
Howard  and  was  purchased  by  the  Museum  with 
the  help  of  a  contribution  from  the  Antiquarian 
Horological  Society.  Its  elegance  makes  it 
artistically  as  well  as  scientifically  interesting,  and 
it  is  well  worth  seeing. 


The  British  Museum  Society  lectures  in 
February,  March  and  April  are  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  such  as  'Poussin's  drawings  from  the 
Antique',  given  by  Professor  Sir  Anthony  Blunt, 
and  'Ashanti  -  Kingdom  of  Gold',  by  Mr.  M.  D. 
McLeod,  who  is  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of 
Mankind.  Full  details  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  British  Museum  Society,  c/o  The 
British  Museum,  London  wcib  3 dg. 


VICTORIAN  WATERCOLOURS 
By  now  the  revival  of  interest  in  all  things 
Victorian  is  well  established.  Through  books,  art 
dealers,  auction  sales  and  museums,  Victorian  art 
now  commands  the  respect  that  much  of  it 
deserves.  On  view  (until  9  February)  at  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  is  an  exhibition 
of  sixty  watercolours  by  artists  whose  output 
chiefly  coincides  with  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.  These  include  painters  such  as 
William  Callow,  Miles  Birket  Foster,  John 
Ruskin  and  Sir  Edward  John  Poynter  as  well  as  a 
host  of  others  less  well-known.  The  prepon- 
derant style  of  watercolour  paintings  at  the  time 
was  the  minute  stippling  and  fondness  for 
realistic  detail  which  has  come  to  be  thought  of  as 
characteristically  Victorian,  and  can  be  seen  in 
Birket  Foster's  Landscape  with  Sheep  and 
William  Davis'  Ploughing  (illustrated).  But  as 
well  as  these  large-scale  works  are  informal 
sketches  such  as  William  Huggins'  A  Rustic 
Bridge  and  whimsical  fantasies  like  J.  A. 
Fitzgerald's  Ariel  which  show  the  diversity  of 
treatment  and  subject  matter  that  can  be  found 
in  Victorian  art. 

A  TURNER  VASE 

To  complement  the  extensive  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  commemorating  the  birth  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  on  23  April,  1775,  Coalport 
have  produced  a  fine  bone-china  vase.  It  is 
richly  gilded  with  an  eagle  perched  on  the  cover 
and  is  12J  inches  high.  Its  main  feature  is  a  hand- 
painted  reproduction  of  The  Old  Chain  Pier  at 
Brighton  executed  by  Turner  in  1828.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  Malcolm  Harnett  who 
painted  landscapes  and  portraits  in  oils  for 
pleasure  until  he  was  employed  by  Coalport 
eighteen  months  ago.  Only  a  hundred  of  these 
vases  have  been  made,  each  one  numbered  and 
certificated,  and  costing  £250.  One  can  be  seen 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Turner  exhibition  in 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  amongst  all  the  ■ 
other  paraphernalia  of  books,  posters  and 
postcards  on  Turner,  and  they  can  be  ordered 
either  from  the  Royal  Academy  or  from  The 
Heritage  Collection,  21  Richmond  Hill, 
Bristol  b68  ibd. 
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•■  Pray,  ndial  mtuld  you  like- '"  said  a  Toyman, 
one  daj , 

Addressing  n  yr<ni|i  <pf  young  Inlks; 
"  I  have  loys  in  abnndanct',  and  fery  cheap,  !<><>  i 
Though  not  quite  as  cheap  so  my  j<>k< -.  I 

Children  and  their  toys 
in  English  Art. 

12  December,  1974  -  16  February,  1975 
Bcthnal  Green  Museum 
Cambridge  Heath  Road,  E2 
Reviewed  by  briony  llewellyn 

Toys  in  one  form  or  another  have  always  been  a 
part  of  childhood.  The  subject  of  this  exhibition 
is  children  playing  with  their  toys  in  English 
paintings,  drawings  and  illustrated  books,  an  ap- 
propriate one  for  the  museum  with  its  large 
permanent  collection  of  dolls,  dolls-houses  and 
toys.  Spanning  four  centuries,  the  pictures  show 
the  changing  fashions  in  children's  costumes  and 
toys:  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  1,  stiff  and 
doll-like  in  her  fine  lace  pinafore  and  headdress, 
holds  an  elaborate  rattle,  similar  to  one  on  dis- 
play; 'Bubbles',  a  chubby  little  boy  in  a  velvet 
suit,  blows  bubbles  with  his  pipe  from  a  bowl  of 
soap  and  water;  the  young  Ben  Nicholson,  the 
painter  who  was  eighty  last  year,  in  dark- 
coloured  jersey  and  trousers  wears  a  fantastic 
paper  cap  on  his  head.  The  different  dress  and 
poses  reflect  the  changes  in  the  artists'  ways  of 
depicting  children :  in  the  sixteenth  century  they 
were  rigid  and  formal,  miniature  grown-ups;  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  posed  and  sentimental;  in 
the  twentieth  century,  relaxed  and  unaffected. 

Most  of  the  pictures  are  Victorian,  when 
children  were  painted  as  part  of  the  domestic 
scene  as  well  as  for  portraits.  Often  they  are 
idealised  -  surely  the  angelic-looking  children  in 
The  Sick  Doll  are  not  always  so  well-behaved. 
Even  those  in  more  lowly  surroundings,  as  in  The 
I  'ohmtcers,  are  clean  and  tidy. 

The  illustrated  books  are  more  realistic,  intend- 
ed for  the  children  themselves,  to  instruct  and 
improve  as  well  as  to  entertain:  Dramatic  Dia- 
logues for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons,  Tlte  Well-Bred 
Doll,  Recreative  Instruction.  Games  and  toys  of  all 
sorts  are  illustrated:  hoops,  skittles,  kites,  rocking- 
horses,  dolls  and  puzzles.  Some  examples  are  on 
display,  making  one  envious  of  the  children  in  the 
pictures.  The  design  and  material  of  the  toys 
change  but  many,  little  different  to  those  in  the 
pictures,  are  popular  today.  Our  rattles  may  not 
be  made  of  silver,  but  plastic  ones  still  fascinate 
many  a  small  child. 


Alvaro  Guevara 

3  December,  1974-  10  January,  1975 
P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co.  Ltd. 
14  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  peter  fuller  * 

Colnaghi's  staged  this  exhibition  of  Guevara's  I 
paintings  to  coincide  with  the  publication  of  his  1 
biography,  Latin  Among  Lions,  by  Diana  Holman- 
Hunt.  Hitherto,  Guevara  was  best  known  for  his 
portrait  of  Edith  Sitwell,  The  Editor  of  Wheels, 
which  hung  in  the  Tate  Gallery  until  1967,  when 
it  was  moved  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Though  infected  with  an  array  of  precociously 
acquired  'Slade'  mannerisms,  this  canvas  retains  a 
certain  historical  interest  -  not  least  because  of  the 
identity  of  the  sitter.  It  is  said  by  Guevara's  pro- 
tagonists, of  whom,  suddenly,  there  appear  to  be 
many,  that  he  produced  a  great  number  of  com- 
parable works,  and  a  few  of  even  more  striking 
excellence.  However,  this  improbable  assertion 
cannot  be  verified,  since,  conveniently  for  those 
who  wish  to  wrap  the  dilettante  up  in  the  packag- 
ing of 'genius',  the  majority  of  his  paintings  were 
blitzed  during  the  war. 

The  works  actually  hung  at  Colnaghi's  indica- 
ted little  except  that  Guevara  had  probably  been 
over-inflated  in  his  time,  had  receded  into  a  de- 
served oblivion,  and  was  being  revived  more  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  market  in  both  books  and 
paintings  than  because  there  is  anything  conse- 
quential to  be  gained  from  looking  at  the  works 
themselves.  On  the  evidence  of  what  has 
survived  it  appears  that  after  his  Sitwell  portrait, 
Guevara  plunged  into  a  rapid  decline.  He  is  often 
described  even  by  those  who  seek  to  champion 
him  as  a  'playboy  artist',  and  Iris  portraits  of 
women,  whether  they  be  unfortunate  semstresses, 
society  figures,  or  literary  ladies,  exhibit  a 
monotonous  similarity-.  Most  bear  similar  ex- 
pressions of  vulnerable  'femininity',  which  tell  us 
more  about  the  attitudes  of  the  painter  than  about 
the  individuality  of  his  subjects.  This  is  scarcely 
compensated  for  by  the  overwrought,  quasi- 
Pre-Raphaelite  detailing  of  accessories  in  which 
Guevara  sometimes  engaged.  Apart  from  por- 
traits, Guevara  indulged  himself  eclcctically  in  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  painting,  none  of  which 
he  pursued  with  sufficient  perserverance  to  pro- 
duce any'thing  of  lasting  interest.  His  paintings 
executed  in  a  London  public  swimming-pool, 
probably  Marylebone,  are  somewhat  extrava- 
gantly compared  by  Rothenstein  to  Matisse.  But 
it  is  judgements  of  this  kind  which  indicate  on 
what  thin  ice  the  champions  of  Guevara  are 
treading.  The  ineptitude  of  the  latter's  drawing, 
and  the  fey,  pastel  shades  of  his  colours  are  just 
two  indications  of  the  impossible  hiatus  which 
divides  the  two  painters. 

If  we  put  on  one  side  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ket, we  are  still  left  with  the  question  as  to  why 
Guevara  has  been  revived  and,  it  w-ould  appear, 
relatively  well  received  by  certain  contemporary 
critics.  In  my  view,  this  has  far  more  to  do  with 
his  biography  than  with  his  work.  Guevara  was 
able  to  live  out  the  anachronistic  myth  of  the 
'Last  of  the  Bohemians'.  Romantically,  he  came 
from  Latin  America;  he  moved  in  the  right 
literary  and  artistic  circles;  he  womanised;  he 
drank  excessively;  at  one  point  in  his  career,  he 
even  went  mad.  Into  the  fabric  of  his  personality, 
he  wove  eccentricities  which  were  seen  as  being 
desirable  trade-marks  of 'An  Artist'.  He  managed 
to  be  both  a  champion  boxer  and  a  Chilean  am- 
bassador. Largely  by  reason  of  his  comparative 
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wealth,  he  was  able  to  do  this  with  style  and  a 
certain  panache  at  a  time  when  there  was  con- 
siderable incipient  nostalgia  for  the  vanishing 
myth  of  Bohemia.  However,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  a  great  many  of  his  contemporaries 
were  not  deceived  by  his  posturing.  While  a  few 
insisted  that  he  possessed  that  dubious  quality  of 
'genius',  George  Moore  is  on  record  as  saying  'I 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  him  or  his  trash'.  Carcsse 
Crosby  called  him  'A  hopeless  bore  -  only  fit  to 
be  locked  in  the  broom  cupboard'.  These  are 
views  about  Guevara  from  which  I  would  not 
radically  dissent.  Reviewing  this  exhibition  in 
another  publication,  Max  Wykcs-Joyce  writes  'If 
Chile  Guevara's  work  is  indeed  trash,  then  I  wish 
we  had  a  few  more  trashmcn  at  work  in  Europe 
today',  and  this  despite  the  tact  that  he  admits 
that  Guevara's  biography  involves  the  'evocation 
of  an  age  and  a  way  of  life  no  longer  possible' . . . 
it  is  extraordinary  how  the  tears  of  nostalgia  can 
cloud  over  the  eyes. 


Poussin  to  Puvis  de  Chavannes 

II  October-i  8  November,  1974 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  swi 

Reviewed  by  francesca  temple  Roberts 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  a 
convenient  alliteration,  but  the  title  of  the  exhi- 
bition of  French  drawings  from  the  Lille  Museum 
on  show  at  the  Heim  Gallery,  was  as  a  result 
somewhat  misleading.  If  one  visited  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  display  of  works 
ranging  from  the  classical  to  the  symbolist,  one 
might  have  been  disappointed.  There  were  only 
two  drawings  by  Poussin  on  view :  one  of  great 
art  historical  interest,  certainly,  but  the  other  a 
minor  architectural  study.  And  the  unrepre- 
sentative selection  of  the  three  Puvis  drawings, 
led  one  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  sixty-one 
drawings  by  him  in  the  collection  but  left  out  of 
this  exhibition. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  drawings  have 
been  on  view  away  from  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  its  value  should  not  be  denied.  If  the 
outer  edges  are  thin,  there  was  ample  compensa- 
tion in  the  remarkable  quality  of  the  core  of  the 
exhibition.  The  cosy  atmosphere  of  the  Heim 
Gallery  was  a  good  setting  for  the  selection  of 
delightfully  frivolous,  yet  technically  accom- 
1  plished  eighteenth-century  drawings  by  Boucher, 
the  Watteau  family  and  Fragonard,  which  one 
has  come  to  associate  with  pre-Revolutionary 
France.  The  charm  and  calculated  playfulness  of 
this  society  is  admirably  summed  up  in  Boucher's 
Reclining  Female  Nude  seen  from  the  back,  who 
maintains,  in  spite  of  the  sensuality  of  her  attitude 
an  air  of  elegant  aloofness. 

Equally  appealing  in  their  own  way,  are  three 
portraits.  Greuze's  Head  of  a  Child,  boldly  ex- 
ploiting the  medium  of  red  chalk,  verges  on  the 
sentimental  but  is  relieved  by  the  sensitivity  with 
which  the  childish  expression  is  rendered.  The 
Young  Girl  in  a  Beret,  with  her  large  pensive  eyes 
and  barely  smiling  mouth,  by  Corot  is  more 
subtle,  more  mysterious  in  an  almost  Leonardes- 
que  manner;  whereas  Fantin-Latour's  ghostly 
Self-portrait,  dramatically  executed  in  black  chalk 
and  charcoal,  belongs  firmly  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  tradition. 

For  the  student  of  art  there  are  several  import- 


ant drawings.  Poussin's  sketch  for  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents  in  pen  and  sepia  wash  is  a  master- 
piece in  its  own  right.  David's  preliminary  draw- 
ing for  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii  although  virtually 
finalised  in  terms  of  composition  reveals  how  far 
the  artist  has  yet  to  travel  before  the  final  distil- 
lation of  the  great  painting.  But  most  welcome, 
was  the  opportunity  to  see  a  good  selection  of 
drawings  by  the  French  Romantics,  Gcricault 
and  Delacroix,  in  which  British  collections  are 
comparatively  thin. 

Although  undoubtedly  a  specialist  exhibition, 
there  is  ample  variety  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
great  names  to  attract  anyone  interested  in  draw- 
ings. At  present,  it  is  on  view  at  the  City  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham.  Later  it  will  go  to 
Glasgow. 


Paul  Klee:  The  Last  Years 

13  December,  1974-  12  January,  1975 
Hay  ward  Gallery,  Belvedere  Road,  sei 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

The  works  shown  in  this  exhibition  all  came  from 
the  collection  of  Felix  Klee,  the  artist's  son.  They 
were  produced  between  1930  and  1940,  the  last 
decade  of  Klee's  life.  To  understand  this  fuial 
phase  one  has  to  situate  it,  both  biographically 
and  in  relation  to  European  political  events.  Klee 
had  been  appointed  a  teacher  at  the  Bauhaus  in 
1920,  and  he  worked  there  until  1931  when  he 
took  up  another  teaching  post  at  the  Dusseldorf 
Academy,  hi  1933,  the  Nazis  began  purging  the 
academic  institutions  and  Klee  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  'pedagogical'  work  which  had  pre- 
viously been  so  important  to  him.  After  an 
absence  of  thirty-five  years,  he  returned  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  wrote,  'I  have  aged  in 
these  last  few  weeks.  But  I  will  not  let  the  gall 
rise  -  or  only  gall  well  laced  with  humour'.  In 
1935,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  his  fatal  illness  - 
and  from  that  time  on,  a  consciousness  of  the 
imminence  of  death,  already  apparent  in  his 
work,  became  increasingly  evident.  For  many 
years,  he  had  been  regarded  as  a  'Modem  Master', 
and  during  this  period  several  important  retro- 
spectives were  held.  Inevitably,  he  was  included 
in  the  Nazi's  so-called  'Degenerate  Art'  show  of 
1937.  He  died  at  Locarno  in  1940. 

There  is  a  drawing  of  Klee's  called  History  (not 
included  in  this  exhibition)  in  which,  to  quote 
John  Berger's  description  of  it  'three  graven 
images,  with  faces  like  bulldozers,  smack  three 
pin-people  down  on  to  the  floor,  and  so  much 
frighten  a  horse  that  one  of  his  eyes  pops  out  - 
and  round  -  to  visit  the  other'.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  during  this  period  Klee  felt  like  one  of 
the  pin-people  smacked  down  by  history.  There 
were  compelling  internal  and  external  reasons  for 
the  edge  of  anxiety  and  suffering  which  is  appar- 
ent in  so  much  of  his  late  work.  The  idea  of  an 
inevitable  submission  to  history  is  a  repeated 
theme.  Take  the  pencil  drawing,  'He',  also, 
Dictator!  and  the  oil  painting,  Struck  from  the 
List,  both  executed  in  1933.  These  images  refer 
to  current  political  events,  and  to  the  way  in 
which  they  effected  Klee  personally.  The  latter  is 
a  self-portrait.  Klee  depicts  himself  as  being 
'crossed  out',  or  negated  by  events. 

Passivity  had  long  been  a  characteristic  of  his 
practice  as  an  artist.  'Everything  vanishes  round 


Paul  Klee.  'He',  also,  Dictator! 
pencil,  29.6  X  21.8  cm. 
Hayward  Gallery. 


me',  he  once  wrote,  'and  good  works  rise  from 
me  of  their  own  accord.  My  hand  is  entirely  the 
implement  of  a  distant  sphere.  It  is  not  my  head 
that  functions  but  something  else,  something 
higher,  something  somewhere  remote.'  As  is  well 
known,  Klee  did  not  regard  drawing  as  a  rigor- 
ous process  of  perceptual  discovery,  but  rather  as 
'taking  a  walk  with  a  line'. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  when  we  look  at  Klee's 
images,  we  are  struck  by  their  range  and  diver- 
sity. Almost  thrown  away  in  spontaneous 
gestures  are  discoveries  about  two-dimensional 
space  which,  if  worked  through,  could  have 
revolutionised  the  history  of  painting.  But  with 
Klee,  nothing  is  worked  through.  The  passivity 
which  he  advocated,  and  practised,  meant  that 
his  work  was  perpetually  childlike  distinguished 
only  by  his  technical  range  and  ability.  Klee  saw 
art  as  bubbling  up  from  the  unconscious  -  or 
coming  to  him  from  'somewhere  remote'.  He 
relegated  the  necessity  of  struggling  to  see.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  which  can  be  learned  and 
enjoyed  in  the  paintings  of  children  -  but  they 
can  never  be  significant  as  art,  simply  because  the 
child  is  incapable  of  confronting  history,  or 
changing  it.  Like  the  pin-men,  children  are 
always  its  victims.  It  is  fashionable  to  accept  Klee's 
achievement  uncritically.  (Witness  the  reviews 
this  exhibition  received  in  the  press.)  But  to 
reach  a  real  assessment  of  the  man,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  on  one  side  the  superficial  delights  and 
horrors  evoked  by  his  work,  and  ask,  what,  seen 
as  a  whole,  does  it  amount  to?  No  single  period 
allows  us  to  answer  this  more  decisively  than 
Klee's  response  to  the  personal  and  political 
events  of  1930  -  1940.  His  images  at  this  time  (and 
I  would  include  in  this  judgement  even  those 
which  do  not  have  overt  satirical  content)  do  not 
radically  differ  from  those  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  an  imaginative  child  dominated  by  a 
tyrannical  father. 

Regrettably,  this  exhibition  contains  none  of 
the  last  images  Klee  produced  during  the  months 
when  he  was  dying  in  1940.  Douglas  Hall 
describes  them  in  the  catalogue  as  'incomparable 
paintings  on  rough  canvas,  suffused  with  chalky 
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white  and  colours  of  dying  fires,  with  which 
KIce  composed  his  own  requiem'.  I  also  take  the 
view  that  they  were  among  the  finest  which 
Klee  produced.  They  are  among  the  few  of 
Klee's  works  which  can  be  cited  to  mitigate 
Berger's  judgement  that,  as  a  result  of  his 
deliberate  relinquishment  of  'conscious  intention 
and  deliberate  striving',  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
'Klee  can  barely  be  considered  an  artist  at  all'. 
However,  this  sort  of  omission  is  only  to  be 
expected  when  an  exhibition  is  built  around  an 
individual's  collection,  rather  than  a  methodical 
study  of  the  subject. 


Turner  1 775-1 851 

16  November,  1974-2  March,  1975 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  wi 
Reviewed  by  basil  taylor 

Celebrating  a  Turner  anniversary  is  like  render- 
ing the  same  kind  of  statutory  tribute  to  Shake- 
speare, for  the  work  of  both  artists  is  constantly 
and  abundantly  with  us.  How  are  the  claims  of 
historical  and  critical  responsibility  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  a  natural  will  not  to  be  repetitious,  not 
simply  to  revive  a  popular  old  production  on  a 
more  lavish  scale?  Given  that  familiarity  breeds 
inattention,  how  is  the  larger  public  to  be  tempted 
to  look  again  at  a  standard  artist  and  persuaded  to 
queue  in  the  rain?  The  makers  of  this  exhibition 
have  approached  their  complex  duties  with  a 
certain  staid  seriousness,  have  spent  their  know- 
ledge and  money  with  studious  care  and  thus  the 
entity  they  have  formed  has  obvious  negative 
virtues.  They  have  not  brought  into  the  galleries 
the  cry  of  seagulls,  the  sound  of  tumultuous 
waters  or  Venetian  canzoni  and  the  nostrils  are 
not,  thank  heavens,  made  to  wrinkle  by  the  per- 
vasive smell  of  some  exhibitions  nowadays,  the 
stink  of  scene-painter's  size,  instant  sign  that  some 
museological  Diaghilev  has  bent  his  subject  to  the 
routines  of  the  performing  arts.  The  organisers 
have  also  not  to  any  significant  degree  diffused 
the  astonishing  vitality  of  Turner's  images  by 
adding  products  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
demonstrate  thoroughly  and  exactly  the  two- 
way  connections  between  him  and  other  painters 
of  the  time  is  one  of  the  important  tasks  for  future 
scholarship,  but  could  not  have  been  done  here 
and  now  effectively,  or  to  the  advantage  of  any 
visitor. 

In  short,  the  exhibition  has  been  sensibly  con- 
ceived, elegantly  shaped  and  must  be  visited,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  too  large  or  at  least  too  heavily 
cargoed.  This  charge  is  so  often  made  against 
Royal  Academy  Winter  exhibitions  that  the 
comment  needs  some  elaboration  if  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  cliche.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  fewer 
works  should  have  been  brought  before  us  on 
this  bicentenary  occasion  -  I  hope  the  public  con- 
sciousness will  have  been  saturated  with  Turners 
by  the  end  of  1975  -  but  they  should  not  have 
been  concentrated  so  densely  into  the  space  they 
occupy.  One  of  the  positive  achievements  of  the 
show  is  the  well-contrived  meeting  of  the  water- 
colourist  and  the  worker  in  oils,  and  in  principle 
the  balance  of  this  extremely  important  relation- 
ship has  been  perceptively  judged,  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  watercolours  is  numerically  ex- 
cessive at  almost  every  point  where  they  form 
a  concerted  feature  of  the  display ;  to  take  one  of 
several  instances,  two  not  twenty  of  the  vignette 
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illustrations  to  Rogers's  and  Campbell's  poetry 
would  have  served.  It  would  have  been  an  im- 
portant benefit  if  an  added  showing  of  water- 
colours  could  have  been  effected  either  upstairs 
in  the  Diploma  Gallery  or  indeed  in  the  British 
Museum.  (The  whole  event,  incidentally,  indi- 
cates how  badly  we  need  a  suitable  gallery  some- 
where, permanently  devoted  to  a  changing  pre- 
sentation of  the  drawings  and  watercolours  in  the 
Bequest.) 

The  exhibition  usefully  presents  aspects  of  the 
painter's  career  which  the  normal  showing  at  the 
Tate  does  not,  for  various  reasons  fully  declared. 
We  can  study  here  the  development  of  his  com- 
mand of  oil  colours.  The  Harewood  pictures  of 
Plompton  Rocks  made  about  1798  added  to 
works  from  the  Tate  such  as  the  Buttermcre  Lake 
show  Turner  moving  towards  his  ultimate  dram- 
atic vision  with  a  technique  that  was  still  laboured 
and  conventional.  Atleast  one  contemporary  critic 
was  shrewd  enough  to  recognise  that  his  masterly 
and  expressive  handling  of  watercolourhad  helped 
to  invest  his  handling  of  the  other  medium  with 
that  freedom,  energy  and  luminous  transparency 
which  increasingly  distinguished  his  pictures  after 
the  first  decade  of  the  century.  Works  from 
private  collections  or  brought  out  from  the  re- 
serve at  Millbank  also  demonstrate  a  part  of 
Turner's  output  which  tends  to  be  forgotten :  his 
engagement  for  a  limited  period  with  the  Pastoral, 
represented  here  by  the  Walton  Bridge  composi- 
tions, The  Forest  of  Bere  and  culminating  in  the 
giant  picture  entitled  England:  Richmond  Park  on 
the  Prince  Regent's  Birthday,  18 19.  Landscape 
painters  of  the  time  whose  aspirations  ventured 
beyond  the  topographical  were  accustomed  to 
acknowledge  that  two  modes,  of  a  traditional 
dignity  and  seriousness  were  open  to  them,  the 
Epic  and  the  Pastoral.  (In  the  third  phase  of  its 
existence  beginning  in  1808,  for  example,  the 
Sketching  Society  was  initially  called  'The 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Epic  and  Pastoral  Design' 
and  John  Varlcy  in  his  Precepts  of  Landscape 
Drawing  of  1818  considered  the  composition  of 
landscape  in  relation  to  these  two  modes.)  Indeed 
nearly  all  the  most  sensitive  and  expressive  works 
of  Turner's  contemporaries  are  variously  en- 
dowed with  what  Palmer  called  the  'pastoral 
feel'.  Turner's  pictures  in  this  vein  are  relatively 
unsatisfactory  and  their  failure  is  an  apt  commen- 
tary upon  his  genius  and  his  most  eloquent  exer- 
cise of  it.  His  creativity,  and  hardly  less  important, 
his  professional  aspirations,  were  too  dynamic  for 
successful  commitment  to  themes  in  which 
natural  simplicity,  meditative  sentiment  and  ar- 
cadian quietude  were  essential.  Turner  was  an 
epic,  heroic  painter  and  among  the  creators  of 
landscape  a  pictorial  rhetorician  of  unrivalled 
power  and  certitude.  The  differences  between, 
say,  The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt  of  1808  and  the 
Slave  Ship  of  1840  lie  not  at  all  in  the  artist's  basic 
intentions  or  consciousness,  but  wholly  in  the 
growth  of  his  power  to  make  the  natural  world 
express  his  ideology  and  his  psychological  obses- 
sions, two  things  hardly  divisible. 

In  his  introductory  essay  for  the  catalogue 
Martin  Butlin  points  to  current  research  into  the 
artist's  literary  sources  and  warns  us  not,  in  re- 
action against  conventional,  well  worn  responses 
to  Turner's  obvious  visual  qualities  and  effects,  to 
treat  him  as  an  intellectual,  scholarly  artist.  Mr. 
Butlin  presses  a  valid  admonition  a  bit  too  far. 
The  term  he  has  chosen  for  his  subject  is  'intel- 
lectual manque'  but  that  is  near  to  being  false  in 
the  inflection  it  gives  to  the  artist's  identity. 


Turner  was  plainly  intoxicated  by  ideas,  concepts, 
ideals  which  had  indeed  to  overflow  in  versifica- 
tion, ideas  embodied  in  history,  literature,  artistic 
and  moral  traditions,  in  the  national  identity  and 
its  destiny.  Here  in  all  these  sources  were  deeply 
significant  generative  forces  to  which  his  own 
being  was  unselfconsciously  allied.  It  was  just 
that  he  moved  among  such  concepts  and  ideals 
with  the  impulsive  freedom  of  an  image-maker 
of  defiantly  independent  spirit  and  thus  could 
not  under  the  powerful  press  of  his  ideological 
intuitions  be  also  systematic,  disciplined,  critical 
or  to  any  degree  dispassionate.  The  understanding 
of  him  depends  on  recognising  the  nature  of  the 
balance  and  relationship  of  ideas,  sensory  ex- 
perience and  personal  necessities.  We  cannot 
afford  to  shy  from  the  extremities  of  any  of  them 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  artist's  demands  upon  our 
sympathies. 

The  impressive  achievement  of  this  exhibition 
is  not  just  that  by  taking  familiar  works  into  a 
different  environment  and  into  a  new  companion- 
ship with  less  familiar  or  accessible  ones,  it  has 
refreshed  their  eloquence  and  rubbed  off  the  dust 
of  received  impressions.  It  also  forces  us  by  a 
sequence  of  well-chosen  confrontations  to  con- 
sider what  the  real  and  deepest  content  -  as 
distinct  from  the  subjects  -  of  Turner's  art  is. 
Was  this  interpreter  of  mountains  and  cataracts, 
calm  and  turbulent  waters,  storm  cloud  and  sun, 
simply  a  painter  of  landscape  and  seascape  to 
which  human  events  and  crises  were,  in  search  of 
honour  and  respectability,  attached.  The  phrase 
which  has  only  too  often  come  to  the  pens  of 
those  who  have  written  about  him  is  'the  forces 
of  nature',  as  if  he  was  a  painter-physicist  and  was 
insisting  on  little  else  but  the  sun's  brightness  - 
a  wave's  force.  The  perfectly  chosen  work  for  the 
exhibition  poster,  Peace  -  Burial  at  Sea,  points 
away  from  this  easy  judgment  and  towards  an 
ultimate  answer.  In  it  Death  and  the  death  of  a 
particular  person,  light  and  darkness,  the  sea  and 
a  ship  are  conjoined  in  an  extraordinary  poetic 
equation.  The  forms  and  energies  of  nature  were 
not  the  ultimate  excuse  for  being  a  landscape 
painter;  they  were  to  be  the  correlative  of  all  that 
Turner  felt  and  thought  to  be  and  to  have  been 
human,  mixed  as  he  grew  older  in  a  growing 
intensity  with  his  sense  of  his  own  peculiar,  com- 
bative humanity. 

Winslow  Homer  1 836-1910 

A  Selection  from  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Collection,  Smithsonian  Institution 
28  November,  1974-  19  January,  1975 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Exhibition  Road,  SW7 
Reviewed  by  william  Allan 

After  looking  at  this  exhibition  it  is  well  worth 
upstaging  friends  in  the  gentlest  way,  by  asking 
them  'what  do  you  know  of  Winslow  Homer'? 
Most  of  my  friends  looked  blank ;  others  muttered 
darkly  about  the  Civil  War,  and  still  others  talked 
of  seascapes  or  lanky  youths  in  cornfields.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  painter  so  varied  in  style  and  so 
attractively  talented  should  be  so  little  known  in 
Britain.  Homer's  life  and  work  has  been  written 
about  often  enough  in  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  serious  attention  to  remote  and  unhelpful 
detail  which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment to  routine  art  history  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  selection  of  Homer's  work 
shown  in  this  exhibition,  and  the  excellent 


Winslow  Homer.  Summer  Afternoon 
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catalogue  put  together  by  Elaine  Evans  Dee,  help 
enormously  to  redress  this  balance.  Homer's 
lightness  of  touch  and  his  great  love  of  what  is 
ordinary  and  intelligible  make  the  exhibition 
extraordinarily  refreshing  to  look  at.  Paintings 
like  Boy  and  Girl  in  a  Field  with  Sheep  or  A 
Country  Lad  convey  so  much  of  the  light,  stillness 
and  wellbeing  of  summer  in  the  American 
countryside.  I  do  not  have  the  scholarship  neces- 
sary to  place  Homer  in  the  wider  context  of 
American  impressionism;  I  can  only  record  the 
unalloyed  pleasure  which  this  exhibition  has 
given  to  visitors,  some  armoured  in  scholarship, 
others,  like  myself,  interested  and  informed  only 
on  the  historical  background  to  Homer's  life.  The 
Civil  War  sketches  are  familiar  enough;  they 
depict  soldiers,  of  varying  ages  and  years  of  ser- 
vice, undergoing  the  routine  of  army  life.  Like 
the  drawings  of  Meissinnier  or  Edouard  Detaille 
a  generation  later,  they  show  only  what  is  real, 
worn  and  identifiable.  There  are  no  heroics,  just 
a  plain,  careful  statement  of  how  men  looked 
during  a  long  and  bloody  war. 

For  the  rest,  the  drawings  and  watercolours  of 
fishermen  and  boats  are  an  added  source  of  en- 
joyment. The  sketches  of  the  American  country- 
side, and  above  all  the  richly  coloured  oil  paint- 
ings, suggest  a  style  and  charm  not  usually 
associated  with  life  in  America  today.  These  are 
fine  paintings,  enjoyable  for  their  perception  of 
human  affairs  and  the  beauty  of  the  countryside. 
The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  mounting  so  attractive  and  sym- 
pathetic a  display. 


English  Influences  on 
Vincent  van  Gogh 

30  January  -  25  February,  1975 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Exhibition  Road,  SW7 
Reviewed  by  denis  thomas 


The  authority  of  this  exhibition  rests  largely  on 
Dr.  V.  W.  van  Gogh,  whose  essay  on  Vincent's 
sources  of  inspiration  is  included  in  the  catalogue 
text,  and  whose  references  to  particular  English 
artists  have  helped  the  Fine  Art  department  at  the 
University  of  Nottingham,  who  with  the  Arts 
Council  have  organised  the  event,  to  identify 
many  of  the  most  significant  exhibits.  These,  with 
the  clues  to  be  found  in  Vincent's  correspondence, 
add  up  to  an  absorbing  and  definitive  exhibition 
which  allows  the  English  a  vicarious  share  in 
Vincent  van  Gogh's  achievement. 

He  lived  in  England  from  May  1873  until 
December  1 876,  with  two  breaks  in  Paris,  groping 
towards  his  vocation,  enjoying  'the  rich  and  rare 
natural  beauties'  of  the  London  suburbs,  engaging 
in  the  picture  dealers'  rounds,  and  familiarising 
himself  with  English  artists  as  varied  as  Boning- 
ton  and  Boughton,  Constable  and  Millais.  He 
recognised  kinships  between  the  English  and  The 
Hague  schools  of  the  time,  though  apparently 
only  vaguely  aware  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  and  of 
the  'social  realist'  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  during  his  time  in  England.  Years  later, 
in  1883,  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  made  more 
of  his  opportunities  in  London,  where  he  would 
draw  on  the  Thames  embankment,  standing  up, 
on  his  way  home  from  Southampton  Street  in 
the  evening;  drawings  which  'came  to  nothing'. 
If  only  there  had  been  somebody  then  to  'tell  me 
what  perspective  was,  how  much  misery  I  should 
have  been  spared  . . .'. 

If  his  hand  and  eye  were  not  being  trained  at 
this  period,  at  least  his  mind  was  being  stocked 
with  images.  He  visited  the  galleries,  making  his 
own  judgements  and  finding  himself  attracted 
most  by  simplicity  and  sentiment.  Above  all,  he 
admired  the  English  illustrators,  and  lavished  on 
their  black-and-white  woodcut  engravings  in  the 
popular  magazines  the  care  of  a  connoisseur. 
Each  week  he  would  call  at  the  offices  of  the 
Graphic  and  the  Illustrated  London  NewsjasX.  to  see 
the  new  illustrations.  He  began  to  cut  out  his 
favourites:  a  habit  which  he  continued  on  his 
eventual  return  home,  when  he  sorted  through 
hundreds  of  back  issues,  extracting  the  prints  he 
most  valued  and  pasting  them  on  grey  paper. 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibition,  the 
collector's  treasure  of  a  man  who  preferred 


Herkomer,  Fildcs,  Du  Maimer  and  Fred  Walker 
to  Gavarni  or  Daumier.  'There  is  something 
stimulating  and  invigorating,  like  old  wine, 
about  those  striking,  powerful,  virile  drawings', 
he  wrote  in  1883.  'The  English  especially  have 
found  the  soul  of  the  wood-engraving  -  the 
original  character  that  is  just  as  peculiar  as  the 
character  of  etchings.' 

Vincent's  highest  praise  went  to  Herkomer, 
Fildcs  and  Holl,  who  are  all  well  represented. 
Their  work,  and  perhaps  even  their  names,  will 
be  unfamiliar  to  most  people;  yet  here  they  are, 
elevated  to  a  position  in  art  history  which  enables 
them  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  one 
of  the  undisputed  geniuses  of  painting.  Looking 
at  their  work  through  Vincent's  eyes,  it  is  indeed 
possible  to  see  where  the  common  ground  lies: 
the  rugged  simplicity  of  subject,  the  direct  and 
non-arty  treatment  of  human  themes. 

Du  Maurier,  in  this  company,  is  perhaps  an  odd 
man  out,  a  toff  who  has  somehow  got  himself 
into  the  public  bar.  Of  the  band  of  craftsmen- 
artists  whom  Vincent  regarded  as  kindred  spirits, 
several  others  unknowingly  bequeathed  to  him 
images  and  themes  which  found  their  way  into 
his  own  work.  His  White  Girl  in  the  Woods, 
painted  in  1882,  has  its  forbears  in  Paterson's 
illustration  to  a  tale  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  the 
Graphic  ten  years  earlier,  and  in  Macquoid's 
Reflections,  done  for  the  Christmas  1874  number 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News.  His  drawing 
called  The  Peatery,  now  lost,  is  strongly  remini- 
scent of  a  plate  by  Nash  in  the  Graphic  of  June 
1874.  His  studies  of  men  and  women  at  work,  of 
physical  and  mental  hopelessness,  of  pitiful  old 
age  and  deprivation  -  all  these  have  their  counter- 
parts in  the  tough,  honest  black  lines  of  the 
English  illustrators,  so  well  remembered  that  he 
said  in  later  years:  'Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
happened  to  me  since,  the  drawings  are  clear  in 
my  mind  .  .  .  My  enthusiasm  for  those  things  is 
rather  stronger  than  it  was  even  then'. 

The  exhibition,  which  has  already  been  seen  in 
Nottingham  and  Newcastle,  will  travel  between 
March  and  July  to  Leigh,  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Brighton  and  Reading. 


Vincent  van  Gogh.  Worn  Out, 
lithograph.  Arts  Council. 
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TELEPHONES: 
493-1 141-2-3 


ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 
THEY  ARE  NOW  INSTALLED 
IN  THEIR  NEW  PREMISES  A  T 

14  GRAFTON  STREET 

LONDON  Wi 


JEWELS 
OLD  SILVER 
OBJECTS  OF  VERTU 
WORKS  BY  FABERGE 
18th  CENTURY 
GOLD  BOXES 


A  Rare  Carved  Pinewood  &  Gilt 
Chimneypiece  of  the  Chippendale  Period 
in  the  French  Manner 

Length  of  shelf  6'-h"  Total  Height  5-0" 
Marble  Opening  3'- 11"  wide  by  3'~Wh"  high 


III 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone-     282  NORTH  END  ROAD     Cable  Address: 

oi-385  1375/7  FULHAM,  LONDON  SW6  Anti£iuity  London 


Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art. 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings. 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces, 
18th  Century  Furniture  and  Fine  Garden  Ornaments. 


EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  DRAWINGS 


NICOLAS  DIDIER  BOGUET  (1755-1839)  Signed  and  dated  1837 
The  Colosseum  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine 

Pencil,  pen  and  brown  ink,  brown  and  grey  wash  and  white  heightening,  635  x  982  mm. 


COLNAGHI'S 

14,  Old  Bond  Street, 
London,  Wi 
01-491  7408 


POST  -  NEOCLASSICISM 


HEIM 

59,  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  SWi 
01-493  0688 


NEOCLASSICISM 


EUGENE  DELACROIX  (1798-1863) 
Figure  in  Armour 
Sepia  wash  over  black  lead,  241  x  183  mm. 


SPRING  EXHIBITION 

Until  27  March 

Monday  -  Friday  10.00  am  -  5.30  pm 


The  Connoisseur,  March,  1975 


KS  OF  ART  AND  FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 


A  George  III  Music  or  Reading  Table  of 
rare  construction,  the  marquetry  top 
fitted  with  an  adjustable  reading  board 
and  supported  by  moulded  mahogany 
uprights  on  cabriole  legs. 
English,  circa  1770. 


■   4m  '  w< 


Measurements: 
Height:  29i" 
Width:  35i" 
Depth:  20" 


&Jtvln  0f.  Ob 


erasog 

FORMERLY  REDBURN  (ANTIQIJES) 

49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-629  $460  Cables:  Redtique,  London,  W.i. 


American  enquiries 

may  be  made  to:- 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  ■ 

Tel:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


Adjacent  to  the  ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
10  a.m. -4.30  p.m. 


A  valuation  by  our  professional  valuers  will  not  only  ensure  financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver,  porcelain  and  all  other  works  of  art,  but  ALL  your  household  effects 

It  will  substantiate  any  claims  you  may  wish  to  make  in  the  event  of  loss  by  burglary  or  fire, 
or  any  other  cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  and  Lloyds  Underwriters.  Write  now  for 
further  particulars — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


A  Chippendale  chair 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

50  Pall  Mall,  London,  SW1Y  5 LA.  Telephone:  01-930  3068 

Branches  at  Maidenhead,  York  and  Edinburgh 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


Tabatiere  'Frederick  the  Great' 
Gold  mounted  agate  encrusted  with  diamonds  and  rubies 
Berlin,  Circa  1760 
Length  4^"  (10.5  cms) 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 

Tel:  01-629  1254 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 
Central  2,  Postfach  802 1  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 


5 


The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
AT2  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 

DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  AND 
CARPETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


An  exceptional  Persian  Tabriz  Carpet  on  an  ivory  ground 
with  unusual  floral  decorations.  In  very  good  condition 

12' 7"  x  9' 4" 
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MILLHOUSE  FINE  ARTS 

HALFWAY  BRIDGE,  PETWORTH,  SUSSEX.  TEL.  (079-85)  406 


'L'isle  Enchantee',  oil  on  canvas  9"  x  12k",  Jean  Antoine  Watteau  1684-1721 
Contemporary  copy  possibly  painted  in  the  master's  studio  and  partly  by  his  own  hand  (See  P.115  of  Heletie  Adhemar's  monograph 

'Watteau  -  Sa  Vie  et  son  Oeuvre'  Tisne,  Paris,  1950) 


D.  M.  Cr  P 


69  UPPER  BERKELEY  STREET 
PORTMAN  SQUARE 
LONDON,  W1H  7DH 

Telephone:  01  -723  6595 


MANHEIM 


Inland  Telegrams: 
Vivantique  London  W.1. 

Cable  Address: 
Vivantique  London  W.1. 


Peter  Manheim 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


RARE  STAFFORDSHIRE 
PORTRAIT  BUSTS 

These  three  unusually  small  size  pottery 
busts  are  all  brightly  coloured. 

Left:  George  IV  (1762-1830),  succeeded  to 
the  Throne  in  1820.  5i"  high.  Circa  1821. 

Centre:  Charles  John  Canning  (1812-62), 
became  Viscount  1837,  and  first  Viceroy 
of  India  1858.  Inscribed  on  back  "Lord 
Cannin"  (sic).  Circa  1838.  (N.B.  Son  of 
George  Canning,  Prime  Minister  1827). 

Right:  Homer,  the  legendary  Greek  poet, 
author  of  the  "Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey". 
5i"  high.  Circa  1810. 

Always  a  varied  selection  of  English  18  th 
and  early  19th  century  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  in  stock. 
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JEREMY  LTD. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  Cables:  JEREMIQUE,  LONDON.  S.W.3 

01-352  3127 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


We  specialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every  article  in  our  inventory  is  photographed.  Should  you 
have  any  special  requirements  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  photographs  and  complete 
descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is  for  assistance.  Please  use  it.  Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine 
showrooms  is  never  more  that  15  minutes  from  any  leading  London  hotel.  Honour  us  with  a  visit.  Our  aim 
is  your  satisfaction. 


Twentieth  Century  Renaissance  Master 


JOSEPH  DAWLEY 


'Moses'  Blessing"  oil  on  canvas,  40"  x  54"  (Texas  Art  Gallery) 


European  Gallery  inquiries  invited.  Write  The  Hait  Gallery. 


Hue,  Matt 


2A  INWOOD  PLACE 
MAPLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

201-762-5999 


Fine  Art  (j 


Texas  Art  Gallery 


1408  MAIN  STREET 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
214-747-8159 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON.  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  1002 1.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


A  very  important  and  rare  mid  18th  century  French  harp,  elaborately  carved  and  gilded,  the  sounding 
board  decorated  with  Chinese  black  lacquer  overlaid  with  raised  gold  decoration  of  hunters  in  a 

background  of  trees,  flowers  and  birds. 
French,  circa  1770 
Height:  5ft.  4  ins. 


rV,   BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 

gSf  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

K#  GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 

S3   GARRARD  ft  CO.  LTD .  LONDON. 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  •  TELEPHONE:  OI-734  7020 


Part  of  the  range  of  antique  boxes 
which  make  up  the  ever-changing  display 

at  Garrard. 


\B  STOCKHOLMS  AUKTIONSVERK 


tnish  Tapestry  1 7th  Century 
est  of  drawers,  Stockholm  1760 
ndule,  P.  Ernst,  Stockholm,  rococo 
ence,  Marieberg  176c 
mchairs,  Stockholm  17S0 


Established  1674 


Beaker  and  cover,  Germany 
1  7th  Centurv 


Cabinet  on  stand,  England  1670-80 


V. 


'•  7 


/ 


:apot  and  Sugarbowl  by  I.  Wenfeldt  Buch, 
.  Petersburg,  1799 


H 


Covered  cup,  Germany,  18th  Century 


lock  made  by  D.  Quare  and 
Horseman,  London  1709-33 

-11  April  197  c 
Uust rated  Catalogue 


German  cupboard  16C0-7C 


Bowl  by  J-B  Claude  Odiot 
Paris  about  1  800 


Dutch  Marquetry  Cupboard 
1  8th  Century 


Norrtullsgatan  6 
Tel:  08/34.0.7.20 


102  33  STOCKHOLM  -  SWEDEN 


Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


Exhibiting  Stand  9     Chelsea  Antiques  Fair     1 1-22  March 


p 


<ffiare  &i{j£ufv  and  Gnvtitieiita£  c/i^O&r,  cMiniatiitvA. 
Antique  ^Jeu>e£d,  o~filne  o/?wJ^-2ioxeS 


We  wish  to  purchase 
single  pieces  or  collections 
of  l6th.  ljth.  and  1 8th. 


Century  French 


German  Silver. 


O 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.l" 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
01  589  4128, 2102 


When  you  buy  Antiques  from 
members  of  the  Association 
you  buy  security. .  .the  security  of  a 
constantly  reviewed  membership. . . 
a  membership  chosen  with  care  for 
expert  knowledge  and  integrity 

Buy  with  confidence 

from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association. 
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mBSSt 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H  M.  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  ft  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  ft  COMPANY  LTD  LONDON 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M    QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  ft  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


p  r^y 


A  good  iate  18th  century  mahogany  oval  pembroke  table 
banded  in  satinwood  and  crossbanded  in  kingwood, 
the  engraved  decoration  on  the  top  filled  with 
coloured  waxes. 
English,  circa  1 795 

Width  (open)  3ft.  OJ  ins. 
Depth:  2ft.  5 J  ins. 
Height:  2ft.  3i  ins. 


A  good  pair  of  late  18th  century  mahogany 
halfround  card  tables,  banded  in  satinwood 
and  crossbanded  in  kingwood,  the 
engraved  decoration  filled  with 
coloured  waxes. 
English,  circa  1  795 

Width:  2  ft.  114  ins. 
Depth  (closed)  1  ft.  5i  ins. 
Height:  2  ft.  ins. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  VV1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  Telex:  25110 


JACKSON'S 

Fine  Pianos  &Organs 
330NorthMainStreet 


Rockford,  Illinois  61101 
Telephone  815-968-3795 


Muzio  Clementi  Pianoforte  built  in 
1803  by  the  famous  composer. 


Story  &  Clark 
reproducer  grand  with 
welte  Mignon  reproducer 
-  made  in  the  1920's. 


■Mil  M 


A  fine  Square  Piano  by  Joannes  Zumpe 
and  Gabriel  Buntebart,  London  1777. 
Handsomely  figured  burr  walnut  with 
mahogany  crossbanding  and  ebony  and 
fruitwood  stringing  with  inlaid  boxwood 
plaque. 


Giuseppe  Preibla  single  manual 
harpsichord  built  in  1774  in  Italy. 
The  height  of  rococo,  and  is  a 
truly  beautiful  instrument. 


■ 


A  fine  single  manual  Harpsichord 
by  Jacob  Kirckman,  London  1749. 
Magnificent  panels  of  burr  walnut  with 
boxwood  stringing  and  walnut  crossbanding. 


Pentozzi  Spinet 
harpsichord  signed 
and  dated  1694  in 
Naples  Italy. 


'We  buy  and  sell  antique  keyboard  instruments' 


Other  fine  instruments  in  the  process  of  restoration  are  :  Circa  1822  John  Broadwood  square  piano  -  Circa  1820  Austrian  giraffe  piano 

Longman  £r  Broderip  square  piano  -  Circa  1870  George  Prince  rosewood  melodian 


Circa  1790 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
i  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 

to  his  late  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 


•IOII\  SPAKKS 


LIMITED 


CJnnese  Motto  of  ®rt 


A  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  models  of  Cockerels 
with  outspread  wings,  standing  on  rocaille  bases ; 
decorated  in  brilliant  "fanulle  rose"  enamels 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD:  A.D.  1736-1795 
Ormulu  mounts 
Height  (including  mount):  15J  inches 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HA 

Telephones:  01-499  2265  &  1932 


KUNSTHAUS  AM  MUSEUM 

CAROLA  VAN  HAM 

DRUSUSGASSE  1-5  ■  D5  COLOGNE,  GERMANY  ■  TEL.  (0221 )  23  81  37/23  75  41 


63rd  AUCTION 

19th-22nd  MARCH  1975 

On  view:  8th- 1 7th  March  (except  Sunday) 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

OBJECTS  OF  ART  IN  PEWTER,  BRASS, 
COPPER,  PORCELAIN,  SILVER  AND  GLASS 

ART  NOUVEAU  -  ART  DECO  -  MODERN 
SCULPTURES  -  MINIATURES  -  ICONS 

PAINTINGS  BY 
OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  AND  MODERN  ENGRAVINGS 

Richly  illustrated  Catalogue  on  request 


Ludolf  Backhuysen  (1631  Emden-1  708  Amsterdam) 
MARINE.  Monog.  and  dated  L.B.  1692. 
Oil  on  canvas.  31,5  x  46  cm. 


Bronze  ritual  Li  Ting 
Late  Shang 
Height  9 *k"  Diameter  7 y4" 


FRANK  CARO  •  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST., 
NEWYORK.N.Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 
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OAK  FOOD  CUPBOARD.  EARLY  17th  CENTURY 
33  INCHES  HIGH. 


EARLY  FURNITURE 
ENTAL  AND  EUROPEAN 
WORKS  OF  ART 


TELEPHONE:  01-499  2858 
CABLES:  BARGRO  LONDON  W1 


112  MOUNT  STREET  LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


Rare  early  18th  Century  Oak  Tridarn  with  the 
initials  M.P.T.J.  and  1723  carved  in  the  centre  panel 
to  the  top.  of  good  colour  with  a  good  patina. 
H.  6'  2"    W.  4'  W    D.  I'  91" 


98  Crawford  Street. 
London.  W1H  LAN. 
Tel:  01-723  6466 
Cables:  OAKWAL  LONDON  Wl. 


Genii  Houckgeest  c.  1600  -  1661.  On  panel  69  x  98  cm.  Signed 
Provenance:    Die  Grossherz.  Gemalde-Gakrie  Oldenburg. 

Die  Gemalde  Samlung  Im  Augusteum  Oldenburg. 
Literature:  ^  Dr.  W.  Bode,  "Die  Grossherz.  Gemilde-Galerie  zu  Oldenburg,"  Wien  1883 
Verzeichnis  derTSamlung  Im  Augusreum  1902  nr:  223 
Hansjanrzen,  "Das  Niederlandisches  Architekturbild",  1910  page  95 
Tbieme-Becker.  Leipzig  1924  Tome  17  page  558 
"De  Oldenburg  CoUecrie".  Fred  Mulkr  Amsterdam  1924  repr.  139 
A.  v  Wurzbach.  "Niederlandisches  Kunstler-Lexicoon.  tome  1  page  729. 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 
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A  Pomander  and  a  selection  of  Vinaigrettes 
dating  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century. 
They  form  part  of  an  important  collection 
recently  acquired  and  currently  to  be  seen 
in  the  Garrard  showroom. 


m 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS, 
GARRARD  &  CO  LTD  ,  LONDON 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE:  OI-734  7020 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


4 


m 


Asia  Minor  (Turkey)  17th.  Century  Embroidery 
Spread.  Rare  "Pineapple"  design.  Coloured  silks 
(reds,  blues,  greens  etc.)  worked  on  fine  linen. 
In  excellent  condition.  0.90  x  2  metres 
(2'  9"  x  6'  6")  approx. 

For  similar  examples,  see  A.  J.  B.  Wace's 
"Mediterranean  &  near  Eastern  Embroideries". 


FROM  OUR  COLLECTION  OF 
FINE  ANTIQUE  JADE 


White  jade  carving  of  a  sealed  Boddhisatva 
holding  a  hollowed  out  begging  bowl  in  one  hand. 
5*/4  inches  high.  Chien  Lung  period,  1736-1795. 


38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.       Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Pair  of  Fei-Ts'ui  jade  offering  plates  with  pale  lavender 
and  emerald  green  markings.  Each  plate  53A  inches  in  diameter. 
Chia  Ch'ing  period,  1796-1820. 


Oval  shaped  spinach  jade  vase 
carved  with  a  swirling  lotus  design. 
5 3  a  inches  high.  K'ang  Hsi  period,  1662-1722. 


q.  maUna,  iNc. 

ORIENTAL  ART 

680  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(Carlton  House,  between  61 -62nd  Street) 
Telephone:  (212)  593-0323 
MEMBER:  APPRAISERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
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AGNEW 


FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  1703-1 770  Study  of  a  Reclining  Nude 


MASTER  DRAWINGS  &  PRINTS 

An  Exhibition  of  Prints  and  Drawings  from  the  17th  to  the  20th  Century 
including  drawings  by  Claude,  Canaletto,  Boucher,  and  a  fine  group  of 
18th  Century  Venetian  engravings,  etchings  by  Whistler  and"  19th 
Century  French  colour  lithographs,  including  the  complete 
set  of  Toulouse-Lautrec's  famous  Elles. 

11th  March  —  25th  April 

43,  Old  Bond  Street, 

Tel:  01-629  6176  j         ,  «~  Monday  -  Friday  9.30-5.30  p.m. 

Cables:  Resemble,  London.  J^OnQOll,  W  I  Thursdays  until  9.30-7.00  p.m. 


25 


JULIUS  BOHLER 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


8    MUNICH  2 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  Paintings 


One  of  a  set  of  1 2  French 
silver  gilt  dessert  plates. 
PARIS  1819-38 

by 

Hyacinth  Prosper  Bourg 
diameter  8i  ins  (22cm) 
weight  131  ozs  (4100  gm) 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 
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A  mahogany  breakfront  library 
secretaire  bookcase,  19th  century. 


STALL,  BROWN&CLENNELL  LTD 

11,  Brown  &  Clennell  are  specialists  in  English  18th  and  19th  century  mahogany  furniture.  Dealers  and 
buyers  are  welcome  at  our  large  stockrooms  just  off  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  they  will  find  a  highly 
sting  collection  at  competitive  prices.  We  are  open  each  weekday  from  9.30  to  5.  In  addition  to  our 
sive  trade  with  British  dealers  we  have  been  exporting  to  customers  throughout  the  world  for  some  sixty 
The  craftsmen  in  our  factories  are  skilled  in  restoring  antique  pieces  to  fine  showroom  condition.  We  also 
ce  an  exclusive  range  of  high-quality  reproduction  furniture. 

A  Restall,  Brown  &  Clennell,  Ltd 
n  /    Makers  of  Fine  Reproductions    Dealers  in  Antique  Furniture 
Q  (     Wholesale  &  Export  only 

\  8  ALFRED  PLACE,  LONDON,  WClE  7EH  TELEPHONE:  01-636  4996  CABLE  RESBROWNEL  LONDON  WC.l 


Fine  quality  mahogany  bookcase 
England,  circa  1780. 
Height  seven  feet  six  inches 
Width  four  feet 
Depth  eighteen  and  one-half  inches 

Wakefield-  Scearce 


DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Washington  Street 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065    (502)  ME  3-4382 
on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  60  &  1-64) 
between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m. — 5  p.m.  Closed  Sundays. 

Why  Not  Spend  A  Pleasant  Day  or  Two  in  the  Country? 

Located  in  Historic  Science  Hill,  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  Kentucky,  Wakefield  Scearce  Galleries  invites 
you  to  visit  and  see  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  fine 
English  antique  furniture,  rare  and  unusual  silver  and 
porcelain,  as  well  as  decorative  accessories. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  day,  then  lunch  or  have  dinner  at 
the  Inn  located  under  the  same  roof. 


Galleries 


PITT  AND  SCOTT 
OLD  HANDS 
AT  HAN  DUNG 
OLD  MASTERS 

Experience  is  a  priceless  asset  for  any  company 
involved  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of  valuable 
works  of  art. 

And  at  Pitt  and  Scott,  we  have  more  of  it  than  most. 
Our  packers  know  how  to  prepare  a  painting  for  any 
journey  anywhere  in  the  world- — how  to  protect  it 
from  shock  damage,  changes  in  humidity,  changes 

in  temperature. 
One  of  our  directors  takes  personal  responsibility  for 

each  consignment  and  removal  companies 
overseas  are  selected  and  briefed  at  director  level,  so 
that  you  can  rest  confident  that  your  shipment  will 
have  the  same  impeccable  handling  at  all  the  stages 

of  its  journey. 
Not  surprisingly,  we  are  called  upon  to  handle  the 
shipping  of  a  very  large  number  of  works  of  art — at 
our  London  depot,  we  have  thirty-five  craftsmen 
permanently  employed  in  handling  and  packing. 
So  if  you're  a  dealer,  you  should  be  using  us. 
If  you're  a  buyer,  insist  on  us. 
You'll  be  in  safe  hands. 

PITT  &  SCOTT  LTD 


IH  SAFE  HANDS 


kUtrtsli  Eden  Grove.  London  N7  8ED. 
fc04~^y  Tel:  01 -607  7321. 
ANTIQUES  SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  IN  SAFE  HANDS 
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"HE  UP-TO-DATE 
international 


COMMERCIAL  VALUE 
of  old  and  modern 


paintings,  drawings,  watercolours,  prints, 
antiques,  carpets,  antique  furniture, 
clocks,  glass,  miniatures,  porcelain,  sculp- 
tures, old  silver,  tapestry  and  eastern  art 


are  to  be  found  in  the 


taffordshire  bonbonniere  and  scent  bottle 
vith  portrait  of  Flora  Macdonald,  sold  at 
Christie's  for  520  gns. 


ART  PRICE  ANNUAL 


ontaining  more  than  7.000  art  prices  of  important  art  auctions  in  Europe 
nd  America  and  about  1.000  illustrations,  prices,  list  of  auctioneers  and 
amous  collections,  currency  table  etc. 

/ 

/ 
/  & 

•  NE  COPY  OF  VOLUME  XXIX  £10.00  plus  postage  \<?°  +' 

eason  1 973  &  1 974  s  / av  v<^' 

ERLAG  KUNSTUNDTECHNIK  y    <^  <^ 

UBSCRIPTION  SERVICE  ' <<?      ^  . 

,  LIPOWSKYSTR. 

000  MUNICH  70  ^tc^ 
iERMANY  //*|>V   ,  - 


Peter  la  Cave  fl  1769-1811 


Watercolour  63  x  85 


THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  W1Y0JT 

01-629  5116  Cables  FINART  London  Wl 


55th  exhibition  of 
Early  English  Watercolours 
10th  March  -  4th  April 
including  works  by 
Robert  Adam,  Brabazon,  Cotman,  Cox, 
Francia,  Girtin,  Payne,  Sandby  etc. 
also  an  important  group  of  works  by 
Edwin  Alexander,  RSA  1870-1926 


Paul  Sandby,  R.A.  1730-1809  Watercolour  51  x  83 

Gateway  to  the  house  built  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  at  Greenwich 


General  Sir  George  Bulteel  Fisher  1764-1834       Watercolour  182  x  35 
Lisbon  -  overlooking  the  city  and  harbour 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 
Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF    Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


1 8ct.  Gold  open  faced  English  key  wind  Pocket  Chronometer, 
with  Eornshow's  spring  detent  escapement.  Hallmarked  1861. 
Diam.  48mm. 
ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  REPAIRED 


"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me7 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811,2  &  3  01-385  0309 
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IIY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  Oh  ART 

TO  THE  I  ATE  QUEEN  mary 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 


IIS TABLISHHI)  IX6X 


44/52  New  Oxford  Street  LojvjDom,  WC1A 1ES 

Telephone :  01-636  2121  Telegrams :  A  rtisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


Two  of  an  extremely  fine  set  of  mahogany  Chairs  of  the 
Hepplewhite  period,  the  shaped  backs  beautifully  designed 
and  carved,  (comprising  six  single  and  two  elbow  chairs). 


England,  circa  1780. 


Open  until  midday  Saturdays 


DAVID  GEIDER  GALLERY,  INC. 

207, 

Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

Tel:  (305)  659-5825 

EXHIBITION  OF  ENGLISH  SPORTING  AND  ANIMAL 

UNTIL  18th  MARCH 

including  works  by 

Aiken 

Ferncley,  Jnr.  Landseer 

1  ■  0 

r.  Sartonus 

Barenger 

B.  Herring  Laporte 

J.  N.  Sartorins 

Clowes 

Herring,  Snr.  Lyne 

Skeaping 

Fernelcy,  Snr. 

Herring,  Jnr.  Pollard 

Stubbs 

Illustrated  catalogue  on  request  $5.00 

BIGGS 


of 

M  A  I DENHEAD 

(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


Round  Regency  mahogany  breakfast  table 
of  beautifully  faded  colour,  on  four  splay 
pedestal  terminating  in  brass  paw  feet. 
Height  27"  (68  cm),  diameter  49"  (125  cm). 

Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


Specialists  in  Tiffany  Lamps 


Corinthian  Studios 

20506  SARATOGA— LOS  GATOS  ROAD 
P.O.  Box  385,  SARATOGA,  CALIFORNIA  95070 
Telephone:  (408)  867  4630 
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Christie's 


Wednesday,  March  12th 


Magnificent  Jewels 

The  Properties  of  H.R.H.  Princess  Alice  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  C.I.,  G.C.V.O.,  G.B.E., 
Sir  Ian  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  Bt.,  Lady  Nabarro,  also  a  descendant  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Noble,  Bt.  and  others. 


Magnificent  ruby  and  diamond  parure  by  Cartier,  comprising  a  necklace,  bracelet,  pair  of  pendant  earrings, 
pair  of  clips  forming  a  double-clip  brooch  and  a  single-stone  ring,  7.42  cts. 


Catalogue  (12  plates,  including  2  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
price  4lp.  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  office,  price  $7.00  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Friday,  March  21st 


Important  English  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  Eleanor, 

Lady  Abercromby 
Sir  Christopher  R.  P.  Beauchamp,  Bt. 
Lord  Bolton 
Lady  St.  Johnston 
The  Governors  of  The  Manchester 

Grammar  School 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Tilney 
The  Hon.  Mark  and  the  Hon.  Ursula 

Wyndham 
and  others. 


The  Clavey  Family  in  their 
garden  at  Hampstead,  by 
Arthur  Devis,  signed  and 

dated  1754,  49  in.  by  39  in. 


The  Breaking-up 
Day  at  Dr. 
Clayton's  School 
at  Salford,  by 
Arthur  Devis, 
48  in.  by  69  in. 


Catalogue  (60  plates,  including  2  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
price  £2.75  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7.00  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  April  15th 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

The  Properties  of  The  B.E.  Bensinger  Family  Collection  and  others. 


Fillette  sur  une  chaise:  Huguette, 
by  Amedeo  Modigliani, 
signed,  36in.  by  23|in. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  available  from  our  London  or  New  York  Office. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Our  representatives  in  America : 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall 

867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 


California : 

450  North  Roxbury  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
California  90210. 

Tel:  (213)  273.0550.  Telex:  Beverly  Hills  674858. 


8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT 

Telegrams:  Christiart  London  SWi    Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


LitaKaye  ofLyndhurst 


LITA  AND  SIDNEY  FERDER 


Very  Rare  and  Elegant  Georgian  small  Drum 
Table  in  faded  Rosewood.  There  are  four 
drawers,  two  of  them  being  wedge  shape 
pivoted  drawers.  The  revolving  top  is 
covered  in  faded  green  hide.  Circa  1800. 
Only  26"  diameter.  28 \"  high. 


Fine  Georgian  mahogany  small  Dumb 
Waiter  of  Superb  colour  and  condition. 
Circa  1770.  30.J"  high.  The  trays  are 
21"  and  15"  in  diameter. 


For  the  largest  collection  of  Fine  Period 
Furniture  in  the  district,  ranging  from 
the  William  and  Mary  to  the  Regency  periods. 


13  HIGH  STREET,  LYNDHURST,  HAMPSHIRE 

Unlimited  free  parking  within  200  yards  Telephone:  LYNDHURST  2337 


V 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 
SIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 


THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  buildings  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Eujene  Boudin,  1824-1898 
"Shipping  at  Havre" 
Oil  on  Panel,  10J"  x  8.2" 


SCULPTURES  BY 

ARCHIPENKO 
**ARP 
*  BARELIER 
••BONET 
•CESAR 
•♦COUTURIER 
••ETROG 
••FARKAS 
••FAZZINI 
GARGALLO 
•GRECO 
HAJEK 
•KENNEDY 
•KUPER 
••MAILLOL 
MANZU 


MARINI 
•MATTHEWS 
•MINGUZZI 

MIRKO 
'MOORE 
•NEGRI 
•PAOLOZZI 

REDER 
•RODIN 
'ROUSSIL 
•SAGER 
•SCHLEEH 
•SCHRECK 

SUZOR-COTE 
•WINANT 

and  others 


PAINTINGS  BY: 


AIZPIRI 

ANDREWS,  G 

BAUER 

BELLOWS.  A. 

BEZOMBES 

BOSCH,  H. 

BOUDIN,  E. 

BREANSKI,  DE 

BRIANCHON 

BROWN,  M. 

BUNDY,  E. 

CAMERON 

CAMPIGLI 

CARR 
•CASSINARI 
•CESAR 


F. 


CHAPELAIN- 
MIDY 

COURBET,  G. 

DAWSON,  M. 

DERAIN 

DUFY 
•EDZARD 

FANTIN-LATOUR 

FEDERICO 

FOUJITA 
•FREIMAN,  L. 
•GALL 

GIROUX,  A. 
•GOMERY 

HALS,  DIRK 

HARPIGNIES 

HEEM,  J.  D.  DE 

KRIEGHOFF 


••More  than  ten  works 

Great  European  Artists 
1 8th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
I85  Canadian  Artists 


LAVERY 

LESIDANER 

LEPINE 

LOISEAU 

LUNY,  W. 
•MAHDY 

MANE-KATZ 
•MANZU 

MARCHAND.  A. 

MARILH AT,  P.  G 
•MARINI 

MARLOW,  W. 

MARTIN-FER 
*  MATHIEU 

MOLENAER,  B. 

MOMPER,  F.  DE 

MONTICELLI 

MORRICE 

•More 


NETCHER,  C. 

OS.  JAN  VAN 
•OUDOT 

OUINAUX 

RIOPELLE 

ROYBET,  F. 

SIMON,  T.  F. 

THARRATS 

UNTERBERGER 
•VILALLONGA 

VICKERS 

WALTERS,  G.S. 

WAROQUIER 

and  400  others 


than  five  works 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
CTF  FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
IN  CANADA'S  LARGEST  ART-DEALER  GALLERY 
1438  Sherbrooke  West  Montreal 


Cable;  Domgally,  Montreal  Tel:  (514)  845-7471  and  7833 


FINEST 


#<ir  and  t/^l 

\Qr       CARPETS  L^pF 


SINCE 

1898 


BESHAR'S 


63  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  10022    PLaza  8-1400 
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Take  the  helm 
and  do  as  you  please. 


This  is  a  cruise  ship  where  you  can  almost  feel 
yourself  at  the  helm.  Everything  a  cruise  vessel 
should  have  is  here.  Every  mark  of  hospitality,  of 
courtesy,  of  kindness  is  at  your  disposal.  But  there 
is  something  more;  here  it  is  your  choice, your 
initiative  which  is  paramount. 

You  nu\  prefer  to  wander  through  a  dim  and 
lively  bazaar,  or  to  be  guided  by  a  true  expert  on 
a  discovery  ot  the  most  breathtaking  Byzantine 
mosaics.  Or  relax  by  a  quiet  harbour. 

After  the  sun  sets,  there  is  perhaps  a  Vivaldi 
concert.or  a  Greek  tragedy  in  a  theatre  two  thousand 
vears  old.  Or  there  may  be  a  village  fiesta  up  a 
moonlit  track  above  the  harbour.  As  an  honoured 

guest  you  may  rest 
assured  that  every- 
thing has  been 
done  to  create  for 
you  the  best 
circumstances  in 
which  to  make 
your  own  choices. 
And  if  strange  shorelines  excite  your  sense  of 
discovery  you  will  find  that  your  voyage  has  been 
considered  with  as  much  respect  for  your  imagina- 
:ion  as  for  your  senses. 

Every  port  of  call  offers  opportunities  to  follow 
i  continuous  historical  thread  in  the  sympathetic 
ompany  of  an  expert  who  can  bring  to  life  tor  you 
he  history,  the  architecture,  re ligions  and  lore 
vhich  grew  from  the  Mediterranean  cradle  of  our 
:ivilization:  an  expert  who  will  give  you  time  to 
ibsorb  unhurriedly  some  precious  detail -ajewel  of 
i  mosque, a  hidden  fresco,  a  walled  citadel, or  some 
emote  monument  rarely  seen  by  the  mere  tourist. 

Cities  of  the  Sea/July  26- August  16 
Re-discover  at  leisure  the  great  ports  of  world 
liscovery,  including  the  harbours  of  Columbus, 
Vlagellan  and 
3dysseus.Sailini 
rom  Marseilles, 
/ou  visit  the 
listoric  maritim 
entresof  Italy, 
ipain,  Portugal, 
he  Ionian  and 
Adriatic,  culminating  in  Venice. 

The  Hospitable  Waves/August  16 -Sept. 6 
ailing  from  Venice,  a  week-long  idyll  among  the 
ireek  Islands,  then  a  week  visiting  the  Black  Sea 
I  ports  of  Odessa, 
^#  I  Yalta  and  Sochi, 

j£j|§|  with  additional 

;  excursions  to  Kiev 
H  H  and  the  Caucasus. 

g^*WMijij^wj»MB  Thence  via 

I  Istanbul  to  spend 
^^MMMwMHHMBMMBI  a  further  week 
ruising  among  the  most  lyrical  coasts  and  islands 
f  the  Aegean,  returrung  to  Venice. 


Sailing  into  Byzantium/Sept.  6-Sept.  28 
Combining  pleasure  and  the  search  for  a  lost  empire: 
the  treasures, 
my  stenes,  mosaics 
and  majesty  of 
Byzantium.  From 
Venice  visiting 
Ravenna,  Gytheion, 
Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
Paphos,Patmos, 
Istanbul  (Constantinople), Trebizond,Mount  Athos, 
returning  to  Piraeus. 

Crown  and  Crescent/Sept.28-Oct.l2, 
October  12-October26,October26-November9. 
Three  cruises  which  are  each  two  journeys  in  one. 
First,  the  living  tapestry  of  Islam;  second,  an  explo- 
ration of  the  past 
glories  of  Egypt, 
Mycenae  and  the 
pre-Hellenic 
Empires  of  Medi- 
terranean antiquity. 
Ptraeus-Istanbul- 
Alexandna- 

Jerusalem- Crete  -Piraeus;  overnight  excursions  to 
Cairo, Luxor  and  into  Syria.  Whichever  theme  you 


follow  it  will  lead  to  pleasure  and  adventure. 

As  you  can  see,  a  voyage  with  Carras  is  much 
more  than  a  cruise,  rather  a  floating  feast.  Whether 
a  feast  for  the  palate,  the  eyes,  the  imagination -or 
all  three-is  entirely  up  to  you. 

For  more  information  and  a  fully  illustrated 
colour  brochure  contact  your  local  Travel  Agent  or 
send  in  this 
coupon. 


arras 


give  you  freedom  of  choice. 

|    To:  Thomas  Cook  Ltd.,  U.K.  General  Sales  Agent  for  'Carras!  [ 
General  Sales  Agencies  Dept.,  45  Berkeley  Street,  London 
W1A  1EB. Telephone:  0M99  4000. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  Carras  Cruises  1975 


Name  

Address . 


Lr 


Berry-Hill 
Galleries 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.T.  L0022 
(u2lu2)  753-8130 

Gables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 


Villa  in  Seville 

Oil  on  canvas  38%"x30" 
Signed  "Villegas" 

Jose  Villegas  y  Gordero 

(1848-19°22) 

Late  in  his  life  this  Spanish  Master 
became  Director  of  the  Prado. 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 
(212)  486-0941 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Closed  Mondays  Admission  Free 


PHILIP  ANDRADE 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


Large  pair  silver  coasters,  Sheffield  1  827,  with  an 
interesting  inscription. 

Presented  by  Lt.  Col.  Ambrose,  C.B.,  Lt.  Col.  Walker, 
Capt.  Turner,  Capt.  Stewart,  Capt.  Tyler,  Capt.  Suttie, 
Lieut.  Gape,  Ensign  Kinahan,  Paymaster  Forster,  Lieut. 
Adjt.  LeCocq,  2nd  Master  White,  Surgeon  Major  Burke 
and  Assistant  Surgeon  Adams  of  the  3rd  Buffs,  to  Capt. 
J.  Norse,  Transport  ship  Tasmania,  on  their  arrival  at 
Spithead  from  China  1  5th  April  1 861 . 


8  BORINGDON  VILLAS,  PLYMPTON 
PLYMOUTH,  DEVON 
Plymouth  37952 
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18  Motcomb  Street 
Belgrave  Square 
London  S.W.I. 


GERALD  SPYER 


Telephone 
01-235  3348 


A  Sheraton  Cabinet  with  finely  figured  Satinwood  top 
cms.  Wide.  40  cms.  Deep.  91  cms.  High. 


FERNANDES 

& 

MARCHE 


A  fine  pair  of  i8th. 
Century  Giltwood  TorchSres 
58  ins.  high  (147  cm.) 


MOTCOMB  STREET,  BELGRAVE  SQUARE 
LONDON  S.W.I. 


DUVEEN  &  WALKER 


Insurance  Brokers 
specialising  in 

FINE  ART 
INSURANCE 


w 


V 


'Santa  Cecilia"  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 
by  Courtesy  of  a  Client. 


DUVEEN  &  WALKER 

A  Division  of  Hartley  Cooper  &  Co.  Ltd. 

85  GRACECHURCH  STREET  LONDON  EC3V  OAJ  TEL   01  623  4333 


ALL  OTHER  FORMS  OF  INSURANCE 
ARRANGED  INCLUDING  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
PENS  ION  SCHEMES  AND  MOTOR 


FRENCH  PANELLED 
ROOMS 

18th  Century  Provincial  Louis  XVI  Salon 
in  rich  but  simple  style  of  Oak  with  paint 
traces,  Iron  hardware  and  marbleized  Stone 
Mantel.  14'  8"  x  20"  x  10'  7"  High  or 
11'  10"  High  if  full  cornice  used. 

Dark  Oak  Library  including  two  18th 
Century  carved  Mirror  Frames.  Warm  and 
masculine  in  character.  14'  7"  x  15'  4" 
x  12'  9"  High,  or  less  if  cornice  reduced. 

Grand  Salon  or  Ballroom  in  natural  Oak 
trimmed  in  pale  grey  and  antiqued  gold 
moldings.  With  complete  gilt  hardware. 

A  rich  Stately  Room  24'  8"  x  31'  x  13'  3" 
High 

All  in  perfect  condition 
May  be  seen  in  storage 

For  drawings  and  information  write: 

C.  D.  Giles 
730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
or  Call  212-288-9108 


JADE  FIGURE 
of  KUAN  YIN 

Superbly  Carved  Fei-Ts'ui 

Lavendar,  Emerald  Green, 
Brown  and  Black 

9  Inches  in  Height 


ALEXANDER   WALLE1V,  WL 

Dealers  in  Oriental  and  Continental  Arts 


SUITE  737  •  BENJAMIN  FOX  PAVILION 
JENKINTOWN.    PENNSYLVANIA  19046 
PHONE:  (215)  TUrner  6-5653 

10  Mi.  N.  of  Phila.--80  Mi.  from  N.Y.C. 
SINGLE  ITEMS  AND   COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 
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Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  11  am 

IMPORTANT  CHINESE  CERAMICS 

the  property  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Clark 


A  Honan  black-glazed  mci  p'ing,  excavated  at  Ch'ing-ho  Hsien,  Hopci  Province,  Sung  Dynasty,  10  inches 
42   The  Connoisseur,  March,  1075 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  11  am 


A  carved  Ting-yao  conical  bowl,  Northern  Sung  Dynasty,  7J  inches 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  2.30  pm 


FINE  CHINESE  CERAMICS 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

the  property  of  the  University  Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

and  other  owners 


A  blue  and  white  jar  (kuan)  with  ljtus  leaf  cover,  14th  century,  13]  inches  high  overall  by  13A  inches  wide 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  2.30  pm 


A  Chiin-yao  mei  p'ing,  Sung  Dynasty,  14J  inches 


A  Chiin-yao  jardiniere  (hua-pen),  incised  numeral  san  (three), 
Sung/Yuan  Dynasty,  7^  inches  high  by  iojj  inches  wide 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  18th  March,  at  n  am 


IMPORTANT 
ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 
MAIOLICA 

from  the  Collection  of  the 
late  Sir  Stephen  L.  Courtauld 


An  important  documentary  Faenza  tondino 
by  the  painter  signing  F.R.,  c.  1520,  26  cm 


A  fine  Urbino  plate,  painted  by  Nicola  Pcllipario, 
lustred  at  Gubbio,  dated  1531,  26-5  cm 


An  important  Urbino  plate  from  the  workshop  of 
Guido  Durantino,  part  of  the  service  made  for 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  dated  1535 


A  rare  Castel  Durante  dish,  painted  by  Giovanni  Maria, 
c.  1510-15,  23-2  cm 


A  rare  Gubbio  tondino  by  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli, 
c.  1525-30,  25-8  cm 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  26th  March,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


FINE  SEVENTEENTH,  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

the  property  of  the  Lord  Roborough,  the  late  the  Viscount  Chandos,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  T.D.,  Baron  Gerard  de  Geer, 
Mr  and  Mrs  A.  P.  Hoblyn  Oliver,  the  late  R.  B.  Beckett,  the  late  Henry  S.  Reitlinger, 

and  other  owners 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  Portrait  of  Anthony  Eyre 
of  Grove  Hall,  Nottinghamshire,  49  j  by  39  inches 


Francis  Wheadey,  R.A.,  The  Garden  Party:  The  Oliver  and  Ward  Families  grouped  in  a  Garden  Setting, 

48  by  62  A  inches 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  8th  April,  at  nam 


GOOD  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 


< 


An  early  Lowestoft  loving  cup,  c.  1760,  3  J  inches 


A  Worcester  bowl  painted  after  an  oriental  original 
c.  1758,  j!2  inches 


n 


An  early  and  important  Worcester  vase  and  cover, 
c.  1753,  22  inches 


A  fine  Worcester  yellow-ground  mask  jug,  1760-65, 
7  inches 


1 


A  complete  Lowestoft  vcilleuse,  1768-70, 
10}  inches 


A  rare  Worcester  vase,  probably  painted  by  James  Rogers 
c.  1760,  6  inches 


Sotheby's 

Thursday,  ioth  April,  at  2.30  pm 


A  Collection  of 
VERY  FINE  GOTHIC  CARVINGS 

the  property  of  Hermann  and  Maria  Schwartz 
and  other 

RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Svvabian  limewood  group  of  St.  Anne,  A  Rhine-Mouse  Aquamanile,  first  half  of  the  A  Malincs  polychrome  group  of  St.  Catherine, 

c.  1520,  24^  inches  high  13th  century,  9  inches  high  c.  1520-30,  13  J  inches  high 


Left/right.  A  pair  of  Westphalian  Reliefs  of  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  second  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  48^  inches 
Centre.  A  South  German  polychrome  wood  cherub,  early  18th  century,  42  A  inches 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  16th  April,  at  II  am 


IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
MODERN  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of  the  Dartington  Hall  Trust,  and  other  owners 


Pablo  Picasso,  Femme  sc  reposant  la  The  sur  wie  Tabic, 
signed  and  dated  boisgcloup  1932,  41  by  41  cm 


Nicolas  dc  Stac'l,  Fruits  stir  un  Plat,  signed,  painted  in  1954,  59  by  80  cm 


Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  43"    Telegrams:  Gavel,  London    Telex:  London  24454 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  nam 


FINE  VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

including  pictures  by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School,  the  East  Anglian  School,  and  the  Williams  Family. 
Military,  sporting  and  marine  artists  and  scenes  of  Victorian  domestic  and  country  life. 

Fully  illustrated  catalogues  are  available  at  £2.50. 


Emily  Crawford,  The  Young 
Croquet  Player,  oval 
9i  by  7I  inches 


William  Bromley,  The  Story  Book,  signed  and 
dated  1879,  inscribed  on  the  reverse, 
13 £  by  1 7. I  inches 


William  Etty,  R.A.,  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Girl,  head  and  shoulders, 
on  panel,  14!  by  1 1 1  inches 


____ 


lit  j^jT^fjfi 


J.  O.  Banks,  Showing  Off,  signed, 
13  by  18  inches 


Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  Starting  for  the 
Christening,  signed,  inscribed  on  the  reverse, 
26]  by  38 \  inches 


John  Morgan,  R.B.A., 

Beautifying, 


James  Hayllar,  Selecting  a  Posie, 
signed  with  monogram  and  indistinctly 
dated,  on  panel,  10  by  8  inches 


William  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.,  The 'Worm's 
Head'  near  Rhosilly,  Glamorganshire,  signed  and 
dated  1863,  24J  by  40!  inches 
Exhibited:  Royal  Academy,  1863 


Charles  West  Cope,  R.A.,  Playing 
Soldiers;  The  Secret  Message,  a  pair,  one 
signed  and  dated  1839,  each  20  J  by  14  J  inches 


Sotheby  Parke  Bemet.  newyork 

9S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York     Telex:  New  York  232643 

Wednesday,  2nd  April,  at  10.15  am  and  2  pm 


Paul  Burmeister,  The  March  of  Time,  signed,  on  panel, 
17J  by  11-0  inches 


Johannes  Joseph  Dcstrce,  Tlie  Young  Fisherman, 
signed  and  dated  La  Have  1886,  28  by  38  inches 


Jenner,  A 


riew  of  Santiago,  on  cradled  panel, 
17  by  29]  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  S4  (S5  domestic  mail,  S6  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  bv  title  and  sale  date  with  cheque  enclosed 
Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan. 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (2 12)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York     Te/c.Y:  New  York  232643 

Saturday,  19th  April,  at  2  pm 


FINE  FRENCH  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS 
from  the  Collection  of  Joseph  Alsop,  Washington,  D.C. 

and  other  property  from  various  owners 
including  works  by  Pierre  Bernard,  Philippe  Cafficrn,  Nicolas-Quinibcrt  Foliot, 
Georges  Jacob,  Jean  Baptiste  Lclargc,  Balthazard  Lieutaud,  David  Roentgen 

and  other  makers 

On  view  three  days  prior  to  sale 


A  Louis  XIV  Boullc  marquetry  bureau  Mazarin,  17th  century,  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  craved  giltwood 

32  inches  high  by  4  feet  2-j  inches  wide  fauteuils  a  la  rcine,  signed  I.  B.  Lclarge, 

last  quarter  of  the  18th  century 

Illustrated  catalogue  Ss  (S6  domestic  mail,  S7  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  by  title  and  sale  date  with  cheque  enclosed 

Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
London  Wi  A  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan, 

Munich  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


otheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  March 


ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR      ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE 


Monday,  3rd  March,  at  11  am 
Japanese  Swords,  Armour 
and  Sword  Fittings 

Monday,  3rd  March 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  3rd  March,  at  2.30  pm 
Russian  and  Greek  Icons 

Tuesday,  4th  March,  at  10.30  am 
English  Pottery  and 
Porcelain 

Tuesday,  4th  March,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Eighteenth  and  Early 
Nineteenth  Century  Prints 

Wednesday,  5th  March,  at  11  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  5  th  March, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art,  1830-1930 

Thursday,  6th  March,  at  2.30  pm 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Friday,  7th  March,  at  11  am 
English  Furniture, 
Barometers,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  10th  March 
and  following  day,  10.30  am 
and  Wednesday,  1 2th  March, 
at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 
English  Illustrated  Books 
of  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries 

Monday,  10th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Silhouettes,  Good  Portrait 
Miniatures,  Objects  of  Vertu 
and  English  Enamels 

Tuesday,  nth  March,  at  1 1  am 
Chinese  Works  of  Art, 
Snuffbottles  and  Ch'ing 
Porcelain 


Tuesday,  nth  March,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  12  th  March, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 
Ancient  English  and  Foreign 
Coins,  in  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze 

Wednesday,  12th  March, 
at  1 1  am 

Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  13  th  March, 
at  10.30  am 

Old  Master  and  Continental 
Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Thursday,  13th  March,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  13th  March,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Decorative  Arts,  1880-1950 
including  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Thursday,  13th  March 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books  including 
Science  and  Medicine 

Friday,  14th  March,  at  11  am 
Oak  Furniture,  Textiles, 
Works  of  Art,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  17th  March 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  17th  March,  at  2.30  pm 
Fine  Old  Master  Drawings 

Monday,  17th  March,  at  2.30  pm 
Antiquities 


Tuesday,  1 8th  March, 
at  10.30  am 

Highly  Important  Firearms 
(European,  Part  IX) 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late 
William  Goodwin  Renwick 

Tuesday,  18th  March, 
at  approximately  1 1 . 1 5  am 
immediately  following  the 
above  sale 

Modern  Sporting  Guns, 
Antique  Firearms,  Armour 
and  Edged  Weapons 

Tuesday,  18  th  March,  at  11  am 
Important  Italian 
Renaissance  Maiolica 

Wednesday,  19th  March, 

at  10.30  am  and  2.30  pm 

to  be  sold  in  the 

St.  George  Street  Gallery 

Fine  Wines  and  Collectors' 

Items 

Wednesday,  19th  March, 
at  1 1  am 

Important  Old  Master 
Paintings 

Wednesday,  19th  March, 

at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 

Fine  Continental  Furniture 

and  Works  of  Art,  Animalier 

Bronzes,  European  Bronzes 

and  Clocks 

Thursday,  20th  March, 
at  10.30  am 

Highly  Important  Jewels 

Thursday,  20th  March,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  20th  March, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia 

Pot  Lids  and  Printed  Wares, 
Staffordshire  Pottery, 
Portrait  Figures,  Fairings 
and  Goss 


Friday,  21st  March,  at  10.30  am 
Clocks,  Watches, 
Chronometers  and  Scientific 
Instruments 

Friday,  21st  March,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Old  Master 
Engravings,  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts 

Friday,  21st  March, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia' 

Early  Photographic  Images 
and  Related  Material 

Tuesday,  25  th  March,  at  1 1  am 
The  Celebrated  Library  of 
the  late  Major  J.  R.  Abbey, 
The  ninth  portion  The 
Hornby  Manuscripts,  Part  H 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Chinese  Ceramics 

the  property  of  Mrs  Alfred  Clark 

Tuesday,  25  th  March, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Tuesday,  25th  March,  at  2.30  pm 
Fine  Chinese  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 

Wednesday,  26th  March, 
at  1 1  am  and  4  pm 
Highly  Important  Japanese 
Prints,  Illustrated  Books, 
Drawings  and  Fan  Paintings 
from  the  Henri  Vever 
Collection,  Part  II 

Wednesday,  26th  March, 

at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 

Fine  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth 

and  Nineteenth  Century 

Paintings,  Drawings  and 

Watercolours 

Thursday,  27th  March, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 
Oriental  Ceramics 

Thursday,  27th  March,  at  1 1  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland:  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3 AH.  Telephone:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 
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Cirencester  ADjs-1975 
igooth  anniversary  tankard 


To  commemorate  the  1900th  year  of 
Cirencester's  foundation,  Stradlings  of 
Cirencester  have  commissioned  a  limited 
edition  of  silver  and  gold  tankards.  Made  by 
Barker  Ellis  of  Birmingham,  these  beautiful 
tankards  are  based  on  the  design  of  a  Roman 
pottery  tankard  found  locally  and  made  about 
AD75.  Each  in  a  presentation  case,  the 
tankards  are  numbered  and  supplied  with 
certificates  confirming  their  authenticity. 


Limited  edition  of  500 silver  tankards 
Single  £75 
Pair  £150 
Set  of  six  £450 

Limited  edition  of  50  l8ctgold  tankards 
Singles  only  £1550 

Available  only  from  Stradlings  of  Cirencester. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  for  a  brochure  and 
application  form: 

Alfred  Stradling  (Cirencester)  Ltd 
Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
11-17  Market  Place 
Cirencester 

Gloucestershire  GL7  2PB 


Name 
Address 


Please  send  me  further  details  on  the 
Cirencester  commemoratii  v  tankard. 
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From  The 
Kennedy  Galleries 
Collection  of 
Important 
American 
Works  of  Art 
for  Sale 


Hiram  Powers  (1805-1873) 
George  Washington,  1860 
Marble,  31  x  24  x  14  inches 
Signed  and  dated  on  back 


Kennedy  Galleries 

Our  101st  Year  Founded  1874  by  H  Wunderlich 

40  West  57  St.,  5th  Floor,  New  York  10019 
(212)  541-9600,  Telex  14-8381 


North-Holland  Studies  in  Silver,  Vol.  1 

Amsterdam  Silversmiths 
and  their  Marks 

by  K.A.  CITROEN 

1975.  about  390  pages.  U5S86.50  Dfl.  225.00 

Karel  Citroen,  one  of  the  world's  authorities  on  silver 
and  silver  marks,  has  developed  a  new  systematic 
approach  to  the  identification  of  makers'  marks  on 
pieces  of  antique  silver. 

He  has  compiled  an  impressive  list  of  makers'  marks 
on  Amsterdam  gold  and  silver  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Out  of  a  total  of 
1,253  marks,  many  are  carefully  reproduced  here  for 
the  first  time. 

Each  mark  is  entered  in  dictionary  form  with  full 
details  of  its  characteristics.  Biographical  information 
on  the  maker  -  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  his  descent, 
the  type  of  objects  in  which  he  specialized,  his 
association  with  fellow-craftsmen  -  is  also  included. 

The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  museum  curators,  art 
historians,  private  collectors  and  antique  dealers. 

NORTH-HOLLAND  PUBLISHING  COMP. 

P.O.  Box  211,  AMSTERDAM,  The  Netherlands 

0115 


Manchester  City 
Art  Gallery 

Mosley  Street,  Manchester  M2  3JL 
(061-236  2391) 

The  Shakers 

The  life  and  production  of  a  religious 
community  in  the  pioneering  days 
of  the  mid-west. 

25  March  —  20  April 
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Bonham's 


Founded  rygj 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


Fine  English  and 

Continental  Furniture  and  Clocks 

To  be  sold  on  Thursday  3rd  April  at  1 1  a.m. 

Bonham's  will  be 

holding  regular  sales  of  clocks, 

watches  and  scientific  instruments 

for  which  entries  are  now  being  accepted. 

Professional  advice  throughout  the  British  Isles  is 
free  of  charge.  Expenses  are  refunded  if  the  property  is 
auctioned  by  us  and  realises  more  than  £1000. 

Please  telephone  our  specialists: 

Andrew  Hawkins  -  Furniture  &  Clocks 

Alexander  Meddowes-  Old  Masters,  18th  &  igth 
Century  Paintings 

Toby  Bonham  -  Watercolours  &  Prints 

Stephen  Ball  -  Silver  &  Jewellery 

Sebastian  Pearson  -  Ceramics,  Glass  &  1 1  orks  of  Art 

Nicholas  Bonham  -  Carpets  &  Rugs 

Robert  Churchward  -  Wines 


One  o  f  a  set  oj  six  Dutch  marquetry  dining  chairs 
inlaid  with  f nutwoods  and  ivory,  second  half  of  the  18th  century 


A  Milanese  marquetry  commode,  circa  iySo  One  of  a  pair  of  Dutch  thuya  wood  and  rosewood 

corner  cabinet,  late  18th  century 

W  &  F  C  BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  ■  Knightsbridge  •  London  swj  ihh    Telephone:  01-584  9 161    Telegrams:  bonhams  London  swy 
Scottish  Office:  Sebastian  Thewes  •  8  Atholl  Crescent  •  Perth    Telephone:  Perth  32302/3 


SHOWCASE 


George  II 

Salver  by  John  Tuite,  London,  1727 
64,  inches  across 

RALPH  McCORMICK 
59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.I  01-493  4350 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  Furniture. 
Vast  stock  of  interest  to 
exporters,  interior  designers 
and  traders. 
Larjje  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway 

London  SW6. 
Open  Mondav  to  Saturday 
9  am  to  c.30  pm. 
01-385  3183 


TUTANKHAMEN 

Price  £3 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 

CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD.  SW1V  1HF 


Queen  Anne 

Porringer  by  William  Gamble, 
London  1704 


RALPH  McCORMICK 
59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.I  01-493  4 


As  if  you  could 
forget! 


Connoisseur  Antiques. 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor) 
Brighton.  Sussex  BN1  1 AE 


40th  CHELSEA 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

March  nth — 22nd 

CHELSEA 

OLD  TOWN  HALL 

LONDON  S.W.3 

Full  details  from: 

JOSEPHINE  GRAHAME-BALLIN 

ANTIQUES 

21  GEORGE  STREET 

ST.  ALBANS  HERTS. 

Telephone  St.  Albans  56069 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRANT)  SONNER1ES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
ERS, FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Rare  Invalid's  feeding  cup.  Edinburgh  1764 
by  Alexander  Gairdncr.  Height  3\"  ( Si  cms.) 

de  Havilland  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

48  Sloane  Street, 
London,  SWi  9LU 
Tel:  01-235  3534 


1975  Mother's  Day  Box\ 

First  of  a  new  series  to  be 
produced  annually.  This  specia 
box  will  only  be  produced 
until  31st  May,  1975.  ,£ll.50.| 

U.K.post25p.  U.S. airmail £1.40. 


I 


Two  samples  from  our  Antique  Spoon 
Collection.  Fine  Seal  Top  Spoon  and 
Rare  Apostle. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.50 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
<  III  M  l  K(,  \  I  I    IK  >l  SI.. 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SWIV  1HF 


One  of  a  pair  of  small  tazzas,  each  standing  on 
a  heavy  cast  bell-shaped  foot  and  both  having 
unusually  fine  original  engraving.  London  1715 
by  Thos.  Bevault. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  S.W.i.  01-235  2978 


1975  Easter  Egg 

This  box  will  only  be  produce 
until  30th  April,  1975.  £ll.90i| 

U.K.  post  25p,  U.S.A.  airmail  £1.60.f 

Enamelled  on  copper 
and  delicately  hand  coloured 
in  Bilston,  Staffordshire.  M 

HALCYON  DAYS 

14  BROOK  STREET  LONDON  W1Y1AI 
TELEPHONE :  01-499  5784 


CHIPPENDALE 
WANTED 

Set  of  12  chairs  including  two  carvers  wanted. 
Also  period  table,  sideboard/buffet  and  carv- 
ing table  required.  Cash  offered  for  genuine 
furniture  of  finest  quality  -  light  style  pre- 
ferred. 

When  answering  please  describe  style  or  send 
photographs  which  will  be  returned. 

Write  to:- 

Mr.  G.  Butterworth,  Acrow  (Engineers)  Ltd.. 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Staff  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  5614- 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhaves  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 


47  Cft.  Jtameo  a 

J%/07-4£J  4/77 


Examples  from  our  World-Renowned  Collection  of  Antique  Silver 


ENGLISH  SILVER 

Fine  George  I  Octagonal  Coffee  Pot. 
Date:  London  1715.     Maker:  THOMAS  PARR 
Weight:  23  ozs.     Height:  of" 


IRISH  SILVER 

Exceptionally  Rare  Queen  Anne  Irish  Silver  Coffee  Pot 
Date:  1706    Maker:  THOMAS  BOLTON 
Weight:  29.50  ozs.    Height:  g\" 

One  of  the  few  known  examples 
of  an  Irish  Queen  Anne  coffee  pot. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


ute  (on 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  WC1A  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


nibition  of  English  Watercolour  Drawings  March  17th  -  April  nth 


Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  by  James  Holland. 
1799-1870.  Watercolour  &  pencil,  ii'xiyl"  (28x45-1  cms) 


View  at  Ware,  Hertfordshire  by  John  Linnetf,  1792- 1882. 

Signed,  inscribed  and  dated  18 14. 

Watercolour  and  pencil,  iof"  x  17*"  (27-3  x  44-4  cms) 

Exhibited:  Colnaghi,  John  Linnell  and  his  circle,  January  1973,  number  33. 
Engraved:  The  Complete  Angler,  Walton  and  Cotton. 

Published  bv  Samuel  Bagster,  181 5  p.  129.  Engraved  by  Creig. 


Mtdaliutt 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd  JjEing  Street,  St  James's.  London  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7§88  (24  hours).  Telex  9167 
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An  early  seventeenth-century  map 


of  the  .sland  of  Sicily,  drawn  by  Abraham  Ortclius,  geographer  to  Philip  H  of  Spain. 


I  TALIAE 
PARS. 


SICILIAN  VISION 


IN  the  1 890s  the  Strand  Magazine  had  the  idea  of 
superimposing  photographs  of  famous  contem- 
porary actresses  one  upon  another,  publishing  the 
resulting  chimera  as  'The  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Age'. 
A  recent  parallel  to  this  composite  goddess  is  found  in 
Leslie  Thomas's  new  novel,  Tropic  of  Ruislip,  in  which 
the  sculptress  Polly  Blossom-Smith  attempts  to  model 
the  perfect  type  of  'Flat  Roof  Man',  the  ur-surbur- 
banite,  by  joining  together  in  clay  different  parts  of 
the  anatomy  of  male  Ruislip  dwellers.  In  1968  the 
Leicester  Museums  adopted  a  similar  technique  to 
body  forth  the  'Victorian  Vision  of  Italy',  garnering 
many  representations  of  Dante,  Renaissance  courts,  the 
death  of  Raphael  and  so  on,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
collective  notion  of  Italy  in  the  vast  pantechnicon  or 
lumber-room  of  the  Victorian  imagination. 

In  this  special  issue  we  have  tried  to  represent  the 
reality  of  Sicilian  art  and  civilization;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
try  and  rid  ourselves  first  of  what  might  be  called  the 
'vision  of  Sicily'  -  that  phantasmagoric  set  of  images 
which  each  of  us  will  have  acquired  through  brushes 
with  Sicily  in  art  and  literature.  Even  when  confronted 
by  the  reality,  we  may  find  these  beguiling  a  prioris 
difficult  to  dislodge  and  dispel  -  like  the  French  experts 
on  Matisse  who  got  so  used  to  seeing  and  passing 
Elmyr  de  Hory's  Matisse  fakes,  that  they  built  up  a 
wrong  set  of  canons  and  so  rejected  a  real  Matisse  as  a 
fake. 

The  a  prioris  acquired  in  childhood  are  especially 


difficult  to  dislodge.  How  many  children  grew  uj 
believing  in  heroic  swashbuckling  Cavaliers  and  dull 
brutish  Roundheads  through  familiarity  with  painting! 
such  as  Yeames's  And  When  Did  You  Last  See  Yow 
Father?  Many  American  and  English  children  were 
brought  up  on  picturesque  legends  of  the  kind  versifier 
by  Longfellow  in  his  'King  Robert  of  Sicily',  the  over- 
weening monarch  converted  to  humility  when  ar| 
angel  turned  him  for  a  time  into  a  court  jester.  The} 
illustrations  below  are  from  an  edition  of  the  poertf 
published  by  Raphael  Tuck  in  1893. 

Because,  as  Goethe  said,  so  many  radii  of  history 
meet  in  Sicily,  the  vision  of  Sicily  has  many  ingredients  i 
The  classical  ingredient  is  seen  at  its  most  debased  id 
Reveille's  comparison  of  a  modern  pin-up  with  the; 
'bikini  girl'  of  the  Piazza  Armerina  mosaics  and  at  it; 
most  delicate  in  Leonard  Woolf 's  comparison  of  hi:| 
wife's  beauty  with  the  Temple  of  Segesta: 

Their  (Virginia  and  Vanessa  Stephens's)  beauty  literally 
took  one's  breath  away,  for  suddenly  seeing  them  one 
stopped  astonished  and  everything  including  one's 
breathing  for  one  second  also  stopped . . .  It  was 
impossible  jor  a  man  not  to  fall  in  love  with  them,  and  I 
think  that  I  did  at  once.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  at  that  time  they  seemed  to  be  so  formidably  aloof 
and  reserved  that  it  was  rather  like  falling  in  love  with 
Rembrandt's  picture  of  his  wife,  Velasquez's  picture  of  an\ 
infanta,  or  the  lovely  temple  oj  Segesta. 


> 
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len  there  is  the  mediaeval  strand,  revived  in  Long- 
Slow' s  poem,  in  two  fine  modern  books  on  the 
bilian  Vespers  (by  Sir  Steven  Runciman  and  Sir 
chard  Southern)  and  by  Verdi's  not  altogether  happy 
■era  on  the  same  subject  (1855),  of  which  Sir  Steven 
inciman  has  written : 

It  was  commissioned  for  a  gala  performance  at  Paris;  and 
it  offended  Verdi  and  die  Italians  because  the  traditional 
hero  oj  the  I  'espers,  John  of  Procida,  appeared  as  a  sly 
and  unprincipled  intriguer,  the  Sicilians  because  they 
were  treated  as  both  cruel  and  cowardly,  the  Austrians 
because  it  dealt  with  a  rising  of  Italians  against  an 
occupying  power,  and  the  French  because  the  climax  of 
the  play  u>as  a  deserved  massacre  of  their  compatriots. 

ediaeval  Sicily  is  also  remembered  in  the  bastard 
•naissancc  architecture  of  one  of  London's  most 
lightful  streets,  Sicilian  Avenue  (see  below). 
There  is  the  aristocratic  tradition  immortalized  in 
mpedusa's  The  Leopard,  and  the  heroic  romanticism 
the  Risorgimento  movement,  also  marvellously 
jght  in  the  same  novel;  the  folk  tradition,  which  has 
mined  a  constant  in  all  the  Mediterranean  cross- 
:edings  of  Sicily,  and  which  gave  us  Mascagni's 
walleria  Rusticana  (1890)  and  notable  short  stories  by 
■andello,  including  Tonight  We  Improvise,  brilliantly 
ged  as  drama  by  Keith  Michell  at  the  Chichester 
stival  Theatre  last  year.  All  this  is  potently  overlaid 


for  the  present  generation  by  the  Mafia  tradition  as 
displayed  in  the  film  The  Godfather. 

As  those  who  attend  The  Connoisseur  Palermo  Fes- 
tival next  January  will  discover,  the  vision  of  Sicily  is 
closer  to  the  reality  than  are  the  myths  and  masks  of 
other  lands.  The  Mafia's  activities  do  not  impinge  on 
the  foreign  visitor;  all  the  same,  after  visiting  the 
glorious  mosaics  of  Piazza  Armerina,  and  viewing  I 
them  as  art  or  archaeological  relics,  it  is  disconcerting 
to  read,  in  Norman  Lewis's  The  Honoured  Society:  'The 
Seventh  Army  .  .  .  carried  out  a  wide  encircling  move- 
ment through  Gela,  Piazza  Armerina,  Nicosia,  Mis- 
tretta,  and  Santo  Stefano  -  all  of  them  notorious  as 
Mafia  towns'.  Again,  the  museum  wall  becomes  almost 
a  superfluous  barrier  when  one  discovers  that  the 
gaudy  folk  puppets  inside  the  Museo  Pitre  (folk 
museum)  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
sold  in  the  shops  opposite  the  cathedral;  or  that  a 
reconstructed  herdsman's  bothie  in  the  museum  is 
identical  to  one  still  in  use  in  the  fields.  The  museum 
also  houses  a  coach  painted  with  the  Lampedusa  arms 
and  in  its  grounds  is  the  charming  chinoiserie  pavilion 
(below)  in  which  Lord  Nelson  stayed  with  Lady 
Hamilton.  Nothing  lives  up  to  its  legend  better  than 
the  classical  architecture  of  Segesta  and  Selinunte  -  or 
the  mosaics  of  Armerina,  which  can  still  inspire  a 
passionate  historical  reverie  such  as  the  mystical 
Goethean  interpretation  by  Dr.  Schuster  in  this  issue. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SICILY 


John  Julius  Norwich 


In  this  introduction  to  our  Sicily  issue,  Lord  Norwich  insists  that  Sicily  is  not  just  an o the 
off-shore  island',  a  mere  extension  of  Italy.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  European  civil 
lisation.  It  had  a  golden  age  as  a  Greek  colony;  it  'lay  like  a  fallow  field'  under  a  succession 
of  conquerors;  it  fell  to  the  Saracens  ('In  Sicily,  Islam  is  never  far  away');  its  heterogeneouf 
elements  were  welded  by  the  Normans  into  a  single  nation,  and  the  principle  of  toleration' 
was  established;  even  in  its  degringolade  it  could  breed  a  great  Renaissance  artist  such  a| 
Antonello  da  Messina.  The  microcosm  of  European  history  'remains  within  the  scale  anc 
measure  of  humanity.  .  .  There  is  magnificence,  but  no  monstrosity'. 


The  island  of  Sicily  is  the  largest  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  stepping-stone  between  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  link  between  the  Latin  world, 
the  Greek  and  the  Arab,  at  once  a  stronghold  and  a 
bridgehead,  a  crossroads  and  a  clearing-house,  it  has 
been  fought  over  and  occupied  in  turn  by  all  the  great 
powers  that  have  at  various  times  striven  to  extend 
their  dominion  across  the  Middle  Sea.  It  has  belonged 
to  them  all  -  and  yet  has  properly  been  part  of  none; 
for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  conquerors  have 
endowed  it  with  a  kaleidoscopic  heritage  of  experience 
which  can  never  allow  it  to  become  completely 
assimilated.  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Ro- 
mans, Goths,  Byzantines,  Arabs,  Normans,  Germans, 
French,  Spaniards,  Austrians  and  even  the  English- all 
have  left  their  mark.  Still  today,  a  century  and  more 
after  Italian  unification,  the  greatest  mistake  that  can 
possibly  be  made  about  Sicily  is  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
simple  extension  of  the  peninsula  -  as  just  another  off- 

i.  Maniace  fortress,  Ortigia. 


shore  island.  At  first  the  temptation  is  great;  the  Strait  ] 
of  Messina,  only  a  couple  of  miles  across,  look  eveil 
narrower.  The  ferry-boat  takes  you  across  in  twentj 
minutes.  And  yet,  the  moment  you  step  down  th$ 
gangway,  you  are  conscious  of  a  difference.  ThJ 
language  is  the  same  -  more  or  less  -  as  are  the  build  I 
ings,  the  food,  and  the  merchandise  in  the  shops;  buj 
the  atmosphere  has  changed,  and  the  longer  yoi 
remain  the  more  you  are  aware  that  you  have  left  thf 
mainland  of  Italy  behind  you. 

Sicily  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  whole  history  o 
European  civilisation  is  reflected.  In  the  fifth  anc 
fourth  centuries  bc,  as  the  remaining  temples  a 
Agrigento,  Sclinunte  and  Segesta  still  testify,  th<; 
island  was  a  flourishing  Greek  colony,  the  home  c 
poets  such  as  Stesichorus  of  Himera  (whom  the  Godii 
struck  blind  for  composing  invectives  against  Heler 
of  Troy)  and  philosophers  such  as  Empedocles,  whe 
first  advanced  the  theory  of  the  four  elements  -  earth 
air,  fire  and  water.  But  the  golden  age  did  not  last  long] 
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icily  fell  to  a  succession  of  conquerors  under  whom 
.tr  the  next  twelve  centuries  she  lay  like  a  tallow  field, 
ntil,  in  827,  the  Saracens  swept  across  from  North 
vfrica  and  raised  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  over 
'alcrmo.  In  some  ways  their  conquest  was  no  bad 
ning.  They  brought  with  them  a  whole  new  system 
f  agriculture,  based  on  terracing  and  syphon  aque- 
ucts  for  irrigation.  They  introduced  cotton  and 
apyrus,  date-palms  and  citrus,  and  enough  sugar  cane 
j  make  possible,  within  a  very  few  years,  a  substantial 
xport  trade. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  a  millennium,  Sicily  was  no 
mger  a  colony;  and,  as  the  years  went  by,  Palermo 
ecame  one  of  the  great  commercial  and  cultural 
.-ntres  of  the  Moslem  world.  It  boasted  no  fewer  than 
nee  hundred  mosques,  in  the  largest  of  which, 
>rmerly  a  Christian  church,  were  said  to  be  preserved 
le  mortal  remains  of  Aristotle.  There  were  markets 
nd  bazaars  swarming  with  merchants  from  three 
ontinents.  Christians,  Moslems  and  Jews,  streets  of 
raftsmen  and  artisans  and  probably  the  earliest  papcr- 
lill  in  Europe.  The  whole  city,  sheltering  some 
uarter  of  a  million  inhabitants,  was  surrounded  by 
arks  and  pleasure-gardens,  murmurous  with  fountains 
nd  running  streams.  One  thing  only  was  lacking.  The 
aracens  proved  totally  unable  to  give  Sicily  political 
ohesion.  Relations  between  the  great  Emirs  of 
'alcrmo  and  Syracuse,  Catania,  Enna  and  Trapani, 
irere  more  often  than  not  openly  hostile;  and  they 
/ere  to  pay  dearly  for  their  disunity  when,  half-way 
iirough  the  eleventh  century,  their  island  was  invaded 
y  the  bravest  and  most  tautly-disciplined  fighters  of 
lie  civilised  world. 
The  ultimate  achievement  of  the  Norman  con- 
uerors  -  above  all  of  King  Roger  11  (1130-54)  -  was  to 
vield  all  the  disparate  elements  of  the  most  hetcro- 
;eneous  corner  of  Europe  into  a  single  nation.  They 
ucceeded  because  they  realised  from  the  start  that 
uch  a  nation  could  be  founded  on  one  principle  only: 
hat  of  tolerance.  This  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole 
difice  of  Norman  Sicily,  and  tins  is  the  key  to  any 
rue  understanding  of  it  today.  The  defeated  Saracens 
[vere  guaranteed  the  freedom  to  practise  their  religion 
nd  to  apply  their  law;  Arabic  was  declared  an  official 
uiguage,  on  equal  footing  with  Latin,  Greek  and 
Gorman  French ;  Arab  counsellors  and  secretaries  took 
heir  places  in  the  central  administration;  even  the 
Vrabic  title  of  Emir  was  preserved  -  ultimately,  in  the 
nore  familiar  guise  of  admiral,  to  spread  to  virtually  all 
he  languages  of  the  western  world. 

Without  being  deep  or  original  thinkers  themselves, 
he  Normans  possessed  a  natural  gift  of  discrimination; 
nd  just  as  in  Normandy,  two  centuries  before,  the 
ough  Scandinavian  Vikings  had  effortlessly  appro- 
mated  the  language,  religion  and  customs  of  their 
dopted  homeland,  their  successors  now  looked  at  all 
hat  was  best  in  the  two  great  Mediterranean  civilisa- 
ions  they  saw  around  them,  the  Islamic  and  the 


2.  The  interior  of  the  Palatine  chapel  in  Palermo. 

3.  King  Roger  11  crowned  by  the  Saviour, 
mosaic.  Church  of  the  Martorana,  Palermo. 
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4.  Eleonora  of 
Aragon,  attributed  to 
the  late  fifteenth- 
century  sculptor 
Francesco  Laurana. 
Galleria  Nazionale 
della  Sicilia,  Palermo. 


Byzantine,  fused  them  with  their  own  northern  tradi- 
tions, and  produced  a  culture  that  was  at  once  exem- 
plary and  unique.  Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  this 
culture  is  the  little  church  of  S.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti, 
built  by  Roger  in  1 142  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  mosque. 
It  is  now  empty  and  deconsecrated ;  no  matter  for  its 
fascination  lies  in  its  exterior.  Of  all  the  Norman 
churches  in  Sicily  it  is  the  most  characteristic  and  the 
most  striking,  its  five  vermilion  domes  bursting  out 
like  gigantic  pomegranates  from  the  surrounding 
greenery  in  almost  audible  testimony  to  the  Arab 
craftsmen  who  built  them.  A  few  yards  to  the  north- 
west there  stands  a  tiny  open  cloister,  with  gently 
poised  arcading  supported  on  pairs  of  slender  columns, 
built  half  a  century  later  than  the  church  and  in  perfect 
contrast  to  it.  Sitting  there  on  a  hot  afternoon,  looking 
up  now  at  the  soaring  austerity  of  the  royal  palace, 
now  at  the  aggressively  baroque  campanile  of  S. 
Giorgio  in  Kemonia,  yet  always  aware  of  those 
bulbous  oriental  cupolas  half-hidden  behind  the  palm- 
trees,  one  feels  that  in  Sicily  Islam  is  never  far  away. 

Here  at  S.  Giovanni  the  confrontation  between 
Moslem  East  and  Latin  West  is  so  striking  that  the 
visitor  tends  to  forget  the  third  essential  strand  that 
made  Norman  Sicily  what  it  was.  The  Greeks  played 
a  vital  part  in  the  building  of  the  new  nation.  They 
kept  the  balance  between  Christian  and  Moslem  and, 
as  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  provided  Roger 
with  a  valuable  bargaining  counter  in  his  dealings  with 
Rome.  Above  all  they  produced  a  brilliant  series  of 

5.  The  Cathedral  at  Cefalu,  begun  by  Roger  11  in  113 1. 


Admiral/Prime  Ministers,  the  most  brilliant  of  the:' 
being  additionally  responsible  for  the  sublimest  legac 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  whole  island. 

Outside,  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Ammiraglio 
commonly  known  as  the  Martorana  -  has  little  left  1 
offer.  In  contrast  to  its  neighbour  S.  Cataldo,  who: 
three  heavy  cupolas  unmistakably  if  somewh 
congestedly  proclaim  it  as  Siculo-Norman,  this  jew 
of  all  Sicilian  churches  -  as  opposed  to  cathedrals  0 
chapels  -  has  been  decked  out  in  lugubrious  baroqu 
Only  the  romanesque  campanile,  domeless  since  a 
earthquake  in  1726,  remains  to  beckon  the  visitc 
within.  There  too  all  is  not  as  it  was.  The  easier 
extremity  is  lost,  the  western  ought  never  to  hav 
occurred.  But  miraculously,  between  the  two,  the  olf 
church  has  been  preserved,  looking  still  much  as  it  dip 
when  its  founder,  George  of  Antioch,  endowed  it  if 
1 143.  The  mosaics,  its  chief  glory,  were  all  the  work  c 
a  single  team  of  superb  artists  and  craftsmen  importe 
by  Roger  from  Constantinople  and  working  in  Sicili 
in  the  1140s  and  1150s.  Only  in  the  cupola  do  thei 
seem  faintly  disappointing:  the  Pantocrator  has  lo;' 
much  of  the  majesty  he  shows  in  the  Palatine  Chape 
to  say  nothing  of  Monreale  or  Cefalu,  and  the  foul 
stooping  archangels  have  been  stylised  to  the  point  c 
distortion.  But  drop  your  eyes  to  the  supporting  wall.': 
Look  east  to  the  Annunciation,  with  Gabriel  in 
slanting  swirl  of  movement,  Mary  serene  with  he 
spindle  as  the  holy  dove  flutters  towards  her.  Looli 
west  to  the  Presentation,  the  outstretched  arms  of  th| 
infant  Christ  on  one  side  and  those  of  St.  Simeon  on  th 
other  bridging  the  entrance  to  the  nave  as  perfectly  a: 
does  die  great  arch  they  frame.  Within  its  vault 
Christ  is  born,  and,  opposite,  the  Virgin  dies  -  her  soul 
like  yet  another  swaddled  child,  being  carried  reverent 
ly  heavenwards  by  her  son. 

Before  leaving  this  magic  place,  running  the  gauntle 
of  those  simpering  cherubs  and  marzipan  madonna 
that  mark  the  real  dark  ages  of  European  religious  art 
pause  at  the  west-facing  wall  on  the  north  side  of  th 
nave  near  the  entrance.  There,  in  what  was  probabb 
the  narthex  of  the  original  building,  you  will  find  thi« 
dedication  mosaic,  with  the  founder-admiral  prostrat); 
ing  himself  orientally  before  the  Virgin.  His  body  ha 
been  ruined  by  a  clumsy  restoration  which  has  givei 
him  the  appearance  of  a  tortoise;  but  the  head  i 
original,  and  almost  the  entire  figure  of  the  Virgin  ha 
come  down  to  us  unscathed.  Across  the  nave,  in  th< 
corresponding  space  on  the  southern  wall,  is  th< 
Martorana's  last  treasure  -  a  mosaic  portrait  of  Kinj 
Roger  himself  being  crowned  by  Christ.  A  pureh 
Byzantine  figure,  he  is  dressed  like  the  Emperors  it 
dalmatic  and  stole,  his  crown  with  jewelled  pendant 
also  in  the  manner  of  Constantinople ;  even  his  arms  an 
raised  from  the  elbows  in  the  Greek  attitude  of  prayer 
Above  his  head,  great  black  letters  stride  across  th< 
gold:  rogerios  rex,  they  read;  but  the  letters  them- 
selves are  Greek.  The  simple  fact  of  the  transliteratior 


Antonello  (da  Messina  Gagini). 

;ad  of  a  youth, 

rly  sixteenth  century. 

illtria  Sazionale  della  Sicilia,  Palermo. 

raehow  breathes  the  whole  spirit  of  Norman  Sicily. 
In  truth,  Roger  had  no  love  for  Byzantium;  but  both 
s  upbringing  and  the  oriental  atmosphere  in  which 
:  lived  inclined  him  towards  the  oriental  concept  of 
onarchy  -  a  mystically-tinged  absolutism  in  which 
e  monarch,  as  God's  Viceroy,  lived  remote  and 
;vated  from  his  subjects,  in  a  magnificence  that  re- 
•cted  his  intermediate  position  between  earth  and 
•aven.  The  art  of  Norman  Sicily  was  therefore  above 

a  palace  art;  and  it  is  fitting  that  its  brightest  jewel 
ould  be  the  Palatine  Chapel,  'le  plus  surpreuant  bijou 
ligieux  reve  par  la  pensee  humaine' ,  as  Maupassant 
scribed  it.  Begun  in  1129  and  consecrated  in  1140, 
shows  us,  better  than  any  other  building,  the  Siculo- 
orman  political  miracle  translated  into  artistic 
rms,  a  seemingly  effortless  fusion  of  all  that  was 
st  in  the  Latin,  Byzantine  and  Islamic  traditions. 

essence  its  form  is  that  of  the  traditional  western 
silica;  western  too,  though  murmuring  of  the 
>uth,  is  the  inlaid  marble  of  the  floor,  lower  walls 
.d  pulpit.  But  nearly  all  the  mosaics  with  which  the 
hole  chapel  glows  gold  are  once  again  the  finest, 
irest  Byzantine;  and  they  are  topped  by  what  must 
rely  be  the  most  extraordinary  covering  to  any 
hristian  church  in  the  world  -  a  stalactite  ceiling  of 
ood  in  the  classical  Islamic  style  of  which  Damascus 

Cordova  might  have  been  proud,  all  intricately 
coratcd  with  the  earliest  datable  group  of  Arabic 
intings  -  and  figurative  paintings  at  that  -  in 
istence. 

And  yet,  if  I  were  asked  to  single  out  the  greatest 
lgle  masterpiece  in  Norman  Sicily,  I  should  go  not 
Palermo,  nor  to  Monreale  -  where  six  and  a  half 
res  of  splendid  mosaic  testifies  to  the  continued 
)wering  of  the  tradition  through  the  reign  of  Roger's 
andson,  William  the  Good  -  but  to  Cefalu.  There 


one  of  the  most  beautifully  sited  cathedrals  in  Europe 
dominates  the  city  clustered  at  its  foot  and  the  great 
sweeping  curve  of  the  bay  below.  The  facade  of  this 
cathedral  speaks  purely  of  the  West;  but  inside,  the 
mood  changes.  Eye  and  mind  arc  dominated  by  one 
thing  only,  the  immense  mosaic  figure  of  Christ  that 
towers  over  the  eastern  apse.  Here  he  is  seen  as  the 
Pantocrator,  the  Ruler  of  All,  in  a  conception  that  is 
Byzantine  through  and  through,  and,  for  one  observer 
at  least,  the  most  sublime  vision  of  the  Saviour  to  be 
found  in  all  Christian  art. 

The  Norman  Kingdom  lasted  oidy  sixty-four  years; 
but  the  example  it  set  should  not  be  forgotten.  At  a 
time  when  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches  were 
hurling  anathemas  at  each  other  in  the  first  fury  of  their 
schism,  when  most  of  Europe  was  exhausting  and 
disgracing  itself  on  the  Crusades,  here  was  an  island  in 
which  all  races,  creeds  and  cultures  were  equally 
favoured. 

The  subsequent  story  of  Sicily,  first  under  the 
Angevins  and  later,  after  that  thirteenth-century  blood- 
bath known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  under  the  House  of 
Aragon,  makes  sad  reading.  The  island  began  its  long, 
unhappy  degringolade  under  an  endless  series  of  corrupt 
viceroys,  with  exploitation,  misery  and  oppression  the 
order  of  the  day.  To  English  eyes,  this  process  reached 
a  nadir  under  the  Spanish  Bourbon  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  a  repressive  and  fly-blown  monarchy  which 
could  not  survive  the  onslaught  of  Garibaldi  and  his 
thousand  volunteers  in  May,  i860.  Yet  the  arts  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  with  Antonello  da  Messina  dominat- 
ing the  quattrocento  and,  some  three  centuries  later,  the 
dazzling  virtuosity  of  the  sculptor  Giacomo  Serpotta 
and  the  baroque  architects  of  Palermo  and  the  southeast. 

Sicily  is  still  a  land  of  wild  and  rugged  beauty,  on 
which  even  the  worst  excesses  of  the  property- 
developers  -  and  Sicilian  jerry-building  must  be  among 
the  most  insensitive  in  the  world  -  have  had  little  effect. 
It  is  a  land,  too,  which  with  one  exception  still  remains 
within  the  scale  and  measure  of  humanity.  The 
mountains  are  high  but  not  towering,  the  valleys  deep 
but  not  unfathomable.  There  is  magnificence,  but  no 
monstrosity. 

The  one  exception  is  Etna,  the  most  fearsome  of 
European  volcanoes,  whose  menace  is  real  and  constant. 
But  Etna  too  belongs,  and  Sicily  would  be  a  diminished 
place  without  it.  The  Sicilians  are  a  curiously  disparate 
people,  ranging  from  the  freckly  redheads  in  whom 
one  is  tempted  to  recognise  descendants  of  the  Norman 
invaders  to  the  olive-skinned  fishermen  of  Trapani 
and  Mazara,  their  Arab  blood  still  apparently  un- 
diluted. Does  this  contrast,  I  wonder,  help  to  explain 
the  continued  popularity  of  the  puppet-theatres  of 
Catania  and  Palermo  where  the  old  battles  arc  nightly 
fought  between  stainless  Christian  Paladins  on  the  one 
hand  and  lustful  Saracens  on  the  other?  Even  so,  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Recotiquista  must  seem  like  yester- 
day to  a  people  that  witnessed  the  rape  of  Proserpine. 
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THE  MOSAIC 

OF  PIAZZA  ARMERINA 


l  'oik fried  Schuster 


TRANSLATED  BY  I).  Q.  STEPHENSON 


The  lord  of  the  villa 
I  his  bodyguard. 
cail  from 
e  Great  Hunt. 
Jctail  from 
e  Great  Hunt. 
The  sacrifice  to 
terns  Agrotera. 
tail  from 
e  Small  Hunt, 
lour  photography : 
ro  Scllerio. 


In  1787  Goethe  landed  in  Palermo.  He  wrote  in  his  diary  on  16  March:  'For  me  Sicily  looks 
towards  Asia  and  Africa,  and  to  be  standing  myself  on  that  wondrous  spot  whither  point  so 
many  radii  of  world  history  is  no  trivial  matter'.  On  13  April  he  wrote:  'Italy  without  Sicily 
evokes  no  image  at  all  in  the  mind:  here  is  the  key  to  all'. 

Goethe's  spiritual  experiences  in  Sicily  amounted  to  a  mystical  revelation.  Tn  the  different 
stages  of  Western  culture  evident  there  he  found  parallels  to  the  regions  of  his  own  mind. 
And  in  Part  n  of  his  great  drama,  he  makes  Faust,  the  very  type  of  modern  man  in  whom 
he  saw  reflected  his  own  life  and  experience,  set  foot  in  earlier  cultures  in  league  with  the 
powers  of  darkness.  Mephisto  had  procured  for  him  the  key  he  wanted,  and  he  could  enter 
the  classical  world  as  if  it  were  his  own.  The  whole  of  Goethe's  Sicilian  experience  came 
welling  up  in  his  mind.  Faust  finds  close  at  hand  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  antiquity, 
Helena,  whom  he  marries.  At  the  same  time  Goethe  describes  in  moving  poetry  a  scene, 
which  can  be  found  in  the  mosaics  of  Armerina,  in  which  sea  creatures,  Tritons  and  Nereids, 
the  daughters  of  Nereus,  dolphins  and  the  fabulous  creatures  of  Poseidon's  kingdom  play  in 
harmony;  and  Galataea  appears  in  her  scallop  coach. 

During  his  stay  in  Palermo  Goethe  still  felt  himself  to  be  a  Roman  in  the  classical  world 
that  belonged  to  him.  At  that  time,  of  course,  the  'Holy  Roman  Empire'  had  not  yet  col- 
lapsed. Born  as  he  was  at  Frankfurt  am  Main  in  1749,  he  had  several  times  witnessed  the 
election  and  coronation  of  a  Roman  emperor  in  his  own  town,  and  still  felt  the  reality  of  the 
Empire,  which  did  not  end  until  1806.  In  Sicily  Goethe  the  Roman  found  that  his  Hellenism 
had  become  a  key  to  his  inner  life.  To  Goethe  in  his  classical  guise  Lord  Byron  was  so  close 
in  spirit  that  he  made  him  the  son  of  Faust  and  Helena,  Euphorion,  who  through  his  love 
for  things  Greek  falls  to  his  death  as  the  drama  unfolds.  Sicily  was  a  revelation  for  Goethe; 
and  Goethe  has  become  a  revelation  for  Sicily:  in  1928  the  Sicilian  Leonardo  Grassi  declared: 
'Noi  troviamo  al  centro  di  noi  stessi  Goethe!'  (At  the  centre  of  ourselves  we  find  Goethe). 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  own  development  Goethe  had  an  experience  with  which  Sicily  will 
always  be  associated:  in  April  1787  he  wandered  in  the  public  botanical  garden  and  tried  to 
discover  the  'type-plane':  'I  tried  to  find  out  how  the  many  divergent  shapes  differed  from 
one  another;  and  every  time  I  discovered  that  they  were  more  similar  than  different .  .  .  My 
poetical  intention  was  frustrated;  the  garden  of  Alcinous  had  vanished  and  a  world  garden 
had  sprung  up  in  its  place'.  It  was  this  experience  of  Goethe's  which  inspired  the  Austrian 
Rudolf  Steiner  to  attempt  to  present  in  his  works  the  idea  of  the  'type-plant'. 

In  this  article  Dr.  Schuster  shows  how  the  mosaics  of  Piazza  Armerina,  perhaps  part  of  a 
villa  of  the  Emperor  Maximillian,  'evoke  classical  culture  in  all  its  prodigious  depth',  help  us 
'to  understand  the  reality  underlying  the  structure  of  Part  11  of  Goethe's  Faust' ',  and  serve  as  a 
parable  for  the  bringing  of  classical  culture  into  the  'new  world  garden'. 
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'f  you  arrive  in  Sicily  by  boat  from  Naples  and  sec 
Palermo  looming  out  of  die  dawn  as  your  first 
landfall,  the  bay  appears  like  a  mighty  scallop 
shell.  This  is  why  the  region  round  Palermo,  bounded 
by  rocky  heights  and  deep  sea,  is  called  'La  Conca 
d'Oro'  -  the  Golden  Shell.  Echoing  classical  mythol- 
ogy, it  suggests  a  setting  for  the  scallop  boat  of 
Galataea,  as  portrayed  by  Raphael,  in  which,  drawn  by 
dolphins  and  escorted  by  marine  creatures,  Beauty 
assumes  corporeal  form.  The  modern  port  may  disrupt 
this  vision;  but  the  vision  is  sustained  by  the  mosaics  of 
Piazza  Armerina,  hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  the 
island  and  reached  today  by  a  boldly  engineered 
motorway  running  from  Palermo,  by  way  of  Enna, 
the  highest  municipality  in  Sicily,  to  a  point  nearby  the 
mosaics. 

The  first  important  discoveries  at  Piazza  Armerina 
w  ere  made  in  1761,  and  further  excavations  were 
made  by  Sabatino  del  Muto  in  18 12,  when  several 
relics  were  dispersed  among  private  collectors.  In  1881 
the  Commune  of  Piazza  Armerina  decided  to  under- 
take more  extensive  excavations,  under  the  direction  of 
the  engineer  Pappalardo.  Gino  Gcntili  has  written: 
'When  the  pick  of  the  archaeologist  cut  its  way 
through  the  green  walnut  groves  that  pressed  round 
the  ruins  in  a  circle  of  thickets  and  revealed  .  .  . 
legendary  personages  in  mosaic  pictures  -  Theseus, 
Cerberus,  the  stag  and  horseman  of  the  Massacre  -  the 
event  was  extolled  as  a  miracle'.  Excavations  by  Paolo 
Orsi  in  1929  revealed  the  entire  surface  of  the  com- 
position, and  excavations  by  Giuseppe  Cultrera  be- 
tween 1935  and  1939  uncovered  more  sumptuous  poly- 
chrome mosaic  in  other  parts  of  the  villa.  But  the 
final  excavations  which  were  to  reveal  the  full  nature 
of  the  Imperial  construction  were  begun  by  Gino 
Gentili  in  1950.  The  mosaics  uncovered  at  Piazza 
Armerina  have  the  power  to  evoke  classical  culture  in 
all  its  prodigious  depth.  Dionysian  groupings  of  forms 
and  colours  are  controlled  by  an  Apollonian  sense  of 
measure.  We  begin  to  understand  the  reality  under- 
lying the  structure  of  Part  11  of  Goethe's  Faust,  and  also 
what  Fricdrich  Nietzsche  meant  in  The  Birth  of  Tragedy 
from  the  Spirit  of  Music  when  he  described  in  ardent 
words  the  Dionysian  and  Apollonian  principles  as 
natural  forces  active  in  dramatic  art  in  his  apology  for 
the  Wagnerian  music  drama.  (Richard  Wagner 
finished  Parsifal  in  Palermo.)  The  Dionysian  sense  of 
creative  passion  fuses  with  the  Apollonian  moderation 
imposed  by  a  rhythmic  pattern  in  the  mosaic  of 
Armerina. 

This  Roman  villa  in  the  heart  of  Sicily,  must,  to 
judge  by  the  grandeur  of  its  conception,  have  belonged 
to  a  man  in  a  position  oi  ower.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  it  dates  from  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Roman 
Empire  had  to  split  into  an  Eastern  and  Western  half. 
In  his  report  of  the  discovery  of  these  mosaics  Biagio 
Pace  tells  how,  as  long  ago  as  1654,  the  attention  of  a 
Jesuit  priest,  Paolo  Chiranda,  had  bcxa  attracted  by  the 


site  of  Piazza  Armerina,  for  Saracen  houses  (it  was  said) 
had  stood  there  and  quantities  of  Punic  coins  had  been 
found  on  the  site.  And  in  fact  Africa  has  never  been 
very  far  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Sicily,  just  as 
they  have  always  been  close  to  Rome  and  Asia.  During 
the  last  century  some  excavations  were  made  on  the 
site,  but  it  was  not  until  this  century  that  Paolo  Orsi 
met  with  more  success.  Finally  Pace  reports,  'it  was  my 
young  pupil  Dr.  Gino  Vinicio  Gentili  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  carry  the  discovery  through  to  its  full 
extent'.  In  1959  Gino  Vinicio  Gentili  brought  out  the 
comprehensive  work   La    Villa   Erculia   di  Piazza 

1.  The  apotheosis  of  Hercules,  detail. 
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mieriiia,  i  Mosaici  Figurati,  having  previously  pub- 
lied  a  number  of  papers  during  the  course  of  the 
cavations.  Biagio  Pace  has  made  clear  to  us  the 
vstic  character  of  the  mosaics,  whereas  Gino  Gentili 
s  revealed  the  vast  historical  background  against 
liich  they  were  executed. 

If  we  survey  the  wealth  ot  these  lively  figurations  in 
e  complex  layout  of  the  villa,  we  see  the  whole 
;tory  of  Western  development  laid  bare  before  our 
es.  Gentili  gave  it  the  name  'Villa  of  Hercules'  not 
ly  because  the  mosaics  depicting  this  demi-god  are 
me  of  the  most  beautiful  decorating  the  floors  of  the 

Nereids  and  Triton  with  sea  creatures,  detail  from  the  mosaic  Arion. 


rooms  but  also  because  they  offer  a  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  man  to  whom  this  fine  property  must  have 
belonged.  Since  there  is  no  trace  of  defensive  works  in 
this  quiet  countryside,  the  Pax  Romana  must  have  still 
held  sway  here,  although  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
date  suggested  for  the  erection  of  this  splendid  building 
at  the  foot  of  Monte  Mangone,  there  were  already 
signs  that  the  worldwide  Roman  empire  was  in  the 
process  of  dissolution.  We  shall  see  how,  on  the  very 
eve  of  these  upheavals,  this  villa  once  again  evoked  the 
glories  of  classical  antiquity  just  as  Christianity  and  the 
Germanic  peoples  were  about  to  appear  on  the  stage  of 
history. 


The  Hercules  mosaic  is  located  in.  a  room  of  its 
own  enclosed  by  three  apses.  Approaching  from  the 
entrance  we  find  the  apotheosis  of  Hercules  in  the  left 
apse.  One  is  struck  by  the  consummate  artistry  dis- 
played in  the  Michelangelesque  power  of  the  figure 
and  one  recognises  in  the  upward  turn  of  tbc  eyes  that 
profound  mystical  character  of  the  classical  world  in 
which  Christianity,  as  heralded  in  the  coloured  mosaic 
of  the  small  mausoleum  of  the  Galla  Placidia  in 
Ravenna,  was  to  immerse  itself.  This  Hercules  mani- 
fests in  all  its  purity  what  Goethe  makes  his  Faust  figure 
seek  in  the  classical  atmosphere  in  the  second  part  of 
his  drama.  Ornamentation  is  secondary  here,  what 
matters  is  the  mood  of  ritual  solemnity  issuing  from 
this  work  of  art.  In  the  second  apse  the  assault  of  the 
giants  on  Olympus  is  portrayed.  As  related  in  the 
legend,  the  sons  of  the  earth  want  to  overthrow  the 
realm  of  harmony.  The  gods  cannot  defend  themselves 
alone;  a  mortal  must  come  to  their  aid.  Hercules  is  the 
man  who  is  able  to  overcome  chaos.  The  mosaic 
depicts  five  giant  figures  who,  pierced  by  the  arrows 
of  Hercules  and  entwined  by  snakes,  plunge  to  their 
deaths.  The  formal  elements  of  this  mosaic  seem  to  be 
infused  with  colour  and  fill  the  semi-circle  of  the  apse 
in  a  harmonious  pattern.  In  this  assault  on  Olympus 
one  of  the  giants  has  been  stunned  by  Pallas  Athene, 
who  hurled  the  island  of  Sicily  at  him  before  he  was 
struck  by  the  arrow  of  the  demi-god.  This  is  a  signifi- 
cant element  of  the  legend.  In  the  third  apse,  the  lovely 
Ambrosiana  is  liberated  from  Lycurgus'  power  and 
youthful  forces  triumph  over  chaos  and  decay  in  the 
artistic  as  well  as  the  narrational  sense.  In  the  square 
between  the  apses  the  deeds  of  Hercules  arc  depicted 
all  together.  Subtle  colouring  and  rhythmically  pat- 
terned formal  elements  produce  a  lively  interplay. 

In  looking  at  the  other  rooms  and  their  mosaic  we 
find  designs  with  Dionysian  and  Apollonian  elements. 
The  Apollonian  lyre  entices  water  creatures  out  of  the 
depths  and  the  song  of  Orpheus  draws  all  creatures  to 
him.  Here  we  sec  the  circle  of  figures  familiar  to  us 
from  the  scenes  in  Part  n  of  Faust.  It  is  as  if,  by  control- 
ling elemental  forces  through  its  rhythmic  measure, 
the  music  of  strings  and  songs  can  establish  a  new  and 
harmonious  order  among  living  things  just  as  Goethe, 
in  a  mystical  experience  in  the  botanical  garden  at 
Palermo,  sought  to  subsume  the  manifold  forms  of 
plants  under  one  idea.  The  important  mosaic  of  the 
'Great  Hunt'  is  likewise  imbued  with  classical  philoso- 
phy and  understandable  in  its  terms.  A  lovely  African 
divinity  is  enthroned  in  the  apse  of  the  corridor  and 
the  sphinx-like  figure  of  a  winged  monster  surveys  the 
events  in  which  man  seeks  to  overcome  the  animal 
world.  Plant  forms,  animals,  and  men  make  up  the 
complete  picture  and  never  clash  artistically.  Here,  too, 
we  find  the  figure  which  is  assumed  to  represent  the 
owner  of  the  villa.  In  another  corridor  there  is  a 
chariot  race,  probably  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  with  the 
three  temples  of  Roma,  Jupiter,  and  Hercules  seemingly 


suspended  in  the  background.  One  room  is  set  aside 
for  music,  probably  as  a  symbol  that,  as  Cicero  des- 
cribes in  his  Dream  of  Scipio,  the  origin  of  Rome  must 
also  have  derived  from  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

In  his  work  on  the  excavations  of  the  mosaics  at 
Piazza  Armerina,  Gino  Gentili  reveals  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  the  West  which  may  be  of  topical  interest  at 
present.  For  this  was  the  time  when  our  universal 
order  was  first  divided  into  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
half.  The  Emperor  Diocletian  realised  that  the  Roman 
empire  could  no  longer  be  governed  from  a  single 
centre.  Hence  there  were  to  be  two  Augusti  and  two 
Caesars,  who  would  rule  in  the  East  and  the  West.To 
allow  this  tetrarchy  to  become  a  reality  he  abdicated 
and  called  upon  his  fellow  Augustus,  Maximian,  to  do 
likewise.  Diocletian  adopted  the  surname  of  Jupiter 
and  Maximian  that  of  Hercules.  This  fits  in  with  the 
three  temples  depicted  in  the  apse  of  the  chariot  race, 
identified  as  those  of  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Roma. 
Now  it  is  a  known  fact  that  Diocletian  had  a  palace 
built  at  Spalato  to  which  he  withdrew  after  abdicating. 
Maximian's  place  of  retirement,  however,  has  never 
been  located.  It  is  tempting  to  suppose  that  this 
magnificent  villa  of  Piazza  Armerina  was  Maximian's, 
for  here  the  classical  world  re-emerged  with  all  its 
artistic  genius  unimpaired.  If  this  supposition  is  correct, 
then,  with  its  days  as  an  effective  political  unit 
over,  the  fate  of  the  divided  Roman  empire  must  have 
been  reflected  in  the  classical  splendour  of  these 
mosaics  once  more  before  its  vigour  began  to  fail. 
This  failure  is  already  presaged  in  the  mosaic  of  the  ten 
maidens,  where  the  creative  forccfulness  of  the  other 
mosaics  is  conspicuously  absent.  As  Gentili  shows,  the 
Triumph  of  Hercules  is  an  expression  of  Maximian's 
jubilation  when  his  Caesar,  Constantine,  resubjugated 
Britain  for  him,  although  the  great  soldier  was  later  to 
be  the  instrument  of  his  downfall.  In  312  Constantine, 
who  had  returned  from  York  to  Rome,  defeated 
Maximian's  son  Maxentius  at  the  battle  of  the  Milvian 
bridge  under  the  banner  of  Christianity.  And  sub- 
sequently the  Villa  of  Piazza  Armerina  must  have  been 
swallowed  up  in  the  welter  of  events. 

Seen  against  the  background  of  Goethe's  Sicilian 
experience,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  bringing  of 
classical  culture  into  the  'new  world  garden',  the 
importance  of  the  mosaic  as  a  re-assertion  of  the 
classical  world  in  the  style  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
becomes  more  apparent.  The  battle  for  the  West  is 
fought  before  our  eyes,  and  as  the  legend  of  Hercules 
tells,  Pallas  Athene  hurls  the  island  of  Sicily  at  the 
advancing  giant,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  chaos,  so 
that  Hercules  can  then  overcome  him  with  his  human 
strcmnh.  This  victory  of  the  forces  of  the  West  is  the 
secret  of  the  Villa  Armerina  in  the  heart  of  Sicily,  the 
Sicily  of  which  Goethe  the  Roman  wrote:  'Italy  with- 
out Sicily  evokes  no  image  at  all  in  the  mind:  here  is 
the  key  to  all . . .'. 
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FROM  GOTHIC  TO  RENAISSANCE 

Anthony  Blunt 


Sir  Anthony  Blunt,  whose  book  on  the  baroque  architecture  of  Sicily  was  published  in  1968, 
here  discusses  the  somewhat  neglected  transitional  period  between  the  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance styles.  As  the  two  styles  struggled  for  supremacy,  a  tension  was  created  which  gave  a 
new  vigour  to  Sicilian  architecture. 


IN  any  part  of  Europe  where  there  was  a  strong  and 
active  tradition  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages  the  process  of  assimilating  the  new 
style  which  we  call  that  of  the  Renaissance  was  long 
and  often  painful.  The  ideals  of  the  two  cultures  and 
the  structural  methods  of  the  two  styles  of  architecture 
were  so  different  that  any  kind  of  synthesis  was 
difficult  to  create;  but  the  force  of  the  new  ideas  was  so 
great  -  and  was  often  pressed  on  architects  by  their 
patrons  with  such  authority  -  that  a  solution  to  the 
problem  had  to  be  found.  The  result  in  most  cases  is  a 
hybrid  style  in  which  elements  of  the  two  manners  are 
combined  without  being  in  any  real  sense  fused;  but 
though  the  buildings  produced  in  these  transitional 
stages  are  frequently  awkward  and  inconsistent,  they 
often  have  a  certain  vigour  and  freshness  which 
perhaps  springs  from  the  very  difficulty  of  the  problem 
facing  the  architects  who  created  them. 

Basically  the  process  of  assimilation  was  the  same 
everywhere.  First  came  the  importation  of  works  of 
art  by  Italian  artists  from  the  major  centres,  usually 
Tuscany  or  Lombardy  -  paintings,  sculptures  or  small 
works  of  architecture,  such  as  fountains.  This  was 
often  followed  by  the  importation  of  the  artists  them- 
selves or  their  less  skilled  colleagues  who  found  it 
difficult  to  get  work  in  their  native  cities.  These  artists 
would  probably  be  employed  on  the  decoration  of 
buildings  designed  by  local  architects  in  a  late  Gothic 
style,  to  which  their  ornament  would  be  applied  with 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  success.  At  the  next  stage 
local  artists  would  begin  to  imitate  the  visiting  Italian 
artists,  at  first  crudely  and  then  probably  with  increas- 
ing proficiency,  till  they  evolved  a  new  style  of 
decoration  which  was  a  synthesis  of  the  Italian  manner 
and  the  local  traditions  and  was  better  suited  than  the 
work  of  their  predecessors  to  the  buildings  which  it  had 
to  decorate.  In  some  countries,  but  by  no  means  all, 
this  stage  was  followed  by  another  in  which  local 
architects  absorbed  the  new  manner,  probably  by 
actually  visiting  Italy,  and  created  a  new  style  which 
could  be  described  as  a  local  type  of  Renaissance 
architecture. 


This  process  is  perhaps  most  clearly  demonstrated  in 
France.  First  came  the  introduction  of  works  of  art  and 
individual  artists  by  Charles  vm  and  Louis  xn;  then 
followed  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  decorators  by 
Francois  1  at  Blois  and  by  Cardinal  Amboise  at  Gaillon, 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Style  Francois  1,  and  the 
building  of  the  great  chateaux  of  the  Loire  valley;  and 
finally  the  evolution  of  a  truly  French  Renaissance  style 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  develop- 
ment in  France  was  however  exceptional  in  two  res- 
pects. The  Italian  artists  summoned  by  Francois  1,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rosso  and  Primaticcio,  established  at 
Fontainebleau  a  school  which  not  only  invented  a  new 
manner  of  decoration,  but  influenced  methods  of 
decoration  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Secondly 
the  great  French  artists  of  the  middle  of  the  century  - 
Philibert  de  l'Orme  and  Pierre  Lescot  in  architecture, 
and  Jean  Goujon  in  sculpture  -  were  among  the  few 
outside  Italy  to  create  works  which  can  be  said  fully  to 
embody  the  ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  There  is  no 
parallel  for  tins  movement  in  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries  or  England  -  Inigo  Jones  is  a  different  and 
later  phenomenon,  and  in  Spain  only  Pedro  Machuca's 
Palace  of  Charles  v  at  Granada  can  claim  a  similar 
position. 

But  if  the  general  outlines  of  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion were  the  same  in  all  areas  the  details  varied 
according  to  local  conditions.  In  England  the  arrival  in 
1512  of  a  major  Italian  sculptor,  Pietro  Torrigiano,  to 
make  the  tomb  of  Henry  vn  had  almost  no  effect  on 
local  art  -  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  arrival  of 
Leonardo  in  France  -  whereas  a  genuinely  Italianate 
style  of  decoration  was  spread  over  the  south  of 
England  by  decorative  sculptors  trained  in  the  atelier 
founded  by  Cardinal  Amboise  at  Gaillon  who  im- 
ported a  sort  of  'predigested'  northern  Renaissance 
decoration.  In  Bavaria  Duke  William  introduced  a 
whole  team  of  Italian  architects  and  decorators  from 
Mantua  to  create  a  German  Palazzo  del  Te  at  Landshut, 
but  the  result  was  a  second-rate  building  which  had  no 
progeny. 

The  problem  of  assimilating  Renaissance  ideas  was 
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not  however  confined  to  areas  outside  Italy.  Florence 
was  the  creator  of  these  ideas  and  many  other  Italian 
cities  found  them  almost  as  difficult  to  absorb  as  did  the 
countries  north  of  the  Alps.  In  many  cities  of  northern 
Italy  -  notably  Milan,  Verona  and  Venice  -  Gothic 
continued  to  be  a  real  force  in  architecture  till  well  into 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  south  of  Italy  the  problem 
takes  on  various  different  forms.  In  Naples  the  new 
manner  was  immediately  and  suddenly  triumphant, 
mainly  for  political  reasons.  After  his  capture  of  Naples 
in  1442  and  his  establishment  as  King,  Alfonso  1 
declared  himself  immediately  a  partisan  of  the  new 
manner  and  it  would  have  been  almost  an  act  of  dis- 
loyalty, an  indication  of  support  for  displaced  Ange- 
vins,  for  a  private  patron  to  have  opted  for  the 
French  Gothic  style.  The  result  was  a  situation 
apparently  unique  in  the  history  of  the  period:  the 
sudden  elimination  of  Gothic  and  its  replacement  by  a 
Renaissance  style  imported  from  central  Italy.  Naples 
is  one  of  the  few  Italian  cities  where  the  'hybrid'  style 
hardly  exists.1 

In  Sicily  the  battle  was  long  and  complicated.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  a  strong 
Gothic  tradition  of  architecture,  or  rather  several  such 
traditions,  because  though  all  the  architecture  of  the 
time  in  the  island  was  ultimately  of  Spanish  origin  -  as 
would  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Sicily  was 

i.  Window  of  the  Archbishop's  Palace  in  Palermo. 


2.  The  south  porch  of  Palermo  cathedral. 

under  direct  Aragonese  rule  -  it  took  on  different 
forms  in  the  different  parts  of  the  island.  In  Palermo, 
which  as  the  capital  was  no  doubt  in  closer  contact 
with  Barcelona  than  other  towns,  the  style  was 
orthodox  Catalan,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  flamboyant 
window  added  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  by  Arch- 
bishop Simone  di  Bologna  between  1458  and  1462 
(No.  1)  or  the  south  porch  of  the  cathedral  started  by 
the  same  patron  and  finished  by  his  successor  (No.  2). 
In  Syracuse  the  style  was  marked  by  extremely  rich 
fretted  detail  almost  like  lace,  sometimes  with  traces  of 
Arab  influence,  as  in  the  window  on  the  Porta  Marina 
(No.  3),  in  other  cases  with  almost  naturalistic  carving 
of  foliage,  as  in  a  niche  in  the  Palazzo  Bellomo  (No.  4). 

During  the  1460s  two  artists  working  in  a  mature 
Renaissance  style  arrived  in  Palermo.  Francesco 
Laurana,  who  had  previously  been  working  tor 

3.  Architectural  detail  on  the  Porto  Marina,  Syracuse. 
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.  Architectural  detail  from  the  Palazzo  Bcllomo,  Syracuse. 

Vlfonsoi  in  Naples,  spent  at  least  four  years,  1467-1471, 
a  the  city  and  was  responsible  for  one  major  work,  the 
rch  to  the  Cappclla  Mastrantonio  in  the  church  of  S. 
:ranccsco  d'Assisi.  However,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
.reas  where  Gothic  predominated,  his  style  was  too 
dvanced  to  take  root  and  the  new  manner  was 
ffectively  introduced  by  the  much  inferior  sculptor- 
xchitect,  Domenico  Gagini  (or  Gaggini)  who  came 
rom  lake  Como  and  was  trained  in  Genoa.  He  settled 
a  Palermo,  where  he  died  in  1492,  and  founded  a 
lynasty  of  craftsmen  who  dominated  the  whole 
rtistic  production  of  Sicily  during  the  next  century 
.nd  were  still  active  in  the  first  decades  of  the  seven- 
eenth  century. 

Among  Domenico  Gagini  s  first  documented  works 
s  the  door  to  the  mediaeval  church  of  S.  Agostino, 
probably  made  about  1470  (No.  5)  which  exactly  illus- 
rates  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  in  Sicily.  The  design  is  a  competent 
version  of  the  manner  current  in  central  or  northern 
taly,  but  the  execution  is  coarse  and  provincial.  From 


this  time  onwards  doors  of  this  type  appear  all  over 
Sicily  and  the  tradition  lasted  till  long  after  it  had  gone 
out  of  fashion  in  Tuscany  or  Lombardy. 

Domenico  Gagini  is  first  recorded  in  Palermo  in 
1463  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that  he  arrived  shortly 
before  that  date,  but  Filippo  Meli  has  found  documents 
to  show  that  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  1458  or  the 
beginning  of  1459. 2  It  is  tempting  to  connect  Gagini 
with  one  of  the  most  curious  hybrid  works  of  the 
period  in  the  city,  the  door  to  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  commissioned  between  1458  and  1462  by  the 
same  Simone  di  Bologna  who  set  up  the  flamboyant 
window  above  it  (No.  6).  In  its  general  form  the  door 
follows  a  type  well  known  in  Catalonia  with  a  de- 
pressed arch  framed  in  rectilinear  mouldings,  but 
between  the  arch  and  the  frame  runs  a  broad  band  of 
acanthus  carved  in  low  relief  which,  though  not 


5.  Door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Agostino,  Palermo. 


6.  The  cast  entrance  to  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  Palermo. 

identical  with  the  ornament  on  the  door  of  S.  Agos- 
tino,  is  very  similar  to  its  general  character.  Further 
there  is  no  record  of  any  decorative  sculptor  working 
in  Palermo  at  this  date,  except  Gagini,  capable  of 
executing  even  such  a  provincial  piece  of  classical 
ornament.  This  decoration  may,  therefore,  represent 
Gagini's  first,  somewhat  menial,  task.  Whether  or 
not  this  work  was  actually  in  part  from  the  hand  of 
Domcnico  Gagini  it  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which  new 
and  old  were  often  juxtaposed  in  Sicilian  architecture 
of  the  late  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

In  the  case  of  one  church,  Sta.  Maria  di  Porto  Salvo 
(No.  7),  the  documents  enable  us  to  follow  the  exact 
process  by  which  the  confusion  occurred.3  The  church 
was  begun  about  1527  on  the  designs  of  Antonio  or 
Antonello  Gagini,  son  of  Domenico.  When  he  died  in 
1536  only  the  outer  walls  of  the  church  and  those 


separating  the  chapels  were  actually  built,  though  thS 
columns  for  the  main  nave  arcade  were  already  storeu 
ready  for  use.4  On  Gagini's  death  the  authorities  res] 
ponsible  for  the  building  of  the  church  were  unable  tq 
find  any  architect  trained  in  the  Renaissance  tradition 
able  to  complete  it  -  Gagini's  own  children  were  no] 
yet  mature  -  and  they  therefore  handed  over  the  job  tq 
Antonio  Scaglione,  a  local  architect  trained  in  thd 
Gothic  tradition.  Scaglione  completed  the  church  in 
his  own  way,  though  he  was  compelled  to  incorporate 
the  columns  which  had  been  prepared  by  Gagini. 

The  result  is  an  extraordinary  mixture.  The  outer 
shell  is  in  a  Tuscan  Quattrocento  manner,  the  chapeh 
being  articulated  with  orthodox  pilasters  and  round- 
headed  arches  with  fairly  correct  mouldings.  The  nave 
arcade  is  carried  on  classical  columns  which  stand  on 
very  elaborate  Catalan  late  Gothic  bases,  and  are 
topped  with  capitals  which,  though  they  incorporate 
certain  classical  elements,  are  basically  Gothic  in  theii 
mouldings.  Above  this  level  Gothic  holds  complete 
sway.  The  vaulting  and  the  arches  of  the  nave  arcad 
are  Catalan  Gothic,  and  even  those  which  cover  the 
aisles  and  come  down  on  Renaissance  pilasters  are  in 
the  same  style. 

This  reversion  to  Gothic  in  a  building  begun  in  a 
classical  style  is  not  unknown  in  those  areas  where  the 
mediaeval  tradition  of  building  was  strong.  For 
instance  in  Milan  the  Ospedale  Maggiorc  was  begun  in 
1458  by  Filarcte  in  the  new  manner  but  when  after  an 
interval  building  was  taken  up  again,  the  cloisters  were 
constructed  with  pointed  arches.  The  same  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  seen  in  even  more  curious  form  in  S 

7.  The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Porto  Salvo,  Palermo. 
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1 


The  roof  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  dclla  Catena,  Palermo. 

accaria,  Venice,  where  the  choir,  built  in  the  middle 
J  "the  fifteenth  century,  is  surrounded  by  two  tiers  of 
j  catling,  both  by  the  same  architect,  Antonio  Gam- 
|  :llo,  of  which  the  lower  has  round-headed  arches 
ith  fairly  classical  detail  and  the  upper  pointed  arches 
|  ith  Gothic  moulding.  The  explanation  for  this  retro- 
ression  from  Renaissance  to  Gothic  forms  is  not 
j  nown,  but  in  another  even  more  celebrated  instance, 
!  un  of  Pienza  Cathedral  -  which  has  a  Renaissance 
j  icadc  and  decoration,  a  gothic  plan  and  gothic 
!  Tfldows,  and  a  nave  arcade  which  has  classical  detail 
ut  gothic  proportions  -  it  is  known  that  the  architect, 
•crnardo  Rosscllino,  wanted  to  build  the  cathedral  in 
j  le  new  style  but  that  the  patron,  Aeneas  Silvio 
iccolomini,  later  Pope  Pius  n,  insisted  on  his  incor- 
orating  in  it  certain  gothic  features  which  he  had  seen 
uring  his  diplomatic  missions  in  south  Germany  and 
uistria.  The  architect  produced  a  brilliant  solution  to 
ic  difficult  problem  presented  to  him  and  created  a 
uilding  which  is  a  real  synthesis  of  the  two  styles. 
In  Palermo  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles  was 
:ccptcd  and  does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in- 
ppropriate.  In  the  case  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Porto  Salvo 
lere  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  special  reason  why  the 
Dnfusion  should  have  taken  place  but  there  arc  many 
titer  churches  where  the  same  combination  of  Gothic 
id  Renaissance  elements  is  to  be  found. 
I  In  the  interior  of  Sta.  Maria  dclla  Catena,  for  inst- 
lce,  which  was  probably  begun  soon  after  1502  (No. 
),3  columns  with  rather  fine  composite  capitals  stand 
n  complex  late  Gothic  bases  (No.  10a)  and  carry 
•othic  ribbed  vaulting,  and  a  similar  combination  of 
iothic  and  Renaissance  elements  appears  in  the  portico 
f  this  church  and  in  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova.  There 
however  a  slight  difference  between  the  two  porticos 
1  that  the  capitals  at  Sta.  Maria  della  Catena  are  of  a 
aire  mature  composite  form,  whereas  those  in  Sta. 
laria  Nuova  are  of  a  hybrid  form,  mainly  Gothic 
'ith  attached  roundels  decorated  with  a  relief  of  the 
irgin  and  Child  in  the  manner  of  the  Gagini.  In  both 
ises  however  there  is  an  abrupt  change  to  pure  Gothic 
:  the  level  of  the  abacus,  which  leads  on  to  a  Catalan 
epressed  arch.  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  sculp- 
ire,  as  can  be  seen  in  a  relief  in  the  church  of  the 
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9.  Detail  from  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  Palermo. 


10a.  Base  of  column  shown  in  No.  10. 


10.  Detail  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  della  Catena,  Palermo. 
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Magionc  which  comes  from  the  workshop  of  the 
Gagini  and  must  date  from  the  very  last  years  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  first  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has 
figures  in  a  full  Florentino  Quattrocento  style  separated 
by  late  Gothic  twisted  colonncttes  and  covered  by  shell- 
niches  under  Gothic  eables  decorated  with  fleurons. 

Trapani,  on  the  western  tip  of  the  island,  can  show- 
one  remarkable  example  of  the  overlap  between  old 
and  new  manners  in  the  windows  of  the  so-called 
Palazzo  della  Giudecca,  all  apparently  dating  from  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  (No.  n).  All  have 
Gothic  mouldings  and  two  of  them  are  flanked  with 
Gothic  colonncttes.  Outside  these  however  there  is  a 
strange  variety  of  ornamental  motifs.  One  window  has 
a  depressed  ogee  arch,  whereas  the  other  two  are 
covered  with  Quattrocento-type  entablatures.  How- 
ever the  first  window  is  not  entirely  Gothic  as  the  arch 
is  carried  on  two  'pilasters'  decorated  with  masks  and 
roundels  with  winged  cherubs'  heads  in  a  Florentine 
manner.  The  next  window  is  completely  surrounded 
by  blocks  cut  into  diamonds,  whereas  the  third  window 
has  squat  pilasters  each  containing  three  very  coarsely 
carved  rosettes  with  a  fourth  on  the  pedestal.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  a  wide  Gothic  arch,  presumably  covering 
the  original  entrance  to  the  palace,  to  the  outer  mould- 
ing of  which  had  been  added  a  ring  of  diamond  blocks 
like  those  on  the  middle  window  above.  These  various 
elements  combine  to  produce  an  effect  which  is 
fanciful  even  for  Sicily. 

Mediaeval  habits  of  thought  lingered  on  to  a 
startlingly  late  date  in  Sicily,  but  not  only  those  deriv- 
ing from  a  late  Gothic  tradition.  The  type  of  squinch 
frequently  found  in  Norman  buildings  in  Sicily  and 
inherited  from  Arab  architecture  was  still  being  used  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  for  instance  in  the  Cappella 
Nasella  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Comiso,6  built 
between  1517  and  1555,  and  in  the  Cappella  dei 
Marimai  in  the  Santuario  dell'  Annunziata  at  Trapani, 
where  it  encloses  a  pure  Quattrocento  shell  niche- 
head  (No.  12).  Another  survival  can  be  found  in  the 
type  of  voussoir  used  in  Norman  buildings  in  Sicily 
which  seems  to  have  influenced  much  later  buildings. 
The  arches  of  the  smaller  doors  of  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral  are  composed  of  strongly  grooved  voussoirs 
and  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  to  be  found  on 
the  door  of  a  palace  in  the  via  Garibaldi  at  Trapani  (No. 
13).  The  form  of  the  latter  is  almost  exactly  echoed  in 
the  door  of  another  palace  in  Trapani  (via  Liberta  45) 
which,  to  judge  from  its  decoration  must  date  from  the 
late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century;  but  the 
grooved  voussoirs  seem  to  have  exerted  an  influence 
for  an  even  longer  period  and  to  have  affected  the 
details  of  palaces  in  a  mature  Baroque  style  which  sug- 
gests that  they  must  date  from  a  period  well  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  conspicuous  example  can  be 
found  on  a  palace  near  Sta.  Maria  della  Vittoria  at 
Palermo  but  the  same  treatment  can  be  found  on  many 
secular  buildings  in  Palermo,  Trapani  and  Syracuse.7 


Another  practice  which  seems  to  survive  from 
Norman  times  is  that  of  making  the  piers  at  the 
crossing  of  a  church  of  two  or  even  three  superimposed 
columns.  This  arrangement,  which  occurs  at  Monreale 
and  Cefalu,  is  to  be  found  in  Sta.  Maria  della  Catena, 
and  even  in  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Genovesi, 
built  between  1550  and  1570  in  a  full  Renaissance  style 
by  the  Piedmontese  architect  Giorgio  di  Faccio.8 

Finally  mention  must  be  made  of  one  of  the  strangest 
of  all  the  examples  of  a  mixture  of  styles,  the  nave 
arcade  of  the  cathedral  at  Enna  (1560).  The  columns  are 
cylinders  of  grey  marble  with  good  classical  mouldings 
and  round  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  are  bands  of  decor- 
ation by  one  of  the  Gagini.  The  capitals  are  composite, 
of  a  somewhat  provincial  type,  and  the  arches  are 
pointed.  The  bases  are  composed  of  fine  classical  bands 
of  laurel  on  which  sit  mediaeval  lions  (No.  14).  Enna  is 
admittedly  some  way  from  the  main  centres  of  artistic 
activity,  but  even  allowing  for  this  fact  the  whole 
effect  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  curious 
confusion ;  and  yet  the  whole  has  something  of  that 
vigour  which  is  typical  of  all  Sicilian  architecture.  The 
building  may  be  provincial,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
banal. 


14.  Detail  from  a  column  in  Enna  Cathedral. 


NOTES 

1.  A  certain  number  of  palaces  were  built  in  the  Catalan  Gothic 
style,  but  that,  of  course,  was  politically  respectable. 

2.  F.  Meli,  Matteo  Camilivari ,  Rome  (1958),  p.  no  note  100  bis. 
Meli  publishes  all  the  essential  documents  not  only  about  the 
architect  Carnivivari  but  also  about  the  most  important 
buildings  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Palermo. 

3.  cf.  Meli,  op.  ext.,  pp.  109  fif. 

4.  At  least  two  of  the  columns  appear  to  be  older  ones, 
probably  mediaeval,  re-used. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

6.  Reproduced,  A.  Blunt,  Sicilian  Baroque,  London,  1968,  pi.  2. 

7.  cf.  Blunt,  op.  cit.,  pis.  6,  7. 

8.  cf.  Meli,  op.  cit.,  pp.  151  ffi 

Photographs:  Nos.  1,2,5  and  13,  The  Cdurtauld Institute  of Art ; 
Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  a,  10  and  10a,  12  and  14,  Tim  Benton;  No.  3, 
Anthony  Blunt;  No.  11,  Alirari. 
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Tl  IE  PAINTINGS  OF 
ANTONELLO  l)\  MESSINA 

Anthony  W.  Robins 


The  author,  whose  subject  of  research  at  the  Courtauld  Institute  of  Art  is  Antonello  da 
Messina,  shows  how 'the  one  great  Italian  Renaissance  painter  to  emerge  from  Sicily  develop- 
ed from'a  provincial  working  in  a  pseudo-Flemish  tradition'  to 'a  master  working  in  an  Italian 
style'  and  analyses  Antonello' s  debt  to  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Mantegna. 


iello  da  Messina. 
iundi,  1465. 
Gallery,  London. 


During  the  formation  of  the  Italian  arts  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Sicily 
belonged  mainly  to  Spain,  and  had  little  part 
in  the  rebirth  taking  place  to  the  north  on  the  'con- 
tinent'. The  most  important  artists  who  worked  011  the 
island  were  generally  foreigners;  the  painter  of  the 
only  major  work  in  what  might  be  called  a  Sicilian 
style  of  painting,  the  Palermo  Triumph  of  Death,  remains 
anonymous.  Antonello  da  Messina  was  the  one  great 
Italian  Renaissance  painter  to  emerge  from  Sicily;  but 
precisely  because  no  strong  Sicilian  stylistic  tradition 
existed  in  fifteenth-century  painting,  he  became  in- 
volved in  movements  outside  Sicily,  and  consequently 
his  work  must  be  considered  in  an  Italian  rather  than  a 
Sicilian  context. 

Antonello's  three  main  foreign  experiences  were  his 
training  in  a  Flemish  style  and  in  the  technique  of  oil 
painting,  his  stay  in  Venice  and  involvement  with 
Giovanni  Bellini,  and  the  influence  on  his  development 
of  the  style  of  Piero  della  Francesca.  The  first  two  have 
been  linked  with  his  name  from  the  time  of  Vasari, 
who,  for  his  history  of  the  development  of  Italian  art, 
chose  Antonello  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  oil 
painting;  the  Life  of  Antonello,  subordinated  to  this 
role,  recounts  Antonello's  travels  to  Flanders  to  study 
oil  painting  with  Jan  Van  Eyck,  and  subsequently  to 
Venice  to  pass  on  the  new  knowledge  to  Domenico 
Vcneziano  and  hence  to  Italy.1  That  the  story  in  its 
details  has  long  since  proven  fictitious2  has  by  no 
means  lessened  its  impact  on  historians.  It  is  now  gener- 
ally accepted  that  Antonello's  initiation  into  Flemish 
techniques  and  style  took  place  in  Naples  under  the 
pseudo-Flemish  eclectic  painter  Colantonio3  rather 
than  in  Flanders,  his  image  as  the  importer  to  Italy  of 
new  foreign  techniques  persists.  In  the  1930s  the  dis- 
covery and  hypothetical  reconstruction  by  Johannes 
Wilde  of  Antonello's  San  Cassiano  altarpiece4,  a  tradi- 
tional Venetian  Sacra  Conversazione  painted  in  Venice 
during  just  the  years  when  that  form  was  being  devel- 
oped, and  when  in  fact  Venetian  painting  was  begin- 
ning to  undergo  those  changes  which  led  from  the 
Quattrocento  style  to  that  ot  the  High  Renaissance, 


magnified  the  apparent  importance  of  Antonello,  and 
he  became  considered  a  crucial  catalyst  in  the  develop- 
ments of  those  years. 

The  preoccupation  of  historians  with  Antonello's 
Flemish  and  Venetian  connections  lasted  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  Roberto  Longhi 
suggested  that  Antonello's  stylistic  development  seem- 
ed to  reflect  a  growing  awareness  of  the  painting  of 
Piero  della  Francesca.5  Controversy  had  centred  on 
whether  Antonello  had  greatly  influenced  Giovanni 
Bellini  or  vice-versa;  Longhi,  instead,  suggested  that 
they  were  both  affected  by  Piero's  new  conception  of 
spatial  construction,  and  that  neither  of  the  two  had 
great  influence  on  the  other.  The  subsequent  discovery 
of  the  San  Cassiano  altarpiece  did  indeed  show  that  a 
connection  existed  between  Antonello  and  Bellini,  for 
one  was  responsible  for  introducing  the  Sacra  Conver- 
sazione form  to  Venice,  and  one  must  have  played  the 
major  role  in  introducing  Piero's  ideas.  But  the  basic 
concept  of  the  importance  of  Piero  was  a  great  step 
towards  a  better  understanding  of  the  Venetian  situa- 
tion. Longhi  also  suggested  that  the  influence  of  Piero 
was  visible  in  the  earliest  of  Antonello's  works;  but  the 
connection  here  seems  less  specific,  and  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  think  in  terms  of  a  more  general  Italian 
influence.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  Italian  influence  in 
the  earliest  works  immediately  challenges  the  concept 
of  Antonello  as  foreign  importer  ot  new  means  and 
styles,  and  it  is  from  this  point  that  an  evaluation  ot  his 
place  in  Italian  painting  should  begin. 

The  first  half  of  Antonello's  career  is  well  document- 
ed, but  almost  entirely  lacking  in  extant  works.  He 
seems  to  have  been  handling  commissions  in  and 
around  Messina  from  1457  to  1465,  the  date  of  his  first 
signed  and  dated  work,  the  Salvator  Mundi  (No.  1);6 
but  no  works  have  been  found  that  correspond  to  those 
recorded  in  the  commissions,7  nor  arc  any  of  the  paint- 
ings that  have  been  ascribed  to  his  early  practice  of  the 
quality  one  would  expect.  An  exception  is  the 
Bucharest  Crucifixion  (No.  5),  clearly  the  predecessor 
of  two  later  signed  versions.  The  composition  is  a 
descendent  of  a  lost  Van  Eyck;8  and  a  certain  stiffness 
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2.  Antonello 

da  Messina. 

Polyptych  for  the 

Church  of 

St.  Gregory,  1473. 

National  Museum, 

Messina. 


in  the  attitudes  of  the  mourners  and  the  careful  distri- 
bution of  landscape  details  mark  the  painting  as  the 
work  of  an  as  yet  provincial  artist,  so  that  it  seems  a 
proper  product  of  the  closed  Neapolitan  pseudo- 
Flemish  environment  in  which  Antonello  was  trained. 
The  picture  is  not,  however,  entirely  devoid  of  Italian 
features;  the  fine  treatment  of  the  sky  and  a  certain 
naturalism  in  the  handling  of  the  crucified  figures 
indicate  that  even  in  his  earliest  known  work  Antonello 
had  already  begun  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  style  of 
painting  in  favour  further  north. 

The  Salvator  Muudi  (No.  1)  also  derives  from  a 
northern  type,9  and  its  warm  tonality  and  attention  to 
the  reflection  of  light  on  Christ's  hair  suggest  an 
attitude  towards  painting  still  dominated  by  Flemish 
ideas.  But  Antonello,  within  the  Flemish  form,  here 
began  experimenting  with  the  kind  of  representation  of 
spatial  depth  that  had  been  developing  in  central  Italy. 
As  can  still  be  seen,  he  had  originally  placed  Christ's 
hand  closer  to  his  chest,  but  then  repainted  it  directly 
perpendicular  to  the  picture  plane,  as  though  it  were 
coming  out  over  the  parapet.  To  argue10  that  An- 
tonello repainted  the  picture  after  having  completed  it 
in  a  first  version  probably  overstates  the  case;  but  at  the 
very  least  he  took  great  care  over  the  positioning  of  the 
hand  in  a  careful  effort  to  master  a  new  idea. 

Antonello's  name  disappears  from  the  known  docu- 
ments in  Sicily  from  1465  until  1473.  Where  he  might 
have  gone,  or  what  he  might  have  painted,  is  uncertain; 
bur  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  painted  an  altarpiccc  for 
the  church  of  San  Gregorio  (No.  2)  in  a  polyptych 
form  common  enough  in  the  north,  but  almost  un- 
known in  the  south.11  It  has  been  suggested  that 


Antonello  was  travelling  in  these  years,  perhaps  even  j 
Venice;12  even  if  he  did  not  go  that  far,  he  mi 
certainly  have  travelled  widely  enough  to  have  be 
impressed  by  the  different  kind  of  painting  in  cent 
and  northern  Italy,  for  in  the  San  Gregorio  polypty 
he  seems  to  have  tried  to  create  as  Italian  an  altarpie 
as  possible.  The  figures  are  still  painted  with  t 
Flemish  feeling  for  decorated  drapery,  and  the  tran 
parent  gems  on  the  Virgin's  crown  show  a  FlemiJ 
fascination  with  the  minute  representation  of  reflect  J 
light;  but  Antonello  made  here  a  great  effort  to  pre! 
duce  a  coherently  organised  space  occupied  by  volul 
mentric  figures.  He  did  not  entirely  succeed  in  creatinl 
completely  believable  space-occupying  figures,  and  hi 
relied  perhaps  too  much  on  devices  like  the  rosarl 
beads  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  base  of  the  Virginl 
throne  to  suggest  a  spatial  continuation  that  one  othen 
wise  might  not  feel;  but  he  had  clearly  assimilated  I 
great  deal  of  new  visual  experience. 

The  years  between  1473  and  1476  or  1477 13  wer 
Antonello's  most  active ;  of  all  his  dated  works,  onl 
the  London  Salvator  Mundi  was  painted  earlier,  an 
most  of  the  undated  paintings  seem  also  in  style  t 
belong  to  this  period.  The  greater  number  of  An 
tonello's  works  are  variations  on  types  developed  b 
him;  and  his  rapid  stylistic  development  in  these  year 
can  be  traced  through  the  evolution  of  his  treatment  o 
the  various  themes. 

From  1473  until  his  departure  for  Venice  in  earb 
1475,  Antonello  worked  at  developing  the  new  idea 
he  had  brought  back  from  the  north.  The  Syracus* 
Annunciation  of  1474  (No.  3)  shows  his  style  still  at  ai 
experimental  stage,  displaying  a  curious  mixture  o: 
Flemish  and  Italian  ideas.  The  interior  setting,  witl 
shuttered  windows  and  a  view  through  a  door  into  an 
adjoining  room  on  the  right,  suggests  a  derivation  f  rorrj 
Flemish  Annunciation  scenes  such  as  those  by  Robed 
Campin;  but  on  to  this  has  been  grafted  a  colonnade, 
one  column  of  which  separates  the  Virgin  from  Gabrie. 
in  a  manner  somewhat  like  that  of  Piero's  Annuncia- 
tions. Gabriel's  robes  are  in  the  traditional  Flemish 
decorated  pattern,  but  his  face  and  wings  have  beep 
modelled  to  have  a  finely  rounded  Italian  form. 
Antonello  tried  to  set  the  Annunciation  scene  into  a 
rationally  defined  space;  the  lines  of  the  rafters  are 
scrupulously  made  to  meet  in  one  point,  and  the 
columns  are  placed  so  as  to  define  the  limit  of  the  fore 
ground.  But  he  had  still  not  quite  mastered  this  kind 
of  painting,  and  the  spatial  arrangement  does  not  quite 
work,  for  the  Virgin's  lectern  appears  distorted,  and 
the  far  wall  seems  almost  on  top  of  the  picture  plane. 
What  Antonello  had  mastered  though  was  the  con4 
struction  and  modelling  of  fully  convincing  three- 
dimensional  figures  and  objects.  The  central  column  hi! 
the  Annunciation  has  a  fully  physical  existence;  and  the 
face  and  hands  of  both  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin  are  more 
completely  full  and  rounded  than  those  of  the  figures 
in  the  San  Gregario  polyptych. 
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Vntonello  da  Messina.  The  Annunciation.  National  Museum,  Syracuse. 


Antonello  da  Messina.  Ecce  Homo,  c.  1473.  Alberoni  College,  Piacenza. 


With  this  new  mastery,  Antoncllo  began  to  develop 
his  scries  of  smaller  pictures.  The  Ecce  Homo  pictures  of 
New  York  and  Piacenza  (No.  4),  along  with  variants 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  are  the  successors  of  the 
Sahator  Mundi.  Though  Antoncllo  had  tried  by  the 
positioning  of  the  hand  in  the  London  picture  to 
suggest  an  existence  in  three-dimensional  space,  the 
figure  of  Christ  itself  remained  flat,  seeming  to  have 
only  a  frontal  existence.  The  New  York  Ecce  Homo, 
probably  no  later  than  1473,  shows  Antonello's  new 
interest  in  Italian  modelling,  but  it  was  in  the  Piacenza 
panel  that  he  created  a  figure  existing  fully  in  the 
round.  Christ's  figure,  placed  at  a  three-quarter  view, 
with  his  head  turned  to  face  the  spectator,  stands 
against  a  column  which,  along  with  the  cord  hung 
round  his  neck  and  a  crown  of  thorns  piercing  his  skin, 
has  been  carefully  moulded  to  have  its  own  individual 
existence  in  three  dimensions.  Alongside  this  Italian 
sense  of  solidity  and  flesh  modelling,  however, 
Antonello  retained  his  Flemish  knowledge  of  the 
reflection  of  light,  and  each  of  the  hairs  in  Christ's 
beard  is  carefully  individuated  and  illuminated,  while 
three  luminous  tears  run  down  his  face  and  a  fourth  has 
fallen  on  to  his  chest. 

A  similar  development  can  be  traced  in  Antonello's 
portraits,  the  largest  single  group  of  his  extant  works. 
These  invariably  show  the  subject  turned  slightly  to 
the  right,  but  looking  out  at  the  observer,  and  usually 
placed  behind  a  parapet.  This  type  might  have  derived 
from  something  like  Jan  Van  Eyck's  Leal  Sovvenir 
portrait  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  with  his  increas- 
ingly Italian  approach  to  painting,  Antonello  created  a 
type  unlike  either  the  Flemish  or  Italian. 

The  1474  Berlin  portrait,  and  the  Rome  and  London 
portraits  perhaps  of  the  same  year,  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  two  earlier  portraits  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  that  the  Piacenza  Ecce  Homo  bears  to  that 
in  New  York.  The  two  earlier  portraits  are  more  finely 
modelled  and  less  flatly  handled  than  the  Sahator 
Mundi,  but  they  show  no  concentrated  effort  to  create 
a  fully  sculptural  form.  In  the  Rome  portrait  (No.  6), 
Antoncllo  took  great  care  over  the  changing  texture 
and  variations  in  tone  of  the  sitter's  face,  giving  it  a 
very  fully  defined  sense  of  form  and  volume;  but  the 
shoulders  and  head-covering  still  have  not  great  feeling 
of  solidity.  The  London  portrait  is  more  intensely 
conceived  in  that  tautness  of  the  skin  and  the  angularity 
of  the  profile  and  chin  line,  which  sharpen  the  sense  of 
the  independent  existence  of  the  head;  and  a  detail  like 
the  bit  of  white  undergarment  protruding  at  the  collar 
being  shown  turning  around  the  back  of  the  sitter  s 
neck  suggests  that  his  body  has  more  than  just  a  frontal 
existence.  It  was  in  the  Berlin  portrait,  however,  that 
Antonello  created  a  figure  with  a  feeling  of  completely 
independent  volume  and  form:  the  carefully  moulded 
head-covering  is  handled  like  a  piece  of  sculpture ;  the 
smoothly  modelled  face  and  neck  exist  completely  in 
the  round;  and  the  folds  in  the  dress  seem  much  more 
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5.  Antonello  da  Messina. 
Crucifixion,  c.  1455-1465.  Bucharest. 

convincingly  solid  than  the  simple  incised  lines  of  the 
Rome  portrait. 

The  Antwerp  Crucifixion  of  1475  shows  Antonello's 
mastery  over  the  entire  human  form.  A  comparison 
with  the  Bucharest  Crucifixion  makes  clear  just  how  far 
his  style  had  evolved  from  its  provincial  beginnings. 
While  the  landscape  in  the  Bucharest  picture  was  hand- 
led with  only  a  rudimentary  perspective,  that  in  the 
Antwerp  version  is  far  more  co-ordinated.  While  the 
crucified  figures  in  the  Bucharest  panel  were  flatly 
painted  bulks  hanging  stiffly  from  their  crosses,  those  in 
the  Antwerp  version  arc  gracefully  sculpted,  each  a 
self-sufficient  volume  perfectly  defined  and  modelled. 
While  the  handling  of  shadow  in  the  earlier  panel  was 
minimal,  the  left  half  of  each  figure  being  entirely  in 
light  and  the  right  half  in  uniform  shadow,  in  the 
Antwerp  version  the  light  and  shade  are  deftly  and 
subtly  handled  to  define  the  rounded  contours  of  the 
forms. 

By  the  time  Antonello  left  for  Venice,  he  had 
developed  from  a  provincial,  working  in  a  pseudo- 
Flemish  tradition,  into  a  master  working  in  an  Italian 
style.  He  painted  in  the  Flemish  technique  of  oils,  and 
drew  much  of  his  thematic  material  from  Flemish 
prototypes;  but  he  had  learned  from  his  travels,  and 
his  style  at  this  point  was  the  unique  product  of  a 
fusion  of  Flemish  and  Italian,  with  which  he  had 
created  a  personal  repertory  of  types  and  forms.  What 
he  had  not  yet  mastered,  however,  was  the  proper 
construction  and  handling  of  architectural  space; 
neither  of  his  two  attempts  was  completely  successful. 


Once  this  has  been  recognised,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  imagine  Antonello  introducing  to  Venice  the  Sacra 
Conversazione  form,  a  form  dependent  on  the  painted 
illusion  of  architectural  space  into  which  are  set  an 
enthroned  Madonna  and  Child  surrounded  by  saints. 
Antonello  stayed  in  Venice  for  just  over  a  year,  in 
1475-76,  and  painted  a  Sacra  Conversazione  for  the 
church  of  San  Cassiano  in  1475.  Giovanni  Bellini  also 
painted  one  at  about  the  same  time,  for  the  church  of 
SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  much  of  the  controversy 
over  Antonello's  role  in  Venice  has  centred  on  which 
of  these  was  the  first,  and  hence  the  prototype  for  the 
most  widely  used  form  of  Venetian  altarpiece.  The 
historical  evidence  is  insufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion;14 the  conception  of  the  form,  however,  involved 
a  synthesis  of  Tuscan  traditions  developed  on  the  one 
hand  from  Masaccio  through  Donatello  and  Mantegna, 
and  on  the  other  through  Domcnico  Vcncziano  and 
Picro  della  Francesca.  Both  of  these  currents  were 
accessible  to  Venice,  but  hardly  to  the  south;  and  to 
imagine  Antonello,  not  yet  a  master  of  spatial  con- 
struction, coming  to  Venice  and  almost  immediately 
lcarningof  these  forms,  synthesising  them,  and  creating 
a  tradition  to  be  followed  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  in  all 
other  respects  the  founder  of  the  Venetian  school,  seems 
implausable.  Much  more  compatible  with  the  trend  of 
Antonello's  development  would  be  to  sec  his  stay  in 
Venice  as  a  new  visual  experience  to  be  discovered  and 
integrated  into  his  painting  style,  and  his  San  Cassiano 
altarpiece  as  an  adaptation  of  Bellini's  creation. 

The  overwhelming  effects  on  Antonello  of  the  new 
visual  experience  in  Venice  culminated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Saint  Sebastian  (No.  8).  To  his  mastery  of 
figure  painting,  Antonello  here  added  a  mastery  of 
spatial  construction,  and  the  result  is  his  most  purely 
Italian  picture.  Venetian  painting  was  undergoing  at 
this  moment  a  series  of  transformations  which  became 
the  foundations  for  the  High  Renaissance  school.  The 
change  from  tempera  to  oils  was  one,  but  more 
important  was  the  introduction  of  compositions  organ- 
ised around  architectonically  constructed  spaces. 
Longhi,  who  identified  this  transformation,  saw  its 
source  in  the  work  of  Piero  della  Francesca,15  and 
suggested  as  the  first  example  of  its  influence  Bellini's 
Pesaro  Coronation.  Antonello's  Saint  Sebastian  is  con- 
structed in  much  the  same  way  as  Bellini's  picture,  and 
is  so  unlike  any  of  his  earlier  works  that  he  must  surely 
have  been  following  Bellini's  lead.16  Each  picture, 
though  set  in  the  open,  is  an  architecturally  defined 
space,  the  architecture  acting  as  its  frame  and  a  frame  of 
reference;  a  pavement  of  coloured  tiles,  though  con- 
tcxtually  perhaps  out  of  place  in  an  outdoor  scene, 
provides  its  rational  measurement;  and  the  positioning 
of  the  figures  is  carefully  integrated  into  the  rational 
and  pcrspectival  organisation.  Another  major  inspira- 
tion for  the  Saint  Sebastian  must  have  been  the  versions 
by  Mantegna,  from  whom  he  perhaps  also  learned  the 
scorcio  of  the  arrows,  or  of  the  figure  at  the  left 
reminiscent  of  the  Brera  Dead  Christ. 


Colour 

Far  right,  bottom. 
d.  Antonello  da 
Messina. 

The  I  'irgin  Annunciate. 
National  Gallery, 
Palermo. 

Far  right,  centre. 
c.  Antonello  da 
Messina. 
Saint  Augustine. 
National  Gallery, 
Palermo. 

Right. 

a.  Antonello  da 
Messina. 

PictJ.  Prado  Museum, 
Madrid. 

Far  right,  top. 

b.  Antonello  da 
Messina. 
Madonna  and  Child, 
from  the  polyptych 
painted  for  the 
Church  of  St. 
Gregory. 
National  Museum, 
Messina. 
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7.  Antonello  da  Messina.  Portrait,  1476.  Sabauda  Gallery,  Turin.       8.  Antonello  da  Messina.  Saint  Sebastian,  1475  or  1476.  Gemaldegalerie,  Dresden. 


The  Saint  Sebastian  and  the  S;m  Cassiano  altarpiece 
show  that  Antoncllo's  stay  in  Venice  had  much  the 
same  effect  on  him  as  his  probable  earlier  travels;  he 
was  introduced  to  new  forms  which  he  learned  to 
master,  and  he  was  introduced  to  a  new  kind  of  paint- 
ing which  he  integrated  into  his  constantly  evolving 
style.  He  never  completely  abandoned  his  Flemish 
learning;  it  emerges  clearly  in  the  patterned  robes  of 
the  San  Cassiano  Madonna,  arid  in  the  handling  of  the 
reflection  of  light  in  the  Magdalene's  glass  of  tears  or 
the  transparent  top  and  intricately  detailed  finial  of  St. 
Nicholas's  crozier.  The  trend  of  his  development 
however  was  away  from  his  Flemish  origins  towards 
an  ever  more  Italian  style,  and  his  Venetian  works  arc 
his  most  fully  Italian. 

The  other  works  of  his  Venetian  years,  being  ver- 
sions of  earlier  themes,  were  not  so  radically  affected  by 
Antonello's  new  experiences;  the  portraits  exactly 
repeat  the  earlier  arrangement,  and  the  Palermo 
Virgin  Annunciate  repeats  the  version  in  Munich.  A 
comparison  of  the  Turin  portrait  (No.  7)  however, 
with  the  very  similar  one  in  Rome  (No.  6)  painted  only 
two  years  earlier,  shows  an  immeasurable  gain  in 
sophistication  and  a  sense  of  complete  mastery.  The 
Palermo  Virgin  Annunciate  (see  colour)  shows  Antonello's 
new  mastery  of  spatial  arrangement,  as  the  perspectival 
treatment  of  the  lectern  and  the  Virgin's  hand  help 
define  a  spatial  reality  missing  in  the  Munich  version; 
but  again  the  main  difference  is  the  new  sense  of  sophis- 
tication and  mastery.  Antoncllo  was  probably  not  a 
major  catalyst  in  the  evolution  of  Venetian  painting; 
perhaps  he  introduced  Bellini  to  oil  painting,  but  the 
spread  of  the  technique  more  probably  depended  on 
Bellini's  adoption  of  it  after  Antonello's  departure. 
Venice  however  was  a  major  catalyst  in  Antonello's 
development,  and  it  was  there  that  he  became  a  fully 
mature  Italian  master. 

Antonello  returned  to  Messina  in  1476,  and  died 
there  early  in  1479.  In  the  last  of  his  known  paintings, 
the  London  Crucifixion  (No.  9),  the  importance  of  the 
figure,  firmly  established  in  earlier  works,  is  here  sub- 
ordinated to  the  simple  pyramidal  format  of  the 
picture ;  and  the  whole  is  suffused  with  a  new  Venetian 
light  and  colour.  Antonello,  even  in  his  last  work,  was 
continuing  to  move  in  new  directions. 

NOTES 

1.  Vasari  apparently  had  no  qualms  about  distorting  the  details 
in  certain  of  his  lives  in  order  to  make  a  point  essential  to 
the  more  important  story  of  general  progress.  Such 
practices  were  not  uncommon  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
Macchiavelli,  for  instance,  in  his  life  of  Castruccio 
Castraccani,  freely  played  with  fact  and  invention  in  order 
to  make  clear  his  notions  of  the  proper  behaviour  of  a 
prince,  which  to  him  were  more  intrinsically  important 
than  the  precise  details  of  Castruccio's  life. 

2.  Van  Eyck  died  in  1441,  when  Antonello  was  eleven  years 
old ;  and  Domenico  Veneziano  left  Venice  for  Florence 
long  before  Antonello  could  have  arrived  there. 

3.  A  letter  written  to  the  Venetian  sixteenth-century 
Marcantonio  Michiel  by  the  Neapolitan  scholar  Summontc, 
outlining  the  history  of  Neapolitan  art,  mentions 


9.  Antonello  da  Messina.  The  Crucifixion,  1475  or  1477. 
National  Gallery,  London. 


Antonello  as  a  student  of  Colantonio  who,  he  says 
painted  in  the  Flemish  manner.  First  published  in 
L'Artc  napolctaua  del  Rinascimento  c  la  Icttcra  di 
Pictro  Summonte  a  Marcantonio  Michiel,  Naples,  1925. 

4.  Johannes  Wilde,  'Die  "Pala  di  San  Cassiano"  von 
Antonello  da  Messina' ,Jahrbuch  dcr  Kunsthistorischen 
Sammlungen  in  Wicn,  1933,  pp.  57-72. 

5.  Roberto  Longhi,  'Piero  dei  Franceschi  e  lo  svillupo  della 
pittura  venexiana',  L'Arte,  1914,  pp.  198-221,  241-256. 

6.  Documents  discovered  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
by  G.  La  Corte  Caillcr,  'Antonello  da  Messina', 
Archivio  sotirco  messinese  1903,  and  G.  di  Marzo, 
Nuoui  studi  ed  appunti  su  Antonello  da  Messina, 
Messina,  1905. 

7.  Most  of  these  were  'stendardi'  and  'gonfaloni', 
processional  banners  which  did  not  last  long. 

8.  Millard  Meiss, '  "Highlands"  in  the  Lowlands:  Jan  Van 
Eyck,  the  Master  of  Flemalle,  and  the  Franco-Italian 
Tradition',  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  series  6,  lvii  1961, 
pp.  273-314. 

9.  Possibly  a  Pctrus  Christus  prototype;  Gabrielle  Mandel, 
L'Opera  completa  di  Antonello  da  Messina,  Milan  1967. 

10.  Stefano  Bottari,  for  one:  Antonello  da  Messina, 
Messina  1939,  and  Turin  1953. 

1 1.  Giles  Robertson,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Oxford,  1968. 

12.  There  is  a  similarity  to  the  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  Altarpiece 
by  Bellini. 

13.  Depending  on  how  one  reads  the  date  on  the  London 
Crucifixion,  1475  or  1477. 

14.  Bellini's  altarpiece  was  destroyed  long  ago,  and  is  of 
uncertain  date ;  Antonello's  altarpiece  exists  only  in 
fragments. 

15.  Longhi  hypothesised  a  great  influence  on  northern 
painting  by  Piero's  lost  frescoes  at  Ferrara. 

16.  Again,  there  is  no  firm  date  for  Bellini's  Coronation. 
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ERNESTO  BASILE 

AM)  THE  LIBERTY  STYLE 

IN  PALERMO 

Gianne  Pirrone 

TRANSLATED  BY  JULIAN  PRITCHARD 

The  luxuriant  Art  Nouveau  of  Palermo,  almost  neglected  by  art  historians  in  the  first  half 
ot  the  twentieth  century  in  favour  of  the  outstanding  classical  and  baroque  architectural 
achievements,  was  given  its  first  international  recognition  in  Dr.  Pirrone's  book  of  1971, 
Palermo  Liberty.  In  this  article,  Dr.  Pirrone  focuses  attention  on  the  buildings  of  Ernesto  Basile, 
demonstrating  Basile' s  right  to  be  considered,  with  Horta  and  Gaudi,  among  the  great  Art 
Noveau  architects  of  Europe. 


The  ballroom  in  the 
Villa  Igiea,  1 899-1900. 


'Recalling  distant  sensations  and  images  from  the  days 
when  I  came  here  for  the  first  time  around  1  gjo  I  can  often 
extract  from  the  beautiful  jumble  that  is  Palermo,  a  city  that 
is  essentially  Liberty,  almost  a  little  capital  of 
"art  nouveau".' 

This,  written  some  years  ago  now,  was  what  the 
Sicilian  historian,  Leonardo  Sciascia,  said  of 
Palermo.  But  since  he  wrote,  the  images  of  that 
Liberty  of  his  memory  have  become  more  and  more 
blurred  as  they  are  subjected  to  an  inexorable  and 
relentless  process  of  destruction.  Today  this  little 
capital  of  Art  Nouveau  is  still  partly  visible  but  only  in 
isolated  groups  and  these  only  when  they  are  re- 
constructed by  memory  (or  imagination)  to  make  it 
possible  to  trace  the  extent  to  which,  between  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  this 
century,  it  must  have  given  the  city  a  more  pervasively 
artistic  character  and  environment.  It  was  the  period  in 
which  Palermo  was  a  particularly  thriving  community 
economically,  in  terms  of  building  and  other  under- 
takings, and  when  it  was  seeing  the  rise  of  a  bourgeois 
class  in  search  of  social  identity  and  the  prestige  of  a 
culture  of  its  own.  These  two  causes  found  in  the 
Florio  family  their  most  enterprising  and  sensitive 
champions,  as  well  as,  financially,  the  most  solid 
fortunes. 

It  is  no  accident  therefore  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Florios  provided  the  most  propitious  openings  for  the 
rapid  professional  and  artistic  emancipation  of  an 
architect  like  Ernesto  Basile:  a  repetition  more  or  less 
of  what  had  been  happening  in  other  European 
capitals  of  the  modern  movement,  for  example  Brussels 
or  Barcelona,  where  architects  such  as  Horta  and 
Gaudi  received  the  patronage  ot  the  Solvays  and  the 
Giiells.  Patronage  undoubtedly  created  opportunities 
for  such  men  but  at  the  same  time  -  and  again  one  sees 
this  in  Belgian  Art  Nouveau  or  its  Catalan  equivalent  - 
artists  always  put  down  roots  in  the  culture  and  in  the 


surroundings  where  they  work,  finding  there  the 
fertile  soil  they  need. 

The  revisions  of  historical  and  critical  perspectives  on 
Art  Nouveau,  from  the  first  precocious  intervention  of 
Nikolaus  Pevsner  to  the  more  and  more  frequent 
studies  and  contributions  that  have  appeared  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  have  re-linked  it  with  the  origins  of  the 
modern  movement  in  architecture  and  the  applied 
arts,  thus  at  once  bringing  back  into  the  limelight  the 
great  names  in  that  movement  in  Europe:  Horta,  Van 
de  Velde,  Guimard,  Olbrich,  Hoffmann,  Mackintosh 
and  so  on.  But  besides  the  reappraisal  of  these  key 
figures,  critics  have  begun  to  re-explore  the  matrix  of 
the  movement,  the  various  centres  that  gave  it 
momentum  and  the  different  connotations  and  local 
brands  which  this  style  (or  should  we  say  merely 
artistic  climate?)  had  in  various  parts  of  Europe: 
Modern  Style,  Art  Nouveau,  Jugendstil,  the  Vienna 
Secession,  Catalan  Modernism  and  so  on.  The  scope  of 
the  enquiry  is  thus  widened  to  take  in  other  figures  and 
cultural  areas  of  the  avant-garde  both  in  and  outside 
Europe. 

Italy  too,  since  the  war  has  developed  a  more 
positive  approach  to  the  subject  and  this  again  has 
brought  into  relief  the  dominant  figures  and  forms  of 
the  Italian  brand  ot  modernism  which  has  come  to  be 
called  the  Liberty  style. 

The  figure  of  the  Palermo  architect,  Ernesto  Basile, 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  revision  which  has  also 
concerned  itself  with  the  origins  of  the  style  in  inter- 
national culture  and  in  local  tradition.  In  the  case  of 
Ernesto  Basile  the  origins  are  not  far  to  seek  for  it  was 
through  his  father,  the  architect  G.  B.  Filippo  Basile, 
that  Ernesto  first  became  exposed  to  the  cultural  and 
artistic  influences  of  that  period. 

G.  B.  Filippo  Basile  is  most  often  thought  of  as  an 
architect  in  a  seemingly  classical  mould,  witness  a 
weighty  and  intentionally  impressive  building  like  the 
Teatro  Massimo  at  Palermo;  but  the  romantic  vein 
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:  runs  through  his  work  is  often  overlooked  or  else 
misundefttood.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
botany,  and  worked  in  the  Palermo  Botannical  Gar- 
dens even  before  he  graduated  in  architecture.  He  was 
also,  at  the  height  of  the  anti-Neoclassical  movement, 
an  ardent  advocate  of  mediaeval  art  who  planned 
Gothic-style  cemeteries  at  Monreale  and  Caltagirone 
and  English-style  gardens  at  Palermo,  and  went  back  to 
the  mediaeval  concept  of  the  unity  of  the  arts  in  his 
plea  for  a  closer  collaboration  of  the  Fine  Arts  with 
crafts  and  with  industry  -  a  plea  urged  as  early  as  1872 
that  was  clearly  inspired  by  William  Morris  -  made 
frequent  references  to  Anglo-Saxon  culture  and 
declared  his  great  admiration  for  the  'true  style'  of 
Paxton's  Crystal  Palace  acclaimed  by  Basilc  as  'pure 
architecture'.  Finally  he  was  the  creator  in  1889  of  the 
Villa  Favaloro  at  Palermo  of  which  Ernesto  later  was  to 
write  'my  father  was  a  free-thinking  artist  and  the 
originator  of  a  free-thinking  style.  The  Palazzo 
Favaloro,  built  when  the  new  style  was  still  not  really 
thought  of,  is  a  signal  proof  of  his  independent 
outlook'. 

In  1874,  when  he  was  just  turned  seventeen, 
Ernesto  Basilc,  'under  the  direct  guidance'  he  after- 
wards declared  'of  my  father',  planned  the  family 
residence  at  S.  Flavia  outside  Palermo:  a  square  block 
surmounted  by  a  mediaeval  turret  with  arrow  hoops 
and  'eyes'  encrusted  with  festoons  of  organic-looking 
forms  -  a  little  compendium,  in  short,  of  the  favourite 
motifs  of  his  later  work. 

In  1890,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Ernesto  took  over 
the  Chair  his  father  had  held  at  Palermo  University, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  helped  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Teatro  Massimo,  a  commission  on  which  he 
had  already  been  collaborating  for  some  time. 

These  early  adventures  of  his  were  emphatically 
classicising  in  their  treatment  of  the  grand  imperial 
themes  of  those  early  architectural  competitions  for  the 
Monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel  11  (1881),  the  Palace 
of  Justice  (1884)  and  the  Italian  Parliament  Building 
(1889),  all  in  Rome.  With  Ernesto  Basilc  they  cul- 
minated in  the  rather  showy  eclecticism  of  his  National 
Exhibition  at  Palermo  (1 891-2).  Here,  in  the  Entrance 
and  Festival  Pavilions  he  juxtaposed  the  Renaissance 
forms  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  and  those  of  Norman 
Sicily,  as  though  he  wanted  the  latter  to  be  symbolic 
of  that  stylistic  and  cultural  autonomy  which  Sicily 
could  boast  and  which  had  been  the  basis  for  a  whole 
century  of  architectural  revivals  on  the  island.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  incidentally,  that  Guiseppc  Pitre 
presented  it  with  the  first  collection  of  folk-lore 
material  which  subsequently  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  Ethnographic  Museum  in  Palermo. 

Two  architect-designed  'objects',  the  Ribaudo  pavi- 
lion in  Piazza  Massimo  at  Palermo  (1894)  and  the 
clock-tower  of  the  Baron  Lombardo  Gancitano's  villa 
at  Canicatti  (1897)  belong  to  this  period,  as  do  two  pri- 
vate houses  -  a  'town'  one  for  the  Counts  of  Francavilla 


and  a  'country'  one  in  a  park  for  Baron  Bordonaro, 
both  at  Palermo,  and,  again  for  Bordonaro,  the  gate- 
way to  the  Castello  di  Falconara  (1895).  All  these  in 
their  widely  differing  contexts  contain  mediaeval  refer- 
ences that  were  now  becoming  more  developed  in 
Ernesto  Basile's  work  and  show  him  giving  wing  to 
certain  romantic  tendencies  evident  in  many  of  his 
drawings,  even  youthful  ones,  of  landscapes  and  imagi- 
nary castles.  More  important,  he  was  coming  back  to 
the  often  splendid  traditions  of  local  crafts,  particularly 
wrought  ironwork  and  stone  carving,  which  soon 
were  really  to  come  into  their  own,  not  only  lending 
fundamental  support  to  the  new  ideals  at  the  practical 
level  but  forming  one  of  the  main  channels  by  which 
the  'floreale'  style  was  being  diffused  over  the  island. 

In  Basile's  resort  to  tradition,  in  Ins  increasing  pre- 
ference for  the  architectural  idioms  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  numerous  studies  and  reliefs  he  made 
between  1895  and  1896  of  works  by  the  architect 
Matteo  Carnalivari  in  Palermo,  in  all  these  ways  one 
is  reminded  of  that  specially  Sicilian  Renaissance  which 
as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
linked  in  a  common  heritage  with  the  culture  of  Gothic 
Spain.  This  mediaeval,  pre-Renaissance  heritage  is 
Basile's  chosen  quarry,  a  choice  that  goes  beyond 
simple  formal  references  to  those  intimate  morpholo- 
gical factors  in  architecture  -  freedom  and  flexibility  in 
the  distribution  of  masses  -  by  which  this  new  'floreale' 
style  was  to  be  grafted  into  the  tradition,  continuing 
and  becoming  one  with  it. 

In  1899,  within  the  one  year,  one  sees  the  florid 
wrought-iron  work  of  the  memorial  chapels  of 
Nicosia  and  Guarnaschclli  (which  were  still  conceived 
within  a  traditional  framework)  giving  way  in  the 
Raccuglia  tomb  to  a  more  whole-hearted  use  of  the 
'floreale'  forms  and  the  full  development  of  fantastic 
mediaevalisms  in  the  'town'  house  of  the  Princes  of 
Patcrno,  in  the  little  garden-villa  of  the  Florios,  in  the 
Olivuzza  Park  and  in  the  Villa  Igiea  on  the  coast,  at 
Acquasanta  a  Palermo.  Of  these  the  first  was  destroyed 
by  aerial  bombardment  in  the  last  war,  and  the  second 
half  destroyed  (more  particularly  internally)  by  arson 
in  1962;  so  today  only  some  portions  of  the  Villa  Igiea 
survive  to  bear  witness  to  the  full  adoption  on  the  part 
of  Basilc  of  the  formal  vocabulary  of  the  modern 
movement.  The  dining-room,  still  almost  intact,  with 
its  remarkable  unity  of  space  and  colour,  its  intimate 
fusion  of  structural  and  ornamental  elements,  is  suffici- 
ent by  itself  to  remind  us  today  of  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  in  the  evolution  of  modern  art  in  Europe. 

A  loggia,  halfway  between  the  bow-window  and 
the  main  nave  of  the  room,  looks  out  over  Villa 
Belmonte  and  Monte  Pellcgrino.  From  here  the  room 
is  divided  by  means  of  a  colonnade  where  the  in- 
fluence of  Carnalivari  is  more  explicit.  With  the  rest  of 
the  room  it  is  difficult  in  any  more  detailed  analysis  to 
separate  constructive  and  decorative  elements,  so 
evident  is  the  care  bestowed  on  every  little  feature 


1 .  Architectural  detail 
from  the 

Chiosco  Ribaudo, 
designed  by 
Ernesto  Basile  in  1 894 
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there,  down  to  the  complicated  lighting  arrangements 
(now,  alas,  largely  defunct  or  the  object  of  arbitrary 
substitutions).  Matching  the  rest  in  materials,  design 
and  dimensions,  the  mirrors  and  doors  reach  the  full 
height  of  the  loggia  and  work  out  some  of  the  figura- 
tive themes  along  the  walls  which  in  turn  pick  up  the 
bands  of  decoration  set  one  above  the  other,  each  less 
figured  and  more  'rare'  than  the  one  beneath,  up  to  the 
final  band  which  supports  the  ribs  of  the  great  flam- 
boyant wooden  cove  of  the  ceiling  poised  overhead 
and  seemingly  immersed,  as  has  been  said  of  Whistler's 
art,  in  a  bath  of  air. 

Through  either  the  Villa  Florio  or  the  Grand  Hotel 
Villa  Igiea,  where  the  Florios  were  for  a  long  time 
resident,  this  family,  representing  at  that  time  one  of 
the  biggest  fortunes  in  Europe  (assets  of  some  two  hun- 
dred million  lire  declared  for  tax  in  1904),  provided  the 
perfect  patronage  in  that  leisured  bourgeoisie  that  was 
often  related  by  marriage  to  the  highest  aristocracy  of 
the  island.  Cultivating  its  own  sort  of  court-life  this 
bourgeois  society  seemed  a  world  away  from  the 
dramatic  uprisings  of  1866,  the  disbanding  of  the 
Sicilian  League  Workers  in  1894  and  the  arrests  and 
sentences  that  followed. 

If  from  the  social  context  in  which  these  works  are 
rooted  we  return  to  the  more  specifically  artistic  sphere, 
there  is  one  other  particularly  important  aspect  of 
Ernesto  Basile's  activity  to  be  emphasised,  and  that  is 
the  very  successful  collaboration  which,  in  these  two 
works,  linked  him  with  the  businessman  Vittorio 
Ducrot,  and  paved  the  way  to  their  important  joint 
participations  in  the  International  Exhibitions  of  Turin 
(1902),  Venice  (1903)  and  Milan  (1906),  which  in  turn 
led  to  the  wider  dissemination  of  the  Liberty  style  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 

In  this  period  the  firm  of  Ducrot  represented  in  the 
field  of  furnishing  and  cabinet-making  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  Sicily  winch  from  the  first  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  already  set  notable  precedents 
in  shipping,  textiles  and  manufactured  goods  as  well  as 
in  the  wine  trade  of  the  Inghams,  the  Woodhouses  and 
the  Florios  themselves.  A  prospectus  of  1908  shows  that 
the  firm  of  Ducrot  already  had  depots  at  Milan,  Rome, 
Palermo  and  Naples.  Its  Palermo  factory  covered  an 
area  of  twenty  thousand  square  metres  and  employed 
one  hundred  workers  with  as  many  machines  'driven 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  and  incorporat- 
ing all  the  latest  mechanical  advances  (drying  plant  for 
the  seasoning  of  wood,  presses  for  plywoods  and 
so  on). 

But  the  same  firm  under  the  name  of  Golia  had  by- 
then  been  operating  some  time  at  Palermo  in  the 
furnishing  and  cabinet-making  business.  As  agents  for 
Soley  Herbert  and  Company  of  Turin  for  trade  in 
furnishing  fabrics,  and  as  a  depository  for  fine  furni- 
ture from  abroad,  it  must  already  have  become  inter- 
ested in,  and  equipped  itself  for,  cabinet-work  on  its 
own  account.  Ernesto  Basile,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  the 
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Countess  Francavilla  concerning  a  project  and  estimate 
for  furniture,  recommended  the  Golia  firm  'as  the  only 
one  capable  of  carrying  out  the  commission  perfectly' 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  one  to  have  'a  furniture- 
making  factory  on  the  English  plan  with  modern 
machinery  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  apply 
varnishes  in  the  delicate  shades  that  arc  in  vogue  today'. 
This  letter,  which  was  accompanied  by  some  sketches 
of  furniture  already  in  the  Liberty  style,  is  dated 
21  October,  1 898 :  an  extremely  early  date  that  puts  the 
document  among  the  first  records  of  the  spread  of  the 
'floreale'  style  in  Italy. 

The  entries  made  jointly  under  the  name  Basile- 
Ducrot  at  successive  International  Exhibitions  where 
one  or  the  other  carried  off  the  gold  medal,  were  there- 
fore no  whim  of  the  moment  but  clearly  the  result  of  a 
long  collaboration  and  fruitful  understanding  between 
the  two  of  them.  We  can  excuse  the  rather  heavy 
provincialism  with  which  the  Sicilian  critic  of  those 
years,  Raffaelc  Savaresc,  was  hailing  'the  manufactur- 
ing zeal  of  Ducrot  animated  by  the  art  of  Ernesto 
Basile',  as  the  'starting-point  for  a  modern  Italian 
decorative  art',  but  equally  we  can  afford  to  listen  with 
respect  to  the  opinion  of  a  critic  as  level-headed  as 
Alfredo  Melani  who  on  the  same  occasion  cited 
Palermo  along  with  Milan  and  Turin  as  one  of  the 
'testing-grounds  of  the  modern  movement  in  Italy'. 
If  today  we  examine  the  works  that  were  illustrated  in 
contemporary  reviews,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of 
these  International  Exhibitions,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
stray  far  away  from  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Savarese  and  Melani.  Certainly  in  an  atmosphere  often 
pervaded  by  iris-patterns  and  the  'convolutions  of  the 
tape-worm'  the  assertion  of  measure  and  of  discipline 
which  were  characteristic  of  Ernesto  Basilc's  work 
should  not  have  encountered  many  difficulties. 

But  it  should  suffice  to  remind  ourselves  how  much 
was  written  about  this  architect  in  English  reviews:  it 
is  no  accident  we  find  in  1900  the  Grand  Hotel  Villa 
Igiea  on  the  pages  of  the  Architectural  Review,  or  the 
furniture  of  the  Venice  International  Exhibition  in 
those  of  The  Studio  (Vol.  30,  No.  127,  15  Oct.,  1903). 
In  that  article  Ernesto  Basile  is  described  as  'the  centre 
and  leader  of  the  art  movement  in  Sicily  ...  an 
architect  of  great  learning  and  taste,  essentially  modern, 
inexhaustibly  inventive,  many-sided  but  thorough.  In 
architecture',  the  writer  continues,  'he  long  since  broke 
academic  tradition,  translating  Sicilian  mediaeval 
tendencies  into  forms  suited  to  modern  requirements. 
The  corresponding  aims  of  the  firm  of  Ducrot  in  the 
treatment  of  furniture  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  in  detail.  The  co-operation  of  two  painters  -  De 
Maria  Bergler  and  Enca  -  and  of  a  sculptor,  A.  Ugo 
(known  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio),  has  made  this 
establishment  a  perfect  centre  of  applied  art'. 

So  Sciascia's  recent  description  of  Palermo  as  a  'little 
capital  of  art  nouveau'  does  not  sound  unreasonable 
and,  if  in  this  city  one  extends  the  evolutionary  arc  of 


3.  Architectural  detail  from  the  Chiosco  Vicari,  1897. 


Above  and  below.  4.  Wrought-iron  lamp  from  the  Villino  Basile. 
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Ernesto  Basile's  best  work,  then  the  buildings  -  often 
securelv  within  the  style  -  of  his  so-called  followers  and 
pupils,  can  be  set  alongside  his.  Besides  Villa  Igiea,  the 
Villino  Florio,  Palazzo  Paterno,  we  have  after  1900,  all 
within  a  decade,  Villa  Basile  (1903),  Villino  Fassini 
(1903,  destroyed),  Villa  Deliella  (1905,  destroyed), 
Villino  Ugo  (1908,  destroyed),  as  well  as  the  Villino 
Bacchi-Salerno  (1901,  destroyed)  and  Riccobono  (1902, 
destroyed)  of  Ernesto  Anno,  Vincenzo  Alagna's 
Palazzo  Dato  (1901)  and  Filippo  La  Porta's  Villa 
Caruso  (1908).  What  are  reckoned  the  'twin  jewels'  of 
Basile's  art,  the  Villino  Basile  and  the  Villino  Fassini  - 
sufficient  by  themselves,  Bruno  Zevi  has  said,  to  give 
him  a  place  in  the  first  period  of  modern  architecture  - 
were  born  out  of  a  tangle  of  many  different  strands  and 
influences  not  all  from  Basile  but  all  tending  to  the 
creation  of  a  unified  style  that  characterised  not  only 
the  residences  of  the  new  bourgeois  aristocracy  of 
Palermo  but  also  various  lesser  works. 

At  the  local  level  one  can  see  that  Ernesto  Basile  was 
unquestionably  a  leader,  but  recent  opportunities 
(Italian  Liberty  Exhibition,  Milan,  1972;  Liberty  Exhi- 
bition, Palermo,  1973)  for  comparing  his  work  with 
others  farther  afield,  have  made  it  possible  to  measure, 
on  the  basis  of  surviving  records  of  his  activity  -  and  at 
a  distance  now  of  some  seventy  years  from  the  early 
exhibitions  of  the  century  -  the  seminal  influence  this 
architect  exerted  in  Italy  and  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 
Two  congresses  on  Liberty  (at  Palermo  in  1973,  at 
Salsomaggiorc  in  1974)  have  created  new  perspectives 
which  give  us  a  different  picture  of  his  work  from  the 
one  that  was  obtained  by  measuring  it  according  to 
some  pre-conceived  idea  of  so-called  'major'  architec- 
ture. The  fact  that  in  design  and  decoration  he  refused 
to  succumb  to  the  facile  'tape-worm'  patterning, 
vouches  for  the  quality  of  his  work  aesthetically;  its 
measured  rhythm  and  discipline  also  give  it  something 
of  a  human  quality  and  save  it  from  that  emotional 
woolliness  condemned  by  Van  de  Velde  -  a  return  to 
that  'sense  of  the  human'  that  as  Van  de  Velde  said  was 
architecture's  vote  sacree. 

Putting  on  one  side  some  ventures  up  blind  alleys 
and  a  certain  sterile  formalism  associated  particularly 
with  the  last  years  of  Ernesto  Basile's  life  (a  period  in 
which,  Van  de  Velde  apart,  practically  all  the  great 
European  masters  of  Art  Nouveau  showed  signs  of 
declining  into  the  academicism  of  the  style)  and  avoid- 
ing the  rather  cynical  condemnation  by  art-historians 
of  works  like  the  Palazzo  di  Montecitorio  in  Rome,  we 
can  recognise  that  Basile's  wider  involvement  in  design 
contributes  a  good  deal  to  dispelling  the  shadows  cast 
on  him  in  earlier  appraisals  and  to  establishing  him 
instead  as  an  artist  in  a  modern  sense. 

His  preoccupation  with  'beauty'  or  'quality'  even 
in  the  industrial  production  of  furniture  and  decorative 
objects  accounts  for  our  finding  frequently  in  Ins  work 
as  a  designer  the  same  values,  the  same  rapport  between 
conception  and  execution  which  lies  behind  the  furni- 


ture of  Mackintosh  and  Van  de  Velde,  Mackmurdo  and 
Loos,  the  glass  of  Galle  and  Tiffany,  the  silver  of 
Ashbee  and  the  jewellery  of  Lalique. 

But  even  more  important,  his  acceptance,  seldom 
found  in  Italy,  of  a  dialogue  with  the  machine  -  the 
manufacturing  methods  and  interests  of  Ducrot  -  rep- 
resents a  victory  over  Morris's  'urge  to  redeem'  in  the 
sense  of  recognising  an  actual  society,  coining  to  terms 
with  the  march  of  industry.  Such  an  attitude  discards 
all  the  utopianism  in  Morris's  attempts  to  'restore'  and 
out  of  'Arts  and  Crafts'  leads  on  through  a  complete 
reversal  of  Morris's  ideology,  to  Industrial  Design. 
Underlying,  albeit  unconsciously,  this  process  of  'per- 
sonalising the  machine'  there  is  an  aesthetic  which 
states  that  the  beautiful  is  fulfilled,  as  Argan  puts  it, 
'rather  in  the  idea  than  in  the  execution,  and  acts  as  the 
a  priori  of  the  useful  .  .  .  substituting',  he  adds,  'for  the 
cult  of  the  object  and  of  the  market  the  cult  of  motive 
or  'design',  so  that  the  beautiful  will  in  fact  cease  to  be 
unique  and  irrepeatable  and  by  virtue  precisely  of  its 
being  infinitely  repeatable,  that  is  unlimited,  will  tend 
to  diffuse  culture  horizontally  throughout  the  social 
sphere'. 

And  Basile  himself  was  to  write:  'if  one  starts  from  a 
constructive  idea  one  can  arrive  at  the  symbolic  expres- 
sion most  likely  to  make  of  it  a  work  of  art,  but  starting 
at  the  other  end  from  a  wholly  decorative  idea  one  will 
only  with  difficulty  arrive  at  a  composition  that  is 
artistic  in  the  sense  we  intend  .  .  .  and  in  this  lies  the 
crux  of  art'.  Turning  his  back  therefore  on  formalism 
understood  as  an  aesthetic  of 'pure  form',  Ernesto  Basile 
addresses  himself  as  a  modern  artist  to  the  problem  of 
relating  structure  to  decoration  in  such  a  way  as  to 
express  -  particularly  in  the  forms  and  contexts  closest 
to  man  -  an  art  oj  living  that  only  the  mentality  of  the 
particular  period  will  associate  with  a  particular  class. 

'His  art',  Caracciolo  was  to  write,  'was  essentially 
lazy  in  the  sense  of  un-transcendental.  When  he  was 
not  celebrating  the  tranquil  and  refined  existence  of  the 
Sicilian  bourgeois  family,  his  work  becomes  banal'. 

The  division  into  large  and  small-scale  categories 
does  not,  to  be  sure,  explain  the  exuberance  of  the 
forms  in  the  Lanza  chapel  at  Scalea  (1900),  the  Florio 
pavilion  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Milan  (1905) 
and  the  Cafe  Faraglia  at  Rome  (1906) ;  or  the  caprice  of 
the  clocktower  for  the  city  of  Licata  (1904)  and  in  the 
same  period  the  frigidity  of  the  front  of  the  South 
Italian  section  of  the  Fifth  Venice  Art  Exhibition  (1905) 
or  again  the  grand  summary  of  his  art  in  the  Villa 
Manganelli  at  Catania  (1907).  If  there  were  signs  here 
and  there  of  a  weakening  command,  imagination 
wearing  thin,  one  cannot  rush  to  the  conclusion  that 
Basile  was  surrendering  his  modernity,  without  men- 
tioning at  least  two  later  works  of  his:  the  refined 
Ribaudo  pavilion  at  Piazza  Castelnuovo  (191 6)  and  the 
alteration  and  enlargement  in  1914  of  the  Villino 
Favaloro  that  his  father,  G.  B.  Filippo,  had  built 
twenty-five  years  previously  and  in  which  the  twen- 
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art  of  the  terrace  and  veranda  of  the  Villino  Favaloro,  1914. 


ticth-ccntury  vocabulary  of  the  son  and  the  proto- 
twentieth  century  vocabulary  of  the  father  fuse  in  a 
remarkably  coherent  ensemble:  the  sunset  of  a  golden 
era  in  the  architectural  annals  of  Palermo. 

But  in  every  case,  even  in  the  more  light-hearted 
works  one  comes  across  redeeming  touches  of  elegance 
and  refinement.  A  war  memorial  may  mark  with  a 
final  compromise  the  close  of  Ernesto  Basile's  life  as  an 
architect  and  artist  (he  died  in  1932),  but  behind  the 
aristocratic  facades,  the  refinements  in  his  furnishings, 
his  furniture,  his  decorative  scheme,  a  deeper  message 
remains  perceptible  today,  one  of  a  simplicity  and 
wholeness  to  be  defended  and  preserved,  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  man's  house,  in  the  face  of  that  nationa- 
listic rhetoric  with  which  European  fascism  was  to 
smother  the  monuments  to  its  sad  and  fleeting  victory. 
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SEGESTA  AND  SELINUNTE 

Vincenzo  Tusa 


TRANSLATED  BY  KENT  WHITE 

Segesta  and  Selinunte,  which  were  at  loggerheads  for  centuries,  together  boast  some  of  til 
greatest  temples  of  classical  antiquity.  The  grandeur  and  fame  of  these  monuments  has  { 
some  extent,  Professor  Tusa  suggests,  belittled  the  achievements  of  later  (and  still  continuinj 
archaeology  on  the  sites,  which  is  leading  to  a  far  clearer  appreciation  of  the  societies  whic 
flourished  there. 


Segesta  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Western  Sicily.  Indeed,  by 
the  general  agreement  of  ancient  historians  she 
was  the  chief  of  the  cities  inhabited  by  the  Elymi,  a 
little  known  race  but  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
peoples  who  inhabited  ancient  Sicily.  Her  age-long 
conflict  with  Selinunte,  about  which  we  are  told  by 
ancient  historians  and  specially  by  Diodoros,  is  well 
known.  Segesta  also  gave  occasion  to  two  historic 
events  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  to 
ancient  Sicilian  history;  in  415  bc  she  sought  the  help 
of  Athens  and  persuaded  that  city  to  undertake  the 
famous  and  disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  in 
409  bc  she  appealed  for  aid  to  Carthage  and  set  in 
motion  the  events  which  brought  Selinunte,  Agrigcn- 
tum,  Gcla  and  Himera  to  destruction. 

Archaeologically,  however,  Segesta  is  very  little 
known,  notwithstanding  the  importance  and  interest 
of  the  two  famous  monuments  which  spring  to  mind 
the  moment  the  name  Segesta  is  mentioned,  the 
so-called  Temple  and  the  Theatre.  Before  the 
latest  archaeological  findings,  these  two  monuments 
were  the  only  archaeological  remains  that  were 
known,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  fame  has  hindered 
the  excavation  of  Segesta,  as  though  the  existence  of 
the  two  monuments  were  sufficient  for  the  archaeologi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  whole  city. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  to  be  found  on 
Monte  Barbara  whose  summit  forms  a  wide  open 
space.  We  do  not  know  what  has  survived  here, 
because  it  has  never  been  excavated,  but,  from  the  few 
elements  which  appear  on  the  surface,  we  seem  to  be 
dealing  with  a  city  built  in  the  fourth  century  BC.  The 
only  well-known  visible  relic  is  the  theatre  which  is 
now  usually  dated  in  the  third  century  bc  and  which  is 
the  best  preserved  of  all  the  theatres  in  Sicily.  The  city 
was  bounded  by  two  encircling  walls,  probably  of  a 
different  period.  Not  even  these  have  been  excavated 
and  therefore  we  can  say  nothing  about  them  with 
certainty.  The  so-called  temple  was  situated  outside  the 
city  and  the  walls;  it  is  also  said  to  be  an  unfinished 


temple.  There  is  a  peristyle  made  up  of  six  (not-flut£ 
columns  on  the  short  sides  and  fourteen  on  the  Ion 
and  it  has  generally  been  dated  in  the  last  thirty  ye; 
of  the  fifth  century  bc.  It  has  recently  been  thought 
the  archaeologist  Biagio  Pace,  with  much  probabilit 
that  it  can  be  considered  a  peristyle  of  the  Greek  tyj 
arranged  thus  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  in  which  the  no 
Greek  people  of  Segesta  practised  an  open-air  cult  < 
some  temporary,  make-shift,  altar. 

Similarly  the  inhabited  centre  of  ancient  times  1111 
have  stood  on  the  level  space  of  Monte  Barbara.  In  t 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  no  direct  ai 
specific  proof  of  this  but  we  deduce  it  from  the  fa 
that  on  the  slopes  of  this  hill,  towards  the  Ea 
discoveries  of  great  interest  have  been  made  in  the  1; 
few  years. 

First  ot  all  there  is  a  great  sanctuary  (83.40  metres  II 
47.80  metres)  uncovered  in  the  'Mango'  district  on. 
rectangular  site  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  This  sanctuai 
communicated  with  the  plain  above  it  by  means  of  tv 
pathways  cut  in  the  rock,  one  of  which  twisted  rouip 
the  hill;  the  other  directed  straight  towards  the  plai. 
passed  near  sacred  shrines  quarries  into  the  rock.  T.: 
interior  ot  the  sanctuary  has  not  yet  been  complete!" 
excavated,  but  from  the  elements  so  far  uncovcredjs 
can  be  assumed  that  there  were  here  two  Dolf 
buildings  (or  else  a  single  archaic  building  reconstruct*! 
at  a  later  date)  attributable  to  the  sixth  and  filth  cc- 
turics  bc,  the  probable  date  of  the  sanctuary  itself.  Itsl 
of  Greek  type  but  evidently  was  used  for  the  rites  1 
the  Elymj:  to  this  conclusion  we  arc  forced  above  k 
by  the  complete  absence  trom  this  sanctuary  of  potter-1 
and  of  figured  terracotta  and  of  other  objects  whin 
normally  abound  in  Greek  sanctuaries.  On  the  cxposu 
surface  of  the  surrounding  wall  there  were  only  soul 
fragments  of  that  painted,  and  in  one  case  inciset 
pottery  which  is  typical  of  Segesta.  As  a  result  * 
further  digging  in  the  sanctuary,  we  have  found,  n: 
in  situ,  a  decorative  pattern  cut  into  a  s'ab  of  stone  ma| 
of  a  door  tapering  towards  the  top,  of  Egyptian  ty 
and  with  a  pattern  of  the  'Egyptian  moulding'  on  t. 
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architrave,  a  pattern  of  clear  and  typical  oriental 
derivation.  Even  more  interesting,  particularly  for 
knowledge  of  the  Elynii,  is  a  discovery  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Barbaro  itself,  as  usual  on  the  east,  and  in  a  very 
broken  piece  of  ground.  Here  have  been  found,  in  a 
refuse  tip,  thousands  of  fragments  of  pottery  flung  from 
the  plateau  of  Monte  Barbaro  above:  another  proof 
that  the  ancient  centre  of  population  must  have  been 
up  there.  The  fragments  are  in  part  indigenous,  most  of 
them  painted  and  a  smaller  number  incised,  some 
belonging  to  imported  Attic  and  Corinthian  vessels 
with  black  and  red  figures,  and  a  few  of  simple  black 
varnish.  They  can  thus  be  dated  as  a  whole  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourth  century  bc. 

Of  the  native  incised  fragments  some  bear,  very 
formalised,  the  human  figure,  and  others  show  concen- 
tric rings  and  a  variety  of  patterns  (for  example,  dotted 
lines,  dog-tooth,  lozenges).  This  particular  type  of 
pottery  which  has  been  defined  as  'Elymite,  with  pre- 
Hellenic  oriental  influences',  is  found  throughout 
Western  Sicily  from  Molya  to  Eryx,  atPrizzi,  atlctum 
and  at  Tenavecchia  di  Cuti,  and  reaches  as  far  as 
Southern  Sicily,  at  Polizello  near  Mussomeli  and  at 
S.  Angelo  Muxaro. 

Oriental  patterns  arc  met  also  in  the  painted  pottery 
which  is  found  in  considerable  quantity.  Everything  is 
in  fragments,  yet  we  have  some  elements  from  which 
we  can  deduce  that  the  types  of  vessel  must  have  been 
very  varied,  numerous,  and  of  differing  proportions. 
The  decoration,  principally  in  black,  red,  orange  and 
dark  chestnut,  presents  a  great  range  of  patterns,  bund- 
les of  lines,  zig-zags  curving  lines,  lotus  flowers,  stars, 
concentric  rings,  bands,  as  well  as  some  very  formalised 
animal  patterns.  The  whole  gives  the  impression  that 
we  have  here  a  particular  type  of  pottery,  showing 
patterns  which  have  their  origin  in  the  sub-Myccnean 
world  of  Anatolia  and  come  to  us  by  way  of  Cyprus. 
Furthermore  they  are  not  free  from  influences  of  the 
geometric  period  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  orientalis- 
ing period. 

Some  of  the  fragments  of  imported  Attic  pottery 
show  inscriptions  in  Greek  lettering,  but  in  a  non- 
Greek  language  which  is  still  incomprehensible  today. 
They  were  incised  by  scraping:  they  were  made  when 
the  pottery  was  already  where  it  was  to  be  used,  for 
instance  at  Segesta.  The  language  is  that  of  the  Elymi, 
which  certain  of  the  linguists  who  have  examined  it 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Anatolian  group  of  lan- 
guages. 

SELINUNTE 
I.  Topography 

What  is  generally  called  the  'archaeological  zone  of 
Selinunte'  is  really  made  up  of  three  zones  which  are, 
at  least  topographically,  very  distinct:  approaching 
from  the  East  we  first  meet  the  so-called  Eastern  hill, 
or  plain  of  Marinclla,  where  are  the  ruins  of  three 


Doric  temples,  designated  by  the  letters  e,  f,  g;  about  a 
kilometre  from  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad 
valley  of  the  River  Cuttone,  there  are  two  level  areas  on 
one  of  which  is  the  Acropolis  with  its  encircling  wall, 
other  temples  and  various  buildings.  On  the  other,  a 
little  further  north  and  separated  from  the  former  by  a 
narrow  valley,  was  the  ancient  city.  Still  further  to  the 
west,  at  a  slightly  shorter  distance  than  the  first  and 
beyond  another  broad  valley  made  by  the  River 
Modione  (or  Selinus),  are  the  remains  of  a  big  sanctuary 
called  Malophoros  from  the  enormous  quantity  of 
female  votive  statuettes  carrying  pomegranates  which 
have  been  found  there.  Lately,  a  sacred  building  called 
'Temple  m'  has  been  unearthed  about  two  hundred 
metres  north  of  this  sanctuary:  reasons  have  been 
advanced  for  supposing  that  the  space  between  the 
sanctuary  and  this  sacred  building  may  in  ancient  times 
have  been  occupied  by  other  buildings  whose  remains 
are  still  to  be  uncovered.  The  burial  grounds  cover  an 
extraordinarily  vast  area,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
held  by  some  that  they  did  not  all  belong  to  Selinunte, 
particularly  those  to  the  east  of  the  Modione,  called 
Manicalunga  -  Timpone  Nero,  which  are  as  much  as 
four  kilometres  as  the  crow  flics  from  the  ancient  city. 
The  others,  called  Galera,  Bagliazzo  and  Buffa,  which 
more  probably  belonged  to  Selinunte  are  much  nearer 
to  the  city  and  stretch  to  the  north  and  north  north- 
east of  it.  The  whole  group  is  about  twelve  kilometres 
south  of  Castelvetrano  and  about  thirty-five  kilo- 
metres west  of  Sciacca. 

n.  Historical  Data 

The  historical  vicissitudes  of  Selinunte,  from  its 
foundation,  are  of  first  importance,  not  only  for  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  Sicily,  but  also  for  the  study  of 
Greek  expansion  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ancient  his- 
torians are  agreed  in  saying  that  it  was  founded  by 
colonists  from  Mcgara  a  hundred  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Megara  Hyblca  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sicily:  but  whereas  Thucydides  tells  us  that  Megara 
was  founded  in  729/8  bc  and  Selinunte  therefore  in 
629/8.  Diodoros  brings  forward  these  dates  to  751/0 
and  651/0  respectively.  Different  students  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  this  problem  have  preferred  one  or 
other  of  these  dates,  but  the  recent  studies  of  Megara  by 
Vallet  and  Villard  have  advanced  serious  and  weighty 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  earlier  dating,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  most  scholars. 

The  name  of  the  city  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  name 
for  wild  parsley  and  of  the  river  which  bounds  it  on 
the  west.  Which  of  these  two  names  came  first  and 
gave  occasion  to  the  others  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  is  to  be  found 
in  the  parsley,  and  the  other  two  would  then  be 
derived  from  it.  A  leaf  of  parsley  is  reproduced,  as  we 
know,  on  the  first  coins  stamped  by  the  Selinunte  mint. 

The  foundation  of  Selinunte  was  due  to  the  difficul- 
ties met  by  the  Mcgarans  in  their  expansion  towards 
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;  north  owing  to  the  activities  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ontini  and  the  Sicels  -  they  sent  to  their  niother- 
untry  for  a  leader,  Pamillos,  and  pushed  towards  the 
;st  of  Sicily  along  the  south  coast.  There,  in  the 
;trict  described  above,  they  founded  Sclinuntc.  In 
;w  of  the  nearness  of  Phoenician-Punic  territory 
led  by  Carthage,  Sclinuntc  constituted  the  advance 
st  of  the  Greek,  or,  to  be  precise  the  Doric,  element 
wards  the  west  of  Sicily,  which,  as  we  know  was 
ver  Greek.  Principally  for  this  reason,  but  also 
cause  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  city,  Sclinuntc 
lys  a  role  of  primary  importance  in  the  history  of 
cicnt  Sicily,  particularly  its  western  part,  from  the 
th  century  bc  onwards. 

Wc  must  also  remember  that  western  Sicily,  in 
dition  to  having  the  Phoenician-Punic  clement,  was 
o  inhabited  by  the  Ely  mi,  that  still  unknown  people 
10  apparently  came  from  the  east,  were  always  allied 
th  Carthage  and  had  as  their  principal  cities  Segcsta, 
yx  and  Entclla;  indeed  Sclinuntc  very  often  came 
:o  conflict  with  Segesta  on  territorial  questions.  It  is 
it  however  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  always  a 
ite  of  war  between  Carthage,  and  therefore  between 
at  part  of  Sicily  placed  under  its  suzerainty,  and 
linunte.  On  the  contrary,  after  a  certain  period  of 
ife  with  Segesta  and  her  allies,  Eryx,  Alicia  and 
otya,  in  about  580  bc,  there  was  to  supervene  a  long 
riod  of  peace,  at  least  until  480  which  allowed  the 
linuntines,  among  other  things,  to  build  those 
•lossa]  temples,  thanks  to  which  Selinunte  was  to 
ipear  as  the  most  grandiose  city  of  Hellenic  Sicily. 
>r  the  rest,  we  know  that  the  Sclinuntines  were  the 
Jy  allies  of  Carthage  during  the  first  invasion  of  the 
and  which  was  stemmed  in  a  tremendous  battle  near 
imera  in  480.  After  it  they  gave  hospitality  to 
iscone,  the  son  of  Hamilcar  who  died  at  Himera.  He 
his  turn  died  in  exile  at  Selinunte  itself.  Possibly 
xause  of  this  and  because  they  fondly  believed  in  the 
■atitude  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  citizens  of  Selinunte, 
ght  up  to  the  eve  of  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
Fectcd,  as  we  know,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Carthaginians 
lemselves  in  409  bc  were  convinced  that  their  city 
ould  remain  unharmed.  Instead,  exactly  the  contrary 
ippened.  Diodoros  and  Seno forte  relate  that,  after  a 
lemorable  and  heroic  defence,  the  city  was  captured, 
xked  and  destroyed  with  savage  ferocity.  In  that 
emendous  struggle  sixteen  thousand  Selinuntines  died 
id  five  thousand  were  made  prisoner.  Indeed  the  only 
tizens  who  survived  were  those  who  had  left  Selinunte 
efore  the  siege  began.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
lannibal  by  the  Syracusans,  begging  him  to  free  the 
risoners  and  preserve  the  sacred  shrines  and  the 
;mples  of  the  gods.  He  did  accept  a  ransom  but  he 
emolished  the  fortifications  and  destroyed  and  looted 
ae  temples. 

The  year  409  can  be  considered  the  end  of  the 
elinuntine  power;  after  that  date,  Selinunte  never 
ecovered,  in  spite  of  the  generous  attempt  of  the 


Syracusan,  Hermocratcs  who  in  408  and  407  rebuilt 
the  walls  with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  city.  In 
392,  as  a  result  of  a  new  treaty,  Selinunte  once  more 
came  under  Carthaginian  rule,  under  which  it  re- 
mained, even  though  with  varying  fortunes,  until  the 
end  of  the  third  century  BC,  when  the  whole  territory 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  There  are  no  traces  or 
accounts,  even  to  this  day,  of  life  in  the  Roman  period. 
A  certain  Christian  community  lived  there  amidst  the 
ruins  in  the  Byzantine  period,  and  from  827  ad  an 
Arab  tribe,  whose  graves  are  scattered  among  the  upper 
strata  of  the  Acropolis,  was  settled  there.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  even  its  name  disappeared,  and  the  place  was 
called  'Ralil'-al'  Asnam'  or  'Hamlet  of  the  Idols'.  Wc 
owe  the  identification  of  this  place  with  ancient 
Selinunte  to  Tommaso  Fazello  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 


in.  History  of  the  excavations 

Since  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
ruins  of  Selinunte  attracted  the  attention  of  French 
travellers  (for  example,  D'Orville,  Saint-Non,  Houcl) 
who  in  that  period  visited,  described  and  illustrated  the 
monuments  in  Sicily,  but  it  was  only  in  1822/3  that  a 
beginning  was  made  at  excavating  the  city  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  two  English  architects,  Harris  and  Angell, 
who  explored  Temple  c  and  discovered  the  famous 
metopes.  The  excavations  werecarried  on  by  Serradifalco 
in  collaboration  with  the  architect,  F.  S.  Cavallari,  and 
the  sculptor,  V.  Villarcale.  They  were  taken  still  further 
by  Cavallari's  heirs  and  later  by  Salinas  and  Patricolo, 
almost  always  on  the  Acropolis.  E.  Gabrici  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  digging,  working  both  on  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Malophorus  sanctuary  and  drawing  from  his 
excavations  materials  for  four  volumes  of  the  Monumenti 
Antichi  dei  Lined,  which  still  form  the  best  source  of 
information  about  Selinunte,  particularly  with  regard 
to  architecture.  After  him  J.  Marconi  Bovio  carried  out 
excavations  in  the  harbour  at  the  mouth  or  the  Cuttone, 
bringing  the  ruins  to  light  and  onthe  Acropolis,  throw- 
ing light  on  its  complex  plan.  Nowadays  excavations 
and  explorations  continue  in  the  burial  grounds,  the 
Acropolis  and  the  ancient  city,  and  on  the  eastern  hill. 


iv.  Temple  buildings 

On  the  eastern  hill  stand  the  three  temples,  E,  F  and  g; 
we  do  not  know  if  they  were  enclosed  within  a 
precinct,  and  we  have  no  more  than  some  vestiges  of 
Temple  E. 

Temple  g,  the  first  on  the  north,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
temples  of  classical  antiquity,  with  dimensions  similar 
to  those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Agrigentum.  It 
measures  113  metres  by  54  metres  at  the  stereobate,  and 
has  therefore  an  area  of  more  than  6,000  square 
metres.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  forty-six 
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columns  (eight  on  the  short  sides  and  seventeen  on  the 
long),  16.27  metres  high  with  a  diameter  at  the  bottom 
of  3.41  metres  and  a  circumference  of  10.70  metres. 
The  cclla  was  made  up  of  a  pillared  pronaos,  the  true  and 
literal  cella  with  three  naves,  and  the  opistodomos  'in 
amis'.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  building  of  this 
temple  may  have  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  fitth 
century  bc,  if  not  indeed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  had  not  been  finished  by  409  when  Selinuntc  was 
destroyed.  Its  construction  thus  went  on  for  a  century 
without  its  reaching  completion.  This  is  shown  by  the 
columns  of  which  some  arc  fluted  and  some  are  not  (we 
know  that  the  fluting  was  done  on  the  site  in  order  to 
ensure  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  edges)  and  from  the 
quarry  whence  the  stone  for  the  building  of  this  temple 
was  cut.  In  this  quarry,  called  'Cusa',  sited  eight  kilo- 
metres from  Selinuntc  on  the  road  to  Campobella  di 
Mazara  and  a  necessary  accompaniment  to  a  visit  to 
Selinuntc  itself,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  different 
stages  in  the  work  on  columns  whose  sizes  corresponds 
to  those  of  Temple  c.  There  are  shafts  already  outside 
the  quarry  on  the  road  to  Selinuntc,  others  are  cut  but 
still  in  the  quarry,  others  half-finished  and  others 
barely  outlined  with  dividers.  It  looks  as  though  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  meal-time  of  the  workmen  or 
by  a  feast  day  and  was  due  to  be  resumed  at  any 
moment.  Instead  exactly  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years  have  passed,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  when  it  will  bc  possible  for  a  fresh  start  to 
bc  made. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  enormous 
temple,  lies  Temple  F.  One  is  struck  at  once  by  the 
difference  between  the  remains  of  the  two  buildings. 
Whereas  G  presents  itself  to  us  as  an  enormous  mass  of 
ruins,  like  an  impressive  natural  spectacle,  F,  instead, 
shows  comparatively  few  relics,  having  been  sacked  at 
some  uncertain  date,  and  was  itself  used  as  a  quarry. 
The  latter  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  measuring  61.83 
metres  by  24.43  metres,  with  columns  little  more  than 
9  metres  high  and  a  diameter  of  1.82  metres.  It  had  six 
columns  on  the  short  sides  and  fourteen  on  the  long. 
The  cella  was  made  up  of  the  pronaos,  the  cella  proper 
and  the  adyton;  it  had  no  opistodomos.  Its  building  is 
usually  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  bc. 

The  last  of  the  three  temples,  e,  was  built  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century  bc  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  correct  Doric  -  the  noblest  expression  of 
the  Doric  style.  It  measures  70.18  metres  by  27.65 
metres  and  has  pillars  10.19  metres  high  with  a 
diameter  of  2.23  metres  at  the  base.  There  are  six  of 
them  on  the  short  sides  and  fifteen  on  the  long.  The 
central  part  is  made  up  of  a  pronaos  in  the  front,  the 
cella,  the  adyton  and  the  opistodomos.  This  temple  has 
recently  been  reconstructed,  arousing  various  criticisms 
but  some  approval. 

On  the  Acropolis  we  have,  at  least  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  six  principal  temple  buildings 
in  addition  to  others  of  a  more  modest  nature  such  as 


altars  and  shrines.  According  to  the  most  favow 
chronology  the  order  of  the  temples  is  as  follows :  I 

1 .  The  so-called  small  Temple  of  the  little  metope ;  I 

2.  Temple  c 

3.  Temple  A 

4.  Temple  o 

5.  Temple  d 

6.  Small  Temple  b 

The  small  temple  of  the  little  metope  is  a  little  sa 
building,  having  pronaos  and  cella  and  presenting  a  • 
elongated  plan  typical  of  the  most  ancient  buildi 
It  is  possible  that  to  this  temple  belong  the  t 
ancient  mctopal  sculptures  of  Selinuntc,  datable  f 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  bc  to  the  beginnin 
the  sixth  at  the  latest. 

Temple  c  is  the  largest  of  those  on  the  Acrop 
It  is  a  peristyle  with  seventeen  columns  on  the  1 
sides,  8.62  metres  high  and  with  a  diameter  at  the 
of  1.94  metres.  It  has  cella  with  pronaos  and  opistodoi 
very  elongated  as  is  typical  of  the  most  ancient  tii 
Another  factor  which  makes  us  count  it  archaic  is 
existence,  on  the  south  side,  of  seven  monoli 
columns.  It  measures  71.07  metres  by  26.62  metres 
is  dated  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  bc.  Sc 
columns  on  the  north  side  were  re-erected  in  i< 
The  two  pediments,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  w 
terracotta  Gorgon  mask  of  great  size,  were  faced  on 
outer  side  with  slabs  of  terracotta  decorated  \ 
floral  patterns. 

North  of  temple  c  is  temple  d,  also  peripteral,  v| 
six  columns  on  the  short  side  and  thirteen  on  the  log 
It  has  a  pronaos  in  front,  a  cella  and  an  adyton.  It  is  dal 
also  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  bc  but  r 
resents  a  later  phase  of  Doric  than  temple  c. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Acropolis  arc  the  rem: 
of  two  other  demolished  temples,  of  approximat 
equal  size  and  shape  (40  metres  by  16  metres  with 
and  fourteen  columns).  They  are  attributed  to  the  sa 
period,  490-480  BC. 

Also  on  the  Acropolis,  between  temples  c  and  A 
small  temple  B  (8.40  metres  by  4.60  metres)  of 
Greek  period  which  Hittorf,  who  first  picturec 
believes  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Empedoclcs  i 
mark  of  gratitude  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Selinunt 
marshes  which  the  Argrigcntinc  had  carried  out.  It  i: 
the  main  a  small  prostyle  (tetra-style)  building  w 
pronaos  and  cella. 

In  the  Malophoros  Sanctuary  are  the  remains 
various  sacred  edifices,  all  however  in  a  complctj 
different  form  from  those  on  the  Acropolis,  thou 
belonging  to  the  same  period.  This  is  what  strikes  c 
most  forcibly  on  an  even  superficial  examination  of  1 
different  monuments.  Whereas  in  fact,  those  we  ha 
mentioned  so  far  are  always  of  Doric  type,  which 
followed  through  its  whole  development,  those  oft 
Gaggera,  present  in  the  principal  building,  chiefly  tl 
Megaran  type.  This  building  suffered  at  least  t\ 
reconstructions  in  archaic  times.  There  is  also  the  sm 
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5.  Metope  from  Temple  c.  National  Museum,  Palermo. 


6.  Perseus  killing  Medusa.  7-  Diana  and  Actaeon. 

Metope  from  Temple  c.  Metope  from  Temple  e,  Selinunte. 

National  Museum .  Palermo.  National  Museum,  Palermo.  


8.  Temple  c, 
probably  erected  in 
honour  of  Hercules, 
at  Selinunte. 
Photograph : 
The  Island  of  Sicily. 


sanctuary  of  Zeus  Mcilichios,  a  short  way  from  the 
principal  sanctuary  and  containing  two  altars.  Here 
were  discovered  those  unusual  twin  stele  reproducing  a 
male  and  a  female  figure,  which  have  been  thought 
until  recently  to  be  the  work  of  a  local  artisan,  but 
which  recent  studies  have  shown  to  be  not  without 
Punic  influence. 

Recently  too,  as  I  have  said  above,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Malophoros  sanctuary  there  has  been 
discovered  another  large  sacred  edifice,  which  has  been 
named  temple  M,  but  it  wrould  seem  to  be,  instead,  a 
great  altar. 

The  noteworthy  number  of  sacred  buildings  at 
Selinunte,  of  which  we  have  given  a  fragmentary 
sketch,  forms  without  doubt  the  most  prolific  and 
interesting  store  of  Doric  architecture  in  Sicily.  At 
Selinunte  we  follow  the  whole  development  of  the 
Doric  style,  from  its  first  archaic  appearance  at  the 
beginnings  of  the  sixth  century  bc  (Temple  c,  narrow 
elongated  cella,  terracotta  facing,  flat  echinus)  to  its 
final  appearance  in  the  Hellenistic  period  (small  temple 
B  in  the  form  of  a  shrine)  after  having  admired  and 
appreciated  it  in  the  lineal  harmony  shown  by  temple 
E,  on  the  eastern  hill. 

v.  Surrounding  walls 

It  seems  that  the  acropolis  and  the  city  were  surrounded 
by  walls  but,  whereas  for  the  latter  we  have  only  very 
few  traces,  for  the  acropolis  the  encircling  rampart  is 
almost  completely  preserved.  What  we  see  today 
evidently  forms  the  last  phase  of  the  encirclement. 
Recent  research  by  Gabnci  has  shown  that  the  acropo- 
lis was,  in  archaic  times,  surrounded  by  a  rampart 


much  smaller  than  the  present  one.  It  included  only  th 
central  part  of  the  acropolis  itself:  at  a  second  stage 
perhaps  between  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  c 
the  fifth  century  bc,  the  area  of  the  acropolis  w*s  en 
larged,  particularly  to  the  east,  where  it  became  neces 
sary  to  build  a  great  supporting  terraced  rampart.  W 
still  see  it  today,  at  the  entrance  to  the  acropolis,  ju: 
where  there  must  have  been  a  gate  even  in  ancier 
times.  Because  this  bastion  was  intended  above  all  as 
support,  there  was  built  along  the  wrhole  of  the  easter 
side  a  second  line  of  defence,  of  which  considerabl 
remains  still  exist.  The  excavation  of  the  rampart  i 
still  in  progress,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  precis 
idea  of  it.  It  can,  however,  be  said  that  it  presents,  oi 
the  north,  two  circular  towers,  the  main  gate,  and  j 
system  of  small  covered  rooms  evidently  intended  fd 
defending  troops.  To  the  west  is  preserved,  in  goo 
condition,  a  subway  which  allowed  the  entry  and  ex] 
of  troops  and  inhabitants  in  conditions  of  safety.  At  thJ 
cast  and  west  there  are  various  square  towers  anj 
posterns,  some  of  them  dungeons  in  ancient  times,  a 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus  when  he  refers  to  one  of  th] 
great  battles  fought  by  Selinunte  against  Segesta.  Oj 
the  rampart,  and  particularly  on  its  northern  sectiorj 
can  be  seen  various  restorations,  and  various  stages  o 
construction,  of  which  those  carried  out  by  Hermcj 
crates  immediately  after  the  disaster  of  409  are  speciall 
to  be  identified. 


vi.  Street  plan 

Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  roal 
system  of  the  acropolis,  which  was  previously  know 
only  sketchily.  There  were  twelve  east-west  street: 
crossing  at  right-angles  the  north-south  main  streei 
and  so  forming  the  various  'islands'.  Further,  there  ar 
two  other  streets  parallel  to  the  main  one,  as  well  a 
one,  originally  known,  in  the  east-west  direction.  Thi 
road  system  can,  from  archaeological  material  dis 
covered  at  street  level  and  from  the  buildings  facing  th 
streets,  be  dated  in  the  fourth  century  bc.  This  w^as  th 
period  of  Punic  Selinunte,  when  it  seems  that  th 
inhabitants  were  limited  to  living  in  the  acropoli: 
Attempts  at  excavation  undertaken  along  the  streej 
have  allowed  us  to  verify  the  existence  of  olde 
buildings  along  them,  but  this  does  not  permit  us  t 
postulate  the  existence  of  an  older  street-plan,  reprc 
ducing  that  of  the  fourth  century  which  has  now  bee 
brought  to  light. 

vn.  Sculpture 

Of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  Selinunte  is  the  onl 
one  to  have  decorated  its  temples  writh  sculpture 
metopes.  This  did  not  happen,  at  least  so  far  as  w 
know  at  present,  in  all  the  temples,  nor  is  it  know 
why  it  happened  at  Selinunte.  What  is,  howeve; 
certain  is  that  there  was  in  this  city  'a  continuoi 
tradition  of  plastic  activity'  from  the  first  half  of  tl" 
sixth  century  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
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span  of  two  hundred  years.  The  sculptures,  restored  to 
us  by  the  generous  soil  of  Selinunte  even  in  these  last 
years,  are  very  many.  The  most  noteworthy  of  them 
are,  as  we  have  said,  the  metopes  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe  in  chronological  order. 

The  oldest  of  them  arc  six  (of  smaller  proportions  in 
relation  to  the  others),  which  are  presumed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  small  temple  which  is  called,  according- 
ly, that  of  the  little  metopes.  They  form  the  oldest  visual 
document  of  Selinunte  (beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
bc)  and  depict  the  struggle  of  Hercules  and  the  bull, 
the  Rape  of  Europa,  the  Delphic  triad  (Artemis, 


Latona  and  Apollo)  and  a  winged  sphynx;  two,  which 
were  discovered  in  1968,  portray  two  episodes 
connected  with  the  cult  of  Demetcr  and  Kore.  There  is 
still  something  labyrinthine  in  these  figures,  specially  in 
that  of  the  Delphic  triad.  The  relief  is  flat  and  almost 
seems  to  mark  the  birth  of  Greek  relief. 

There  follow  three  metopes  belonging  to  temple  c 
and  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
They  depict  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  Perseus  killing 
Medusa  in  the  presence  of  Athena,  and  Hercules  and 
the  Cercopes.  These  are  among  the  most  ancient 
examples  of  Sicilian  sculpture;  the  relief  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  earlier  metopes.  Some  parts  are  almost  in 
the  round  and  they  must  have  been  enlivened  by  a 
bright  polychrome  in  primary  colours.  In  spite  of  some 
shortage  of  means  of  expression,  yet  there  is  evidence 
of  a  research  into  composition  in  an  architectural  sense 
which  gives  this  metope  an  expressive  value  which,  if 
not  absolutely  new,  is  certainly  very  forceful  and 
'executed  in  an  exceptional  manner'. 

To  Temple  f  belong  two  metopes  of  which  only  the 
lower  halves  have  been  preserved  and  which  portray 
Dionysios  in  long  chiton  and  Initiation,  ready  to  adminis- 
ter the  coup  de  grace  to  a  kneeling  giant,  and  Athena 
triumphing  over  her  already  fallen  foe.  These  date 
from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  bc.  The  condition  of 
the  sculptures  prevents  our  giving  a  precise  judgement 
about  them:  there  can  merely  be  noted  the  tragic 
realism  of  the  fallen  giant's  head,  from  which  it  is 
thought  that  there  has  been  abandonment  of  Greek 
artistic  values  under  the  influence  of  other,  seemingly 
Eastern,  models. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  five  metopes  which  adorned  the 
prottaos  of  Temple  E.  They  arc  dated  between  460  and 
450  bc  and  portray  Hercules  and  Pentesilea,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Athena; 
Artemis  and  Actaeon;  Athena  and  Encaladus,  and  a 
scene  of  rapine  (this  last  much  damaged). 

The  slabs  are  of  limestone,  but  the  naked  parts  of  the 
female  figures  (faces,  hands,  feet)  are  in  white  marble, 
and  weapons  and  some  ornaments  must  have  been 
of  metal. 

At  this  point  nothing  further  or  better  can  be  said  of 
this  'aspect'  of  Selinuntine  art  than  the  words  of  that 
great  scholar,  Pirro  Marconi  who  says  of  it:  'In  these 
works  we  have  a  fundamental  expression  of  depth. 
They  abound  with  life  and  movement.  Action  pulses 
through  the  figures,  so  that  they  express  it  in  face  and 
in  the  whole  body.  They  are  full  of  action,  like  a  man 
who,  involved  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  puts  his 
whole  soul  into  lively  movement,  down  to  his  very 
toes.  Hercules  is  about  to  kill  the  Amazon  and  the  blow 
is  already  in  motion,  the  die  is  cast,  an  air  of  fatality 
hangs  over  the  scene,  but  on  the  face  of  Hercules  a 
sense  of  grief  and  dismay  is  already  added  to  the 
ferocity  of  struggle.  The  Amazon  seems,  humanly 
speaking,  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  consciousness 
of  imminent  death.  In  the  metope  of  Artemis  and 
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Actaeon,  Artemis,  avenging  herself  and  setting  on  the 
dogs,  has  a  cold,  cruel  face  with  compressed,  tight-shut 
mouth  and  hard  determined  frown,  expressing  all  her 
feeling.  The  young  man  who  is  to  die  has  a  terrible 
face,  full  of  anguish  and  dismay,  as  he  defends  himself 
but  already  has  clear  warning  of  the  end.  Actaeon's  feet 
convulsively  cling  to  the  ground  as  though  he  would 
burrow  into  it,  because  of  the  grief  and  tension  of 
defeat.  The  bodies  are  excessively  long  by  comparison 
with  their  solidity;  they  are  slender  and  emaciated,  like 
adolescent  boys  vibrant  with  bitter,  complex  life.  The 
muscular  masses  of  the  delicate  limbs  are  all  tightened 
and  thickened,  hardened  as  though  by  continual 
tension.  In  the  picture  of  life  expressed  by  these  bodies 
vexed  by  passion  and  trembling  with  rage,  there  are 
many  details  in  which  we  see  again  the  Greek  tradition, 
which  was  at  that  time  forming  the  perfectly  rounded 
bodies  of  well-trained  athletes,  serene  and  strangers  to 
passion,  even  when  moving  and  fighting.  Such  too  are 
also  the  conventional  representations  of  hair  and 
drapcn-.  But  alongside  all  this  we  notice  how  different 
an  expression  of  life  there  is  in  these  works.  From  it 
comes  a  fundamental  impression  of  continuous  move- 
ment and  purpose,  so  that  the  decorative  backgrounds 
are  pervaded  by  streams  of  life,  flowing  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  never  dying  away,  never  growing  calm, 
never  overlapping  one  another,  counterbalancing  each 
other,  crystallising  life  in  aesthetic  harmony.  Here  life 
remains  always  as  it  is  in  essence ;  perhaps  we  have  no 
better  demonstration  of  it  than  in  the  contrast  between 
these  metopes.  One,  that  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  having  the 
true  classical  balance  and  harmony,  and  another,  that  of 
Artemis  and  Actaeon,  in  which  these  values  of  vitality, 
of  suppressed  but  ready  energy,  are  always  so  intense'. 
It  lias  been  sought  to  assign  these  works  to  some  stream 
of  Greek  an,  approximating  them  in  turn  to  the  art  of 
Olympia,  and  specially  to  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  and  to  Attic  art.  In  truth  the  descriptive  details 
just  described  are  of  Attic  stamp;  but  if  the  point  of 
comparison  is  with  the  Attic  statues  of  athletes  and 
youths,  nothing  is  further  from  them  than  the  slender, 
graceful,  slightly  irregular  forms  of  the  Selinunte 
metopes;  equally,  nothing  is  further  from  the  latter 
than  the  solid,  four-square,  well  balanced  figures 
created  by  the  sculptors  of  the  Olympeum  of  Olympia. 
Under  the  traces  of  foreign  influence  then,  there  is  a 
genuine  novelty,  which  gives  a  profound  value  to  these 
works.  It  is  a  novelty,  not  of  detail,  but  of  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  art,  and  one  can  do  no  other  than 
think  of  a  local,  native  school  of  art.  To  such  a  local, 
native  school  of  art  can  truly  be  attributed  all  the 
examples  of  sculpture  in  Selinunte,  even  a  stele  recently 
discovered  in  the  burial  ground  of  Manicalunga,  which 
has  been  said  to  be,  and  still  is  said  to  be,  a  fake.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  figured  terracottas,  which  have 
been  found  in  very  great  numbers  (in  fact  several 
thousands)  for  the  most  part  in  the  Malophoros 
sanctuary.  The  most  ancient  can  be  dated  from  the 


seventh  century  bc  to  the  end  of  the  fifth.  The  oldest 
imported  types  are  Doric  and  Ionic.  In  the  sixth 
century  began  attempts  at  a  local  production  imitating 
more  or  less  well  the  imported  models,  and,  at  a  second 
stage,  realising  new  values  in  which  is  shown  the 
different  feeling  of  the  Selinuntine  coroplast,  that 
different  feeling  which  has  caused  the  Selinuntine  type 
of  terracotta  to  be  dubbed  "anti-classical'. 

vm.  Results  of  recent  excavations 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  excavations  now  being 
carried  out  on  the  acropolis  and  in  the  burial  grounds. 
It  is  possible  to  draw  from  them  certain  considerations 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  history  and  archae- 
ology of  Selinunte.  The  excavations  on  the  acropolis 
are  throwing  a  clearer  and  more  consistent  light  on 
Punic  Selinunte  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  Among 
the  monuments  found  we  mention  only  two;  a  sacred 
area  which  in  design  is  much  like  a  'Tophet'  (a  sanc- 
tuary where  in  very  early  times  the  Carthaginians 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  their  first-born  sons,  and  in  later 
times  small  animals  like  rodents  and  birds)  and  two 
symbols  of  Tank  in  mosaic  on  two  house-pavements. 
It  is  unusual  for  this  sign  which  is  known  to  be  the 
symbol  of  the  principal  Carthaginian  female  deity,  to 
be  found  in  houses,  but  in  Selinunte  we  have  in  fact  two 
of  them,  each  flanked  by  two  caducei,  also  known  to 
be  symbols  of  the  Punic  pantheon. 

With  regard  to  the  burial  grounds,  the  most 
important  conclusion  is,  that  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  those  of  Manicalunga-Timpone  Nero  did  not 
belong  to  well-known  Selinunte  but  to  another  centre 
which  we  do  not  yet  know.  We  are  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  following  considerations: 

1 .  the  extraordinary  distance  of  these  burial  grounds 
from  the  city.  It  is  more  than  four  kilometres 

2.  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  river  Selinous 

3 .  the  existence  of  native  potter)-  in  these  burial 
grounds 

4.  the  fact  that  these  grounds  are  contemporary  with 
those  nearer  to  the  city  called  Galera-Bagliazzo 
and  Buffa 

5 .  the  existence,  beyond  the  river,  of  the  Melaphoros 
sanctuary  which,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  so 
different  an  architectural  aspect  from  that  of  the 
acropolis,  though  they  are  contemporary  monu- 
ments. 

6.  the  existence  in  the  Manicalunga-Timpone  Nero 
grounds  of  bronze  age  tombs  reconstructed  in  the 
classical  age.  This  is  a,  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
original  native  population. 

We  end  by  referring  to  the  archaeological  park 
which  has  recently  been  established  at  Selinunte,  and 
which  will  not  only  allow  for  the  preservation  of  the 
remains  still  to  be  discovered,  but  will  also  safeguard 
the  environment  in  which  they  he. 
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RELICS  OF 

THE  MARSALA  WINE  TRADE 

R.J.L.  Wynne-Thomas 


i .  Marsala  harbour. 


The  Arab  name  for  a  Sicilian  stronghold  -  'Mars-al-Allah'  (Harbour  of  God)  -  was 
corrupted  into  the  name  Marsala,  by  which  the  rich  wine  favoured  by  Lord  Nelson 
became  known.  In  this  article  Mrs.  Wynne-Thomas  discusses  some  of  the  silver  wine- 
labels,  glasses  and  bottles  associated  with  Marsala  wine. 


A  ccoeding  to  the  researches  and  findings  of  a 
/  %  considerable  number  of  scholars,  co-ordinated 
J_  %  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philologists 
known  to  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  and  also  to 
the  Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  the  word  Marsala 
was  not  in  general  use  until  1806.  Today  it  is  the  name 
of  a  small  seaport  on  the  low  westernmost  point  of 
Sicily;  a  seaport  which  has  the  exclusive  world  trade  in 
Marsala  wine. 

Marsala  is  built  near  the  site  of  Lilybacum  which  was 
the  principal  Carthaginian  -  and  Phoenician  -  strong- 
hold of  Sicily,  whose  occupation  brought  the  Magna 
Graecia  period  in  the  island  to  an  end.  During  the 
period  of  Arab  rule,  which  immediately  preceded  that 
of  the  Normans  in  1061,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Mars-al-Allah,  meaning  'port,  or  harbour 
of  God',  from  which  the  present  name  derives. 


The  trade  in  Marsala  wine  was  founded  by  an 
Englishman  named  John Woodhouse,  in  1773.  During 
Admiral  Nelson's  sojourn  in  Palermo  in  1799,  and 
during  his  subsequent  journeyings  round  the  island,  he 
and  his  officers  acquired  a  taste  for  the  wine. 

John  Woodhouse  was  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  ship- 
owner who  had  gone  to  Sicily  in  1770  to  purchase 
commercial  sodium  carbonate  'soda  ash',  and  arrange 
for  it  to  be  shipped  back  to  England.  However,  he 
became  fascinated  by  the  production  of  wine,  and  in 
1773  he  shipped  '70  Pipes  of  Good  Marsala  Wine'  from 
Trapani,  the  port  some  thirty  kilometres  north  of 
Marsala,  to  Liverpool.  Before  enshipment  of  the  wine 
in  the  merchant  vessel  Elizabeth  he  had  two  gallons  of 
the  locally  distilled  brandy  added  to  each  pipe  of  wine 
to  fortify  it  against  the  rigours  of  the  journey.  This 
first  shipment  was  called  Trapani  wine,  and  its  recep- 
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lion  in  Liverpool  was  so  enthusiastic  that  Woodhouse 
decided  to  settle  in  Sicily,  and  devote  his  capital  and 
energies  to  the  making  and  shipping  of  the  unique  wine 
which  came  to  be  known  throughout  the  word  as 
Marsala.  His  energy  and  enterprise  must  have  been 
considerable,  as,  only  four  years  later,  he  supplied  one 
hundred  pipes  of  this  wine  to  ships  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  lying  off  Malta. 

A  few  years  later  a  Yorkshireman  called  Ingham, 
who  had  settled  in  Palermo  to  make  a  career  in  the  fast- 
growing  wine  industry  of  Sicily,  decided  to  become  a 
Marsala  wine  merchant,  and  also  ship  die  wine  to 
England.  This  firm  later  became  Ingham-Whitaker, 
and  members  of  the  latter  family  live  on  the  island  to 
this  day.  The  two  Englishmen  were  followed  by  an 
Italian,  Vincenzo  Florio,  who  set  up  as  a  wine  shipper. 
These  three  firms  divided  the  trade  between  them  until 
Florio's  took  over  the  other  two  in  1929. 

Comparatively  few  travellers  visit  Marsala.  The 
attractions  of  the  magnificent  Greek  temples,  such  as 
those  at  Segesta  and  Agrigcnto,  inevitably  lure  the 
visitor,  together  with  the  superb  Norman  buildings  of 
which  the  cathedral  at  Cefalu  is  the  most  outstanding 
example.  There  are  also  other  churches,  convents, 
palaces,  pictures  and  sculptures;  and  fantastic  Baroque 
ornamentation,  such  as  the  Oratory  of  San  Lorenzo. 
Nonetheless,  for  those  of  us  whose  interest  is  not  only 
in  viewing,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  acquiring, 
beautiful  and  interesting  things,  Marsala  gives  possible 
ideas  -  and  opportunity.  Wine  lovers  who  have  the 
necessary  space  are  increasingly  basing  their  collections 
on  bottles,  labels,  wine-glasses  and  so  forth,  as  well  as 
the  wine  itself. 

The  town  of  Marsala  is  still  contained  very  largely 
within  the  walls,  with  narrow  streets  and  some 
beautiful  buildings.  Archways  with  iron  grilles  lead 
into  numbers  of  courtyards  and,  as  with  so  much  that 


is  Italian,  the  metalwork  is  mostly  of  superb  design  and 
excellent  workmanship. 

The  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Piazza  della  Repubblica, 
formerly  del  Duomo,  in  which  the  Cathedral  stands. 
This  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 
has  an  unfinished  Baroque  facade.  It  is  a  pleasant 
building,  of  no  particular  interest,  but  it  contains  a  fine 
statue  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  by  Antonello  Gagini 
(1516),  and  also  eight  sixteenth-century  tapestries 
depicting  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  Unfortunately 
these  are  kept  firmly  under  lock  and  key,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  see  them.  They  are  seldom,  it 
ever,  on  public  display. 

As  yet  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  archaeolo- 
gical site  of  Lilybaeum,  but  the  one  figurative  mosaic 
already  excavated  is  good  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
further  work  on  the  site  will  not  be  too  long  delayed; 
the  likely  Mycenaean  discoveries  at  Motya,  on  the 
island  of  St.  Pantaleone,  only  eight  kilometres  from 
Marsala,  are  possibly  more  rewarding.  Motya  has  a 
small  museum  which  contains  finds  from  the  site 
including  a  group  of  two  lions  attacking  a  bull,  which, 
if  not  Mycenaean,  was  certainly  influenced  by 
Mycenae. 

In  December  1798  Horatio  Nelson,  with  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  his  queen,  family,  and  a  number  of 
his  court,  arrived  at  Palermo.  Included  in  the  party 
was  the  British  Ambassador  from  Naples,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Emma.  The  weather  was 
appalling,  and  one  of  the  royal  princes  had  died  in 
Emma's  arms  during  the  voyage.  The  party  was 
accommodated  in  the  long  uninhabited  Villa  Bastini, 
and  doubtless  Nelson's  discovery  of  the  excellent  wine 
made  at  Marsala  did  much  to  cheer  the  somewhat 
distressed  party.  The  wine  from  the  Woodhouse 
'baglio'  was  slung,  in  its  truly  gigantic  barrels,  on  over- 
head wires,  straight  from  the  factory  to  his  ships  in  the 
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rbour.  Florio's  possess  an  order  bill,  signed  in 
elson's  own  hand,  for  Marsala  wine  to  be  loaded  into 
is  Majesty's  ships. 

Sadly,  earthquakes  have  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
Jest  bottles,  and  the  continual  bombing  of  the  island 
1943  accounted  lor  many  more;  nevertheless 
jrio's  still  have  a  most  interesting  collection,  which 
dudes  some  very  old  corks.  In  the  warehouse  where 
C  enormous  barrels  containing  the  oldest  wine  are 
>red,  there  is  a  good  bronze  ot  the  founder,  and  also 
,e  of  Vincenzo  Florio.  A  particularly  attractive 
fated  Sicilian  cart,  of  considerable  age,  stands  near 
» entrance. 

Behind  thick  iron  bars,  and  guarded  with  huge  pad- 
:ks  (which  can  only  be  unlocked  in  the  presence  of  a 
stoms  official)  is  the  very  oldest  wine.  This  is  used  for 
;nding  with  certain  vintages,  and  it  is  possible  to  find 
tes  such  as  1815  on  a  wine  which  was  only  bottled  a 
v  years  ago.  There  have,  of  course,  been  really  great 
rtages,  such  as  those  of  1834  and  1870,  which  required 

blending  owing  to  their  high  alcoholic  content.  The 
er  wines  are  all  pleasantly  dry,  and  of  a  beautiful 
lit  colour.  The  dark,  sweet  Marsalas,  much  used  in 
oking,  are  fortified  with  vino-cotto  -  which  is  a 
ipe-juice  syrup  -  tannin,  and  brandy.  All  Marsala 
ne  has  a  distinctive,  slightly  sulphurous  flavour, 
lich  is  thought  to  be  from  vines  always  grown  on 
lcanic  soil.  The  grapes  from  which  Marsala  wine  is 
ide  cover  a  large  area  from  Trapani  in  the  north- 
•st,  to  Agrigento  in  the  south,  and  are  mainly  grown 

many  small  vineyard  owners,  who  all  send  them  to 
)rio's  factory. 

Corkage  of  the  older  wines  must  have  been  extreme- 
efficient  as  the  bottles  used  were,  and  still  are,  long, 
d  very  slim,  and  never  bulge-shaped;  which  shape 
is  normally  used  for  older  bottles  to  prevent  storage 
their  sides,  and  the  inevitable  seepage  which 
lowed.  Really  old  wine  bottles  are  difficult  to  find  in 
.gland  owing  to  the  anti-smuggling  law  of  1728, 
rich  prohibited  the  importation  of  wine  in  'bottles, 
sks,  and  small  casks .  . .'  and  which  was  not  repealed 
til  the  nineteenth  century. 

t  Marsala  wine  was  widely  drunk  in  England  during 
:  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  some 
:asing  Marsala  labels.  The  silver  Bacchus  label,  from 
;  collection  of  Mrs.  Coralie  Bell,  was  made  in 
rmingham  by  Joseph  Taylor  in  1825  (George  iv). 

;  is  a  good  example  of  the  smaller  articles  in  which  the 
versmiths  of  this  city  specialised.  The  Birmingham 
ffice  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1773, 
e  year  Woodhouse  started  his  business,  and  is  still  in 
■eration. 

John  Harvey  and  Sons,  better  known  as  Harveys  of 
istol,  acquired  the  famous  E.  J.  Pratt  collection  of 
ver  bottle  labels  for  their  museum  in  i960,  since 
ben  they  have  added  to  this  collection.  Two  hundred 
the  best  of  these  labels  are  on  view  in  the  museum, 
eluding  some  very  rare  specimens  dating  from  1734; 
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and  also  no  fewer  than  fifteen  made  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Batcman  family  of  silversmiths.  Very  few  of  the 
labels  are  for  Marsala,  but  the  oldest,  and  most 
interesting  is  made  in  the  shape  of  an  anchor,  with 
ropes.  Although  there  is  no  mark,  it  is  listed  as  being 
made  in  1774,  probably  the  first  year  of  Marsala  wine 
drinking  in  England  if  one  allows  for  the  time  it  would 
have  taken  to  sail  from  Sicily.  This  label  was  doubtless 
made  for  a  private  customer,  probably  a  naval  officer, 
and  therefore  need  not  have  been  hall-marked. 

Berry  Brothers  of  St.  James's  listed  no  fewer  than 
eight  different  Marsalas  in  1896  -  all  either  Woodhouse 
or  Ingham.  The  cheapest  of  these  is  listed  as  retailing  at 
20  shillings  a  dozen  bottles;  the  most  expensive, 
'Woodhouse  P.  O.  Very  Old'  at  30  shillings  a  dozen! 
In  their  price  list  of  1920  is  the  item:  "Marsala  wine 
sales  temporarily  discontinued  pending  a  return  to 
more  normal  shipping  prices'.  Today  they  list  only  one. 

A  certain  amount  of  doubt  exists  about  the  type  of 
glass  used  for  drinking  Marsala  wine,  although  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  would  have  been  a  two  to  three 
ounce  wine  glass,  with  either  a  bell  or  trumpet  bowl. 
Again  mainly  because  of  earthquakes  and  earthquake 
shocks,  old  glass  is  very  difficult  to  find  in  Sicily.  Some 
glasses  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  fiscinating 


antique  shops,  and  in  the  street  which  runs  from  the 
Porta  Garibaldi  to  the  Piazza  della  Repubblica  it  is 
possible  to  find  some  beautiful  specimens  of  modern 
glasses  made  in  Venice  and  in  France,  of  the  type  used 
in  Sicily  today. 

However,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  in  the  past, 
wealthy  Sicilians,  as  well  as  Italians,  drank  their  Marsala 
wine  from  beautifully  made  Venetian  glasses,  such  as 
those  shown  recently  at  the  City  Museum  in  Ports- 
mouth and  elsewhere,  in  the  Cinzano  Collection. 
Cinzano  today  own  the  Marsala  industry  and  the 
family  has  a  small  palazzo  within  the  Florio-Ingham 
Whitaker  'baglio'.  Their  glass  collection  is  extremely 
interesting  as  is  Harvey's  of  Bristol,  and  they  are  for- 
tunate to  have  Peter  Lazarus  as  their  curator.  The 
three  glasses  shown  here  from  the  Cinzano  collection 
are  eighteenth-century  Venetian. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  in  Cambridge,  whose 
collection  of  glass,  though  smaller,  ranks  next  in  im- 


5.  Venetian  wine  gla 
decorated  rcticello. 
Round  funnel  bowl 
set  on  hollow-blowr 
stem,  with  oven- 
folded  foot.  Late 
seventeenth  century 
Cinzano  Collection. 


6.  Tartan-twist  w3 
glass,  on  a  tripple- 
knopped  stem, 
c.  1765. 

Harvey's  oj  Bristol. 
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ortance  to  that  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
as  a  number  of  glasses  of  rather  similar  shape,  with 
Uted  sides  and  a  sharp  knop.  These  are  dated  from 
795  to  1850  and  are  of  the  right  size.  This  type  of  glass 
,-as  followed  by  many  made  in  coloured  glass,  which 
/ere  very  fashionable  during  the  middle  and  late 
inctecnth  century. 

The  Glass  Excise  Act  of  1745,  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
laterials  used  for  glass  making,  greatly  reduced  the 
umber  of  glasses  made  in  England  during  the  second 
alf  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier  part  of 
ie  nineteenth.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  assume  that 
arlier  glasses  were  used  about  the  time  that  Marsala 
rinking  was  at  its  zenith  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
»me  that  were  contemporary.  In  the  Harvey  Museum 
lere  are  some  beautiful  glasses,  as  well  as  bottles  and 
ecanters.  A  Tartan  twist  glass  of.  approximately  1765, 

ith  a  bell  bowl  on  a  solid  base,  and  an  engraved 
lewcastle  wine-glass  with  a  tall  round  funnel  bowl 
.  1750)  would  have  been  of  the  type  and  size  used  in 
lis  country. 

In  the  days  of  Nelson,  and  for  some  time  after- 

.irds,  Marsala  wine  was  'dipped'  from  its  gigantic 
arrel  into  bulge-sided  bottles,  holding  at  least  half  a 
allon,  and  served  in  them  straight  on  to  the  table, 

ithout  any  form  of  stopper,  or  cork.  The  Harvey 
iuseum  has  a  magnificent  specimen  of  one  of  these 
ottles,  very  squat  and  fat,  so  that  it  could  not  tip  over. 

his  is  decorated  with  a  portrait  of  Nelson  and  the 
/ords  'Admiral  Horatio  Nelson'  in  a  scroll  above. 
Jnderneath  is  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar, 
urely  this  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  great  man's 
king  for  Marsala  wine ! 

In  Sicily,  however,  the  little  town  of  Marsala,  for  all 
s  world-famous  wine,  is  remembered  mainly  for  its 
onncctions  with  Garibaldi  and  his  landing  there  in 
860.  He  had  sailed  from  Genoa  with  his  'Thousand', 
nd  the  British  colony,  centred  round  the  wine- 
laking  industry,  had  appealed  to  the  British  navy  for 
rotection.  Accordingly  the  squadron  based  on 
alermo  had  detached  two  ships  of  the  line,  the 
ntrepid  and  the  Argus,  with  instructions  to  sail  to 

»4arsala.  On  arrival,  according  to  Trevelyan,  their 
fficers  found  no  other  battleships  in  the  vicinity,  so 
ley  dropped  anchor  outside  the  mole  'beyond  the 
ghthouse'  and  went  ashore.  They  proceeded  to  the 
reat  'baglii'  and  were  duly  shown  round  and  doubt- 
:ss  sampled  some  of  the  best  of  the  famous  wine  at  its 
aurce.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  a  map  of 
Marsala  dated  i860  the  three  great  'baglii'  or  wine- 
omplexes  are  shown  standing  then  exactly  where  they 
.and  today.  When  Garibaldi  arrived  he  was  greeted 
nly  by  a  long  line  of  mercantile  fortresses,  surrounded 

j  J  high,  unscalable  walls,  and  two  British  warships 
nchored  well  outside  the  port.  Again  according  to 

!  "revelyan,  their  commanding  officers  were  offering 
10  impediment  to  any  operation  which  Garibaldi,  or 
he  Neopolitans  might  wish  to  carry  out ! 


7.  Half-gallon  bottle, 
used  for  'dipping' 
Marsala  wine;  with 
portrait  of  Horatio 
Nelson  inset  and  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar 
beneath. 

Harvey's  oj  Bristol. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MONK  KALE 

Giuseppe  Bellajiore 


TRANSLATED  BY  KENT  WHITE 


The  mosaics  of  Monreale  Cathedral  mark  a  'happy  meeting  of  the  two  major  artistic  civi- 
lisations of  the  period,  the  Islamic  and  the  Byzantine'.  The  artists  who  designed  them, 
Professor  Bellafiore  claims,  were  'sent  to  renew  the  influence  of  Byzantine  artistic  culture  in 
Sicily'.  He  believes  that  the  iconographic  puzzle,  the  Monreale  cloister,  is  the  first  example 
of  mudejar  art,  the  sculptors  being  mainly  Moslems.  Monreale  was  the  last  of  the  Sicilian 
churches  in  which  great  mosaic  cycles  were  worked  by  artists  who  came  from  Byzantium 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  'the  first  sign  of  the  political  isolation  of  Sicily  from  its 
Mediterranean  context'. 


Halfway  up  the  slope  of  Monte  Caputo, 
about  eight  kilometres  southwest  of  Palermo, 
are  the  church  and  convent  of  Monreale. 
Originally  they  stood  out  in  isolation  on  the  ferru- 
ginous cliffs  of  the  mountain,  but  later  there  gradually 
grew  up  around  them  houses  which  were  integrated 
into  the  monument  and  underpinned  it.  Only  recently 
have  such  buildings  upset  that  balanced  grouping. 
However  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  visitor  to 
discern,  with  a  little  care,  the  unity  of  the  group  of 
buildings  of  the  church-convent,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  later  construction. 

The  group  of  buildings  at  Monreale  was  completed 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  between  1174  and  1176 
at  the  behest  of  the  Norman  King  William  11  (1166- 
11 89).  The  architects  were  Moslems,  whereas  the 
mosaic  decoration  was  the  work  of  Byzantine  artists. 
It  is  probable  that  for  such  decoration  and  for  the  inlaid 
lava  work  of  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  entire 
Monreale  group,  work  was  carried  on  after  1176. 
However,  in  that  year  the  Convent,  already  fit  for  use, 
was  entrusted  to  about  a  hundred  Benedictine  monks 
coming  from  the  convent  of  Cava,  near  Salerno.  The 
first  abbot,  Teobaldo,  was  soon  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a  bishopric,  and  in  11 83  Monreale  became  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  its  diocese  being  one  of  the  richest 
and  extensive  in  Sicily. 

Without  doubt  it  is  the  church  which  stands  out  in 
the  Monreale  group,  but  it  is  important  to  realise  that 
it  was  not  planned  as  an  isolated  building.  Instead  it 
was  united  with  the  royal  palace  on  one  side  and  the 
archbishop's  house  and  the  convent  on  the  other.  A 
surrounding  rampart,  with  gates  and  towers,  encircled 
the  whole  group.  In  view  of  the  short  time  it  took  to 
build,  it  can  be  assumed  that  one  single  plan  guided  the 
construction  of  the  whole  work. 

Certain  structures  of  the  royal  palace  survive  and  its 


facade  is  still  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral 
apses:  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  erected  on  the  other 
side  of  the  apses,  what  is  seen  today  is  the  result  of 
major  reconstruction  which  has  demolished  almost 
everything:  of  the  convent  there  remains  the  wonder- 
ful cloister,  and  the  remains  of  buildings  surrounding  it. 

The  royal  palace,  together  with  the  apses  of  the 
church,  archbishop's  palace  and  Benedictine  convent, 
originally  showed  an  unbroken  facade  towards  the 
valley,  enriched  not  only  by  structural  elements  of 
windows,  mouldings,  battlements  and  so  on  but  by  a 
profusion  of  continuous  inlaid  decoration  achieved  by 
the  insertion  of  dark  laval  sandstone  in  walls  of  pale 
yellow  sandstone.  It  was  a  magnificent  vesture,  like  a 
great  silken  tapestry  with  exquisite  Islamic  decorations. 
These  decorations  reached  maximum  concentration 
and  beauty  in  the  three  apses  of  the  church,  which  have 
fortunately  survived  intact  to  our  own  day.  The 
pattern  of  the  intersecting  arches  unites  and  gives  life 
to  the  surfaces  as  the  light  plays  upon  them:  their 
dynamism  is  taken  up  by  the  myriads  of  discs  which, 
inset  in  every  free  surface,  glitter  like  festive  catherine- 
wheels  in  a  popular  firework  display.  Fatimid  architec- 
ture, which  until  then  was  expressed  essentially  in  the 
simple  play  of  space,  and  had  welcomed  very  half- 
heartedly any  element  of  colour,  at  Monreale  bursts 
out  into  this  gay  decorative  fantasy.  Although  this 
decoration  differs  from  the  Almonhad  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  and  had  its  origin  in  the  realm  of 
Fatimid  art,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  aim  at  extrovert, 
uninterrupted,  dynamic  movement  of  surfaces  to  the 
light.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  sympathy,  if  not  a  close 
relationship  between  them. 

The  cathedral  of  Monreale  has  the  great  advantage 
of  having  retained  its  original  form  as  alterations  and 
later  additions  have  been  limited.  The  most  weighty 
addition  is  the  great  porch  (1770)  on  the  facade  which 
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hinders  our  seeing  the  elegant  prospect  of  its  clcvatiq 
in  which  the  blind  arches,  as  much  as  the  preciq 
doorway,  are  incorporated  like  simple  graphic  desigl 
Less  ostentatious  is  Gagini  s  gallery  (i 546-1 5^9), 
the  northern  facade,  for,  in  its  Renaissance  brilliance 
has  succeeded  in  being  absorbed  into  its  background. 

On  the  opposite  northern  face  it  is  unfortunate  tl1 
certain  baroque  chapels  have  destroyed  the  unity 
church  and  cloister.  In  the  interior  the  exceptioi 
mosaic  heritage  has  throughout  the  centuries  be 
suitably  respected  and  the  mannered  and  baroq 
additions  are  properly  restricted  and  fortunately  don 
trespass  on  the  great  space  of  the  Norman  church. 

From  the  architectural  point  of  view,  the  chur 
displays  an  order  of  volume  and  of  space  similar 
every  way  to  that  of  the  other  Norman  cathedrals 
Sicily.  The  clear,  geometric  masses  of  the  two  wat< 
towers  of  the  body  of  the  naves  and  of  the  sanctu; 
(the  group  of  transept  and  apses)  stand  out,  gather 
together  in  a  sense  of  balanced  equilibrium.  There 
see  the  effect  of  the  great  Fatimid  architecture,  specia 
that  of  North  Africa,  which  had  already  created  blo< 
of  lofty,  closed  buildings  at  Ashir  and  at  Qal'a. 
should  be  recognised  that  any  reference  to  northt 
architecture  is  misleading,   for  the  pattern  of 
Sicilian  building  of  the  Norman  period  is  purJ 
Islamic.  The  pattern  of  the  towers  in  the  facade 
shape,  modelled  on  the  minarets  of  North  Africa  of  tl 
Aghlabid  and  Fatimid  periods)  derives  from  the  v( 
widespread  habit  in  the  late-ancient  and  Moslem  wo 
of  fortifying  gates  in  exactly  this  way.  The  Bab 
Bahr  at  Bigayia  and  the  Bab  al-Futuh  and  Bab  Zy  wa 
at  Cairo  testify  to  the  use  of  such  a  system  of  fortifi 
tion  even  in  Fatimid  architecture  to  which  that 
Sicily  refers  directly. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  bathed  in  light  due 
the  delicacy  of  its  internal  structure,  and  it  was  evide 
ly  designed  from  the  beginning  to  complement  the  s 
covering  of  mosaic.  The  body  of  the  nave  is  marked 
the  simple  and  constant  march  of  lofty  colum 
between  which  lies  the  central  nave  in  the  guise  0 
spacious  hall.  The  sanctuary  revolves  round 
vertical  axis  of  the  choir  (the  central  space)  and  foi 
w  ith  respect  to  the  naves  an  independent  body 
dowed  with  a  life  of  its  own.  The  apses  are  introdu< 
by  a  pattern  of  small  columns  in  niches  at  the  exter 
corners,  a  typical  pattern  of  the  Moslem  mihrab. 

The  present  wooden  roofs  go  back  to  a  period  af 
181 1,  when  the  original  roofs  were  destroyed  ii 
disastrous  fire.  They,  in  spite  of  some  heavy  imitaa 
and  their  adaptation  to  eighteenth-century  ecle< 
taste,  give,  on  the  whole,  an  idea  of  the  Norman  ro 
ing,  carried  out  by  Moslem  carpenters  and  decorate 
Their  warm  colouring  was  harmonised  with 
jewellery  of  the  mosaics  and  the  marbles  of  the  pa 
ments,  the  columns  and  the  plinths. 

The  right  aisle  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  sole) 
mausoleum  of  the  kings  and,  today,  we  still  find  th 


4.  The  apse  of  die  Cathedral. 
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the  tombs  of  William  I  (died  1 166),  an  original  work  in 
porphvry  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  William  n 
(died  1 1 89),  rebuilt  in  1575.  During  the  fire  of  181 1  the 
Norman  canopies,  signs  of  royal  majesty,  were 
destroyed. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  completely  lined  above 
the  marble  dado,  which  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  gaze 
upwards,  by  an  unbroken  mosaic  covering.  It  is  the 
work  of  Byzantine  artists,  who  must  have  made  use  of 
Moslem  mosaicists  only  for  the  decorative  bands  like, 
for  example,  that  with  stylised  palm  trees  which  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  dado.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
Byzantine  artists  had  come  to  Sicily  at  the  behest  of  the 
Norman  kings.  The  first  king  to  make  use  of  them 
was  Roger  who  employed  them  in  the  cathedral  at 
Cefalu  and  the  Palatine  Chapel  at  Palermo.  In  addition, 
Ruggero's  great  admiral,  George  of  Antioch  had 
engaged  them  for  the  pictorial  re-embellishment  of  his 
church,  called  therefore  St.  Mary  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  work  of  the  mosaicists  must  have  started  when 
the  work  of  building  the  walls  of  the  church  was  barely 
finished,  in  11 76,  and  was  presumably  carried  out  in 
the  brief  space  of  a  few  years.  The  Monreale  mosaics 
mark  a  very  happy  meeting  of  the  two  major  artistic 
civilisations  of  die  period,  the  Islamic  and  the  Byzan- 
tine. This  latter  was  introduced  into  a  Moslem  archi- 
tectural context,  and  adapted  itself  to  it,  without 
unnatural  forcing  and  without  loss  of  balance.  It  was 
not  only  Norman  Sicily  which  helped  these  two 
artistic  cultures  to  meet;  in  the  tenth  century  the 
Sultan  of  Cordova,  al-Hakam  n,  had  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  Byzantium  a  strong  contingent  of  mosai- 
cists to  decorate  the  great  mosque  of  that  city. 

The  Byzantine  mosaicists  expressed,  with  only  some 
slight  modification,  the  contents  of  their  co-ordinated 
stories  and  the  nature  of  their  art.  This  had  reached 
such  a  degree  of  stylistic  skill  that  it  could  admit  no 
compromise  with  local  art.  The  mosaics,  very  far  from 
being  a  mere  decorative  detail,  developed  a  thought- 
out  course  of  instruction  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and 
religious  edification  of  the  faithful.  The  vast  cycle 
expresses  in  pictures  the  Christian  ideals  as  they  were 
established  in  the  canonical  formularies  of  the  mediae- 
val church.  It  also  obeys  that  ordered  hierarchy  of 
values  which  then  existed  in  the  theocratic  Byzantine 
Empire  and  was  also,  to  some  extent,  welcomed  in  the 
Norman  court  and  state. 

At  Monreale  we  see  the  particular  style  of  Byzantine 
pictorial  art  of  the  late  age  of  the  Commeni,  charac- 
terised by  an  elaborate  attention  to  detail  and  a  live- 
liness of  line.  This  proves  that  the  Monreale  artists  were 
not  the  direct  descendants  of  those  who  had  worked  on 
the  cathedral  at  Cefalu  and  on  the  Palatine  Chapel  and 
Martorana  Church  at  Palermo,  but  others,  sent  to 
renew  the  influence  of  Byzantine  artistic  culture  in 
Sicily.  However,  they  kept  carefully  in  mind  the 
earlier  works  on  Sicilian  soil,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  royal  chapel. 


The  Monreale  mosaics  constitute  one  of  the  more 
enormous  cycles  of  Byzantine  pictures,  occupying  an 
area  of  six  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty  square 
metres.  In  obedience  to  the  canons  formulated  by  the 
mediaeval  Greek  Church,  a  unified  idea  informs  the 
whole  mosaic  design,  which  expresses  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  threefold  glory  of  the  prophecies, 
Redemption  and  the  Triumph  of  the  Church.  The 
drama  of  the  Word  Incarnate  has  three  different 
phases : 

a.  the  facts  in  the  Bible  before  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Word.  They  occupy  the  central  nave  and  include 
the  stories  of  the  Creation,  of  the  universal  Flood, 
and  so  on; 

b.  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  among  men.  This  is 
displayed  on  the  arches  of  the  sanctuary  and  on 
the  wall  of  the  right-hand  nave,  and  is  entirely 
illustrated  by  episodes  from  the  gospels; 

c.  happenings  after  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 
They  occupy  the  three  apses,  the  walls  of  the 

7.  A  fountain  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  Benedictine  convent. 
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main  porch,  of  the  royal  throne  on  the  left  (with 
the  'Coronation  of  William  11'),  of  the  episcopal 
throne  on  the  right  (with  'William  i  offering  the 
church  to  the  Virgin'),  the  intradosses  and  pedes- 
tals of  the  arches  and  the  embrasures  of  the 
windows.  They  comprise  episodes  from  the 
gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Glory  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  events  from  the  lives  of  ss. 
Cassio,  Casto  and  Castrenze,  figures  of  popes, 
bishops,  doctors,  martyrs,  etc.  The  culmination 
of  this  immense  mosaic  cycle  is  the  great  'Christ 
Pantocrator'  in  the  dome  of  the  central  apse. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  Benedictine 
convent,  built,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  same  years  as  the 
church  and  with  the  same  design.  Much  of  it  survives, 
the  great  dormitory  (now  roofless),  the  facade  of  the 
chapter  hall  and  of  another  hall  backing  on  to  the 
church  (both  under  the  corridors  of  the  cloister)  and, 
above  all,  the  cloister.  As  in  the  case  of  the  church 
the  ground  plan  was  fundamentally  that  of  the 
Christian  basilica,  so  for  the  cloister  the  basic  theme  of 
a  square  space  which  would  serve  as  a  courtyard,  was 
taken  from  the  conventual  churches  of  the  West.  But, 
in  both  cases,  the  development  of  the  plan  was  com- 
pletely Islamic.  In  the  Monreale  cloister  the  Moslem 
architects  brought  into  play  their  long  experience  as 
builders  of  the  surrounding  colonnades  of  great 
scholastic  edifices.  They  certainly  had  in  mind  the 
courtyards  of  the  royal  palace  at  Palermo  and, 
particularly,  of  the  Green  Hall  in  which  the  king  held 
audience  out  of  doors. 

In  the  exact  square  of  the  Cloister  (47  metres  by 
47  metres)  is  contained  the  rhythm  of  the  arcades,  all 
equally  spaced  in  a  ceaseless  and  continuous  repetition. 
In  one  corner  of  the  great  court  is  built  the  lesser 
quadrangle  of  the  little  fountain,  in  which  the  stylised 
palm-tree,  from  which  fall  the  sprays  of  water,  recalls 
oriental  and  North  African  ways  of  life.  The  araccs 
display  deeply  coloured  arches  and  cornices  in  the  same 
spirit  of  richly  inlaid  decoration  already  mentioned 
with  regard  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  whole  group 
of  buildings. 

It  is  true  that  even  today  the  sculptures  of  the 
Monreale  cloister  present  a  great  problem  of  history. 
Students  have  noted  their  complexity  and  suggested 
the  probable  sources  of  their  inspiration  -  Campania, 
Provence,  the  classical  world,  that  of  Byzantium,  etc. 
Here  we  can  put  on  record  certain  points  about  this 
whole  question  which  are  sure.  First  was  the  skill  of  the 
builders  of  the  cloister,  in  that  the  sculptures  are 
organically  incorporated  into  it.  This  shows  once  more 
the  versatility  and  adaptability  of  the  Moslem  artists. 
In  the  second  place,  we  can  assert  that,  without  doubt, 
the  hand  of  Moslems  is  visible  in  the  sculptures  also; 
Fatimid  decorative  patterns  appear  on  several  capitals 
and  the  pattern  of  vine  tendrils,  interspersed  with 
human  and  animal  figures,  diough  of  Greek  ancestry, 


was  a  pattern  used  in  the  Moslem  world  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  certain  that  Latin  artists  collaborated 
in  the  Monreale  cloister,  like  that  romanus  filius 
constantinus  murarius  who  signed  one  of  the 
capitals.  Another  incontrovertible  conclusion  concerns 
the  iconographic  problem ;  the  great  Byzantine  mosaic 
experiment  which  was  carried  out  in  the  interior  of  the 
church  in  those  years  must  have  influenced  the  subjects 
displayed  on  the  capitals,  and  that  can  be  proved  by 
comparing  the  two  illustrative  cycles,  pictorial  and 
sculptured.  So  Byzantium  also  made  its  contribution  to 
the  Monreale  sculptures. 

In  the  group,  we  can  say  that  the  cloister  can  in  its 
architectural  and  sculptural  whole,  be  held  to  be  the 
first  example  of  mudejar  art,  which  ran  its  course  in 
Sicily  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  it  the 
protagonists  were  chiefly  Moslems;  but  later  monu- 
ments were  to  be  non-Moslem  thoueh  under  Moslem 
influence.  The  change  was  to  be  very  noticeable  in  the 
decline  in  quality  of  the  products. 

What  place,  then,  does  Monreale  cathedral  occupy  in 
the  course  of  Sicilian  art?  It  was  one  of  the  last  great 
cathedrals  of  the  Norman  period,  only  that  of  Palermo 
being  later  by  a  few  years  (1184-1185).  It  thus  made 
use  of  the  building  experience  developed  by  genera- 
tions of  Moslem  artists  in  the  construction  of  a  very 
great  number  of  churches.  It  has  in  common  with  the 
cathedrals  of  the  past,  in  addition  to  general  characteris- 
tics of  style  and  function,  the  special  role  of  a  fortress 
church.  Furthermore,  it  was  destined,  as  were  that  of 
Cefalii  and  the  later  foundation  of  Palermo,  for  royal 
funerals,  as  was  decreed  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

Under  its  stylistic  outline,  the  cathedrals  of  Mon- 
reale, born  at  a  time  when  the  fading  Fatimid  North 
African  art  came  to  an  end  in  the  more  widespread 
field  of  Hispano-Maghribine  art,  acknowledges  the 
echo  of  that  end  in  its  pompous  and  highly  coloured 
decorative  scheme.  But  the  Sicilian  architecture  of  the 
late  Norman  period  remained,  in  substance,  faithful  to 
the  Fatimid  tradition,  as  is  shown  by  the  later  cathedral 
at  Palermo.  Furthermore,  the  Monreale  Convent  is  of 
primary  importance  in  the  history  of  sculpture  in  the 
Norman  period.  Indeed,  in  it  was  accomplished  the 
miracle  of  that  exceptional  experiment,  the  cloister, 
w  here  plastic  art  achieves  its  maximum  development, 
making  use  of  and  strengthening  local  resources,  under 
the  spur  of  suggestions  and  with  the  assimilation  of 
works  imported  from  other  regions. 

Monreale  also  brings  to  an  end  the  scries  of  Sicilian 
churches  in  which  great  mosaic  cycles  were  carried  out 
by  artists  who  came  from  Byzantium  for  that  purpose. 
There  were  political  reasons  which  were  to  make 
inevitable  the  decay  of  this  agreement  with  the  Orient. 
This  was  the  first  sign  of  the  political  isolation  of  Sicily 
from  its  Mediterranean  context.  In  the  later  time  of 
Frederick  n,  Sicily  was  to  become  an  island  culturally 
as  well  .is  geographically. 
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THE  SARAH  SCAIFE  GALLERY  OPENS 
The  Sarah  Scaifc  Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh  was  opened  in 
late  October  of  1974.  A  special  loan  exhibition, 
called  'Celebration',  was  assembled  for  the 
opening  by  Leon  Anthony  Arkus,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Art.  Works  by  European  and 
American  artists  ranging  from  the  Impressionists 
to  mid-twentieth  century  art  were  shown. 

The  $12.5  million  dollar  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery, 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1974,  was  a  gift  to 
the  Pittsburgh  community  from  the  Scaife 
Foundation  and  Scaife  family.  The  Gallery 
commemorates  Mrs.  Sarah  Scaifc,  who  died  in 
1965.  She  was  a  niece  of  Andrew  Mellon,  one  of 
the  founders  of  this  country's  National  Gallery. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Edward  Larrabee 
Barnes,  architect  from  New  York.  Its  153,000 
square  feet  triple  the  gallery  space  available  in  the 
previous  Museum  of  Art  galleries  that  were 
located  on  the  second  floor  of  Carnegie  Institute. 

Included  in  the  new  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery  are 
administrative  offices,  a  two  hundred  seat 
lecture  hall,  private  dining  area,  children's  room, 
cafe  and  Museum  of  Art  Shop.  A  sculpture  court 
separates  the  new  Gallery  from  the  old  building. 

Carnegie  Institute,  a  gift  to  the  Pittsburgh 
community  from  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  com- 
pleted in  1895,  with  further  expansion  completed 
in  1907.  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery  marks  the  first 
major  expansion  of  the  Institute  since  then. 

'Donations  to  the  Institute  by  Mrs.  Scaife  and 
other  area  philanthropists  have  made  Pittsburgh  a 
major  art  center',  said  Leon  Anthony  Arkus, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Art.  'Sarah  Scaife 
Gallery  is  a  simple  but  elegant  building  that 
affords  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  viewing  art',  said 
Mr.  Arkus.  'Nothing  stands  between  the  viewer 
and  the  work  of  art  to  distract  him  .  .  .  the  build- 
ing is  humanistic  both  in  feeling  and  in  scale'. 

Site  work  for  the  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery  was 
completed  in  October  1971,  with  construction 
essentially  completed  early  this  past  summer. 
Built  of  Emerald  Pearl  granite,  the  structure 
covers  approximately  155,000  square  feet  with  an 
additional  16,000  square-foot  outdoor  sculpture 
area.  A  new  kinetic  painting-sculpture,  The  Free 
Exchange,  by  contemporary  French  artist  Jean 
Dubuffet  dominates  the  main  lobby.  A  16-foot  by 
33-foot,  three-dimensional  work  in  red,  blue, 
white  and  black,  it  was  specially  intended  for  the 
Sarah  Scaife  Gallery. 

Set  apart  from  the  permanent  collection  in  the 


1.  The  Sculpture  Court  of  the 
Sarah  Scaife  Gallery. 

new  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery  were  seventy-seven 
paintings  collected  especially  to  honour  the 
gallery's  inauguration.  The  paintings  in  'Celebra- 
tion' were  lent  by  art  galleries,  museums  and 
private  collectors  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Included  in  the  exhibition  were  important 
paintings  by  Degas,  Matisse,  Mondrian,  Munch, 
Rousseau,  Seurat,  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  van 
Gogh. 

Contributory  paintings  from  their  private 
collections  are:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Heinz  11,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Clark,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sirak,  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Chrysler  Jr.,  Mr.  David  Rockefeller 
and  the  Armand  Hammer  Foundation.  Lending 
institutions  participating  in  the  special  exhibition 
include:  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  The 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art;  the  Albright- 
Knox  Art  Gallery;  Los  Angeles;  County  Museum 
of  Art;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  The 
Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum;  Art  Gallery 
of  Ontario,  Toronto;  The  Phillips  Collection, 
Washington,  DC;  The  Baltimore  Museum  of 
Art ;  the  Collection  of  the  NewTark  Museum ;  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago:  The  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art;  The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
and  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

2.  The  Free  Exchange,  Jean  Dubuffet, 
acrylic  on  Stratified  epoxy,  1974. 

Executed  especially  for  the  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery. 
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3.  Waiting  Horses,  Egypt,  Amarna  Period. 

Limestone  relief,  late  in  Dynasty  xvm, 

c.  1 365—1 3 53  bc.  The  Norbert  Schimmel  Collection. 


4.  Statuette  of  a  Warrior,  said  to  be  from  Jezzinc, 
Lebanon,  mid- 3 rd  millennium,  bc. 
The  Norbert  Schimmel  Collection. 


5.  Lekythos,  the  Achilles  Painter,  c.  440  bc. 
The  Norbert  Schimmel  Collection. 


6.  The  King's  Hand,  Egypt,  Amarna  Period, 

limestone  relief,  late  in  Dynasty  xvm, 

c.  1 365-1 3 53  BC.  The  Norbert  Schimmel  Collection. 


THE  NORBERT  SCHIMMEL 
COLLECTION 

One  of  the  finest  private  collections  of  ancient  a; 
in  the  United  States,  the  Norbert  Schimm 
Collection,  was  seen  through  the  end  of  f?ecen  I 
ber,  1974  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  It  ca  I 
be  seen  through  2  March  at  the  Dallas  Museur 
of  Fine  Arts.  Spanning  more  than  six  thousan 
years  of  visual  art,  the  collection  focuses  primaril 
on  three  civilisations  -  Egypt,  Greece,  and  tnl 
Ancient  Near  East.  It  includes  some  two  hundreji 
and  sixty-five  objects,  among  them  fine  examplil 
of  well-known  types  of  sculpture  and  ancienJ 
decorative  arts,  as  well  as  unique  works  of  art  dl 
extraordinary  quality. 

As  an  entire  group  the  Schimmel  collectiolS 
most  recently  was  exhibited  in  1964- 1965  m 
Harvard  University's  Fogg  Art  Museum.  TrLi 
current  exhibition  represents  a  collection  that  hff 
been  expanded  appreciably  in  the  last  ten  years,  m 

Chief  among  its  treasures  is  a  group  of  twentw 
five  fragmentary  limestone  reliefs  from  the  ruiJ 
of  Al  Amarna,  the  New  Kingdom  Egyptia 
capital  built  by  King  Akhenaten  c.  1370  bI 
Representing  royal  work  of  the  highest  calibre  1 
the  new,  naturalistic  style  of  the  time,  sever! 
reliefs  show  the  domestic  life  of  the  king  and  rJ  1 
queen,  Nefertiti;  others  illustrate  scenes  froin 
nature,   the  activities  of  wild  and  domestj 
animals,  workers  engaged  in  daily  tasks.  Jli 
selection  of  these  reliefs  recently  was  displayed  I 
the   Brooklyn   Museum   and  at   the  Detro 
Institute  of  Arts  in  the  exhibition  'Akhenaten  an 
Nefertiti'. 

From  Egypt  also  come  a  number  of  small-seal 
objects  of  great  appeal  in  amythyst,  Egyptia 
blue,  and  faience,  plus  several  of  the  woode 
statuettes  for  which  Dynasty  xn  (c.  2000  bc)  j 
famed. 

The  Near  Eastern  collection  is  diverse  ir 
content,  ranging  from  a  tiny,  squat  stone  hguriru 
dating  from  Neolithic  times  (c.  6000  bc)  to  thl 
stunning  metahvork  of  the  sixth  to  third  centur 
bc,  Achaemenid  period.  Of  particular  note  is  | 
shallow  silver  bowl  off.  600  BC  on  which  foul 
wild  rams  stride  vigorously  around  a  goll 
repousse  rosette  at  the  bowl's  centre.  Largd 
segment  of  the  Schimmel  collection  is  that  d| 
classical  antiquities.  Greek  decorated  pottery  j! 
represented  with  several  outstanding  exampleji 
among  them  a  superb  red-figured  psykter,  a 
wine  cooler,  of  about  520-510  bc.  The  decora 
tion,  by  the  painter  Oltos,  shows  six  fully  armej 
warriors  astride  dolphins  sporting  in  the  wateJ 
The  classical  collection  also  is  strong  in  metal 
work  -  bronzes,  mirrors,  and  armour.  Amonji 
the  small  masterpieces  is  a  stalk  of  wheat  in  gold 
in  such  flawless  condition  it  is  hard  to  grasp  thl 
it  dates  from  400  to  300  BC. 

Norbert  Schimmel,  who  lives  in  New  Yor|, 
and  is  a  businessman  by  profession,  began  tl 
collect  ancient  art  in  the  early  1950s.  As  hi 
interest  developed,  he  sought  out  scholars  fd 
advice  and  guidance,  and  in  1952  first  met  Joh| 
Cooney,  now  Curator  of  Ancient  Art  at  thl 
Cleveland  Museum.  The  two  men  became  grea 
friends,  and  with  the  curator's  guidance,  Ml 
Schimmel  acquired  a  number  of  the  EgyptiaJ 
and  Greek  objects  in  his  collection.  At  the  end  d 
1974  Mr.  Cooney  retired  as  curator,  and  it  is  il 
his  honour  that  the  Cleveland  showing  of  thl 
Schimmel  collection  was  organised.  The  catafl 
logue  which  accompanied  the  show  is  a  masteo 
piece,  from  both  its  illustrations  and  its  scholarlj 
contributions. 
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MALCOLM  FRANKLIN 


INCORPORATED 

126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE, 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  60611  (312)  337  0202 


A  small,  colorful,  eight  day,  William  and  Mary  Walnut 
Longcase  Clock  with  calendar  aperture  and  count  wheel 
strike  mechanism,  by  John  Papworth,  London. 
Dating  circa  1695.  From  London.  Height:  80" 

John  Papwortb  was  apprenticed  in  1678  and  made  a  member  of  the 
Clockmakers  Company  in  1688,  and  was  active  until  1698. 


An  elegant,  Queen  Anne/  George  I  Walnut  Kneebole  Desk 
with  matched  quarter  veneered  crossbanded  top, 
drawers  flanking  a  central  cupboard  door,  on 
bracket  feet.  Dating  circa  1710  20.  From  London. 

HVz"  x  19V2"  x  301/2"  high. 


Member  of  the  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America. 


MINIATURE  PAINTINGS  AND  OTHER 
TURKISH  TREASURES 

An  exhibition  of  over  eighty  Turkish  miniature 
paintings,  manuscripts  and  decorative  arts  from 
the  collection  of  Edwin  Binney  m  was  seen  in 
the  new  Islamic  gallery  on  the  fourth  level  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art's  Ahmanson 
Gallery  until  early  January.  Dr.  Binney,  Fellow 
for  Research  in  Indian  and  Islamic  art  at  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum,  is  internationally 
known  for  his  outstanding  collections  of  Indian 
and  Persian  paintings  and  has  assembled  one  of 
the  largest  private  collections  of  Turkish  paintings 

in  the  world. 

Examples  of  the  Turkish  pictorial  arts  outside 
of  the  Topkapu  Saray  Library  in  Istanbul  are 
extremely  rare.  The  Binney  Collection  is 
extensive  in  its  range,  representing  a  historical 
continuity  from  the  beginning  of  Turkish 
painting  through  its  decline  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  four  major  divisions  in  subject  matter  arc 
well  represented  in  the  collection:  literary  subject 
matter  from  Persian  and  Turkish  texts;  royal 
portraiture;  historical  subjects  and  individual 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Muhammed.  These  four 
categories  are  supplemented  by  two  volumes  of 
the  Koran  as  well  as  two  royal  'tughras .  The 
'tughra'  is  an  ornamental,  stylised  monogram  of 
the  reigning  sultan.  Whereas  European  rulers 
used  a  seal  to  legalize  their  edicts  and  had  a  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  (or  Privy)  Seal,  in  Con- 
stantinople the  head  scribe  of  the  royal  library 
alone  was  able  to  duplicate  the  complex  arabes- 
ques of  the  legalising  'tughra'. 

Turkish  calligraphy  is  also  well  represented  in 
the  exhibition!  One  of  the  most  important 
examples  is  a  rare  fifteenth-century  manuscript  of 
the  Mantiq  al-Tayr.  This  is  one  of  less  than  ten 
known  manuscripts  illustrated  with  Turkish 
miniatures  that  can  be  dated  before  about  1500. 
Turkish  craftsmen  were  noted  for  their  excellence 
in  mctalwork  and  particularly  for  their  ceramics. 
A  selection  of  Turkish  decorative  arts,  including 
a  sixteenth-century  gilded  metal  spout,  two 
ceramic  tiles  and  a  sixteenth-century  plate  with 
floral  decoration  from  the  famed  centre  of 
ceramic  production  located  at  Isnik,  and  two 
examples  of  Turkish  textiles,  may  be  seen  in  the 
exhibition.  An  extensive,  fully-illustrated  cata 
logue  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Binney. 


7 mummed  Finnan  with  Ornamental  Tughra  of  Sultan  Selim  in  (detail),  colours  gold  and  ink  on 


paper,  1796.  Edwin  Binney  m. 


8.  Plate  with  Floral  Decoration,  Isnik,  ceramic, 
c  j  575-1600.  Edwin  Binney  m. 

9.  The  Army  of  Shah  Ramin  Attacking  the 
'Iron  Fortress',  opaque  watercolours  on  paper 
c.  1620.  Edwin  Binneym. 
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4ERICAN  ART  DECO 
ICHITECTURE 

tionwidc  in  scope,  tliis  survey  of  the  breath- 
ing new  architecture  of  the  twentieth-cen- 
y,  now  referred  to  as  Art  Deco,  or  Style 
idernc  (late  1920s  and  the  1930s),  was  seen  in 
e  Contemporary  Wing  of  the  Finch  College 
Hewn  of  Art  (New  York  City)  through  early 
nary.  The  energetic  rhythm  of  the  ziggurat,  or 
>ped  pyramid  and  its  permutations  is  the  most 
jortant  Art  Deco  design,  along  with  other 
■metric  shapes:  the  sun  with  its  rays,  or  a  halt 
1c  with  radiating  lines,  or  forms  symbolising 
rgy  such  as  the  zig-zag  bolt  of  lightning, 
iped  triangles  and  fragmented  circles.  Stylised 
nan  figures,  machinery,  bird  and  animal  forms 
soil  .is  clouds,  waterfalls  and  fountain  jets  w  ere 
.1  by  designers. 

"he  exhibition  encompassed  a  wide  variety  of 
ictures  such  as  skycrapers,  dams,  bridges, 
rehouses  and  other  commercial  buildings, 
vie  palaces  and  private  residences.  These  were 
\vn  in  large  photo-murals  as  well  as  colour 
es  and  architectural  drawings.  Among  the 
lous  structures  shown  will  be  the  North- 
stern  Bell  Telephone  Building  in  Minneapolis 
wut  &  Brown,  193 1),  Chicago's  Adlcr 
netarium  (Ernest  Crunsfeld,  1930),  the  San 
ncisco  Stock  Exchange  (Miller  &  Pflueger, 
0),  The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  (Joseph  B. 
auss,  1937),  the  Arizona  Biltmore  Hotel  in 
jenix  (Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  1939),  the 
icinnati  Union  Terminal  (Felheimer  & 
igner,  1933),  and  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
erdeen  South  Dakota  (J.  W.  Henry  &  Com- 
ix. 1938),  in  addition  to  the  private  residence 
Elie!  Saarinen  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan, 
long  the  New  York  buildings  will  be  the 
owned  Chrysler  Building  (see  The  Connoisseur , 
ril  1974),  the  epitome  of  Art  Deco  style 
iOiam  Van  Alen,  1930);  Rockefeller  Center, 
1  the  Chanin  Building  (see  The  Connoisseur , 
/  1974)  as  well  as  lesser  known  examples, 
special  significance  is  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
t  exhibition  comprised  entirely  of  American 
hitecture  in  the  Art  Deco  style. 


The  Adler  Planetarium,  Chicago, 
lest  Grunsfeld,  architect,  1930. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICAN  COVERLETS 
AT  ELVEHJEM  ART  CENTER 
An  exhibition  of 'American  Handwoven  Cover- 
lets of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  was  seen  recently 
at  the  Elvehjem  Art  Center  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison.  All  of  the  pieces  in  the 
exhibition  were  from  the  Helen  Louise  Allen 
Textile  Collection   in  the  School   of  Family 
Resources  and  Consumer  Sciences  at  University 
of   Wisconsin-Madison.    Of   the  thirty-eight 
coverlets,  twenty-five  were  handloomed;  the 
rest  were  woven  by  hand  on  a  loom  with  a 


jacquard  attachment.  The  types  of  weaves 
represented  include  twill,  overshot,  summer  and 
winter,  doublecloth  and  beiderwand. 

Among  the  more  unusual  coverlets  in  the 
show  are  a  very  rare  early  example  of  a  wool  and 
linen  twill  weave  dating  to  around  1800  and  a 
jacquard  hand-woven  doublecloth  coverlet  dat- 
ing from  between  1825  and  1830. 

The  Allen  Collection  is  an  historical  collection 
of  over  ten  thousand  textiles,  ranging  from  a  pre- 
Columbian  Peruvian  textile  and  sixth-century 
Coptic  fragments  to  works  by  contemporary 
American  and  European  weavers. 


11.  Woven  Coverlet,  pine  tree  pattern,  1820-1840. 
Elvehjem  Art  Center,  Helen  Louise  Allen  Textile 
Collection. 


12.  Woven  Coverlet,  floral  medallion  pattern, 
1 820-1 860.  Elvehjem  Art  Center, 
Helen  Louise  Allen  Textile  Collection. 
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EXHIBITION 
THE  WILLIAMS  FAMILY  OF  PAINTERS 


Weekdays  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.       April  9th  -  May  9th       Saturdays  10 


a.m.  -  12  noon 


Illustrated  Catalogues  available  on  request  £l.,  U.S.A.  $J. 
Sold  in  aid  of  the  National  Trust 


SIDNEY  RICHARD  PERCY 
Signed  and  dated  1853 


E.  Williams 
E.  C.  Williams 
H.  J.  Boddington 
G.  A.  Williams 


THE  THAMES  NEAR  PANGBOURNE 

Featuring  works  by  - 

A.  Gilbert 

A.  W.  Williams 

W.  Williams 


On  Canvas: 
43  x  61  inches 


Miss  C.  F.  Williams 
E.  H.  Boddington 
Miss  K.  Gilbert 
H.  W.  Gilbert 


70  oil  paintings,  35  of  which  are  priced  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  thousand  pounds. 

N.  R.  OMELL 

1 8th  &  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON,  S.W.i.  01-839  6223/4 
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Storia  della  maiolica 
di  Fircnze 

c  del  contado.  Secoli  xiv  c  xv 
By  Galeazzo  Cora 
2  Volumes 
Volume  i :  Testo 
505  pages 

Volume  ir:  Tavole 
365  illustrations 
Florence:  sansoni 


Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Cora  began  to  collect 
material  for  a  study  of  Florentine  maiolica.  This 
book  brings  together,  in  two  large  volumes,  the 
results  of  his  research  into  the  wares  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  contains  what  is 
virtually  a  corpus  of  the  maiolica  made  in  and 
around  Florence  before  c.  1500,  together  with  a 
detailed  study  of  the  documentary  evidence  for 
the  history  and  organization  of  the  local  potteries. 

The  text  begins  (Chapter  1)  with  an  account  of 
the  study  of  Tuscan  maiolica,  from  Guasti's 
Cafaggiolo  (1902)  to  Cora's  own  enquiry  and  the 
archival  research  carried  out  on  his  behalf  by  Dr. 
Gino  Corti.  Indeed,  an  analysis  ot  the  documents, 
most  of  which  were  previously  unknown  to 
students  of  ceramics,  occupies  fully  halt  ot  Vol- 
ume 1.  In  Chapter  11  Cora  summarizes  the 
'traditional'  view  of  the  origins  of  Italian  maiolica 
and  discusses  the  evidence  for  potters  working  in 
Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Chapter  ill 
he  sets  out  his  classification  of  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth-century  maiolica  (see  below) :  nineteen 
'Groups',  ranging  from  late  mediaeval  wares, 
usually  decorated  in  brown  and  green  (the  so- 
called  'archaic'  maiolica),  to  the  architectural 
ornament  of  the  della  Robbia.  There  follows 
(Chapters  IV  and  v)  a  short  account  of  the  archaic 
wares:  Group  I,  painted  in  brown  and  green,  and 
Group  11,  painted  in  brown  and  blue.  Cora 
recognises  four  regional  variants  of  Group  1  in 
Tuscany:  Florence,  Pisa  (the  material  so  energeti- 
cally collected  and  published,  by  the  Signore 
Tongiorgi  and  Berti),  Siena  with  Montalcino, 
and  Arezzo  -  despite  the  fact  the  'la  sua  maiolica 
non  e  ancora  conosciuta' !  The  existence  of  mediae- 
val maiolica  decorated  in  brown  and  blue  may 
surprise  some  readers,  although  Liverani  has  pub- 
lished wares  of  this  type  from  Facnza.  Cora  cites  a 
reference  to  orciolini  dipinti  d'azuro  (but  where 
were  they  made?)  in  1360  and  another  reference 
to  blue  in  1 391-2. 

With  Chapter  vi  we  reach  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  main  subject  of  Cora's  research. 
Chapters  VI  and  vn  describe  the  documentary 
evidence  for  the  years  c.  1400-50  and  the  four 
groups  (111— vi)  attributed  wholly  or  partly  to  this 
period.  They  include,  of  course,  the  famiglia  verde 
and  zaffera  a  relievo  styles.  Cora  argues  the  case 
for  attributing  zaffera  a  relievo  pots  marked  with  a 
six-pointed  asterisk  at  the  base  of  the  handle  to 
the  workshop  of  Giunta  di  Tugio,  who  supplied 
a  large  order  to  the  spezieria  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  in  1 430-1. 

Chapters  vm-xv  deal  with  the  maiolica  of 
Florence,  Montelupo  and  other  towns  (such  as 
Bacchcrcto)  between  c.  1450  and  1500.  Cora  first 
describes  the  stile  seven  of  the  period  (Groups 
vn-xi)  and  the  earliest  'renaissance'  ornament 
(Groups  xii-xvn).  He  then  digresses  from 
maiolica  to  discuss  contemporary  lead-glazed 
wares  with  sgrafftato  ornament  (Group  xvm),  a 
mixed  bag  with  ornament  ranging  from  simple 


linear  designs  to  elaborate  slip-covered  motifs 
reserved  against  a  background  from  which  the 
slip  has  been  removed.  Finally,  with  Group  xix, 
we  come  to  the  della  Robbia  and  their  imitators. 
The  earliest  polychrome  piece,  the  monument  to 
Bishop  Pederighi,  now  in  Santa  Trinita,  Florence, 
was  made  in  1456-7.  Chapter  xvi  is  a  note  on 
comparanda  from  outside  Florence  and  the 
contado:  pots  from  Orvicto,  Montalcino,  etc. 

This  brings  us  to  the  half-way  point  in  the  text 
and  the  end  of  Cora's  discussion  of  the  pottery. 
The  rest  of  Volume  1  is  a  formidable  analysis  of 
the  documentary  evidence,  a  vast  quarry  of  in- 
formation on  nearly  every  aspect  of  pottery 
production:  the  potters  themselves,  where  they 
worked,  techniques,  the  names  of  different 
vessels,  even  (Chapter  xx)  an  account  of  weights, 
measures  and  prices.  The  task  of  collecting  this 
information  must  have  been  considerable  and  Dr. 
Corti  is  to  be  praised  for  his  efforts. 

The  volume  of  plates  is  no  less  impressive  than 
the  text.  All  Cora's  groups  are  fully  illustrated, 
not  only  by  complete  vessels  but  also  in  many 
cases  by  fragments  from  known  factory  sites. 
Cora  is  particularly  generous  with  his  illustrations 
of  Groups  v  (zaffera  a  relievo)  and  vn  (italo- 
moresca).  If  we  have  cause  for  complaint,  it  is  that 
Cora  provides  only  four  pages  of  profiles,  etc., 
to  illustrate  the  range  of  jortns  found  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  work,  Cora  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  ornament  and  the  imposing 
scale  of  his  research  has  enabled  him  to  offer  a 
new  classification  of  the  ornament  on  Tuscan 
maiolica.  Take,  for  example,  the  stile  severo  (Fig. 
1).  The  first  important  attempt  to  classify  this 
material  was  by  Bode  (191 1),  using  only  a  hand- 
ful of  vessels,  most  of  which  he  attributed  to 
Tuscan  workshops.  Bode's  scheme  was  enlarged 
by  Ballardini  (1938),  who  incorporated  finds  from 
Emilia,  Romagna,  Umbria  and  Lazio.  We  now 
possess  a  large  -  and  rapidly  growing  -  body  of 
material  from  chance  finds  and  archaeological 
excavations  all  over  central  and  northern  Italy. 
Liverani's  early  lead  in  rescuing  finds  at  Facnza 
has  been  followed  by  workers  in  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Rome  and  elsewhere;  Cora  himself  has  been 
particularly  active  in  Tuscany;  the  number  of 
post-Roman  excavations  in  Italy  increases 
annually.  Even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
new  discoveries  shows  that  Ballardini's  thirty- 
five-years-old  framework  simply  provides  too 
few  pigeonholes  for  the  range  of  wares  in  evid- 
ence today. 

Cora's  solution  to  the  problem  of  re-classifying 
the  stile  severo  of  Florence  is  to  subdivide 
Ballardini's  broad  categories  and  to  introduce 
two  new  types  (Groups  in  and  iv).  The  'Italo- 
moresque'  wares  (Group  vn),  for  example,  now 
fall  into  eight  sub-groups  and  the  'Gothic  leaf 
style  (Group  vm)  falls  into  three.  While  critics 
may  question  some  of  Cora's  attributions  (do 
plates  52  and  53  really  belong  to  the  famiglia 
verde?),  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  system 
permits  greater  precision  in  classifying  the  many 
types  of  stile  severo  ornament  in  Tuscany  -  an 
essential  step  towards  unravelling  their  develop- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  Cora  revises  the  'stand- 
ard' chronology.  Generally  speaking,  Cora's 
groups  begin  slightly  earlier  than  Ballardini  pro- 
posed (the  Florentine  stile  severo  now  starts 
c.  1410,  not  c.  1425)  and  last  longer.  All  this  is  a 
significant  advance;  indeed,  it  is  probably  the 
best  one  can  achieve  within  the  bounds  of  the 
traditional  approach. 
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Cora's  Firenze  is,  therefore,  a  landmark  and 
will  long  remain  the  standard  work  on  Florentine 
maiolica.  Its  very  size  reminds  us  how  little  we 
know  about  the  late  mediaeval  and  rifteenth- 
century  maiolica  in  other  parts  of  Italy;  one  longs 
for  a  similar  corpus  from  Faenza  or  Rome. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  consider  the  stile  severo  as  a 
whole  and  consider  the  pottery  of  north,  central 
and  southern  Italy,  it  becomes  clear  that  a  new 
approach  is  required  (Whitehouse  1974).  All  too 
often,  particular  pots  cannot  be  pigeon-holed  in 
the  existing  classification.  The  jug  shown  in  the 
Merode  Altarpiece,  for  example,  has  features 
typical  of  Cora's  Group  v  (a  bird  with  a  solid  blue 
body,  the  shape  of  the  foliage)  and  of  Group  vn 
(coiled  stems  lined  with  dots).  Cora  publishes 
several  near  parallels  (for  example,  pi.  138a), 
assigned  to  Group  xxib,  which  he  dates  c. 
1440-90.  Perhaps  it  is  time  we  abandoned  the 
vecchi  schemi,  or  at  least  subjected  them  to  a 
critical  review. 

We  must  face,  too,  the  problem  of  dates.  The 
Merode  Altarpiece  was  probably  painted  c.  1427; 
if  so,  '  Italo-nioresqiie'  motifs  were  already  current 
in  the  1420s  and  not  from  c.  1440,  as  Cora 
suggests.  Again,  if  we  take  at  face  value  the 
evidence  of  the  Neapolitan  pavement  tiles,  we 
must  date  the  earliest  'Gothic  leaf '  motifs,.*:.  1430 
or  earlier,  and  not  c.  1450.  The  evidence  is  this: 
the  tiles  of  the  Caracciolo  chapel  in  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carbonara  and  the  Brancaccio  chapel  in  S. 
Angclo  a  Nido  have  not  only  typical  'Gothic' 
leaves,  but  also  spiky  leaves  (cp.  Cora,  pi.  1 24)  and 
minuscule  'Gothic'  inscriptions  (cp.  pi.  127), 
characteristic  of  the  'Italo-moresque'  style.  The 
Caracciolo  chapel  may  have  been  built  before 
1432  (Filangieri  191 5)  and  Donatone  (1970) 
argues  that  the  Brancaccio  chapel  was  completed 
c.  1430.  The  floors  are  supposed  -  admittedly, 
without  proof  -  to  be  original. 

It  'Italo-moresque'  motifs  were  in  use  before  c. 
1430,  we  must  reconsider  not  only  the  dating  of 
the  Italian  stile  severo,  but  also  the  accepted 
chronology  of  Valcncian  Hispano-Morcsque 
(Frothingham  195 1).  Here,  too,  we  have  room  to 
manoeuvre.  The  chapter  house  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Pisa  contains  a  fresco  signed  by  Nicolo  Gerini, 
and  dated  1392.  It  depicts  a  bowl,  evidently 
I  lispano-Moresque,  decorated  with  spiky  leaves 
reminiscent  of  the  Naples  tiles  (Blake  1972) 
Frothingham  (fig.  78)  illustrates  a  similar  piece 
and  dates  it  to  the  period  c.  1400-1450,  years  too 
late.  Indeed,  far-fetched  as  it  at  first  appears,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  chronology  of  some  of  the  best- 
known  wares  of  the  West  Mediterranean  stands 
in  urgent  need  of  revision. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Cora  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  presenting  a  superb  corpus  of  Florentine 
maiolica  and  assembling  in  such  detail  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  for  Tuscan  potteries.  Sansoni 
have  published  -  at  a  price  -  a  most  handsome 
book,  although  in  my  copy,  plates  94  and  96  arc 
botched  and  I  found  several  proofreading  errors. 
The  latter,  however,  is  a  quibble;  Firenze  is  a 
splendid  book. 

DAVID  WHITEHOUSE 
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Hies  &  Grottoes 

iarbara  Jones 

vily  revised  and  enlarged 
ad  edition 

pages,  numerous  illustrations 
line  drawings 
don:  CONSTABLE 
).00 

i  sumptuously  enlarged  edition  of  Barbara 
:s's  classic  will  be  welcomed  by  connoisseurs 

whimsical  Taste  mainly  associated  with  the 
iteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  though 
10  means  confined  to  those  periods.  Since  its 
edition  (1953),  Follies  &  Grottoes  has  benefited 
continuing  research,  resulting  in  substantial 
itions  to  an  already  outstanding  performance, 
ies  were  no  prerogative  of  Stately  Homes, 
y  occur  in  sundry  connexions,  including  the 
•e  elegant  phases  of  suburbia.  I  myself  recollect 
tcnninedly  'ruinous'  Gothick  arch  behind  one 
le  older  houses  in  Addison  Road,  Kensington; 
veil  as  a  small,  contrived  grotto,  complete 
l  cascade  and  bubbling  spring  (controllable  by 
r)  in  the  grounds  of  a  Victorian  mansion  in 
:  Putney.  But  Barbara  Jones  goes  further, 
ng  in  such  oddments  as  a  'crest  china'  model 
weppel's  Column  at  Wcntworth  Woodhouse, 

a  'sham  castle'  biscuit  tin,  the  latter  of  the 
y  1920s. 

Jot  that  such  happy  diversions  detract  from 
author's  study  of  more  important  matters, 
approach  is  catholic.  One  might  ask  whether 
prehistoric  monsters  at  Crystal  Palace  really 
lify;  but  if  a  Folly  (or  Grotto)  merits  record, 
t  goes  irrespective  of  age  or  purpose.  Thus, 
:  almost  incredible  railway  memorial  the 
inhope  Tunnel  Monument,  bristling  with 
ellations,  is  not  excluded  because  its  state 
jived  rebuilding  in  1941.  At  least,  it  fared 
er  than  the  famous  Grotto  at  Oatlands  Park, 
ng  from  1747  or  1770  -  the  earlier  date  is  pre- 
ed  -  and  stupidly  destroyed,  with  centuries 
id  of  it,  in  1948. 

knew  that  historic  Grotto  in  the  very  early 
os.  One  passed  by  a  large  and  mossy  'brain- 
ie'  at  its  entrance;  and  the  passage  wound  as 
bara  Jones  describes  it.  Horse-teeth  flooring 
.  also  present,  as  at  Goodwood.  Eric  Parker 
matized  the  Oatlands  structure  as  a  'mon- 
sity'  in  his  Highways  and  Byways  in  Surrey 
)8),  but  taste  has  veered  again  since  then, 
tainly,  it  was  immensely  artificial,  and  I  con- 
that  the  copy  of  the  Medici  Venus,  coyly 
ed  in  the  Bath  Chamber,  might  evoke  other 
ations  than  respect.  Even  in  those  far-away 
s  of  mine,  a  near  relative  was  moved,  in  my 


hearing,  to  a  blandly  straight-faced  question  as  to 
whether  that  elegant  figure  was  the  Duchess  of 
York?  Alluding,  of  course,  to  the  kindly  Princess 
who  spent  so  much  time  in  the  Grotto,  and  whose 
pets  were  buried  in  the  'Dogs'  Graves'  opposite. 

Fortunately,  Barbara  Jones  herself  made  a 
p  unting  of  the  main  room  of  the  Grotto  before 
its  destruction ;  but  I  wish  she  had  also  reproduced 
one  of  the  eighteenth-century  prints  of  the  exter- 
ior, even  though  some  of  these  were  romanced; 
as,  for  that  matter,  were  William  Woollett's  of 
the  notable  follies  at  West  Wycombe,  duly  rc- 
1  orded  in  her  book.  Fancy  begets  fancy.  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley's  account  of  a  visit  to  a  'little  en- 
chanted palace'  (as  described  in  The  Spectator, 
171 1),  with  its  rocks  'shaped  into  artificial  grot- 
toes covered  with  woodbines  and  jessamines', 
invites  yet  further  embellishment.  Where  'eye- 
catcher'  sham  castles  too  often  went  wrong  was 
less  in  their  'bulgeydingo'  detail  than  in  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  so  few  of  them  were  designed  from 
anything  approaching  a  military  standpoint.  Yet 
they  could  be  visually  effective,  especially  when 
glimpsed  from  a  distance ;  as,  in  its  different  way, 
was  a  'ruined'  arch  at  Oatlands  Park,  distinct 
from  the  Grotto,  and  which  (I  think)  escaped  the 
latter's  fate. 

Still,  when  all  is  said,  it  was  the  pineapple 
mania  that  gave  us  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
follies  -  that  dating  from  1761,  at  Dunmore 
Castle,  Stirlingshire,  and  itself  no  mean  technical 
achievement. 

I  rejoice  that  our  author  has  singled  out  the 
mock  bridge  at  Kenwood :  as  effective  an  illusion 
as  well  could  be.  Lavishly  illustrated,  brimful  of 
information,  Follies  &  Grottoes  is  a  triumph  for 
Barbara  Jones. 

F.  GORDON  ROE 

Above  left. 

2.  Bramhope  Tunnel  Monument, 
Otley,  Yorkshire,  for  the  men 
who  lost  their  lives  while  building 
the  tunnel  on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk 
Railway,  1 845-1 849,  and  rebuilt  1941. 

Left. 

3.  Chapel  built  by  Horace  W.ilpole 
to  house  his  collection  of  stained  glass. 

From  Strawberry  Hill,  A  Description  of  the  I  'ilia, 
1784. 
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FIGUERAS.  INAUGURATION 
OF  THE  DALI  MUSEUM 

At  his  birthplace  Salvador  Dali,  now  aged  70,  has 
just  inaugurated  a  museum  of  his  own  works  in 
what  was  formerly  a  small  municipal  theatre  and 
is  now  surmounted  by  a  transparent  dome  by  the 
architect  Pinero.  The  collections  will  very 
shortly  cover  all  the  stages  in,thc  development  of 
this  surrealist  painter.  At  present  there  are  about 
twenty  canvases  and  some  drawings  with  a  few 
sculptures  in  gold  in  a  room  decorated  in  so 
nightmarish  a  style  as  to  be  entirely  in  keeping 
with  Dali. 

Barcelona 

A  CENTRE  FOR  MODERN  ART 
IN  A  GOTHIC  PALACE 

Near  the  Picasso  Museum,  at  25  Calle  Montcada, 
the  Cervello  palace  houses  behind  its  Gothic 
facade  fifty-eight  pictures  and  sculptures  by 
contemporary  artists.  Before  establishing  a  new 
art  centre  there,  Aime  Maeght  is  exhibiting 
Kandinsky,  Chagall,  Leger,  Hartung,  Miro  and 
Bazainc  amongst  others,  and  sculptors  including 
Artigas,  Chillida  and  Calder.  In  this  way,  in  a 
country  where  in  recent  years  the  art  market  has 
increased  in  importance  and  where  works  of 
artists  little  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
now  command  exorbitant  prices,  young  collec- 
tors arc  being  introduced  to  the  most  recent 
creations  of  modern  art  as  a  prelude  to  the  forth- 
coming opening  of  a  museum  of  contemporary 
painting. 

Strasburg 

MUSIC  IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

The  museum  at  Strasburg  has  an  exhibition, 
which  was  recently  mounted  in  London  and 
I '.iris,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  musical 
instruments  -  string,  wind  and  percussion  -  from 
the  Horniman  Museum  in  London  and  some 
from  the  Conservatoire  dc  Musiquc  in  Paris. 


These  violins  and  hurdy-gurdies,  spinets  a?  1 
oboes  all  date  from  the  eighteenth  century,  j  I 
age  when  music  was  no  longer  confined  to  t, 
Court  and  aristocracy  and  was  reaching  t 
middle  classes.  The  number  of  concerts  w 
increasing  and  chamber  music  was  well  esta 
lished.  Due  to  the  influence  of  the  back-t 
nature  cult,  instruments  in  use  for  the  large  oi 
door  balls  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  seventeer 
century  were  played  as  more  intimate  concert 
instruments  such  as  hurdy-gurdies,  flageok 
drums  and  musettes.  About  1760  the  classic 
symphony  orchestra  evolved  and  achieved  gn 
popularity  at  all  levels  of  society  whilst  t 
fashion  for  private  concerts  gave  opportunities 
soloists  to  become  known.  This  revolution  in  1 
musical  life  of  the  two  countries  is  recorded, 
the  numerous  paintings  and  drawings  sign 
Huet,  Vemet,  Hogarth  or  Rowlandson  (Coin) 
in  Vauxhall  Gardens)  which  provide  valual 
information  about  the  playing  of  artists  al 
habits  of  musicologists  of  those  days.  Tl 
exhibition  will  be  taken  next  to  Dijon  and  Lyl 
and  will  be  one  view  finally  in  Bordeaux  111  Mr 
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OFFICIAL  ART  OF  1883 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  1880s,  when  phoi 
graphs  were  not  yet  common,  catalogues  oft 
important  official  Salons  were  illustrated  by  I 
artists'  studies  and  sketches  of  the  composition  I 
canvas  which  they  were  exhibiting.  A  you 
collector  has  had  the  idea  of  showing,  in  1 
Renaissance  rooms  of  the  castle  at  Blois  (until  1 
end  of  March),  these  sketches  in  Iront  of  J 
actual  canvas,  and  it  is  very  instructive  to  co: 
pare  the  spontaneity  of  the  rough  outline  dra 
ings  with  the  polished  academic  treatment  of  1 
carefully  worked  canvases,  nowadays  prcsen 
in  the  various  museums  of  the  French  province: 


1.  Paul  Merwart.  The  Nihilist, 
sketch  for  the  Salon  of  1882. 
Museum  at  the  Chateau  de  Blois. 
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A  fine  pair  of 
English  paintings 
by 
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Going  into  School 

Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1836 
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Pans 

WILLEM  BUYTEWECH 
The  work  of  Willem  Buytewech  (i  594-1624) 
who  lived  for  only  thirty  years,  is  rare  and  very 
little  known  in  his  native  Holland.  The  Institut 
Neerlandais  (121,  rue  de  Lille,  until  10  March) 
reveals  to  the  French  public  pictures,  mostly  from 
che  Boymans  van  Beuningen  museum  of  Rotter- 
dam, of  intimate  scenes,  landscapes  in  oil  or  chalk 
and  also  some  prints  by  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trators of  everyday  and  family  life  in  the  Low 
Countries  at  the  beginning  of  their  Golden  Age. 
Historians  have  often  confused  his  works  with 
those  of  his  contemporary  Dirk  Hals. 


2.  Branch  of  a  light  in  gilt  bronze. 
Louis  xv  exhibition 


ART  IN  FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  XV 
Two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Louis  xv,  the 
Hotel  de  la  Monnaie  (11,  Quai  Conti),  completed 
in  1774,  has  renovated  the  superb  rooms  at  the 
far  side  of  the  courtyard  to  house  a  magnificent 
exhibition  entirely  devoted  to  the  reign  of  the 
Rot  Bien-Aime,  'a  moment  of  perfection  in 
French  art'  (until  5  April).  The  charm  of  its 
presentation  lies  in  the  blending  of  the  arts. 
Tapestries  and  pictures,  sculptures  and  furniture, 
books  and  coins,  gold  plate  and  ceramics  are 
boldly   arranged  beside  the  woodwork  and 
panelling  of  the  period.  At  that  time  French 
decorative  art  set  the  tone  for  all  European  art:  in 
perfect  taste,  a  mixture  of  the  serious  and  the 
frivolous,  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
society  depicted  by  Boucher,  Fragonard  and 
Chardin  at  a  privileged  moment  of  a  civilisation 
in  full  flower  but  awaiting  approaching  death. 
This  blossoming  of  the  creative  spirit  throughout 
a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years  can  be  distinguished  in 
every  aspect  of  art  in  almost  a  thousand  items  ot 
the  highest  quality,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  great 
public  and  private  collections  both  in  France  and 
other  countries.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  furniture 
here  illustrated  by,  amongst  other  pieces,  a  medal 
cabinet  by  Cressent,  another  by  Caudreaus, 
fauteuils  by  Tilliard  and  five  masterpieces  signed 
b.v.r.b.  Among  the  ceramics  are  several  lent  by 
H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  particular  six  Vincen- 
nes  plates  and  a  delicious  pot-pourri  jar  in  Sevres 
rose.  This  excellent  exhibition  was  mounted  at 
the  instigation  of  President  Giscard  d'Estaing  who 
is  particularly  interested  in  this  period  of  history 
and  its  creative  genius. 


3.  Cabinet  in  red  Chinese  lacquer  by  b 
and,  below,  detail.  Louis  xv  exhibition 
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i.  Giovanni  Antonio  Canale 
called  Canaletto. 

The  Doge  attends  the  Giovedi  Grasso  Festival 
in  the  Piazzetta, 

pen  and  brown  ink  and  two  shades  of  grey  wash, 

386 X  555  mm. 

Sotheby's,  December  1974. 

,£35,000  ($82,600). 


Italian  old  masters  still  take  pride  of  place  in 
London  Salerooms,  far  outdistancing  other 
Italian  works  of  art. 

In  November  and  December  last  year,  there  were 
some  fine  examples,  particularly  of  Venetian 
paintings,  which  often  fetched  the  highest  prices 
in  their  respective  sales.  At  Sotheby's  in 
November,  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Neri  di 
Bicci,  a  fifteenth-century  Florentine  artist, 
fetched  £10,000,  four  times  its  estimate.  A  pair  of 
Venetian  views  by  Giacomo  Guardi  fetched 
£2,400.  Later  in  the  month  a  drawing  of  the 
crucifixion  with  saints,  c.  1 5 10-15 15,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  a  Florentine  artist  of  the  same 
generation  as  Michelangelo,  was  sold  for  £5,300. 
On  1 1  December  at  Sotheby's,  two  of  the  top 


4.  Neri  di  Bicci. 

Madonna  and  Child, 

oil  on  panel,  31  X  19!  inches. 

Sotheby's,  November  1974.  £10,000  ($23,600). 

Left. 

2.  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo. 

The  Miraculous  Translation  of  the 

Holy  House  of  Loreto. 

122  X  76  cm.  (48  X  30  inches). 

Sotheby's,  December  1974.  £195,000(3460,200). 

prices  were  given  for  eighteenth-century 
Venetian  artists:  £195,000  for  Tiepolo's 
The  Miraculous  Translation  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Loreto  and  £125,000  for  Canaletto's  The  Rcceptioti 
of  the  French  Ambassador  at  the  Doge's  Palace. 
Two  views  of  Rome  by  Pannini  fetched 
£40,000.  In  the  afternoon  there  were  two  very 
interesting  drawings  by  Canaletto,  probably 
executed  in  about  1756  after  his  return  from 
England.  They  are  from  a  series  of  twelve 
drawings  of  the  principal  official  functions  in 
which  the  Doge  of  Venice  took  part  at  different 
times  of  the  year.  In  the  i7So's  they  were  bought 
by  the  English  collector  and  patron  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare.  Although  filled  with  details  of 
buildings,  boats  and  people,  the  drawing  is  lively 


5.  Gavioh  marquetry  table  barrel  organ,  c.  1870 
Width:  66  cm.  (2  feet  2  inches). 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  December  1974. 
£620  ($1,463). 

6.  Violin  by  Joannes  Baptista  Guadagnini, 
Piacenza  1740. 

Length  of  back:  350  mm.  ( 1 3  2  inches). 
Sotheby's,  November  1974. 
£16,500  ($38,940). 


Above  right. 

7.  Italian  sword,  J 
c.  1500.  Length:  95  cm.  (3 7 J  inches). 
Sotheby's,  November  1974.  £4,600  ($10,855).  | 

in  contrast  to  the  rather  stiff  accuracy  often  foun 
in  his  finished  paintings:  for  example  the  one  so 
at  Christie's  at  the  end  of  November,  The  Grana 
Canal,  I  'cnice,  which  fetched  £29,400. 
A  capriccio  by  Bernardo  Bellotto  reached  the  san 
amount  and  these  were  the  top  prices  in  an 
otherwise  disappointing  sale. 
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Italian  cassone, 
e  sixteenth  century, 
idth:  5  feet  10  inches, 
•theby's,  January  1975 
350  ($2,006). 


j  Flemish  rosewood  cabinet, 
id  -seventeenth  century. 

J  'idth :  6  feet  6  inches, 
■theby's,  January  1975. 
2,500  ($5,900). 


I  urning  to  objects  from  other  countries, 
•  >theby's  started  with  English  and  Continental 
I  lass  as  their  first  sale  of  1975.  The  star  piece,  an 
1  igraved  covered  goblet  made  in  Potsdam, 

1 71 5,  was  unsold  at  £4,000.  But  a  German 
1  iniature  bottle  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
ixony  and  the  monogram  ig,  probably 
ierring  to  Johann  Georg  IV,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
>9i-4,  fetched  £1 ,300  which  was  above  its 
timate;  a  Dutch  East  India  Company  goblet 
:coratively  engraved  with  ships  and  rococo 
'<  rtouches,  similar  in  style  to  those  used  by  the 
mg  family  on  a  longcase  clock  in  Stuttgart, 
ached  £1,000. 

The  most  important  carpet  sale  in  London  for 
veral  years,  was  held  by  Christie's  on 


1 1.  German  ruby-glass  bottle, 
c.  1694.  76  mm.  (3  inches). 
Sotheby's,  January  1975 
£1,300  ($3,068). 


12.  'Star  Ushak'  carpet. 

First-half  seventeenth  century. 

4.3  m.  X  2.18  m.  (13  feet  3  inches  X  7  feet  2  inches). 

Christie's,  January  1975. 

£14,700(134,692). 

Left. 

10.  Silver-gilt  three-masted  nef. 
Probably  German,  late  nineteenth  century. 
Height:  83.2  cm.  (32I  inches). 
Weight:  294  ounces  12  dwt. 
Sotheby's  Belgravia,  January  1975. 
£2,700  ($6,3  72). 

1 3  January.  The  collection  of  beautifully  woven 
and  knotted  carpets  dating  from  the  sixteenth  to 
the  early  nineteenth  centuries,  was  amassed  in  the 
Middle  East  many  years  ago.  The  finest  were 
Turkish  in  origin  or  influence :  a  seventeenth- 
century  'Star  Ushak'  (£14,700),  a  late  eighteenth- 
century  Ghiordes  carpet  (£6.300)  and  prayer  rug 
(£3,570),  and  a  late  seventeenth-century 
Turkish  prayer  rug  (£5,775).  A  Mamluke  rug 
made  in  Cairo  in  the  sixteenth  century  fetched 
£9,450  and  an  Ottoman  court  rug  was  £8,925. 
British,  German  and  Spanish  dealers  held  the 
floor  and  only  two  lots  were  sold  to  private 
buyers  brave  enough  to  outbid  them.  The  only 
comparable  sale  recently  was  the  dispersal  of  the 
Kerokian  collection  in  1970,  in  which  prices  for 


13.  Martin  Brothers  bird,  1888. 
21.5  cm.  (8 1  inches). 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  January  1975. 
£3 10  ($731). 

14.  John  Martin. 

Paradise  Lost,  published  in  1827, 
mezzotint. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia, January  1975. 
£660  ($1,600). 


similar  carpets  were  up  to  four  times  less  than  in 
January. 

A  sale  of  books  on  the  Middle  East  held  at 
Phillips  on  7  January  was  very  successful  and  all 
the  lots,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  volumes 
from  the  library  of  the  late  Norman  Douglas 
Simpson,  were  sold.  As  in  the  carpet  sale  at 
Christie's,  Arab  buyers  were  not  prominent. 
The  highest  price  was  £800,  paid  by  a  dealer  for 
an  American  first  edition  of  T.  E.  Lawrence's 
The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  an  auction  record 
for  any  American  edition  of  Lawrence. 
My  thanks  are  due  to  Robert  Chenciner,  a  carpet 
collector,  for  his  helpful  information  on  Christie's  sale 
of  carpets. 

Briony  Llewellyn 
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A  green  ground  Minton  porcelain  vase  in  the 
Sevres  manner,  c.  1855.  Height:  i6J  inches. 
One  of  the  items  on  view  from  3-21  March  at  an 
exhibition  of  Minton  porcelain  mounted  by 
Geoffrey  Goddcn  at  his  galleries  at  Crescent 
Road,  Worthing,  Sussex.  Writing  to  his 
Philadelphia  agent  in  January  1837,  Herbert 
Minton  said  'Our  prices  are  high  but  they  are 
cheerfully  paid  by  the  first  Houses  in  this  country 
as  they  consider  that  the  quality  of  the  article 
demands  it.  Common  goods  arc  entirely  out  of 
the  question  with  us'. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  TREASURES 

This  month  the  private  rooms  at  the  Royal 
Academy  will  be  opened  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time.  Originally  built  in  the  1660s,  Burling- 
ton House  became  the  property  of  the  third  Earl 
of  Burlington  in  1704,  a  notable  patron  of  the 
arts  and  an  amateur  architect.  In  1 71 6,  he  com- 
missioned Colen  Campbell,  the  leading  exponent 
of  Palladianism,  to  refashion  the  building.  This  is 
very  noticeable  in  the  first  of  the  private  rooms 
where  all  is  subjected  to  symmetry,  even  to  the 
extent  of  putting  in  false  doors.  The  ceiling  is 
decorated  with  a  painting  by  William  Kent  who 
had  met  Lord  Burlington  in  Italy,  and  shared  his 
enthusiasm  for  classical  art. 

In  this  and  the  next  room  some  of  the  Acad- 
emy's collection  of  paintings  will  be  on  view. 
They  include  sketches  of  clouds,  the  Leaping 
Horse  and  Dedham  Lock  by  John  Constable  and 
the  self-portraits  of  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds, 
although  so  well  known  in  reproduction,  the  orig- 
inals are  seldom  seen.  The  large  Ballroom,  re- 
modelled in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by 


Samuel  Ware,  has  been  redecorated  to  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour  of  green  and  gold 
Gainsborough's  two  royal  portraits  of  Queei 
Charlotte  and  King  George  m,  the  Academy's  firs' 
'Patron,  Protector  and  Supporter',  will  be  hung  or 
the  walls.  At  the  end  of  this  room  a  special  annexi 
has  been  built  for  the  Academy's  greatest  treasure 
the  Michelangelo  tondo,  The  Madonna  and  ChiU 
with  the  In  fant  St.  John.  The  occasion  of  its  opening 
to  the  public  aptly  coincides  with  the  quincenten-: 
ary  of  the  birth  of  Michelangelo  (6  March)  whicl 
will  also  be  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  his  draw- 
ings at  the  British  Museum.  The  tondo  is  the  onl\ 
sculpture  by  the  great  Renaissance  master  in  thi 
country.  Its  value  is  now,  of  course,  inn 
measurable,  but  legend  has  it  that  it  was  bough  1 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont  in  1822  for  £1,000,  ; 
sum  which  he  considered  far  too  great ! 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ART  HISTORIANS  I 

In  March  last  year,  The  Association  of  Arj 
Historians  was  formed  at  a  meeting  in  Birming-I 
ham  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  art  history  iij; 
British  universities.  Its  aim  is  to  discuss  the  teach- 
ing of  art  history  in  schools  and  colleges  and 
problems  such  as  co-operation  between  museum: 
and  university  teaching.  It  hopes  to  enable  ar 
historians  who  work  in  different  fields  of  activity! 
and  in  different  countries  to  meet  to  exchange' 
ideas  and  information.  A  bulletin  will  be  puh' 
lished  giving  information  on  current  research, 
new  courses  and  appointments,  and  job  opporJ 
tunities.  The  first  annual  conference  in  London 
will  be  held  on  23-25  March  and  will  include  J 
symposium  on  'Art  versus  History'  and  visits  tc 
private  collections  in  and  around  London'. 
Although  informal  meetings  of  art  historian 
have  been  held  before,  it  was  felt  that  a  more 
forma]  association  w-as  necessary  because  of  th( 
growing  interest  in  art  history  and  the  recognition 
of  it  in  universities  as  a  serious  subject  and  no 
just  a  pleasant  pastime. 

The  annual  subscription  is  £3  for  ordinan 
members  and  5op  for  student  membeis;  lifi 
membership  is  £30.  Further  information  can  bi 
obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Courtauh 
Institute  of  Art,  20  Portman  Square,  London  wi 

WINDSOR  CHAIRS 

Mr.  John  Stabler,  author  of  the  article  01 
Windsor  chairs  which  appeared  in  our  Decembe 
issue  last  year,  has  asked  us  to  publish  this  note} 
'It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Pctef 
Thornton  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  Kirk,  thi 
expert  on  American  furniture,  that  the  groove!] 
which  I  refer  to  as  adze  marks  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  seats  of  some  Windsor  chairs  are  h 
fact  produced  by  a  roughing  plane.  This  is 
plane  wTith  a  tongue-like  blade  with  a  curve* 
edge.  The  use  of  the  adze  was  probably  confinei 
to  the  preliminary  hollowing-out  of  the  reces 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  seat'. 

AWESOME  REVELATIONS 

Three  last  masterpieces  by  the  English  nincteenthil 
century  painter,  John  Martin,  are  now  on  view  ' 
together  in  gallery  9  of  the  Tate  Gallery:  TW 
Last  Judgement,  The  Great  Day  of  His  Wrath  and 
The  Plains  oj  Heaven.  Painted  between  1851  anc 
1853,  they  were  exhibited  in  London  in  1855,  an< 
were  called  'the  most  sublime  and  extraordinary 
pictures  in  the  world'.  A  century  later,  however]' 


\  excited  so  little  attention  that  when  they 
ne  up  for  sale  they  fetched  a  combined  price  of 
7.  Recently,  interest  in  the  artist  has  revived  and 

powers  of  translating  his  visions  into  paint 
jrcciated.  The  sense  of  vastness  in  the  three 
turcs  in  the  Tate  strikes  one  immediately,  as 
es,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fiery  destruction  of 
e  Great  Day  oj  His  Wrath  and  on  the  other,  the 
enity  of  The  Plains  of  Heaven.  These  two  have 
cntly  been  bequeathed  to  the  Tate  Gallery  by 

late  Charlotte  Frank  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
ld  Robert  ;  The  Last  Judgement  was  acquired  in 
& 

RNARD  STERN 
tise  Collis 

nard  Stern  is  a  painter  with  an  unusual  history, 
ring  the  war  he  served  in  the  ambulance  corps, 
ng  rejected  by  the  army  because  his  father  was 
■n  in  Russia  and  had  actually  lived  there  for 
ee  weeks.  The  young  Bernard  had  no  money 
canvas  or  brushes,  but  a  charitable  body 
plied  these  and  the  resulting  pictures  -  which 
re  few  as  he  had  not  much  leisure  -  were  sold 
id  of  the  charity. 

^fter  the  war,  he  decided,  with  all  the  force  of  a 
jlute  character,  to  become  a  professional 
liter.  But  he  could  get  no  dealer  to  take  an 
:rest  in  his  work,  either  in  London  or  Paris. 
;y  showed  him  the  door  with  the  more  or 

polite  excuses  every  junior  artist  knows.  He 
i  reduced  to  sitting  on  the  pavement  with  his 
rks  propped  up  against  convenient  railings. 

was  hungry  and  thoughtful:  how  to  avoid 
vation  and  yet  not  prostitute  his  gifts?  To 
omc  a  commercial  artist  seemed  to  him  to  be 
th.  All  the  other  jobs  suggested  by  the  labour 
hange  revolted  his  independent  soul. 


finally,  he  met  a  man  who  sold  handbags  and 
buttons  which  needed  cheering  up  with  a  little 
fancy  dec  oration.  Stern  found  he  could  do  this 
without  ertort  or  distrac  tion  from  the  meditations 
that  he  at  the  back  of  his  art.  After  this  he  painted 
lampshades  with  brothel  scenes,  or  else  horses,  or 
portraits,  if  people  preferred.  These  went  well  and 
he  progressed  to  the  design  of  the  lamps  them- 
selves, using  simple  shapes  unfashionable  in  the 
early  'fifties.  He  took  them  to  Peter  Jones  in 
Sloane  Square  where  the  buyer  told  him  such 
stuff  could  not  be  sold,  but  nevertheless  was 
persuaded  to  try  a  couple.  They  were  bought  in  a 
flash.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  keep  up  with  the 
orders,  working  night  and  day.  In  1953  Rotaflcx 
(Great  Britain)  Ltd.  was  founded. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  Stern  found  himself 
too  occupied  with  building  up  his  business  to 
have  much  time,  energy  or  thought  to  spare  for 
the  painting  which  was  the  real  meaning  of  his 
life.  But  as  the  light  fittings  prospered  unimagin- 
ably, he  was  able  to  appoint  managers  for  general 
duties  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  design  depart- 
ment. He  had  realised  the  artist's  dream:  money 
for  everything  necessary  and  enough  days  each 
week  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

He  acquired  a  tumbledown  mediaeval  castle 
in  the  mountains  of  Provence.  It  is  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  fort.  There  he  paints  and  paints  and 
paints:  he  cannot  stop.  He  is  inexhaustible.  He  has 
recently  bought  also  a  former  church  at  72a  Carl- 
ton Hill,  nw8  and  turned  it  into  a  studio  where  his 
pictures  can  be  hung  on  permanent  exhibition. 
He  has  had  one  man  shows  in  Israel  and  Caracas 
and  at  several  London  galleries.  Jean  Artois  has 
just  made  a  film  on  him  for  Belgian  television. 
The  BBC  have  done  the  same. 

Yet  his  career  as  a  painter  is  only  now  begin- 
ning. This  can  be  seen  in  the  extraordinary 


development  ot  his  technique  over  the  last  two 
years.  The  scries  of  anguished  harlequins  he  did 
in  1973  arc  beautifully  painted,  the  figures  often 
standing  in  front  of  backgrounds  suggesting  a 
remote  landscape  drowned  in  light  and  poetry. 
The  harlequins,  he  says,  represent  the  transitory, 
but  intense,  sadness  of  children.  But  what  sort  of 
children  are  these  with  their  distorted  faces,  their 
doubled  fists,  whitened  features,  calling  for  help 
in  their  extremity? 

From  those  disturbing  expressionist  images,  he 
moved  on  to  a  musical  series  where  the  whole 
surface  of  the  picture  seems  to  vibrate.  It  is  music 
made  visible.  They  are  love  songs,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  shape  of  the  notes  in  many  cases  and 
from  the  various  fruits  at  strategic  points  in  the 
composition.  They  float,  trembling,  at  the  inner 
ear.  Tin's  is  what  the  Sirens  sang. 

As  Stern  continued  to  brood  in  his  castle, 
contemplating  the  wide  views  on  every  side, 
watching  the  subtle  change  of  light  at  each 
moment  of  the  day,  he  was  struck  by  the  per- 
petuity of  mountain,  rock  and  stream  and  by  the 
contrasting  evanescence  of  the  human  race.  He 
began  to  paint  landscapes  of  a  mysterious 
effulgence,  for  his  mastery  of  paint  grows 
steadily.  It  is  an  empty  country  with  a  hint  of 
music  here  and  there,  a  love  song  sounding 
through  the  hills  and  vales.  It  is  the  Garden  of 
Eden  before  the  Creation.  Or  else  the  peace 
which  will  return  to  the  earth  when  we  have  gone. 

His  next  project  will  take  two  years,  he  says, 
and  will  embody  his  thoughts  on  the  nature  of 
fame.  It  will  consist  of  portraits  of  all  the  French 
presidents,  from  first  to  last. 

John  Maktin. 
The  Great  Day  of  His  Wrath. 
The  Tate  Gallery. 
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UTISH  NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
ITISTS  IN  SICILY 

|y,  with  its  classical  remains  and  picturesque 
nery,  attracted  many  English  visitors  through- 
£  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
c  wealth  of  visual  impressions  they  received 
rc  turned  into  architectural  fantasies,  paintings 
i  watcrcolours,  as  recent  exhibitions  such  as 
•itish  artists  in  Rome',  at  Kenwood  and  'The 
ist  in  Italy'  at  the  Fry  Gallery,  have  shown. 
\-er  went  to  Sicily  which  was  generally 
■ught  of  as  a  primitive  and  bandit-ridden 
nd.  When  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  arrived  in 
ily  in  1790,  only  a  handful  of  the  more 
tepid  of  his  countrymen  had  preceded  him: 
hard  Payne  Knight  accompanied  by  the 
ateur  artist  Charles  Gore  in  1777,  and  some 
rs  later  Henry  Tresham  and  the  architect 
illey  Rcvelcy.  In  the  introduction  to  volume 

0  of  his  book,  A  Classical  tour  through  Italy  and 
ily  (published  1819),  Colt  Hoare  says:  'My 
ir  through  the  island  was  undertaken  with  a 
w  to  admire  its  natural  scenery,  and,  by 
)loring  its  remains  of  antiquity,  to  form,  in 
ne  degree,  an  impartial  judgment  ot  its  ancient 
wer  and  splendour'.  Later  he  praises  the 
natality  of  the  Sicilians;  he  'experienced  none 
those  dangers  and  inconveniences  which  have 
?n  so  warmly  described  by  many  Sicilian 
iters'.  Perhaps  his  book  encouraged  other 
vellers,  for  more  English  artists  visited  the 
aid  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

!n  1833,  William  Leighton  Leitch  went  to 
U  to  improve  his  health  and  to  study  the  old 
isters.  Having  spent  some  time  drawing  and 
ching  in  Venice  and  Rome,  he  went  to  Naples 

1  during  the  last  three  months  of  1835,  made  a 
ir  of  Sicily.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  difficult 
lmey  and  complained  of  the  bad  roads  and  the 
comfortable  houses  in  which  he  had  to  sleep. 
.  MacGeorge,  'William  Leighton  Leitch, 
ndscape  painter.  A  memoir',  1884).  However, 

made  a  great  many  sketches,  and  back  in 
gland  during  the  1860s  and  1870s,  he  exhibited 
ne  fuiished  watercolours  of  Sicily  at  the 
ititute  of  Painters  in  Watercolours.  In  1861,  his 
wer  near  Capo  di  Santo  Akssio  in  Sicily  was 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  His  steel  en- 
ivings  illustrate  books  such  as  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
right's,  'The  Shores  and  Islands  of  the  Mediter- 
iean'  (1843)  and  John  Sherer's,  'The  Classic 
nds  of  Europe,  embracing  Italy,  Sicily  and 
eece' ;  both  are  guide-books  for  the  nineteenth- 
ltury  traveller.  Each  includes  twenty-four 
i:ws  of  Sicily  accurately  depicting  the  main 
iurist  attractions',  such  as  Palermo  Cathedral 
d  the  temples  at  Agrigento.  They  are  very 
uch  in  the  Victorian  topographical  tradition, 
pified  in  the  work  of  artists  like  Samuel  Prout 
djames  Holland. 

Soon  after  Leighton  Leitch  returned  to  England 
became  drawing  master  to  Queen  Victoria 
d  the  Royal  Family,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
e  next  twenty-two  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1846  when  Edward 
ar  was  in  London,  he  too  was  summoned  to 
re  the  Queen  drawing  lessons.  Although  today 
ar  is  better  known  for  his  nonsense  verses, 
ost  of  these  wrere  done  for  his  own  and  his 
ends'  amusement.  By  profession  he  was  a 
inter  of  'topographical  landscapes',  a  decision 
ken  when  he  was  twenty-three.  Throughout 
s  life  he  toured  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  in 
arch  of 'landscapes',  sometimes  with  a  commis- 
Mi  but  more  often  to  calm  his  restless  spirit. 


Even  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  in  failing  health, 
he  undertook  an  exhausting  two-year  tour  of 
India  and  Ceylon.  Although  he  often  seems  to 
have  found  it  disappointing  and  unenjoyable,  he 
returned  with  fifteen  hundred  drawings. 

Lear's  first  journey  was  to  Italy  in  1837,  and  for 
the  next  ten  years  he  established  a  pattern  of 
spending  the  winters  in  Rome  and  the  summers 
either  making  excursions  to  other  parts  of  Italy  or 
returning  to  England.  One  of  these  excursions 
took  him  to  Sicily  in  the  early  summer  of  1842 
where  he  made  several  drawings  of  such  places  as 
Palermo,  Syracuse,  Taormina  and  Agrigento. 
Five  years  later  he  returned  for  a  more  extensive 
tour,  accompanied  by  John  Proby,  a  young 
Englishman  whom  he  had  chanced  to  meet  in 
Rome.  They  arrived  in  Palermo  at  the  beginning 
of  May  and  on  the  nth  set  out  on  a  tour  round 
the  island.  Their  journey  proved  to  be  extremely 
uncomfortable  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  any 
fresh  food:  at  Calatafimi,  their  first  stop,  all  they, 
could  find  to  eat  was  aniseed  bread  and  broad 
beans  which  they  boiled  and  lived  011  for  the  next 
six  days.  Humorous  sketches  found  by  Granville 
Proby,  the  great-nephew  of  John  Proby,  in  the 
pocket  of  an  old  sketch-book,  now  in  the  Elton 
Library,  depict  'P'  and  'L'  being  plagued  by  flies 
and  insects  of  all  sorts.1  Nevertheless  they  both 
sketched  furiously.  They  visited  the  Temples  at 
Segesta  and  Agrigento  (or  Girgenti),  a  place 
which  Lear  seems  to  have  been  particularly  struck 
by  for  he  did  many  drawings  and  watercolours  of 
it.  They  explored  the  cave-dwellings  of  Ipsica  and 
even  met  some  'troglodytes',  the  subjects  of  a 
very  amusing  drawing  which  shows  a  'Paternal 
Trog',  introducing  'P'  and  'L'  to  his  family.  On 
8  June  they  reached  Syracuse,  very  glad  of  a  rest 
and  stayed  near  the  old  quarries  which  were 
now  cool,  green  gardens.  Later  Lear  used  these  as 
the  subject  of  an  oil  painting,  The  Quarries  of 
Syracuse,  which  won  the  Art  Union  prize  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1852,  and  was  bought  by 
Earl  Beauchamp  for  £250. 

The  two  soon  set  out  again,  and  starting  from 
Catania,  climbed  Mount  Etna,  half  on  mules  and 
half  by  foot.  Lear  found  the  climbing  very 
arduous  but  would  not  give  up,  and,  a  true 
landscape  artist,  remarked:  'The  fatigue  is  cer- 


tainly immense,  but  one  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
extraordinary  scene  above  -  where  you  look  on 
the  whole  island  of  Sicily  just  like  a  great  pink 
map  in  the  sky  .  .  .'.2  They  were  back  in  Palermo 
for  the  festival  of  Santa  Rosalia,  and  left  the 
island  on  15  July. 

Lear's  sketches  resulted  in  many  finished  water- 
colours  similar  to  the  later  ones  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  though  perhaps  less  lively.  They  usually 
show  large  expanses  of  scenery,  the  main  features 
of  the  landscape  drawn  in  and  later  'penned  out', 
then  washed  with  broad  areas  of  colour.  One  of 
Modica,  dated  7.8  June  1847,  has  figures  in  the 
foreground,  but  most  are  pure  landscapes.  In  spite 
of  the  discomfort,  Lear's  main  impression  of 
Sicily  was  favourable.  In  a  half-nonsensical 
drawing  of  the  Vale  of  Tcmpe,  near  mount 
Olympus,  done  in  May  1849,  there  appears 
amongst  other  jottings,  O!  little  Girgenti.  Years 
later  when  he  visited  Crete  he  wrote :  'and  when  I 
think  of  Sicily  and  its  every  step  and  every 
moment  of  interest,  while  here  is  so  little  .  .  .'. 
A  nonsense  poem  also  recalls  his  visit : 

There  was  an  old  man  of  Messina, 
Whose  daughter  was  named  Opisbeena; 
She  wore  a  small  wig,  and  rode  out  on  a  pig, 
To  the  perfect  delight  of  Messina. 

B.J.  L. 


NOTES 

1.  'Lear  in  Sicily'  with  an  introduction  by 
Granville  Proby  (Duckworth,  1938). 

2.  Written  by  Lear  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  Ami  and 
quoted  by  Vivien  Noakes  in  'Edward  Lear. 
The  life  of  a  wanderer'  (Collins,  1968). 


William  Leighton  Leitch. 
The  Cathedral  at  Palermo,  engraving. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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British  Sporting  Painting 
1650-1850 

13  December,  1974-23  February,  1975 
Hayward  Gallery-,  Belvedere  Road,  sei 
8  March-6  April,  1975 

Leicestershire  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Leicester 
25  April-25  May,  1975 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool 
Reviewed  by  david  Alexander 

Like  the  country  houses  to  which  it  has  belonged, 
sporting  art  is  a  particularly  English  phenomenon, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Arts  Council 
exhibition  at  the  Hayward,  later  to  go  to  Leicester 
and  Liverpool  on  a  smaller  scale,  should  come  so 
soon  after  the  Victoria  and  Albert  exhibition  011 
'The  Destruction  of  the  Country  House'. 

Sporting  pictures  have  certainly  never  passed 
through  times  when  they  were  unappreciated; 
however  the  attention  has  generally  been  on  the 
subject  matter  rather  than  on  their  artistic 
interest,  and  this  exhibition  will  probably  show 
many  people  that  there  are  sporting  artists  other 
than  George  Stubbs  who  deserve  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  exhibition  is  a  large  one,  with  just 
over  two  hundred  paintings  by  some  eighty 
artists.  It  takes  us  from  the  days  of  the  initial 
Flemish  influence  to  the  Railway  Age,  a  long 
period  which  is  outlined  by  Sir  Oliver  Millar  in 
his  valuable  introduction  to  the  catalogue.  We 
have  the  chance  to  assess  and  compare  the  work 
of  such  artists  as  John  Wootton  (i6s8?-i764) 
who  was  the  first  distinguished  English  artist  in 
the  field,  Sawrey  Gilpin  (1733-1807),  Ben 
Marshall  (1768-183  5)  and  John  Femeley  (1782- 
1 860) .  Stubbs  naturally  occupies  a  central  position, 
and  is  well  represented  by  a  dozen  pictures,  but 
the  interesting  selection  of  the  work  of  Gilpin,  in 
particular  Cypron  with  her  brood  and  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  visiting  his  stud  with  the  Windsor 
landscape  by  William  Marlowe,  emphasise  that 
he  was  not  unchallenged  in  his  day. 

The  choice  of  pictures  is  not  confined  to  work 
by  sporting  artists,  and  includes  pictures  with 
sporting  connotations  by  Reynolds  and  Zoffany. 
What  is  more  the  organisers,  apprehensive  per- 
haps about  the  domination  of  the  horse,  have  not 
limited  the  exhibition  to  field  sports,  but  have 
also  included  boxing,  fencing,  archery,  cricket 
and  skating.  It  is  a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  there 
is  enough  variety  without  these  extra  subjects. 
As  Sir  Oliver  points  out  'English  sporting  painting 
contains  a  wealth  of  landscape  painting,  some  of 
it  great  or  exceedingly  good  and  almost  all  of 
it  delightful'.  The  work  of  Wootton,  and  of 
James  Ward  (1769-1859)  can  be  singled  out.  There 
is  much  fascinating  portraiture  to  be  seen,  in 
particular  of  countrymen.  One  might  mention 
the  two  portraits  by  Nathan  Drake  (Jl.  1751- 
1783)  of  The  Bailiff  and  of  The  Earth  Stopper,  the 
latter  seated  on  his  black  pony,  spade  by  his 
side,  lantern  in  hand,  and  terriers  at  heel. 

The  exhibition  in  fact  gives  us  a  second  glimpse 
of  The  Earth  Stopper;  Philip  Reinagle's  group  of 
members  of  The  Carrom  Abbey  Hunt  indoors 
shows  Valentine  Green's  mezzotint  of  the  picture 
hanging  on  the  wall.  This  reminds  us  of  the  role 
of  engraving  in  making  sporting  art  widely 
appreciated  -  after  all  the  mass  of  people  never 
saw  an  oil  painting  -  and  it  is  fitting  that  there 
should  be  a  substantial  group  of  almost  one 
hundred  prints.  A  number  of  the  uncoloured 
prints,  mostly  mezzotints,  hang  on  a  wall  of  four 
crowded  rows  much  as  they  might  have  been 
seen  in  the  country  house  setting. 


Nowadays  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  rural  spoyi 
were  shared  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  by  all;  I 
the  countryside.  It  is  precisely  because  sport  \*J 
of  such  national  interest  that  the  exhibition  is  o| 
which  should  be  visited,  not  just  by  those  wi 
artistic  or  sporting  tastes,  but  by  anyone  interest 
in  our  past. 


English  Drawing 

i6January-6  February,  1975 

New  Grafton  Gallery, 

1  a  Grafton  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  miles  thistlethwaite 

The  advance  notice  for  the  New  Grafts 
Gallery's  current  exhibition  arouses  expectation 
which  are  unfulfilled.  Decorated  with  an  illustrt»i 
tion  of  an  excellent  William  Roberts  watercolovw 
and  with  a  list  of  twenty-four  names  of  the  grey 
and  gilded  on  the  back,  it  arouses  hopes  of  a  J 
sorts  of  delights.  But  the  sad  collection  of  lita| 
scraps  and  bits  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  tM 
gallery  are  a  great  disappointment.  Only  till 
realisation  that  they  are  all  strictly  English  dra\i  1 
ings  and  watercolours  of  the  period,  and  that  M 
the  fine  names  are  in  fact  represented,  preverMj 
the  mind  from  turning  to  dark  thoughts  of  th 
Trade  Descriptions  Act  or  the  Code  of  Advertivj 
ing  Practice. 

The  Vanessa  Bell  is  a  blobby  watercolour  <& 
flowers  that,  like  the  badly-drawn  Carrington  J 
the  stables  at  a  French  chateau,  might  have  bed 
done  for  a  village  hall  exhibition  by  Miss  Map! 
or  Lucia.  The  Sickerts  really  are  notebocjj 
scraps,  and  the  Maxwell  Armfield  is  a  crudelj 
washed  five  minute  sketch  of  Lerici.  The  John 
Nash  watercolours  of  Skye  and  the  river  Fal  aJ 
characteristic  but  dull.  There  is  a  Stanley  Spencejj 
there  is  a  John  Piper,  and  there  is  a  Tristraw 
Hillier. 

On  the  bright  side  are  the  forceful  portra| 
drawings  of  Kathleen  Hale  and  Catherirj 
Alexander,  and  the  other  William  Roberts  watc^i 
colour  of  a  London  family's  first  visit  to  tkj 
country'.  Most  interesting  is  an  excellent  sma) 
watercolour  of  a  costermonger  by  Phil  Maj 
which  is  as  confident,  in  quite  another  directioi, 
as  his  pen  and  ink  sketches.  But  the  genen: 
impression  remains  that  these  pictures  are  collect 
ed  together  so  that  their  authors'  names  could  h, 
put  together  on  the  back  of  the  advance  notici 


Art  as  thought  process 

14  December,  1974-12  January,  1975 
Serpentine  Gallery,  London 
From  iSJanuary,  1975-12  October,  1975 
the  exhibition  will  tour,  visiting  Kettering, 
Coventry,  Dartington,  Cheltenham, 
Eastbourne,  Lincoln  and  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

Michael  Compton  points  out  in  the  catalog! 
introduction  to  this  exhibition  that  the  conva 
tion  of  representation,  which  characterised  mo 
European  art  until  the  twentieth  century,  meal 
that  an  art  object  offered  a  viewer  in  the  son 
moment  both  an  image  of  the  thing  represente 
(the  subject  of  the  painting  or  sculpture)  and  d 
reality  of  the  representation  as  an  autonomoi 
object,  hi  this  respect,  representational  art  diffe 
radically  from,  for  example,  music  and  the  nov 
neither  of  which  have  a  physical  reality  in  d 


i.  Kenneth  Martin. 
Chance  and  Order  17/70. 
Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 


e  sense.  No  one  would  think  of  saying  that  a 
el  was  poor  because  it  was  badly  printed; 
irever,  inept  handling  of  paint  would  consti- 
a  real  criticism  of  a  representational  painting, 
never  the  ideas  which  informed  it. 
lowever,  in  this  century,  the  abandonment  of 
escntation  by  so  many  visual  artists  has  led  to 
disruption  of  this  unity  between  meaning, 
n,  and  physical  presence.  Now,  of  course,  it 
ot  uncommon  to  see  works  in  which  the 
ceptual  content  has  been  divorced  almost 
rely  from  objects,  or,  alternatively,  works  in 
ch  the  only  avowed  meaning  is  that  of  the 
ity  of  the  work  itself.  (Intentions  of  the  latter 
1  characterise  the  work  of  Jasper  Johns.)  There 
j  doubt  that  these  developments  have  caused 
;idcrablc  confusion  among  many  viewers  who 
ain  hegemonised  by  attitudes  appropriate  to 
esentational  conventions,  but  inappropriate 
he  kind  of  work  which  artists  are  producing 
ly.  Much  of  the  anger,  indignation  and  in- 
iprehension  expressed  about  modem  art 
s  as  a  result.  It  is  rather  as  if  one  received  a 
>rd  of  a  new  symphony,  and  started  to 
iemn  it  because  one  did  not  think  that 
phonies  should  be  round  and  plastic,  with 
3  through  the  middle. 

1  this  exhibition,  Compton  has  gathered 
:ther  a  number  of  works  by  artists  where  the 
rming  thought  process  is  far  more  important 
1  the  thing  in  itself  (or  the  finished  product), 
objects  which  we  see  are  points  of  contact 
1  the  ideas  on  which  the  artists  who  made 
n  have  been  working.  This  is,  of  course,  true 
iy  art  object-but  in  these  examples, the  relation- 

between  the  work  and  the  underlying 
ight  processes  is  the  most  significant  charac- 
,nc  or  the  one  in  which  its  'meaning'  is  to  be 
id.  To  clarify,  these  works  are  the  antitheses 
ecorative  moments  in  art.  And  so,  if  we  wish 
jroceed  to  value  judgements,  we  must  be 
e  sure  about  what  we  are  basing  those  judge- 
its  on.  Another  parallel  should  make  the 
it  quite  clear :  a  bad  poem  does  not  become  a 
d  one  simply  because  it  is  printed  on  hand- 
/en  vellum ;  a  good  poem  may  be  written  on 
:rap  of  newspaper;  it  may  be  exceedingly 
sant  to  have  fine  editions  of  poems  -  and,  of 
rse,  the  quality  of  printing  and  presentation 
f  some  importance  to  the  reader.  However, 
/  in  the  most  marginal  way  should  it  affect  his 
1  estimation  of  the  poet's  work. 
Within  the  general  context  described,  the 
ks  which  Compton  offers  are  extremely 
ed.  The  artists  in  the  exhibition  certainly 
Id  not  be  described  as  belonging  to  any 
ool'  or  tendency.  But  they  all  share  this  same 
jeeupation  with  thought  processes.  For 
mple,  Kenneth  Martin  explores  the  relation- 
>  between  chance  and  order:  he  does  so 
>ugh  recording  the  behaviour  of  lines  in 
itings  in  which  certain  elements  are  allowed 
/ary  randomly,  while  others  are  fixed;  Judy 
rk  offers  a  'self-portrait'  -  but  it  is  the  kind  of 
trait  which  might  be  produced  by  an  archaeo- 
ist,  or  a  forensic  scientist,  working  from  traces 

fragmented  remnants,  rather  than  that  which 
uld  be  offered  by  a  conventional  painter; 
"gin  and  the  Art  Language  Group  both  present 
ir  questionings  about  ontology  in  the  form  of 
rds. 

)ne  problem  with  this  kind  of  art  has  always 
n  that  of  accessibility :  the  viewer  simply  does 
know  where  to  begin,  or  what  kind  of 
xmse  is  expected.  Parallel  bars  in  a  gym- 


nasium are  quite  useless  unless  one  knows  that 
one  has  to  climb  them.  One  strong  point  about 
this  exhibition  was  the  way  in  which  everything 
was  done  to  encourage  the  viewer  to  find  a  way 
into  the  work.  With  the  clear  presentation  of 
exhibits,  and  the  simple  catalogue  notes,  Comp- 
ton, as  it  were,  assisted  the  viewer  to  put  his  feet 
on  the  first  rungs  and  to  reach  up  with  his  arms: 
the  rest  was  up  to  him;  and  once  he  had  been 
given  a  way  of  approaching  each  work  it  was 
easy  enough. 


Jasper  Johns  first  became  known  in  the  mid-fifties 
for  his  series  of  paintings  based  on  flags,  targets 
and  numbers.  Johns  would  take  a  simple  image, 
for  example  the  American  flag,  but  he  would 
handle  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  associative  mean- 
ings which  it  might  evoke  were  of  relatively  little 
importance.  His  work  at  this  time  was  far  closer 
to  the  conventions  of  late  painterly  Abstract 
Expressionism  than  it  was  to  Pop. 

Johns'  first  interest  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
concept  of  the  painting  as  a  'real'  object,  recognis- 
able through  its  own  characteristics,  rather  than 
through  its  references  to  other  objects.  He  placed 
no  particular  importance  on  the  allusions  to 
popular  culture  which  often  provided  him  with 
starting  points  for  his  canvases.  Significantly,  he 
was  prepared  to  work  and  rework  the  same 
subject  matter  in  long  series  of  paintings.  This 
repetition  of  superficial  elements  ensured  that  the 
viewer  was  constantly  thrown  back  onto  the  fact 
of  the  painting,  as  participating  in  reality  rather 
than  as  commenting  on  a  reality  which  was  not 
itself.  His  interest  in  the  painting-as-object  (rather 
than  subject)  often  led  him  to  incorporate  real 
objects  -  such  as  his  famous  coat-hangers  -  in  his 
canvases.  In  i960,  he  took  this  tendency  one  stage 
further  when  he  made  a  number  of  painted 
bronzes  of  such  things  as  torches,  beer  cans  and 
artists'  brushes.  Explaining  these  preoccupations 
to  Sylvester,  Johns  said  'I  think  my  thinking  is 
perhaps  dependent  on  real  things  and  is  not  very 
sophisticated  abstract  thinking.  I  think  I'm  not 
willing  to  accept  the  representation  of  a  thing  as 


being  the  real  thing,  and  I  am  frequently  un- 
willing to  work  with  the  representation  of  the 
thing  as,  you  know,  as  standing  for  the  real  thing. 
I  like  what  I  see  to  be  real,  or  to  be  my  idea  of 
what  is  real.  And  I  think  I  have  a  kind  of  resent- 
ment against  illusion  when  I  can  recognise  it. 
Also  a  large  part  of  my  work  has  been  involved 
with  the  painting  as  object,  as  real  thing  in  itself '. 

Johns'  drawings,  more  than  one  hundred  of 
which  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Serpentine 
Gallery,  should  be  seen  in  the  light  of  these 
attitudes  towards  painting.  Although  almost  all 
Johns'  works  on  paper  relate  directly  to  his 
canvases,  they  are  in  no  sense  preparatory  studies 
for  them.  An  artist's  drawings  are  usually  part  of 
a  process  of  searching,  perceptually,  for  the 
otherness  of  objects  in  the  real  world.  Once  he 
has,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  discovered  that 
otherness,  he  then  incorporates  his  found 
knowledge  into  a  painting,  which,  in  its  turn, 
inevitably  refers  back  to  reality:  it  becomes,  in 
fact,  a  statement  about  the  world  of  real  objects  as 
the  artist  found  it  through  his  drawing.  But 
Johns'  approach  to  drawing  is  quite  distinct,  since 
he  takes  as  object  his  own  paintings.  This 
difference  is  all  important:  perhaps  we  can 
express  it  another  way.  Many  paintings  are 
summations  of  drawings,  through  which  the 
artist  has  searched  for  the  characteristics  of  things, 
but  Johns  inverts  the  process  by  regarding  his  own 
paintings  as  things,  and  making  them  the  starting 
point  for  drawings.  Thus  the  relationship  between 
a  Johns'  drawing  and  the  painting  to  which  it 
refers  is  closer  to  the  relationship  between  a 
drawing  and,  say,  a  tin  can,  than  it  is  to  the 
relationship  between  a  preliminary  study  and  a 
finished  painting.  And  so  Johns'  drawings  validate 
his  verbally  expressed  attitudes  to  painting.  Just 
as  things  such  as  flags  and  targets,  became  suitable 
starting  points  for  paintings  which  then  acquired 
their  own  status  as  'real'  objects,  so  those  paintings 
themselves,  as  'real'  objects,  could  provide  the 
starting  point  for  drawings. 


The  Suffolk  Collection 

On  view  from  12  December,  1974 
The  Ranger's  House,  Blackheath 
Reviewed  by  william  allan 

As  though  there  are  not  reasons  enough  for 
making  the  journey  to  Greenwich,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  rewarding  of  the  inner  London 
parks,  the  presence  of  the  Suffolk  collection 
makes  such  an  excursion  imperative.  Ranger's 
House,  where  the  collection  is  on  view,  is  best 
known  as  the  home  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, who  added,  in  1749,  the  gallery  where  the 
Suffolk  paintings  now  hang.  Well  restored  in 
i960,  Ranger's  House  makes  a  distinguished  new- 
comer to  the  growing  list  of  historic  houses 
opened  to  the  public  by  the  Greater  London 
Council,  who  have  taken  great  pains  in  this  case 
to  accompany  the  exhibition  with  an  authorita- 
tive catalogue. 

This  remarkable  collection  of  Jacobean  and 
Stuart  portraits  was  assembled  by  successive 
generations  of  the  Howard  family,  as  Earls  of 
Suff  olk  and  of  Berkshire.  They  were  displayed  at 
Charlton  Park  in  Wiltshire  until  the  death  of  the 
nineteenth  Earl  in  1917.  Although  some  of  the 
portraits  are  individually  well  known,  it  is  as  a 
collection  that  they  should  be  viewed,  and 
enjoyed.  The  Royal  portraits  run  from  Cornelius 


Jasper  Johns:  Drawings 

Serpentine  Gallery,  London 
20  March,  1975-20  April,  1975 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 
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2.  Ferdinand  Bol.  The  Fakotier,  1647. 
jijx  40J  inches.  Greater  London  Council. 

3.  Antonio  David. 

William  Howard,  I  'iscount  Andover, 
7H  X  55  J  inches.  Greater  London  Council. 


Johnson's  likeness  of  Charles  1  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  include  Van  Dyke's  often  seen  paint- 
ing of  the  three  children  of  Charles  1.  Among  the 
later  Stuart  portraits  are  the  expected  selection  of 
works  by  Lely,  Kneller  and  Wissings.  The 
family  portraits,  from  the  seven  paintings  by 
William  Larkin  executed  c.  1614  to  Antonio 
David's  likeness  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
Viscount  Andover,  form  a  remarkable  chronicle 
of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a  great  family  with  a 
long  and  distinguished  history  in  which  we  are 
now  able  to  share. 

Masterpieces  of  Poster  Art 

12  November-14  December,  1974 

Scott  Elliot  Gallery, 

1018  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 

in  association  with  Rhein  Holding  Corporation 

Reviewed  by  scrope  davies 

The  turn  of  the  century,  when  art  nouveau  was 
the  modern  style,  is  usually  thought  to  be  the 
'golden  age'  of  poster  making.  But  what  is  as 
important  and  even  more  interesting  from  an  art- 
historical  viewpoint  is  what  can  now  be  called 
the  middle  years  of  poster  history  -  the  years 
roughly  from  1905,  which  saw  in  Germany  and 
Austria  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  poster,  to 


the  late  1930's,  or  the  end  of  the  art  decot 
'moderne'  style.  The  recent  exhibition  in  Nir 
York  entitled  'Masterpieces  of  Poster  Art:  18^. 
1930'  which  was  held  at  the  Scott  Elliot  Gallk 
in  association  with  the  Rhein  Holding  GorpcU 
tion,  clearly  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  middle  yes 
of  poster  making. 

After  the  art  nouveau  period  the  pod 
assumed  a  leading  role  in  the  various  avant-gap 
movements  that  flourished  throughout  Europei 
the  early  part  of  this  century.  So  influential  wp 
their  repercussions  that  they  not  only  affected  p 
fine  arts,  but  made  their  mark  on  the  commertt 
and  applied  arts  as  well.  What  was  most  signL 
cant  about  this  exhibition  was  the  very  re 
works  associated  with  some  of  these  pioneer  £ 
movements.  The  essence  of  Russian  Suprematra 
was  to  be  seen  in  El  Lissitky's  poster  of  1919  at 
the  Whites  with  the  Red  Wedge,  The  Vie* 
Secession  was  represented  with  works  by  Gust 
Klimt,  Egon  Schiele,  Alfred  Roller,  and  Jol< 
Maria  Olbrich,  Bauhaus-styled  functional  mli 
ernism  as  adapted  to  the  photo-montage  poi 
had  its  peer  in  Jan  Tschichold,  and  two  wojl 
from  his  famous  series  of  posters  for  the  Phoet* 
Palast  Cinema  in  Munich  were  part  of  I 
exhibition. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  history  of  I 
poster  has  been  dominated  by  artists  primair 
associated  with  that  medium;  artists  suchi 
Mucha,  Bradley,  Lucian  Bernhard,  Ludu; 
Hohlwein,  A.  M.  Cassandre,  and  E.  McKni* 
KatifTer.  The  first  two  were  amongst  the  handl 
of  leading  exponents  of  the  art  nouveau  posji 
while  Bernhard  and  Hohlwein  were  the  acknos 
ledged  leaders  of  the  German  movement  til 
dominated  poster  art  from  1905  to  the  end  of  p 
First  World  War.  Cassandre  and  Kaurfer,  mi 
than  anyone  else,  synthesised  Cubist-Future 
Constructivist  influences  in  commercial  poa 
art.  All  were  represented  in  the  exhibition. 

This  exhibition  managed  in  three  dozen  wop 
to  present  clearly  both  the  decorative  and  avaH 
garde  qualities  of  the  poster,  adding  further  toi 
growing  recognition  that  certain  posters,  at  let 
are  much  more  than  just  ephemera,  and  ocafl 
an  important  and  integral  place  in  twenties 
century  fine  graphic  art. 

4.  Ludwig  Hohlwein. 

Poster  for  Wilhelm  Moser's  restaurant,  1909.  I! 
Scott  Elliot  Gallery  in  association  with 
Rhein  Holding  Corporation. 
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PALERMO  ART  FESTIVAL 


11 — 18  JANUARY,  1976 


FESTIVAL  PROGRAMME 


Sunday,  11  January 

Arrival  at  the  Hotel  delle  Palme  or  the  Hotel 
Villa  Igiea  in  Palermo. 

:_ 


londay,  12  January 


estival  opens.  Official  welcome  in  the  morning 
at  the  ROYAL  PALACE  by  the  President  of  the 
Sicilian  Assembly,  with  lecture  on  the  history  of 
Palermo  by  Prof.  Gaetano  Falzone. 
Visit  in  the  afternoon  to  the  NORMAN 
CATHEDRAL  OF  MONREALE,  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  examples  of  Sicilian-Norman  archi- 
tecture, the  interior  of  which  is  decorated  with 
extremely  beautiful  Byzantine  mosaics  from  the 
late  12th  and  early  13th  centuries.  The  ancient 
BENEDICTINE  CLOISTERS  will  be  included. 
Dating  from  the  time  of  William  II,  these  are  a 
miracle  of  architecture  and  polychromy,  with 
strong  evidence  of  Islamic  influences. 
Special  exhibition  of  18th  and  19th  century 
Sicilian  puppets  in  the  evening,  at  the  ETHNO- 
GRAPHIC MUSEUM,  followed  by  a  traditional 
Sicilian  Puppet-Show  in  the  Chinese  Pavilion, 
once  occupied  by  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton. 


Tuesday,  13  January 

Special  exhibition  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
and  royal  charters  in  the  morning,  at  the 
NATIONAL  LIBRARY.  This  will  include  a  10th 
century  Koran,  an  English  Bible  from  the  13th 
century,  as  well  as  the  Four  Gospels  in  Greek, 
reputed  to  have  once  been  the  property  of 
Queen  Constanceof  Aragon. 

A  reception  will  follow  by  the  Mayor  of  Palermo, 
in  the  17th  century  TOWN  HALL 

Afternoon  visit  to  the  PALATINE  CHAPEL  and 
the  apartments  of  King  Roger  II  in  the  Royal 
Palace,  with  splendid  mosaics  from  the  Norman 
period,  and  to  PALERMO  CATHEDRAL,  which 
houses  several  royal  tombs  of  great  importance, 
including  that  of  the  Swabian  Emperor, 
Frederick  II. 

Evening  performance  of  the  18th  century  opera 
"The  Two  Barons  of  Rocca  Azzurra"  by 
Domenico  Cimarosa.  in  the  Teatro  Massimo. 


Wednesday,  14  January 

Private  visit  in  the  morning  to  the  NATIONAL 
GALLERY  OF  SICILY,  with  the  famous  painting 
of  the  "Annunziata"  by  the  15th  century 
Sicilian  artist,  Antonello  da  Messina,  and  the 
14th  century  marble  bust  of  Eleonor  of  Aragon. 
by  Francesco  Laurana,  among  some  of  its 
more  important  exhibits. 

There  will  also  be  a  lecture  by  Lord  Norwich,  in 
the  morning,  on  Norman  architecture  in  Sicily. 

Afternoon  at  leisure. 

Concert  in  the  evening  by  the  Orchestra  of  the 
Teatro  Massimo,  in  the  beautiful  Baroque 
church  of  the  Santissimo  Salvatore,  with  music 
by  Bellini  and  Pergolesi. 


Thursday,  15  January 

Special  exhibition  of  old  Sicilian  coins  in  the 
morning,  at  the  MUNICIPAL  LIBRARY.  This 
will  include  many  gold  specimens  of  ex- 
treme rarity,  from  the  Islamic,  Norman  and 
Swabian  periods,  from  public  as  well  as  private 
collections  in  Palermo. 

A  visit  will  follow  to  the  Norman  church  of  the 
Martorana,  famous  for  its  Byzantine  mosaics. 

Private  visit  in  the  afternoon  to  the  NATIONAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe,  for  lecture  by  Prof. 
Vincenzo  Tusa  on  the  excavations  at  Selinunte, 
the  Greek  colony  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  close  inspection  of  the 
world-famous  collection  of  metopes  and  Greek 
ceramics  from  Selinunte. 
Official  reception  in  the  evening  at  PALAZZO 
GANGI,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  late-Baroque 
buildings  in  Palermo. 


Friday  16  January 

Whole  day  excursion  to  the  Greek  archaeo- 
logical sites  of  SEGESTA  and  SELINUNTE,  to 
the  west  and  south-west  of  Palermo.  The  route 
will  cross  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery 
in  Sicily,  where  the  beauty  of  the  coastline  and 
of  the  gently  undulating  countryside  forms  a 


suitable  setting  for  the  majestic  remains  of  a 
Classical  age. 

Evening  at  leisure  in  Palermo. 
Saturday  17  January 

Whole  day  excursion  into  the  awe-inspiring 
mountains  of  Central  Sicily,  for  visit  to  the 
remains  of  the  ROMAN  VILLA  AT  PIAZZA 
ARMERINA.  The  villa,  with  an  unprecedented 
display  of  the  most  beautiful  mosaics,  is 
considered  by  several  historians  to  have  been 
built  for  the  Roman  Emperor,  Maximian,  at  the 
beginning  of  the4th  century. 

In  the  afternoon  brief  stops  will  be  made  at 
ENNA,  the  mediaeval  stronghold  of  Emperor 
Frederick  II,  over  940  metres  above  sea-level, 
and  the  NORMAN  CATHEDRAL  AT 
CEFALU.  The  Cathedral,  founded  by  King 
Roger  II  in  1 1 31.  is  particularly  famous  for  the 
impressive  mosaic  of  Christ  the  Pantocrator, 
which  is  considered  by  some  to  surpass  all  other 
works  of  its  kind  in  Sicily. 

Farewell  performance  in  the  evening  of  the 
opera  "Falstaff"  by  VerdL  at   the  Teatro 

Massimo. 

Sunday  18  January 

Depart  Palermo. 


This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  annual  Festivals  of  the  Arts  in  Palermo, 
which  are  to  be  promoted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  The  Connoisseur 
in  London  and  Du  Magazine.  Zurich,  for  a  closer  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  Sicily  as  one  of  the  oldest  cradles  of  Western  Civilisation. 

From  £180  (U.S.  $432)  per  person,  for  seven  days,  inclusive  of 
accommodation,  all  meals,  private  lectures,  special  exhibitions  and 
evening  performances. 

Special  flights  available  through  Serenissima  Travel  Ltd..  London,  or 
Inverness  Travel  Inc.,  New  York. 


TO:    THE  CONNOISSEUR, 

Chestergate  House,  Vauxhail  Bridge  Road, 
London  SW1 V 1  HF  (Tel:  01  -834  2331 ) 

Please  forward  by  return  copy  of  your  programme  for  the  following: 


PALERMO  ART  FESTIVAL 


□    January  1976 


□ 


CRACOW  ART  FESTIVAL 
September  1975 


NAME  

ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 


CRACOW  ART  FESTIVAL 

21—28  SEPTEMBER,  1975 


FESTIVAL  PROGRAMME 


Sunday,  21  September 

Arrival  at  the  Cracovia  Hotel  in  Cracow. 
Evening  lecture  on   Polish   History  by  Dr. 
Zdzislaw  Zygulski. 


Monday,  22  September 

Festival  opens.  Official  welcome  and  lecture  in 
the  morning  by  Professor  Jerzy  Szablowski,  at 
WAWEL  CASTLE. 

This  will  be  followed  by  private  visits  to:aspecial 
exhibition  of  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the 
Middle  Ages:  the  Royal  Apartments,  with  the 
famous  collection  of  Flemish  Tapestries;  and 
the  permanent  exhibition  of  Oriental  Art.  with 
the  splendid  trophies  captured  from  the  Turks 
at  the  Battle  of  Vienna,  in  1  683. 
A  visit  will  be  included  toWAWELCATHEDRAL. 
which  is  particularly  renowned  for  its  Sigis- 
mund  Chapel,  a  truly  magnificent  example  of 
early- Renaissance  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Afternoon  at  leisure. 


Excursion  in  the  evening  to  the  1  6th  century 
castle  at  PIESKOWA  SKALA,  with  a  small  but 
highly  specialised  museum  of  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Art.  A  special  dinner  at  the'local  inn  will 
follow. 


Tuesday,  23  September 

Morning  lecture  by  Professor  Karol  Estreicher 
on  the  history  of  Cracow  University,  with  visit 
to  the  COLLEGIUM  MAIUS.  oldest  building  of 
the  Jagiellonian  University,  housing  the 
University  Museum.  The  late-Gothic  courtyard 
of  the  College  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Private  viewing  in  the  afternoon  of  the  exhibi- 
tion "Masterpieces  of  the  Czartoryski".  in  the 
14th  century  Town  Arsenal,  with  exhibits  that 
will  include  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Lady  with  the 
Ermine"  and  Rembrandt's  "Landscape  with  the 
Good  Samaritan". 

A  visit  will  follow  to  the  ETHNOGRAPHIC 
MUSEUM,  with  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Polish  folk  costumes,  decorative  art  and  paint- 
ings. 

Evening  performance  of  Renaissance  music  at 
Wawel  Castle. 


Wednesday,  24  September 

Visit  in  the  morning  to  the  SZOLAJSKI 
MUSEUM  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Art 
which  is  particularly  well-known  for  its 
magnificent  collection  of  wooden  sculptures, 
including  the  famous  Madonna  of  Kruzlowa. 

There  will  next  be  a  visit  to  the  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  in  the  Cloth  Hall,  for  private 
viewing  of  the  gallery  of  1  9th  century  paintings 
by  distinguished  Polish  artists. 

The  Gothic  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  (Kosciol 
Mariacki),  will  be  included  in  the  morning  pro- 
gramme for  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
great  altarpiece  by  Wit  Stwosz  and  the  14th 
century  stained-glass  windows. 

Afternoon  at  leisure. 

Evening  performance  of  "Dz;ady",  the  famous 
play  by  Adam  Mickiewicz,  at  the  Stary  Theatre. 


Thursday,  25  September 

Special  exhibitions  in  the  morning,  in  the  New 
Building  of  the  National  Museum,  of  prelimin- 
ary studies  for  stained-glass  windows  by  Jozef 
Mehoffer,  and  some  of  the  more  important 
water-colours  by  Nikifor,  the  greatest  Polish 
naive  painter. 

Excursion  in  the  afternoon  to  the  1,000-year- 
old  WIELICZKA  SALT  MINE,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Cracow,  with  17th  to  19th  century  chapels 
carved  out  of  the  salt  rock,  up  to  900  feet  below 
ground  level. 

Symphonic  concert  in  the  evening  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  by  the  Cracow  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  Choir. 


Friday,  26  September 

Whole  day  excursion  to  the  Podhale  district  of 
the  Western  Tatras,  approximately  90  kilo- 
metres from  Cracow,  which  is  famous  for  the 
wooden  architecture  of  its  mountain  villages 
and  the  highly  colourful  folklore.  The  route  will 
cover  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  in  Poland. 

Farewell  reception  in  the  evening  by  the  Mayor 
of  Cracow,  in  the  presence  of  many  leading, 
local  personalities. 


Saturday,  27  September 

Transfer  in  the  morning  from  Cracow  to  Warsaw 
by  air,  with  arrival  for  lunch  at  the  Solec  or 
Forum  Hotels. 

Excursion  in  the  afternoon  to  WILANOW 
PALACE,  on  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw,  one  of  the 
loveliest  Baroque  buildings  in  Poland,  housing 
valuable  collections  of  portraits  on  Polish 
history,  furniture  and  objects  of  art. 

There  will  also  be  a  private  visit,  later  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  IN 
WARSAW,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings  by  the  1 8th 
century  Italian  artist,  Bernardo  Bellotto,  and  the 
Nubian  Frescoes,  discovered  by  Polish  archaeo- 
logists at  Faras  in  Egypt,  which  are  a  spectacu- 
lar example  of  early  Christian  art. 

Evening  ballet  performance  at  the  Opera  House. 


The  autumn  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  Cracow,  now  in  its  third  season,  is 
already  established  as  an  annual  event  of  some  significance,  since  it 
offers  the  unique  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  Poland's  most  important 
art  collections  in  their  natural  setting,  and  of  coming  to  terms  with  the 
cultural  background  of  one  of  the  oldest  centres  of  learning  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish  Ministry  of 
Culture,  and  is  being  jointly  promoted  by  The  Connoisseurs  London  and 
Du  Magazine,  Zurich. 

From  £180  (U.S.  $432)  per  person,  for  seven  days,  inclusive  of  accom- 
modation, all  meals,  private  lectures,  special  exhibitions  and  evening 
performances. 

Special  flights  available  through  Magic  of  Poland  Holidays  Ltd., 
London,  or  Inverness  Travel  Inc.,  New  York. 


please  affix  stamp  here 


The  Connoisseur 
Chestergate  House 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road 
London  SW1V1HF 

England 


Sunday,  28  September 

Depart  Warsaw. 


SOME  MARCH 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Professor  Sir  Anthony 
Blunt,  Adviser  for  the 
Queen's  Pictures  and 
Drawings,  was 
formerly  Surveyor 
of  the  Queen's 
Pictures  and  Director 
of  the  Courtauld 
Institute  of  Art.  He  is 
a  leading  authority 
on  seventeenth 
century  art  and 
architecture;  his 
many  publications 
include  'Sicilian 
Baroque'. 

Viscount  Norwich,  a 
leading  mediaeval 
historian,  has  written 
two  books  on  the 
Normans,  'The 
Normans  of  the 
South',  and  'The 
Kingdom  in  the  Sun'. 

Volkried  Sinister,  a 
German  art  historian, 
has  written  for  Swiss 
and  German 
periodicals. 

Gianni  Pirrone  is  an 
architect  in  Palermo. 

Vincenzo  Tusa  is 
Director  of  the 
National 
Archaeological 
Museum  of  Palermo 
and  is  in  charge  of  all 
excavations  in  the 
West  of  Sicily. 

Giuseppe  Bellafiore  is 
Professor  of  History 
of  Art  at  Palermo 
University. 

We  greatly  regret 
that  we  were  unable 
to  include  in  this 
issue  articles  by 
Professor  Gaetano 
Falzone  on 
'Popular  Art  in 
Sicily',  Professor 
Daneu  Lattanzi  on 
'Mediaeval  Illuminated 
Manuscripts'  and 
Professor  Paolini 
on  'Antonello  da 
Messina'.  It  is  hoped 
to  include  these 
articles  in  a  future 
issue  of 

The  Connoisseur. 


march  cover 

Antonello  da 

Messina. 

Crucifixion, 

c.1455-1465. 

Bucharest. 


ENGLISH  STUMPWORK 
D.  Mayorcas 

Seventeenth  century  stiunpwork  is  seen  in  this  article  as  a 
peculiarly  English  art,  despite  the  fact  that  its  inspiration  came 
from  German  and  Flemish  engravings. 

A  ROYAL  AXE? 
Alan  Borg 

The  author  believes  that  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  the 
famous  Braybrooke  pollaxe  in  the  Tower  of  London  Armouries 
as  one  described  in  the  1547  inventory  of  Henry  vm's 
possessions. 

VICTORIAN  DESK  FURNITURE 
John  Gloag 

Standishes,  scales  and  balances  were  among  the  practical  but 
attractive  accessories  of  the  Victorian  writing  desk,  with  a 
variety  of  inkwells,  trays  and  other  letter-writing  impedimenta. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  SALMON 
watercolour  artist 
John  Penfold 

The  author  sorts  out  the  confusion  betweenj.  F,  Salmon  and 
other  artists  of  the  same  surname,  and  assesses  the  'simple, 
direct  and  unostentatious'  work  of  this  neglected  marine 
watercolourist,  much  influenced  by  Turner. 

THE  FRENCH  INFLUENCE  ON 
SWANSEA  AND 
NANTGAWR  PORCELAIN 

Peter  Hughes 

The  author  points  out  that  French  porcelain  had  a  dual  influence 
on  Welsh  porcelain  in  the  early  nineteenth  century;  both  paste  and 
decoration  were  often  derivative,  and  occasionally  whole 
vessels  were  copied  from  French  examples. 

JOHN  CHEERE'S  STATUE 
OF  GEORGE  II 
Susan  Y.  Legouix 

The  author  claims  that  the  statue  of  George  11  in  the 
Royal  Square,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  is  one  of  Cheerc's  most 
important  and  original  works. 

THE  ANNIGONI  FRESCOES 
AT  WETHERSFIELD  HOUSE 
Phelps  Warren 

This  is  the  first  article  published  on  this  astonishing  venture  - 
an  act  of  patronage  on  a  grand  and  archaic  scale.  Mr.  Warren 
claims  that  in  his  frescoes  for  Wcthcrsfield  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  Pietro  Annigoni  shows  'a  spiritual  affinity  with 
the  great  Italian  masters  of  the  past'. 

THE  GILBERT  COLLECTION 
OF  MOSAIC 
Bevis  Hillier 

This  remarkable  collection  will  be  on  display  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  later  this  summer,  and  in  this  article  Mr.  Hillier 
reveals  the  range  and  diversity  of  this  unusual  art  form. 
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In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


P.  C.  Dommersen 
Panel  size  -11x15" 


Rough  Sea' 

Signed  and  dated  1868 
Outside  frame  -  1 7"  x  21 " 


,  Including  works  by: 

H.  Andrews,  Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  Rosa  Bonheur, 

J.  B.  Burgess,  Johannes-Antonius  van  der  Baren,  A.  de  Breanski, 

D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse,  J.  van  Chelminski,  H.  C.  Delpy, 

P.  C.  Dommersen,  J.  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck, 

Rudolph  Ernst,  Russell  Flint,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A., 

A.  Marc  Gorter,  Paul  Grolleron,  Karl  Heffner,  Leon  L'Hermitte, 

J.J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore,  Gustave  Jacquet,  Aston  Knight, 

Dame  Laura  Knight,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy, 

Raimundo  Madrazo,  J.  E.  Meadows,  Han  van  Meegeran, 

J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  Eugene  Pavy  and  Ph.  Pavy, 

Allan  Ramsay,  V.  Reggianini,  Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney, 

Lucio  Rossi,  Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 

Abraham  Soloman,  A.  Toulmouche,  Franz  R.  Unterberger, 

Eugene  Verboeckhoven,  Jareslav  Vesin,  F.  W.  Watts, 

W.  F.  Witherington,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


1  From  the  Old  Houses  1 
|   and  Gardens  of  England  ...  I 


K  Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  are  the  specialist  dealers  in  18th  and  19th 

§  century  French  and  English  chimney  pieces  in  carved  marble  and 

c  pinewood  with  brass  and  steel  firegrates  to  match.  Complete 

2  Georgian  period  panelled  rooms  (with  worldwide  installation 

g  service),  wrought  iron  staircases,  elegant  doorways,  unusual  brass 

t  chandeliers  and  lanterns,  marble  and  onyx  table  tops.  Sculptured 

i  garden  vases,  fountains,  sundials  and  seats  in  marble,  bronze,  lead 

S  and  terra  cotta.  Carved  stone  animal  figures,  well-heads,  statues 

t  and  pergolas.  Imposing  wrought  iron  entrance  gates  and 

S  weathervanes. 

1  If  you  have  never  been  to  Syon  Lodge  why  not  quote  C 1 40  and 

i  send  £1  for  their  introductory  32  page  colour  brochure  to  include 

jj  the  cost  of  surface  mailing. 

f  Syon  Lodge  is  now  open  seven  days  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

I  Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -6  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday  1 1  a.m.- 

i  4P-m- 

§  The  premises  are  situated  halfway  between  the  West  End  of 

t  London  and  Heathrow  Airport  -  about  20  minutes  or  so  from 

fe  Hyde  Park  Corner  by  car. 


BuscIl  Corner,  Islcworth,  Middlesex,  England.    Telephone:  01-560  7978 


don't  miss 

these 

shows! 


Plan  a 
visit  now 


COLISEUM 


MARCH  8  thru  16 


America's 
Most  Famous 
AntiQues  Fair 

MAY  5  thru  10 

Admission  $2  50 

1  -  10  p  m  daily 
Sat.,  H  a.m.  -6pm 

We»tch«ster  County  Centor 
White  Plains  New  York 


ANTIQUES 

FAIR  &  SALE 


EASTERN  STATES 

ANTIQUES  FAIR 


NUTTALL-BOSTICK  WENDY  MANAGEMENT  5  Harbor  Lane  Rye.  New  York  10580 

Telephone  (914)  698-3442 
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ister  Advertisements 


C  SALE 

I  ue  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  30p.  Richard 
iij  Ison,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 

|,  'rints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
F  LINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS, 
a  ;  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
p!  :er,  specialists  since  1 856,  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 

n  ue  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 
latest  catalogue,  $3.00  L.  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 
\,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 

I  ica.  West  Indies,  wanted  by  private  collector,  prints,  water- 

tl  s,  illustrations  of  scenes  in  Jamaica  by  Kidd,  Hakewill,  Duperly, 

s  rio,  Robertson  and  others.  Also  maps  of  Jamaica,  books  and 

>»  tapers  about  Jamaica.  Contact  Miss  Webb,  E.  A.  Issa  &  Bros., 

}  Great  Portland  Street,  London  W1  N  5DB. 

u  ig  Icons  of  many  types  old  and  new.  Please  send  description, 

i  and  colour  photograph  -  Jay  McHugh  FRNS,  1515  West  8th. 

t  3ock,  Arkansas  72202,  USA. 

c  oisseur  -  37  copies  1 936, 1  937, 1 938, 1  939.  View  Knightsbridge, 

5j  >n.  Best  reasonable  offer  accepted.  Mrs.  E.  Cammell,  22  Park 

li  ons,  Knightsbridge,  London  S.W.1. 

c  e  Equatorial  Refractive  Telescope.  Aperture  5 ".  Focal  length 

3  jidereal  clock.  Weight  5  cwt.  Ex  Lee  observatory,  Manchester, 

3  1900.  Working  showpiece.  Cine  £t  Electronic  Services,  3, 
wick  Street,  Liverpool  L2  0PQ.  051  -236  0397. 


Limited  Editions  bought  and  sold.  Send  want  list.  Porcelains,  crystal 
and  silver.  STENGER'S,  2282  Peachtree  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
USA. 

Very  rare  peachbloom  amphora  of  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1666-1  722). 
Exceptionally  beautiful  rose-pink  glaze  with  some  pale  green  splashes. 
Authentic  character  marks,  unglazed  foot,  ground  edge,  carbonization 
heavy  under  20X.  Send  $2.50  for  documents  and  coloured  photo. 
H.  Schneider,  P.O.  Box  20054,  Riverside,  Calif.  92506. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Antique  Maps.  Good  opportunity  for  serious  collector  or  dealer  to 
join  reputable  company  and  develop  own  division.  Write  to  Peter  Dye, 
Russell  Ewbank  &  Partners  Ltd.,  Prudential  House,  North  Street, 
Brighton  BN1  1  RW,  or  telephone  Brighton  24892. 

Wanted.  Twelve  Geo.  Irish  silver  King's  Pattern  teaspoons.  A  dozen 
matching  in  date;  maker;  design,  or  two  sets  of  six  matching  in  date; 
maker;  design.  Box  No.  8712. 

London  Company  requires  Partner  to  establish  an  independent 
local  branch  of  expanding  business  in  one  of  a  number  of  selected  areas 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  Box  No.  8713. 

Register  advertisements  are  15p  per  word  minimum  C2.25  for  15  words 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager. 
THE  CONNOISSEUR.  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE.  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON,  SW1V  1HF.  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  the  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


entitled  'Children  Blowing  Bubbles'  English  genre  school 
)riginal  gilt  frame  I8J"  x  231"  £285.  Rare  Queen  Anne 
i  rushlight  and  candlestand  circa  1710  411"  high  £125. 
fruitwood  side  table  with  single  drawer  circa  1710.  Club 
s  drop  handles.  26J"w  x  21"d  x  27.1"h  £165.  George  II  bell 

[Sticks  £45  pair.  Brass  model  0-6-0  railway  tank  engine, 

'  l"  x  61"  x4"w  £185. 


Rosewood  barometer  by  J.  Hood.  Cupar  39"h  c.  1810  £125.  18th  cent, 
ebony  and  brass  octant,  oak  case  £1 10.  Brass  pantograph  by  Troughton 
&  Simms,  London,  mahogany  case  c.  1825  £95.  9"  engraved  brass  pro- 
tractor by  J.  Gargory,  Birmingham  c.  1839  £48.  Incised  slate  horizontal 
sundial  dated  1793  91"  diam.  £48.  Brass  compound  monocular  micro- 
scope by  M.  Pillischer,  London,  mahogany  cased  £128.  Mahogany 
cased  surveyors  magnetic  compass  and  sights  c.  1830  by  W.  C.  Cox  of 
Davenport  £185.  Astronomical  telescope  on  cast  iron  tripod  stand  by 


Only  40  miles  north  of  London  in  the  attractive 

village  of  Woburn,  we  have  two  large  shops  open  H.  Hughes  &  Son,  London,  c.  1840  £65 
all  week,  9  a.m. -6  p.m.  and  Sundays  after  12  noon. 

Please  let  us  know  what  you  specifically  collect  or 
deal  in  and  we  will  send  illustrated  catalogues  by 
return  £1  each  $3  airmail.  Catalogues  available 
are:  'P'  Pottery  &  Porcelain;  "F.  Tavern  &  Shop 
Signs;  -M\  Metalware  and  Lighting;  "S\  Scientific 
instruments,  clocks  and  barometers;  'D'.  Dolls, 
models,  toys,  games,  guns  and  swords.  'O'.  Oil 
paintings,  watercolours  and  prints;  'W.  Wooden 
articles,  tea  caddies,  ivories,  wood  carvings;  'G'. 
Glass,  silver  and  bronzes;  'F'.  Antique  Furniture. 
17th  to  Early  19th  centuries.  Shipping  arranged  on 


'  /  fine  George  III  oak  mule  chest  circa  1770.  Two  drawers 

1  nve  dummy  drawers  above,  lift  up  lid.  Original  ogee  bracket  , 

'  :orners  and  brass  handles.  Good  honey  colours  54"w  x  22"d  x  large  antiques  to  all  parts  Ol  the  world.  Small  Items    One  of  a  pair  of  extremely  fine  English  sporting  oil  paintings  on  canvas 

'  :are  mahogany  kitchen  egg  rack  to  hold  88  eggs  on  four  ,  .                        ..                                                36"  x  28"  entitled  "Setters  with  grouse  in  the  Highlands'  and  'Setters  with 

!  es  circa  1795  18"h  x  19"w  x  12"d  £85.  Gargantuan  sized  posted,  insured  sea  mail  at  no  extra  COSt.                     pheasant  in  Autumn  Woodlands'.  Both  signed  John  Morris.  This 

'  Hessian  Boot  covered  with  gold  leaf  circa  1 760.  Originally  _     ,     ,           .  .        ,               .                        a,.  ,,     artist  exhibited  9  times  at  the  Royal  Academy  1851-63  gilt  frames 

r  sign  39J"h  x  25"w  £280.  Dealers    enquiries  always  welcome  t\    =  !}>2.35.   33"w  x  411"h.  £850  each. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-IO  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Anno  Domini 

66  Pinilico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5496 

17th,  18th  and  Early  lgtli  century  furniture, 
mirrors  and  decorative  items 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  of  all  Schools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bur)'  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-9302444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  furnishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  19th  Century 

Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel: 01-493  i879 

Works  of  Art from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
19th  Century 

A.  Arditti 

12b  Berkeley  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  0885 

Tapestries,  needlework,  textiles 

Barling  of  Mount  Street 

112  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 he 

Tel:  01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental furniture,  early 
European  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

Baxter 

191-193  Fulham  Road,  London  s W3 
Tel:  01-3529826 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel :  01-629  065 1  /0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5060 

Antique  Silver Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  s  W3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

1 30  Regent  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  waives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters  m 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
Londonswi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

1 8  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  W orks  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-4372606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology,  Bronzes from  the 
Chang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of  Tang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  ijoo  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
ivorks  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 
Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swi  y  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  tugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th-  19th  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


I  ermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
i  :  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

•lish  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
hand  igth  centuries 

lcrie  George 

;  98  George  Street,  London  w  1 H  5 ri 
: 01-935 3322 

\  and  igth  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
itings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

vid  Geider  Gallery 

l  Vest  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
!  :  01-235  5623 

'ch  1 7th  to  1  gth  Century  Paintings  and 
I  lish  1 8th  and  igth  Century  sporting, 
j  Iscape  and  marine  paintings 

j  ristopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
101-6292008/9 

•lish  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

mpels  Fils 

j  Davies  Street,  London  w  1 

I  : 01-493  2488,  Cables:  Glimpelfils,  London 

'1  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Ipture 

aisher  &  Nash 

I  jvndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
:  01-235  2285 

h  and  early  igth  century  furniture  and 
■ks  of  art 

abowski 

Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
1:01-589  1868 

ntemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 

chard  Green 

■  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
ie  Paintings 

rosvenor  Gallery 

I  -49  South  Molton  Street,  London  w  1 
rl:  01-629  0891 

ecialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
isters,  Art  Nouueau  -  Mucha,  Art  Reco  -  Erte 

allsborough  Gallery 

3  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

l:oi-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

portant  Old  Masters,  igth-20th  Century 
intings 

1.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
:1: 01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

'ecialists  in  18th  and  early  igth  Century  English 
imiture,  and  works  of  art 

■arvey  &  Gore 

Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
el:  01-493  2714 

ntique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 


Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  1  7th  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  oj  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wiy  2ny.  Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hcnnells from  1737 

Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny,  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables :  OLDGAL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 
formerly  Redburn  (Antiques) 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  546o 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

fewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and  fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place.Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359(01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 

(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 

London  w8,Tel:  01-229  2988 

igth  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 

Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 

School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel :  01-23  5  5944 
Specialising  in  1 7th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


William  Job 

84-86  Pimhco  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  arid  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  1 8th  and  1  gth 
centuries 

Kaplan  Gallery 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9308665 

igth  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 
H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  1 6th-i  7th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1 6th-i  7th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel :  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

Michael  Leach 

8  Holbein  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730 1957 

1 7th  and  1 8th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
oriental  items 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wiTel:  01-629  2250 
igth  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  1 4th  to  1  gth 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 


Leicester  Galleries 

22a  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  ^995 

Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  igth  and  20th 
Century  Artists 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings from  the  lgtli  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi.Tel :  01-734  2302 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  and  Oriental  Furniture 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel :  o  1  -499  74 1 1 ,  Cables :  Malletson  London 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5,  Cables:  Mallethous  London 
Continental  Furniture  and  Objcts  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 
Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38Jermyn  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-6294195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 


John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Alaster  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7 AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especiallyeChinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306068 

Selected  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
igth  and  20th  Century 

New  Grecian  Gallery 

3 1  Brook  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  9350 

Early  Russian,  Greek  and  Middle  Eastern  icons. 
Important  Spring  and  Autumn  exhibitions 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel:  01-584  0362  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

lyth  and  18th  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

1 3  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  igth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's  swi 
Tel:  01-8394274 

I    Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309392 

I   Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Alodels  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  works  of  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancer)-  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  ai 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  s W3  5EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  igth  century  English  furniture 

Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  oj  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 

Tel :  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  ljugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  igth  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  s w  1  o 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

1 8th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  a' 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

1 8th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  London  w 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 


1|  nard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

a  .  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
J I  don  w i 

(  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

I  jfern  Gallery 

J  >ork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
I  don  wi,  Tel:  01-734  1732 
d  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 

3  pture  and  Graphics 

\  lliam  Redford 

d  ount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1165 

(  tincntal  furniture,  bronzes, 
rf  ilain  and  works  of  art 

I]  ward  Ricketts 

I  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
I  01-499  7357 

J  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

]  land  Browse  &  Delbanco 

^  :ork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 
j  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
I  wings  and  Sculpture 

1  ss  Galleries 

)ovcr  Street,  London  wi 
1  01-629  097  $j 6 

i  'ish  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
.  Century  School 

i  mens  Antiques 

arket  Street,  Woodstock,  Ox  ford 
jj  :8ii6i8 

tings,  watercolours,  barometers, 
i  'I furniture  and  porcelain 

1  e  Rutland  Gallery 

')  Iruton  Street,  London  w  1 
01-6290303 

i|  lish  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
J  1  European  and  American  Paintings 

1  nk  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

I  ew  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
lJ  :  01-499  5553 

M  fish  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 

4  iquarian  Prints 

I  e  Sladmore  Gallery 

1  iruton  Place,  London  w  1 
1 : 10-499  0365 

i  I  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
I  tal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

J;  bin  Symes 

I  rmond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
I  don  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 
I  tent  Art 

ink  &  Son  Ltd. 

King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
I  :  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 
ns,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
lish  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
'  Silver 


Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcoinb  Street,  Belgrave  Sep,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

18th  and  early  lgth  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  works  of  art  of  the 
ljth  and  18th  Centuries 

StooshnoffFine  Art 

33  Brook  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2052 

20th  Century  Modern  Masters:  Delvaux, 
Magritte,  Ernst,  Bellmer,  Vazquez,  Orlik, 
Desmond  Morris,  etcetera. 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 

Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Master  and  19th  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  w  1,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

8  Cork  Street,  London  wix  ipd 
Tel:  01-437  6292 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

17th- 19th  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

3 1  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  lgth  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  lgth  Century 
Furniture  and  W orks  oj  Art 

Tryton 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures  and  Prints 


Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Joseph  &  Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  oj  the  1  7  tlx  and  1 8th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

138  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  203  8 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  jewellery,  Silver, 

Snuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 

specialists  in  Faberge 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWT 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables :  Dcnysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 
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Phillips  of  Hitchin  (Antiques)  Ltd. 
Phillips  Ltd.,  S.J. 
Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 
Porter,  R.  E. 

Prides  of  London  Ltd.  Inside  back  co 
Private  Sale 


RatclifFLtd.,  G.  T. 

Restall,  Brown  &  Clennell  Ltd. 
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Thorn  Galleries,  Frederick 
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Wakefield-Scearce  Galleries 

Wallen  Inc.,  Alexander 

Wartski  Inside  front  co 

Weisbrod  &  Dy  Ltd. 

Wellby,  H.  S. 


^I^g  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
silSs  EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Exporters,  Packers  &  Shippers 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561  (8  LINES) 


GARRARD  WISH  TO  PURCHASE 

Jewellery  and  silver  by  Robert,  James  or 
Sebastian  Garrard.  Most  pieces  will  be  marked 
'Panton'  or  'Albemarle'  Street. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1A  2JJ  Tel:  01-734  7020 


CHINESE      ^jj^yg  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01 -580  7538) 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 
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Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Stevens  Press  Ltd.,  Long  Eaton  (a  member  of  the  Oxlcy  Printing  Group  Ltd.).  Agents  in  Canada,  The  Wm.  Dawson  Subscription  Service,  Ltd.a 
agents  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Gordon  &  Gotch  (Australasia)  Ltd.;  agents  for  South  Africa,  Central  News  Agency  Ltd.  (London  Agents,  Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.),  Him 
botham  &  Co.  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Conditions  of  Sale  and  Supply — This  periodical  is  sold  subject  to  tlie  following  conditions:  That  it  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  publishers  first  given,  be  lent,  ret 
hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  way  of  Trade  except  at  the  full  retail  price  of  £1.00:  and  that  it  shall  not  be  lent,  resold,  hired  out  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  a  mutM 
condition  or  in  any  unauthorized  cover  by  way  of  Trade;  or  affixed  to  or  as  part  of  any  publication  or  advertising,  literary  or  pictorial  matter  whatsoever. 


ALEXANDER  GALLERY 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  SW1X  9LU 

Telephone:  01-235  1813/4 
Telex:  919703  (ALEX.  LDN) 


Joost-Cornelisz  Droochsloot 

1586-1666 

A  village  scene  with  a  horse  fair  signed  in  monogram  and  dated  1633 
panel  14^  x  25  in. 


>ld  Master  Paintings  19th  Century  Continental 

Specialists  in  Dutch  and  English  Paintings 
ind  Flemish) 

ine  Furniture  Objects  of  Art 
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L'ANTIQUAIRE 

K.  ANGHELOPOULO  &  S.  NASSIF 
R.  C.  10.051  —  TEL.  348711  -RUE  HAMRA- BEYROUTH 
B.  P.  8364 -Cable  NASCOD 

jt 

IMPRESSIONIST  AND  20th  CENTURY 

MASTERPIECES 

from  RENOIR  to  PICASSO 
Oil  Paintings  and  Original  Drawings 


BONNARD 

ROUAULT 

HARTUNG 

DEGAS 

UTRILLO 

KANDINSKY 

DERAIN 

VALTAT 

LANSKOY 

DUFY 

VAN  DONGEN 

MATTA 

ESPAGNAT 

VLAMINCK 

MIRO 

LAURENCIN 

BRAQUE 

PICASSO 

MONET 

BRAUNER 

SOUTINE 

PICABIA 

CALDER 

STAEL 

PISSARRO 

DELAUNAY 

SURVAGE 

RENOIR 

DELVAUX 

VIEIRA  DA  SILVA 

Exhibition  from  17th  March  to  5th  April  1975 

at 

LA  GALERIE  L'ANTIQUAIRE 

K.  Anghelopoulo  and  S.  Nassif 

B.  P.  8364  — BEIRUT-  LEBANON 


Showing  at  Stand  12 
Grosvenor  House  Ant i qua  Fair 
Park  Lane  London 
June  nth— June  21st  1975 


erszog 

WORKS  OF  ART  AND  FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-62Q  5460  Cables:  Redtique,  London,  W.i. 


American  enquiries 

may  be  made  to  - 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 

Tel:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


Ad|acent  to  the  ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
10  a.m.  -  4.30  p.m. 


Art 
and 
Antiques 

Fair 
Hannover 


Orders  for  Fair-Catalogue  (DM  6,  - 
7,  Kunst-und-Antiquitaten-Messe,  3  Hannover,  Postfach  i2 < Tel:  (0511)  819021. 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


Worcester  Porcelain,  Dr.  Wall  Period 
Coffee  Pot,  Teapot  and  Cream  Jug 
decorated  by  James  Giles 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 

Tel:  01-629  I254 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 
Central  2,  Postfach  8021  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 


ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 


SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  Bt.,  P.R.A.  Panel  14  x  10  inches 

1829-  1896  Initialed,  painted  in  1864 

RED  RIDING  HOOD 


■•Portrait  of  Effie  Millais.  the  Artist's  daughter." 


To  be  included  in  the  Exhibition,  People  and  Places,  English  and  European  Paintings  April  9  to  May  9  1975 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SVCi 
Telephone  oi -930  8665.  Telex:  Milesart  London  9 161 87 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone:     282  NORTH  END  ROAD     Cable  Address: 

oi-385  1375  7   FULHAM.  LONDON  SW6  Anticiult-v  London 

Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art. 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings. 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces, 
18th  Century  Furniture  and  Fine  Garden  Ornaments. 


Twentieth  Century  Renaissance  Master 


JOSEPH  DAWLEY 


'The  Turtle  Race"  oil  on  masonite,  26"  x  33"  {The  Hait  Gallery) 


European  Gallery  inquiries  invited.  Write  The  Hait  Gallery. 


Texas  Art  Gallery  Hue,  Uoit  ^oMm^- 

Fine  Art  Q 


1408  MAIN  STREET 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
214-747-8159 


2A  1NW00D  PLACE 
MAPLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
201-762-5999 
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JEREMY  LTD. 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  Cables:  JEREMIQUE,  LONDON.  S.W.3 

01-352  3127 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


English.  Circa  1800. 

A  fine  quality  dwarf  cabinet  executed  in  Rosewood 
with  giltwood  mouldings. 
Max  Height:  2'10i"  88cms. 
Max  Width:  4'  V  1m24cms. 
Max  Depth:  1' 4i"  42cms. 


We  specialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every  article  in  our  inventory  is  photographed.  Should  you 
have  any  special  requirements  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we  will  forward  photographs  and  complete 
descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is  for  assistance.  Please  use  it.  Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine 
showrooms  is  never  more  that  15  minutes  from  any  leading  London  hotel.  Honour  us  with  a  visit.  Our  aim 
is  your  satisfaction. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
01  589  4128, 2102 


Those  who  want  to  buy  Antiques  but 
dont  know  whom  to  trust  should 
remember  that  the  B.  A.D.  A.  was 
established  to  control  standards  of 
expertise  and  fair  dealing. . .  and  it 
does  just  that! 

Buy  with  confidence 

from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  74 1 «  (5  lincsl 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iL] 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


An  important  Queen  Anne  walnut  bachelor's  chest  of  very  good  colour,  with  fold-over  top. 
fitted  with  a  small  drawer  on  either  side,  the  top  long  drawer  being  dummy, 
with  three  drawers  below  this. 

Height:  314"    Width:  32l"    Depth:  14*" 


Bonhams 


Founded  i/gj 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers  and  Valuers 


Forthcoming  Sales 

Tuesday,  ijth  and  2gth  April,  at  n  am 
SILVER 

Wednesday,  2nd  April,  at  n  am 
SILVER 

Wednesday,  gth  and  23rd  April,  at  11  am 

SELECTED  WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

Wednesday,  gth  April,  at  11  am 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

Wednesday,  16th  April,  at  2.30  pm 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS  AND  GRAPHICS 

Thursday,  iotk,  iyth,  24th  April  and  1st  May,  at  11  am 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

Thursday,  10th  April  and  1st  May,  at  11  am 

FINE  PAINTINGS 

Thursday,  17th,  24th  April,  at  11  am 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

Friday,  4th,  nth,  18th,  2jth  April  and  2nd  May,  at  n  am 

PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Friday,  18th  April,  at  10.30  am 

FINE  WINES 


G.  B.  Pittoni,  The  Holy  Family,  oil  on  canva 
2C)\  x  22\  inches.  To  be  sold  on  the  10th  Apr, 


A  Charles  II  japanned  cabinet  on  silvered  stand.  To  be 
sold  on  the  10th  April,  not  the  3rd  April  as  previously 
announced. 


A  small  gilt  metal  cased  table  clock  by  Henry  Favre, 
Pall  Mall,  7]-  inches  high.  To  be  sold  on  the  10th 
April,  not  the  3rd  April  as  previously  announced. 


We?FC  BOXHAM  &  SOXS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  s\\"j  ihh  Telephone:  01-584  9161  Telegrams: 
Scottish  Office:  Sebastian  Thewes  •  8  Atholl  Crescent  •  Perth    Telephone:  Perth  32302  3 


BONHAMS  LONDON  SWJ 


GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  •  LONDON  W1A  2JJ   TELEPHONE:  01-734  7020 


Silver  by  Robert  Garrard 

One  of  a  set  of  four  silver  gilt  Salt  Cellars 
with  spades.  Date  Victoria,  1857. 


3$ 


Member  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth 
Century  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

67-70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD  •  LONDON  NWi 
01-485  1504  01-267  2767 


4> 


Pair  oj  Sheraton  Mahogany 
fold-over  tea  tables 
with  satinwood  inlay  ca.  1780. 


Exhibiting  Stand  25  Camden  Antique  Fair  10th  to  19th  April 


1 870-1975 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


The  Orange  Sellers 
VICENTE  MARCH 
Signed  and  inscribed  Roma 
Panel:  13J  x  7^  ins.  (34  x  19  cms.) 
Framed:  19  x  12  ins.  (48  x  30  cms.) 


Venice 

FEDERICO  DEL  CAMPO 
Signed,  inscribed  and  dated  1912 
Canvas:  13*  x  8|  ins.  (34  x  22  cms.) 
Framed:  19  x  14^  ins.  (48  x  37  cms.) 
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The 
Society  of 

London 
Art  Dealers 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Godfrey  Pilkington,  Jack  M  E  Baer,  J  L  Naimaster,  O  T  Gallaway, 

16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.  4  Ryder  Street,  148  New  Bond  Street, WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

(Piccadilly  Gallery.)  St.  James's  SWiY  6QB  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  iAG. 


(Hazlitt,  Goodee  &  Fox  Ltd.) 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All 
but  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and 
in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times 
additional  members  have  been  elected  to 
join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members. 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited 
to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of 


pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 
interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 
to  make  such  representations  on  its 
behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 
other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 
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Goteborgs  Auktionsverk 


Tredje  Langgatan  7-9,  S-41303  Gothenburg,  Sweden 
Phone.  031/24  58  05,  14  47  39 


Auction: 

Wednesday-Friday,  April  16-18 
Preview: 

Sunday-Tuesday,  April  13-15 
Catalogues  on  request 


William  Carpenter,  London,  1770- 1805 


Keshan,  140  x  220  cm. 


Table  with  49  painted  Sevres-plates. 
Louise  Philippe 


James-Wilson  Carmichael,  1 800-1 868. 
Oil  on  canvas.  Signed  1829 


Henry  Pether  19th  Century. 
Oil  on  canvas.  Signed 


7*fe 1 


From  The 
Kennedy  Collection 

of  Outstanding 
American  Works  of 
Art  For  Sale 


Maurice  Prendergast,  (1859-1924) 
"The  Bathing  Cove,"  1916-1918 
Oil;26V2x27Vj  inches 


Kennedy  Galleries 

Our  101st  Year:  Founded  1874  by  H  Wunderlich 

40  West  57  St.,  5th  Floor,  New  York  10019 
(212)  541-9600,  Telex  14-8381 


A  fine  early  Regency  four  pillar 
dining  table  in  mahogany,  with  three  ..a 
removable  leaves,  the  pedestals  with  brass 
stringing  and  kingwood  crossbanding. 

Height  284"  (72.5  cm),  width  4' 4"  (I32cm),  length  17' 4"  (528.5  cm). 

Open  Tuesday  to  Satimlav.  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks.  Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 
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IVe  EXPOSITION 

HOTEL  GEORGE  V  -  PARIS 

From  Saturday  May  24th.  to  Sun  day  June  1st.  1975  -n  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 


ANTIQU AIRES  A  PARIS 


DIDIER  AARON  &  Cie 

32,  avenue  Raymond-Poincare  -  75116  Paris  -  Tel.  727  17  79 

A.B.C.  CLAUDE  LEVY 

9,  rue  Mazarine  -  75006  Paris  -  Tel.  326  83  38 

AVELINE  &  Cie 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  266  60  29 

J.-P.  HAGNAUER 

10,  rue  de  Seine  -  75006  Paris  -  Tel.  326  36  54 

KRAEMER  &  Cie 

43,  rue  de  Monceau  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  522  24  46 

ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 

178.  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  225  66  84 


Avec  la  participation  de 


EMILE  BOURGEY 

7,  rue  Drouot  -  75009  Paris  -  Tel.  770  35  18 

H.  BRAME  -  J.  LORENCEAU 

68,  boulevard  Malesherbes  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  522  16  89 

CATAN 

8,  rue  d'Anjou  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  265  03  17 

COMPAGNIE  DE  LA  CHINE  ET  DES  INDES 

39,  avenue  de  Friedland  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  359  93  28 

GALERIE  JACQUES  KERCHACHE 

53,  rue  de  Seine  -  75006  Paris  -  Tel.  033  87  79 

LEFEBVRE  &  FILS 

24,  rue  du  Bac  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  261  18  40 

C.T.  LOO  &  Cie 

48,  rue  de  Courcelles  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  227  53  15 

VANDERMEERSCH 

23,  quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  261  23  10 


LA  HAUTE  JOAILLERIE 
DE  FRANCE 


BOUCHERON 

26,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  073  16  16 

CHAUMET 

12,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  260  32  82 

MAUBOUSSIN 

20,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  260  32  54 

VAN  CLEEF  &  ARPELS 

22,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  073  70  00 
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In  Bruton  Street 


— -q^^r       A  hollow  carved  rock 
crystal  egg  supported 
by  an  ivory  ring  decorated  with  18ct  gold 
flowers  set  with  cabochon  sapphires 
and  moonstones. The  egg  encases  a 
moonstone  and  cabochon 
sapphire  ring.  £1,600.00 


ALGERNON  AS*REY.  27  BRUTON  STREET.  LONDON  W1X8HA. 
TELEPHONE  #U629  2608.  CABLES :  ALG YASPREY  LONDON 


^  EeltaMUtp  f 
Cfftttencp 


3 


£>  out  tno/Sr-  /ol  S/r /i ><■////// ana' in/e//aenf  at. 
/o//,ei  (7/^&  af's/J. 


^^f^  /"  /">'"/'  VfO*di  #/.//>.  ._j$r^>/>c/ j//a  ttman. 
if    j  <dn/.    /o  ^uly/te.    (o*w/an*/  am/  ^oa/^&tn-ia.  9. 

avat/i/^  ^01  y/eiSona/  condet/fc/ton    o//  >/r 

,^/Jcfae/}  e^"jcK}6z/e  ant/ ■_<!/a~cc  SX&fitaicla/).  <  9n4uUm 
f/tp  ana'  ^//yi/ir't/jr,  ■  C^at/n/en /  0</»«WfWf«4  \ 
an*/  S^c/>et&4eny:  can  /e  at'^cr/a^ea' f/>eY//  /t'/n  rn  ' 


/Z  <6'///3  can  /c  aac/re>n&/ in  //e  /noj/// loat/rdr'Ai 
tviS/en     S/tl/y     a^/yj   ^io/n     lerc^i/.     .  /a//  Jm 
//  lo/n//////  fftY/in  S/>f  I /t/'e  aa//J  a^el  aur/iofMt 
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 ? 

NOTE :  CURRENT  AUCTION  PRICES  IN  NEW  j 
ARE  AT  A  NEW  HIGH! 


Tor  information,  write  or  call: 


^fe/fartman 
eduction  Studios. 

425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
Telephone:  (212)  371-1234 


tpsHartman 
eduction  Studios,  Inc. 


II 


25  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
•elephone:  (212)  371-1234 


PWIeeklp  $utjUc  Auctions! 


mportant  Mogul  Jade  Box,  6  inch 


g>ri)ebule  of jfuture  guctiong: 


Goods  received  by  April  5th,  will  be  sold  on  

Goods  received  by  April  1 9th,  will  be  sold  on .  .  . 
Goods  received  by  May  3rd,  will  be  sold  on 
Goods  received  by  May  17th,  will  be  sold  on  .  .  . 
Goods  received  by  May  31st,  will  be  sold  on  .  . 


.  Saturday,  April  12th 
.  .  Saturday,  April  26th 
.  .  Saturday,  May  10th 
.  .  Saturday,  May  24th 
.  .  .  Saturday,  June  7th 


FREDERIC 
REMINGTON 


Berry-Hill  Galleries  7 


[1861-19091 


'The  Mare  Defends  Her  Colt" 

oil  on  card,  161/4" x  2U/2" 

(en  grisaille) 

signed:  REMINGTON 


Reproduced  in  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine.  September  1888 
as  an  illustration  for 
"Stories  about  the  California 
Lion"  Recorded  in  McCracken, 
Frederic  Remington:  Artist  of 
theOldWestp.  143. 


Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 
43  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  ■  (-212)  753-8130 


We  illustrate  a  GEORGE  IV  3-piece 
teaset  of  exceptional  quality.  London 
1822.  Weight  48  oz.  The  decoration  is 
most  unusual  with  boar's  head  motifs  on 
the  feet,  handles  and  spout.  The  borders 
repeat  the  boar's  head  along  with  hunting 
horns,  caps  and  spears.  The  milk  jug  and 
sugar  basin  have  gilt  interiors.  Price  £825. 


Brufords 

EASTBOURNE    S  EXETER 


60-62  Terminus  Road.  Eastbourne 

Telephone  (0323)  25452 

1  Bedford  Street,  Exeter 

Telephone  (0392)  54901 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


anor 


ouse 


ione  Hitchin  2067 
D  0462  2067 


,  Cables 
IVe        Phillips  Hitchin 


A  walnut  and  parcel  gilt  landscape  mirror  of  architectural 
form,  circa  1730. 

From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture 
displayed  in  the  period  rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor  house 
only  1  hour  from  London  by  the  Al  or  about  40  minutes  by 
train  from  London  (Kings  Cross);  trains  can  be  met  by 
arrangement. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Camden  Antiques 
Fair,  Hampstead,  1  lth-19th  April. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


'3k 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  AND 
CARPETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


•  fSGSOSS^ViCW •  ••••  '/IVJ.i^r'y^  ■ 


A  very  finely  woven  Persian  Kashgai  Rug,  the 
intriguing  field  design  of  soft  pink  and  blue  on  ivory, 
within  a  blue  and  yellow  border.  In  perfect  condition. 
5'  7"  x  4'  1"    1m70  x  1  m25 


Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


GEORGES  BINET 

1865-1949 


BOSTON: 

APRIL  22- MAY  17 


Representing  the 
Binet  Estate 
in  North  America 


"GEORGES  BINET"  book  available 
104  pages,  illustrated  in  color 
and  black  and  white -$20  post  paid 


La  Be 
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An  important  collection  of  antique  silver  toys, 
mostly  English,  dating  from  1690  to  1827. 

ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street.  London  W1 

_  ,  „  ,,      i      i  Telex:  251 1 C 

Telegrams'.  Culleus  London 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver 


Paintings 


A  large  fine  quality  German  silver  gilt  tankard 
NUREMBERG  c  1630 
by 

Thomas  Stoer  d.J. 
height  10  ins.  (25  cm.) 
weight  32  ozs.  (1000  gm.) 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  '597 


Handmade  Replica  of  an  Adam 
Hepplewhite  Pembroke  Table. 
Source:  Nutting,  Plate  1086 


Commissions  are  accepted  for  Philadelphia 
highboys  and  lowboys.  Goddard  block  and 
shell  secretaries  and  chests  on  chest. 
Chippendale  pie  crust  tables.  Chinese 
Chippendale  tables  and  Queen  Anne  lowboys- 
side  tables  and  desks  on  frame. 


389  Half  Hollow  Road 
Dix  Hills,  New  York  11746 
(516)  549-5315 
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INVEST  I 


N         ANTIQUE        JAD  E 


Quality  Antique  Jades  for  the  Astute  Collector 


Finely  carved  white  jade, 
covered  urn  with 
two  loose  rings. 
91/z  inches  high,  5  inches  wide. 
Chien  Lung  period,  1736-1795. 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  SELECTIVE  AND  DISCRIMINATING  COLLECTIONS  OF  ANTIQUE  CARVED  JADES. 


G.  MaUnA/inc. 

ORIENTAL  ART  W 


680  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(Carlton  House,  between  61-62nd  Street)  Telephone:  (212)  593-0323 
MEMBER:  APPRAISERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


KUNSTHANDEL 

ROB  NOORTMAN  b  v 

AALBEKERWEG  49 
HULSBERG  -  HOLLAND 
TEL.  (04405)  1934 


By  Appointment  Only 


Catalogue  collection  19J5 
"Paintings  ijth-20th  century" 
with  51  reproductions  £1,  - 
(U.S.A.  $5,  -  airmail) 


Felix  Elic  Tobeen  1 880-1919     Canvas  32  x  45  cm.  Signed 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


Pair  old  English  mahogany  urn-shape 
knife  boxes,  England,  circa  J.V40. 
Height  -'5",  diameter  lOhi". 

A  magnifii-ent  six-light  Georgian  silver 
centerpiece  with  antique  glass  center 

bowl  by  Paul  Storr,  London, 
circa  1X1 7.  Height  H       width  18'. 

A  superb  inlaid  Georgian  mahogany 
serpentine  hunt  board,  England, 
circa  1  790.  Length  9", 
depth  SI  IV,  height  Si". 


UtTiiynfTisfsfiTi 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  THE 
QUEEN  MOTHER 


f^are  &i^&6fv  and  Co?iti?wnta£  c/iiiter,  cMiniakttvA. 


We  wish  to  purchase 
XVIII  Century  gold  mounted 


objects  of  art, 
either  singly 


or  collections. 


£       A  V 


z 


■- 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.l" 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


8    MUNICH  2 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE :  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


FRANK  CARO  GALLERY 


FRANK  CARO 


Tzu  Chou  pillow 
Inscribed  *  Sung  dynasty 
Length:  12  inches 

FRAINCIS  CARO  41  EAST  57th 
(212)  F>L  3-2166 


ST.,  NEW  YORK,  IN.Y.  10022 
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Perhaps  you  have  locked  away  pieces  of 
jew  ellery  or  old  silver,  only  seen  when  you 
open  the  safe  door,  which  Richard  Ogden 
w  ould  he  pleased  to  purchase  at  highest 
possible  prices.  Alternatively,  he  will 
display  them  in  the  windows  of  his  shop  at 
retail  figures  for  a  selling  commission  of 
fifteen  per  cent ;  the  historic  and  elegant 
Burlington  Arcade  attracts  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  the  whole  year  round. 
Richard  Ogden  guarantees  honest  evaluation 
and  very  personal  service.  Enquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

RICHARD  OGDEN 

International  Jeweller 

28  &  29  BURLINGTON  ARCADE  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  \V1 

Telephone:  01-493  913617  &  6239 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 

Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


George  III  mahogany  3-train  Bracket  Clock,  quarter 
striking  on  8  bells  bv  John  Watdron,  Cornhill,  London, 

c.  1770.  19  in.  (48  cm.)  high 
ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  BOUGHT.  SOLD  AND  REPAIRED 


"Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me'. 


GANDERS  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

CONTAINER  GROUPAGE  SERVICE 

to  East  Coast  U.S.A.  Quotations  by  phone 

EMPRESS  PLACE.  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  ITT 

01-381  0811.2  &  3  01  385  0309 
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EXHIBITION 
THE  WILLIAMS  FAMILY  OF  PAINTERS 

Weekdays  10  a.m.  -  6  p.m.       April  9th  -  May  9th       Saturdays  10  a.m.  -  12 

Illustrated  Catalogues  available  on  request  £l.,  U.S.A.  $J. 
Sold  in  aid  of  the  National  Trust 


noon 


EDWARD  CHARLES  WILLIAMS 
Signed  with  initials  and  dated  1 848 


A  VILLAGE  IN  THE  NEW  FOREST 


On  Canvas : 
32  x  jo  inches 


E.  Williams 
H.  J.  Boddington 
G.  A.  Williams 
A.  Gilbert 


Featuring  works  by  - 

S.  R.  Percy 

A.  W.  Williams 

W.  Williams 


Miss  C.  F.  Williams 
E.  H.  Boddington 
Miss  K.  Gilbert 
H.  W.  Gilbert 


75  oil  paintings,  50  of  which  are  priced  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  thousand  pounds. 


N.  R.  OMELL 

18th  &  19th  CENTURY  PAINTINGS 

6  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON,  S.W.i.  01-839  6223/4 
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FRENCH  SCULPTURE 


of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century 


Bourdelle  "La  Vendangeuse"  5/10    bronze  27"  high 
an  exhibition  of  works  by 


BOURDELLE  CARPEAUX 
DALOU  DEGAS  RODIN 

from  26th  April  -  7th  June,  followed 
by  a  continuing  display  of  sculpture 
of  the  period 


ANTHONY  GROSS 

concurrently,  an  exhibition  of 
recent  watercolours  and  etchings  of 
provincial  France,  with  a  group  of  rare 
early  prints. 


illustrated  cards  and  details  from 

Bruton  Gallery 

Bruton,  Somerset. 
Tel:  Bruton  (074  981)  2205 


Member  of  the  Member  of  the 

British  Antique  Dealers  Association  Ltd  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


RICHARD  GREEN 

44  Dover  Street,  London  W1X  4JQ.  01  -493  7997 

Wishes  to 
purchase 
fine  17th  century 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Vendors 
should  write  or 
telephone 
RICHARD  GREEN 

strictest  confidence 
observed 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 

(212)  486-0941 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Closed  Mondays  Admission  Free 
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Christie's 


Friday,  April  11th 


Important  Pictures  by 
Old  Masters 

The  Properties  of 

The  Hon.  Michael  Astor 

La  Princesse  Michel  de 

Bourbon-Parme 
Lord  Hastings 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu 
The  Hon.  Richard  Smith 
The  late  Major  A.  F.  Clarke- 

Jervoise,  D.L.,  J.P. 
and  others. 


Eunuque  noir,  by  Jean  Barbault, 
24iin.  by  17iin.  (62.2cm.  by  44.5cm.) 


River  landscape  with  a  peasant 
feeding  chickens  outside  a 
cottage,  by  David  Teniers  the 
Younger.  29in.  bv  43iin. 
(73.6cm.  by  1 10.5cm.) 


Catalogue  (72  plates),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.25  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7.00  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Tuesday,  April  15th 


Impressionist  and  Modern  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

The  Properties  of  the  B.  E.  Bensinger  Family  Collection  and  others 


Portrait  de  Patience  Escalier,  by  Vincent  van  Gogh,  painted  at  Aries.  August  1888. 
27]in  by  22in.  (69cm.  by  56cm.) 


This  sale  will  be  on  view  on  Sunday,  April  13th,  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m.. 
as  well  as  on  Friday,  April  11th  and  Monda>.  April  14th. 


Tuesday,  April  15th 


Le  Debacle  de  la  Seine  a  Port-Marly,  by  Alfred  Sisley, 
signed  and  dated  '76,  15in.  by  21£in.  (38cm.  by  55cm.) 

Catalogue  (75  plates,  including  31  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
price  £3.25  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $9.00  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


\   The  sale  also 
includes  works  by 
Boudin,  Cezanne, 
Corot,  Degas, 
Daumier,  Klee, 
Modigliani,  Monet, 
Renoir,  Sisley, 
Utrillo  and  others 


Le  Bassin  d'Argenteuil, 
by  Claude  Monet,  signed, 
painted  in  1874,  20£in.  by  26in. 
(52.5cm.  by  65.5cm.) 


Monday,  April  28th 


The  Wilkinson  Collection  of  Important  English  Porcelain 


<4p 


Chelsea  acanthus-leaf  jug,  6|in.  (17  cm.)  high. 

Catalogue  (27  plates,  including  3  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
price  90p  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  %2.50  post  paid. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 

Our  representatives  in  America: 

New  York-  Perry  T  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hal! 

^TJaZon  a£L.  Ne»  York.  N.Y  10021.  Tel:(212)  744.4017. 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chnswoods.  A.X. 

8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT 

Telegrams:  Christian  London  SWi    Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


California: 

450  North  Roxbury  Drive.  Beverly  Hills, 
%L°2?£)f&50.  Telex:  Beverly  Hills  674858. 


CHOPIN  RECITAL 


BANQUETING  HOUSE,  WHITEHALL,  WEDNESDAY  14  MAY,  1975 

(from  7.45  to  9.30  p.m.) 

in  the  presence  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Alexandra,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Angus  Ogilvy 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  CONNOISSEUR  MAGAZINE  IN  AID  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

This  will  be  a  recital  by  Madame  Regina  Smendzianka,  Poland's  leading  concert  pianist,  who  is  flying 
to  London  specially  for  the  occasion,  to  celebrate  the  forthcoming  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  Cracow,  once 
again  planned  for  the  autumn.  Those  who  attended  last  year's  festival  will  no  doubt  remember  the 
particularly  brilliant  and  moving  performance  Madame  Smendzianka  gave  for  them  at  Lancut  Palace. 

The  programme  will  feature  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  C  Minor;  Ballade  in  A  Flat  Major;  Berceuse; 
Fantaisie  in  F  Minor;  Scherzo  in  C  Sharp  Minor;  as  well  as  a  special  selection  of  Etudes  and  Waltzes. 

Because  of  the  connection  with  the  visual  arts,  through  the  Cracow  Art  Festival,  it  is  considered  most 
appropriate  that  this  concert  should  be  held  in  a  building  that  represents  the  finest  surviving  work  of 
Inigo  Jones,  one  of  England's  greatest  architects,  and  is  world-famous  for  the  magnificent  ceiling  by 
Rubens,  commissioned  by  Charles  I  in  1629  in  memory  of  his  father,  James  I. 

Tickets  for  the  performance  will  be  limited  to  300  only,  and  the  dress  for 
the  occasion  will  be  black  tie.  All  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  which  assists  public  art-collections  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  acquire  works  of  art. 

There  will  be  a  buffet  reception  at  the  Polish  Embassy  after  the  concert,  by 
courtesy  of  His  Excellency  the  Polish  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Artur  Starewicz, 
to  which  all  ticket  holders  will  be  invited. 


To  be  completed  in  BLOCK  LETTERS  throughout,  and  returned  to : 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON  SWiV  iHF. 


Name.., 
Address 


Please  forward    numbered  tickets  for  the  Chopin  Recital  on  Wednesday  14  May,  for  w  huh 

  is  herewith  enclosed,  at  S12  per  person.  Tickets  should  be  made  out  to  the  following  persons*: 

1   4  

2   5  

3   6  

*Please  give  full  names  ami  titles. 


ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealer's  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


George  II  two  door  Cabinet  on 
original  carved  cabriole  leg  stand. 
83"  High,  70"  Wide. 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWICH  NR2  1LW,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  0603  28171 

Saturday  by  appointment 


HAMPSHIRE  GALLERY 

Fine  Paintings 

EXHIBITION 

Painters  of  the  LOW  COUNTRIES 

1  800  - 1  920 

Traditionalists- Romantics-Symbolists- Impressionists 


Felicien  Rops  signed.  Watercolour  24  x  1 8  cm 

A.  Vermeulen 

B.  C.  Koekkoek 
H.  ten  Kate 


A.  Stevens 
M.  Schouman 
L.  Spilliaert 


A.  J.  Heymans 
A.  Schelfhout 
A.  J.  Wyngaerdt 


and  others 


APRIL  29th  to  MAY  14th 

Illustrated  catalogue  60p  (postage  included) 
1 8  Lansdowne  Road,  Bournemouth.    Tel.  0202-21 21 1 


FRENCH  PANELLED 
ROOMS 

18th  Century  Provincial  Louis  XVI  Salon 
in  rich  but  simple  style  of  Oak  with  paint 
traces,  Iron  hardware  and  marbleized  Stone 
Mantel.  14'  8"  x  20"  x  10'  7"  High  or 
11 "  10"  High  if  full  cornice  used. 

Dark  Oak  Library  including  two  18th 
Century  carved  Mirror  Frames.  Warm  and 
masculine  in  character.  14'  7"  x  15'  4" 
x  12'  9"  High,  or  less  if  cornice  reduced. 

Grand  Salon  or  Ballroom  in  natural  Oak 
trimmed  in  pale  grey  and  antiqued  gold 
moldings.  With  complete  gilt  hardware. 

A  rich  Stately  Room  24'  8"  x  31'  x  13'  3" 
High 

All  in  perfect  condition 
May  be  seen  in  storage 

For  drawings  and  information  write: 

C.  D.  Giles 
730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
or  Call  212-288-9108 
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Forthcoming  Public  Auctions 


April  17-18-19  Garrison  Inn,  Garrison,  N.Y. 

Glass,  Fine  China,  Historic  American 
Staffordshire,  Cup  Plates,  Furniture, 
German  Porcelain  Figures,  Ivory  Figures, 
Paintings,  Victorian  Furniture. 

April  25-26  Setauket,  LI.,  N.Y. 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Long  Island 
Antiquities.  Colonial  &  Victorian  Furniture, 
Glass  and  China. 

May  9-10  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 

Complete  Home  -  Victorian  Furnishings, 
Wrought  Iron,  Paintings,  Lawn  Furniture. 

May  23-24  Alford,  Mass. 

Property  of  Charles  Staiger  Trust.  Chinese 
Porcelains,  American  Portraits  &  Historical 
Paintings  including  "Spirit  of  76",  Prints, 
5  Tiffany  Lamps,  Glass,  China,  Wedgwood, 
Remington  Bronze  -  "The  Cowboy",  Pr. 
Plaster  Reliefs  -  "The  Ride  of  Paul  Revere", 
and  "The  Arrest  of  Paul  Revere",  Silver, 
American  Furniture.  (Catalog). 

June  6-7  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Art  Glass,  Curly  Maple  Furniture.  (Catalog). 

June  14  Bennington,  Vt. 

Bennington  Pottery  &  Early  Crocks,  Early 
American  Tools  &  Furniture.  (Catalog). 

Write  for  Illustrated  Brochures 


O.  RUNDLE  GILBERT 

Auctioneer- Appraiser 
Garrison,  N.Y.  10524 


RICHARDS  C  GILBERT 

Auctioneer 

Tel.  914-424-3657 


The  Margaret  Woodbury  Strong  Museum  of  Rochester,  New  York 

has  chosen 
RICHARD  W.  WITHINGTON 


to  sell  at  public  auction  on  May  21-22,  1975 
duplicate  and  surplus  dolls,  toys,  doll  houses  and 
sirhilar  items  from  the  internationally  renowned 
collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  Strong  (now  being  formally 
organized  into  a  museum).  The  sale  will  be  held  in  the 
State  Ballroom  of  the  New  Hampshire  Highway  Hotel, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  (603-225-6687). 

INSPECTION: 

Tuesday,  May  20  7.30-10.30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  May  21     8.00-10.00  a.m. 

7.30-10.30  p.m. 
Thursday,  May  22       8.00-10.00  a.m. 


Antique  dolls  include:  French  ladies  and  children,  German  children  and  characters,  French  chinas,  fine  babies, 
cloth,  composition,  papier  mache,  chinas,  Parians,  wood,  wax,  small  dolls,  Kewpie  items,  figurines,  metal, 
celluloid  etc. 

Outstanding  collection  of  American  artists'  dolls,  doll  houses,  miniature  rooms,  32  shops,  shadow  boxes, 
doll  furniture,  large  group  of  fine  toys  etc. 

For  information  regarding  motel  accommodations  and  reservations,  dining  facilities,  limousine  service  from  Logan  International 
Airport  (Boston),  trucking  of  large  objects  etc.,  please  contact  Miss  Zelda  H.  Cushner,  930  Lincoln  Street,  Hollywood,  Fla. 
33020  (305-929-8448)  until  April  7;  after  April  10,  12  Drumlin  Road,  Marblehead,  Mass.  01945  (617-631-5819).  Profusely 
illustrated  catalogs  ($.2.00  each)  will  be  available  in  late  April. 

RICHARD  W.  WITHINGTON,  INC. 
Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire  03244  Tel.  603-464-3232 


Camden  Antiques  Fair  1975 
April  10th-April  19th 

A  Unique  Hampstead  Event 

All  furniture  and  textiles  pre  1830 
All  other  exhibits  pre  1850 

To  ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  authenticity 
of  all  exhibits,  items  on  show  will  be  vetted 
by  the  Hon.  Advisory  Committee 

Camden  Arts  Centre 
Arkwright  Road 
Finchley  Road,  Hampstead 
London  NW3 

Tel:  01 -435  2643 

Admission  by  Catalogue  30p  (First  Day  50p) 

Open:  First  Day  6.30 pm  -  10.30 pm 
Mon  -  Sat  11.30  am-  7.30  pm 
Sun  2.30  pm-  7.30  pm 

Municipal  car  park  opposite  Restaurant 
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Phillips 


Auction  Debut  in  Europe 


An  important  Sale  of 
Fine  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 
Pictures,  Silver,  Rugs  and 
Art  Nouveau 
will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  des  Bergues,  Geneva 

on 

Thursday,  April  17,  at  7  p.m. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  from  Phillips  £2.30  by  post 
and  will  include  a  highly  important  set  of  lithographs  by 
Pierre  Bonnard.  And  an  important  Green  Ground 

Vase  by  Galle. 

Plus  a  Sale  of  Wines  at  2  p.m.    Catalogue  £1  by  post 


A  fine  Boulle 
bracket  clock 
mounted  in  ormolu, 
to  be  sold  at  the 
Geneva  sale. 


Collectors'  month  in  London 


In  addition  to  our  regular  weekly 
sales  in  London,  a  comprehensive 
list  of  specialised  sales  in  April 
covers  a  wide  field  of  antiques, 
fine  art  and  collectors'  items: 


Benjamin  William  Leader  : 

The  Sheep  Fold,  signed  and  dated  1887, 

89  cm.  x  150  cm. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1887. 
To  be  included  in  the  Sale  of 
Fine  Paintings  through  the  Centuries, 
April  21. 


Musical  Instruments 

April  3 

Fine  Paintings 

April  21 

Dolls  and  Toys 

April  7 

BBC  Blue  Peter  sale  of 

Books,  Manuscripts,  Maps 

April  8 

Buttons,  Badges,  Buckles 

April  22 

Postage  Stamps 

April  11 

Jewellery 

April  22 

Watercolours;  Prints 

April  14 

Fine  Furs 

April  24 

Art  Nouveau 

April  15 

Postage  Stamps 

April  25 

Wine 

April  16 

Watercolours 

April  28 

Pot  Lids,  Fairing 

April  17 

Icons,  Miniatures,  Fans 

April  29 

Arms  and  Armour 

April  29 

Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London  21Y  OAS.    Telephone  01-499  8541 

Phillips  Son  &  Neale  S.A.,  Rue  Du  Nant,  6,  Case  Postale  280, 1211  Geneva  6.  Telephone  010  41  22 354205 
Also  in  Edinburgh  and  Knowle,  W .  Midlands.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 


A  Good  George  III  Period  Mahogany  Pedestal  Partners'  Desk  with  nine  drawers  on  each  side. 
Circa.  1770  2'  6J"  High  5'  7"  Long  4'  0|"  Deep. 

98  Crawford  Street,  London,  W1H  IAN.  Tel:  01-723  6466  Cables:  OAKWAL  LONDON  Wl. 


AUCTION 
METTLACH 

Saturday,  May  3rd  at  1  p.m. 


The  private  collec- 
tion of  Robert ).  Kelly 
on  view  now  at  our 
Galleries  Removed 
to:  The  C.B.  Charles' 
Galleries,  825  Wood- 
ward Ave.,  Pontiac 
Michigan. 

A  major  offering  pre- 
viously unavailable 
outside  museums  or  private 
collections. 

Featuring:  82  Steins,  89 
Plaques.  7  Vases,  2  Punch 
Bowls  and  one  rare  Basket. 
All  items  are  numbered, 
dated  and  listed  in  the 


Mettlach  Factory  Book. 

Catalogue  Informa- 
tion: A  complete 
catalogue  with  pho- 
tographs of  each 
item,  description , 
condition  report  and 
pre-sales  estimate 
heets  available  by  mail 
($4.00)  or  at  the  door 
($3.00).  Bid  forms  will  be 
included  which  allow 
you  to  bid  by  mail. 

For  Information:  write  or 

call  (313)338-9203  and  ask 
for  Mettlach  Auction 
Information. 


*  Black  Forest  Stein  #2038,  4  liter,  16"  high. 

C.B.  CHARLES'  GALLERIES 

ESTATE  SPECIAL!;"^    •    AUCTIONEERS    •  APPRAISERS 
825  Woodwu      '  venue,  Pontiac,  Michigan  48053 


From  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  RUSSIAX  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Russian  Icon  of  the  Mother  of  God  of  Kazan  with  SS.  Nicholas 
and  Paraskeva  in  windows  Egg  tempera  on  wooden  panel.  12 
inches  by  10  inches.  18th  Century.      Catalogue  available  ou  request. 

Open  Tuesday  -  Saturdays.       Closed  Mondays  and  Holidays. 


pull  anb  Bear 

glnttquesi 

406  Linden  Avenue,  Wilmette, 
Illinois  60091.  Telephone  (312)  256-6626 
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Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  23rd  April,  at  9.30  pm 


PART  III  OF  THE  MR.  AND  MRS.  JACK  R.  DICK 
COLLECTION  OF  ENGLISH  SPORTING  AND 
CONVERSATION  PAINTINGS 


Arthur  Dcvis,  A  Family  Group,  signed  and  dated  1749,  in  carved  wood  frame,  40  by  49  inches 


Catalogue  £3  (including  postage  £3.50) 


Subscription  price  for  the  four  catalogues  (including  Part  I — 31st  October,  1973  and 
Part  II — 26th  June,  1974),  all  lots  illustrated,  some  in  colour,  £10  (including  postage) 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 

Wednesday,  23rd  April  and  following  day,  at  2  pm 


FINE  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late  Franklin  Mott  Gunthcr  and 
Louisa  Gunthcr  Farcasanu,  and  other  owners 


A  large  ritual  bronze  food  vessel  (Kuei),  early  Chou  Dynasty,  1 2  A  inches  diameter  over  handles 


A  fine  engraved  yellow-ground  bowl  with  bats,  Yung  Cheng  mark 
and  period,  si  inches  diameter 


A  fine  engraved  yellow-ground  bowl  with  cranes,  Yung  Chen: 
and  period,  5I  inches  diameter 


iarki 


Illustrated  catalogue  S4  CS5  domestic  mail,  S6  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  by  sale  no.  3751  with  cheque  enclosed 

Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street.' 
London  WiA  2AA  and  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Mill 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  wsangeles 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036    Telephone:  (213)  937-5130    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles    Telex:  Los  Angeles  677120 


Monday,  5th  May,  at  8  pm 

RUSSIAN  WORKS  OF  ART, 
GOLD  BOXES,  FINE  WATCHES  AND  OBJETS  DE  VITRINE 

On  view  from  Friday,  and  following  two  days,  noon  to  5  pm 


A  hue  grande  sonnerie,  alarm,  silver  coach  clock  watch,  Jacob  Mayer,  Vienna,  first  half  iSch  century 

Illustrated  catalogue  S.S  (by  mail  S6) 


Monday,  26th  May,  at  8  pm 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS 

including  a  James  I  oak  court  cupboard,  an  unusual  Queen  Anne  elmwood  day  bed,  a  CTeorge  II  mahogany 
celleret  on  stand,  an  Anglo-Indian  padouk  wood  combination  games  and  work  table  and  a  small  Regency 

mahogany  side  cabinet 


A  pair  from  a  set  of  ten  George  III  gilt-wood  armchairs.  Formerly  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Viscount  Kemsley,  Dropmorc  Estate,  Buraham, 
Buckinghamshire 


Illustrated  catalogue  S.S  (by  mail  S6) 

Catalogues  also  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  232  Clarendon  Street. 
Boston  02116,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  3196  Galleria  Post  Oak,  Houston,  Texas  77027  and  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  London  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 

London  WiA  2AA 


otheby  Parke  Bernet  losangeles 

7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  900036    Telephone:  (213)  937-5130    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Los  Angeles    Telex:  Los  Angeles  677120 

Wednesday,  21st  May,  at  8  pm 


OLD  MASTER 
AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS  AND 
DRAWINGS 

On  view  from 
Friday,  16th  May  and  following  two  days,  noon  to  5  pm 


DRAWINGS:  Parti 

Veronese 
Delia  Bella 
Palma  Giovanne 
Bouckhorst 
Van  deVelde 
Campagnola 
Aprino 
Vasari 

and  other  artists 


Paola  Caliari  called  Veronese,  A  Study  for  the  Four  Allegories 
ojLove,  inscribed  in  brown  ink :  Cav  . . .  and  on  verso  C.C.  No.  8. 
pen  and  brown  ink  and  wash  laid  down,  12J  by  8f  inches 


PAINTINGS:  Part  II 

J.  F.  Herring,  Snr. 

Koekkoek 

Berne-Bellecour 

Ronner 

Maliavine 

Semcnowsky 

Godward 

Schreyer 

Dargelas 

Haquette 

Nowak 

Minor 

Cusachs  y  Cusachs 

Caldcron 

Bougnereau 

Kuwasscg 

Indoni 

Gonzalvo  y  Perez 
and  other  artists 


John  Frederick  Herring,  Snr.,  Benjamin  Smith's  Groom  Leslie  with  Avondale, 
22  by  30]  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  S4  (S5  domestic  mail,  S6  overseas  mail)  1 
Catalogues  also  available  from  Sothcby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021,  Sothcby  Parke  Bernet,  London,  34-35  New  Bond  Streei' 
London  Wi  A  2  A  A,  Sothcby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  232  Clarendon  Street,  Boston  021 16,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  3 196  Gallcria  Post  Oak,  Houston,  Texas  7702 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  April 


ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR      ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE 


Wednesday,  2nd  April, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 
Oriental  Ceramics 

Thursday,  3rd  April,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares  and 
Objects  of  Vertu,  1825-1970 

Friday,  4th  April,  at  1 1  am 
English  Furniture,  Dolls, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  7th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  English  and  Continental 
Glass 

Monday,  7th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Important  Oriental 
Manuscripts  and  Miniatures 

the  property  of  the  Hagop 
Kevorkian  Fund 

Tuesday,  8th  April,  at  11  am 
Oriental  Miniatures  and 
Manuscripts  and  an 
Important  Qajar  Painting 

Tuesday,  8  th  April,  at  11  am 
Good  English  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  8th  April,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  9th  April, 
at  10.30  am  and  2.30  pm, 
at  Belgravia 

Scientific  Instruments, 
Musical  Boxes  and  Talking 
Machines,  Model  Steam 
Engines,  Coin-Operated 
Amusement  Machines,  Toys, 
Automata,  Advertising 
Material,  Postcards  and  other 
Collectors'  Items,  1830-1930 

Wednesday,  9th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English 
and  Continental  Paintings 

Thursday,  10th  April,  at  1 1  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 


Thursday,  10th  April 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane, 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 
LondorrWC2A  iPX 
Valuable  Printed  Books 


Thursday,  10th  April,  at  2.30  pm 
A  Collection  of  Very  Fine 
Gothic  Wood  Carvings 
the  property  of  Hermann  and 
Maria  Schwartz 
and  Other  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Works  of  Art 

Friday,  nth  April,  at  n  am 
Fine  English  Furniture, 
Tapestries,  a  collection  of 
Bluejohn,  Ship  Models,  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

Monday,  14th  April 

at  10.30  am  and  following  day, 

at  1 1  am 

Atlases  and  Maps, 
Americana, Voyages  and 
Travel,  Autograph  Letters 
and  Historical  Documents 


Mak  van  Waay  B.V., 
in  association  with  the 
Wine  Department, 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet, 
London 

Monday,  14th  April, 
at  2.30  pm  and  7.30  pm 
and  following  day, 
at  7.30  pm,  in  Amsterdam 
Fine  and  Rare  Wines 


Tuesday,  15  th  April, 
at  10.30  am 

Modern  Sporting  Guns, 
Antique  Firearms,  Armour 
and  Edged  Weapons 

Tuesday,  15th  April,  at  n  am 
Oriental  Ceramics  and 
Works  of  Art 


Tuesday,  15th  April,  at  n  am, 

at  Belgravia 

Good  English  Prints, 

I 800- 1 900 


Wednesday,  16th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Wednesday,  1 6th  April,  at  n  am 
Music,  Musical  Manuscripts 
and  Autograph  Letters 

Wednesday,  16th  Ap/il, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art,  European  Bronzes  and 
Clocks,  1830-1930 

Wednesday,  16th  April,  at  3  pm 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Thursday,  17th  April, 
at  10.30  am 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings,  Drawings, 
Watercolours  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  17th  April,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Continental  Ceramics 

Friday,  18th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Coins 

Friday,  18th  April,  at  11  am 
Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Tapestries,  Textiles,  Works 
of  Art,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  21st  April 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  21st  April,  at  11  am 
and  2.30  pm 
Fine  Antiquities 

Tuesday,  22nd  April,  at  11  am 
Good  Continental  Pottery 
and  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  22nd  April,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  23  rd  April, 
at  10.30  am 

in  the  Royal  Watercolour 

Society  Gallery, 

26  Conduit  Street,  W.i. 

Fine  Wines  and  Vintage  Port 


Wednesday,  23rd  April, 
at  1 1  am 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  23rd  April, 

at  9.30  pm 

The  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jack  R.  Dick  Collection  of 

English  Sporting  and 

Conversation  Paintings, 

Part  in 

Thursday,  24th  April, 
at  10.30  am 
Jewels 

Thursday,  24th  April,  at  1 1  am 
English,  Irish,  Scottish  and 
Foreign  Silver  and  Plate 

Friday,  25th  April,  at  1 1  am 
English  Furniture,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  28th  April,  at  n  am 
Silhouettes,  English  and 
Continental  Portrait 
Miniatures  and  Objects  of 
Vertu 

Monday,  28th  April 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Children's  Books 

Monday,  28th  April,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Topographical  Paintings, 
Sculptures,  Watercolours, 
Prints  and  Drawings 

Monday,  28th  April,  at  2.30  pm 
Russian  and  Greek  Icons  and 
Russian  Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  29th  April,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Nineteenth  Century  and 
Modern  Prints 

Tuesday,  29th  April,  at  1 1  am 
Chinese  Porcelain 

Wednesday,  30th  April, 
at  1 1  am,  at  Belgravia 
English  Furniture,  Works  of 
Art,  European  Bronzes, 
Clocks  and  Textiles, 
1830-1930 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland :  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3  AH.  Telephone:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 


"Algiers" 

Eugene  Pavy  Signed  and  dated  1888 

Panel  size  -  16"  x  13"        Outside  frame  -  23"  x  20" 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


Including  works  by: 

H.  Andrews,  Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  Rosa  Bonheur, 

J.  B.  Burgess,  Johannes-Antonius  van  der  Baren,  A,  de  Breanski, 

D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse,  J.  van  Chelminski,  H.  C.  Delpy, 

J.  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst, 

Russell  Flint,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  A.  Marc  Gorter, 

Paul  Grolleron,  Leon  L'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore, 

Isaac  Israels,  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight, 

Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy, 

J.  E.  Meadows,  Han  van  Meegeren,  J.  C.  Meissonier, 

Franz  Moormans,  Eugene  Pavy  and  Ph.  Pavy,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 

Allan  Ramsay,  Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney,  Lucio  Rossi, 

Ferdinand  Roybet,  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  Franz  R.  Unterberger, 

Eugene  Verboeckhoven,  Jareslav  Vesin,  F.  W.  Watts, 

J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


GORHAM  PRESENTS 
ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  ART  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY 


NOW  PART  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTION 


OF  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

This  widely  acclaimed  Gorham  Sterling  Apostle  Spoon  Collec- 
tion originally  crafted  100  years  ago  is  now  reissued  by  The 
Gorham  Company  in  very  limited  edition  from  the  original 
century-old  dies  and  molds.  One  of  the  most  valued  collec- 
tions of  our  time,  each  of  the  13  Spoons  is  a  work  of  art  in 
Sterling  Silver  with  hand-sculptured  figures  on  elaborately 
detailed  stems.  Total  price  of  the  Collection  is  $1,000  and 
is  also  available  on  a  monthly  subscription  basis.  Send  for 
complimentary,  fully  illustrated  brochure  by  completing  the 
coupon  below. 


Apostle  Spoon  Collection 

The  Gorham  Company,  Dept.  207  10  A 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02907. 

Please  send  me  your  Apostle  Spoon  brochure  containing  complete 
details  of  this  Sterling  Silver  Collection. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE  ZIP 


The  British  Journal  of 
Aesthetics  

Edited  by  Harold  Osborne  

Now  published  by  Oxford  Journals,  the  journal  of  The 
British  Society  of  Aesthetics  has,  since  its  inception  in 
1 960  become  one  of  the  leading  organs  for  philosophical 
discussion  on  the  international  scene.  It  provides  a 
medium  for  study  of  the  philosophy  of  art  and  the 
principles  of  aesthetic  appreciation  and  judgement,  and 
this  it  does  in  the  context  of  all  the  arts.  It  covers 
theoretical  discussion  of  the  principles  and  criteria  of 
criticism  but  it  does  not  include  practical  criticism  in  any 
of  the  arts.  As  well  as  general  aesthetics,  experience  of 
both  fine  and  applied  art  is  examined  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  psychologist,  the  sociologist,  the  historian,  j| 
the  teacher  and  the  general  critic.  By  bringing  together 
under  one  cover  discussions  of  general  philosophical 
aesthetics  and  articles  on  the  principles  of  appraisal 
which  apply  in  the  various  arts  severally,  the  journal 
works  towards  a  better  understanding  of  them  all  and 
throws  light  on  the  analogies  and  differences  between 
them. 

Published  quarterly  at  an  annual  subscription  price  of  £6 
(US$17)  post  free. 

To  place  your  order  or  obtain  further  information  please 
contact  your  regular  bookseller  or  write  to: 
Journals  Manager,  Oxford  University  Press,  Press  Road, 
Neasden,  London  NW 10  ODD. 

Oxford  University  Press  
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The  Strassel  Company  has  traditionally  offered 
both  superb  antiques  and  complete  interior 
design.  Our  buyers  and  designers  are  experienced, 
discriminating  professionals  who  will  assist  you 
in  making  an  individual  selection  or  in 
decorating  your  entire  home.  We  cordially  invite 
you  to  visit  our  showrooms,  and  look  forward 
to  personally  serving  you  as  antique  buyers  or 
interior  designers. 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  K.Y.  40204  TEL(502)  587-661 1 
Members  of  The  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


5* 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


Cables:  Heimgal,  Loudon,  SW1Y  6LX 


Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 


From  the  Old  Houses 
and  Gardens  of  England  .  .  . 


Crowther  of  Syon  Lodge  are  the  specialist  dealers  in  i8th  and  19th 
century  French  and  English  chimney  pieces  in  carved  marble  and 
pinewood  with  brass  and  steel  firegrates  to  match.  Complete 
Georgian  period  panelled  rooms  (with  worldwide  installation 
service) ,  wrought  iron  staircases,  elegant  doorways,  unusual  brass 
chandeliers  and  lanterns,  marble  and  onyx  table  tops.  Sculptured 
garden  vases,  fountains,  sundials  and  seats  in  marble,  bronze,  lead 
and  terra  cotta.  Carved  stone  animal  figures,  well-heads,  statues 
and  pergolas.  Imposing  wrought  iron  entrance  gates  and 
weathervanes. 

If  you  have  never  been  to  Syon  Lodge  why  not  quote  C140  and 
send  £1  for  their  introductory  32  page  colour  brochure  to  include 
the  cost  of  surface  mailing. 

Syon  Lodge  is  now  open  seven  days  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Monday  to  Friday  9  a.m. -6  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday  1 1  a.m.- 
4  p.m. 

The  premises  are  situated  halfway  between  the  West  End  of 
London  and  Heathrow  Airport  —  about  20  minutes  or  so  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner  by  car. 


LTD. 


Busch  Corner,  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  England.    Telephone:  01-560  7978 


Antique  Captsitan  &ug 


Early  19th  Century. 
Size:  4.8  x  3.4. 

Three  star-shaped  medallions 
in  vibrant  shades  of  ivory,  blue, 
red  and  green.  Red  field  scat- 
tered with  geometrical  motifs. 
Classic  crab  design  border.  In 
good  condition. 


Rare  Collection 

of  Antique 
Persian,  Turkish, 
Caucasian,  Chinese 
and  French  Rugs. 


Special  Repair  &  Cleaning  Dept.  for 
Rugs,  Tapestries,  &  Needlework 

1125  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028 

On  the  N.E.  tormr  of  Sjlh  Si.    •    U'-')  *i*-i76j 
Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  ol  America.  Inc.  APPRAISALS 
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The  Connoisseur 
Illustrated  Guides 


FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur  Illustrated 
Guides  are  designed  to  help 
collectors  overcome  the  basic 
problems  of  how  to  identify  an 
object  within  its  likely  period 
and  style,  and  to  make  a  reason- 
able judgement  on  its  compara- 
I  tive  quality.  The  hundreds  of 
|  illustrations  combine  to  form  a 
visual  index  showing  the  con- 
tinuing evolution  of  design  and 
|  the  developing  use  of  tech- 
niques and  materials.  Specially 
selected  representative  pieces 
are  pictured  in  colour  photo- 
graphs. 


— 


POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN 


Furniture 


The  history  of  furniture  in  the  Western  world  from  the  early 
mediaeval  period  until  the  present  day,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  great  periods  of  the  English  and  French  designers  and 
craftsmen.  The  changes  in  type,  form,  decoration  and  , 
construction  are  shown  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
fashion  and  society. 


Pottery&Porcelain 

A  compact  but  remarkably  comprehensive  survey  of  ceramic 
wares,  from  the  earlv  Chinese  to  the  work  of  the  English 
potters  and  designers  of  this  century.  The  objects 
represented  range  from  those  that  are  commonly  available  to 
those  that  can  onlv  be  seen  in  museums. 
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Available  to  readers  on  the  American  continent, 
price  $10.00  each,  from  their  nearest  book  store  or  from 
Hearst  Books,  PO  Box  2319,  FDR  Station,  New  York 
NY  10022  and  to  other  readers  at  £3.00  from  local 
bookshops  or  in  case  of  difficulty  from  the  Connoisseur 
Book  Division,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SWiV  iHF 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


ENGLISH  Charles  I  Stumpwork  picture  of  exceptional  quality  and  rarity,  circa  1640;  showing 
Charles  &  Henrietta- Maria  in  the  centre,  with  a  handmaiden  to  the  right,  and  a  stag  and  a  horse 
and  attendant  on  each  side.  The  top  right  has  a  small  figure  at  a  tent,  and  a  turreted  mansion  to 
the  left;  various  flower-heads,  birds,  animals,  insects  and  oak-trees  are  shown,  with  an 
ornamental  fountain  and  fish  at  the  bottom  centre.  Heavily  stumped  in  colourful  silks  and  metal 
threads  on  ivory  satin  ground.  Glazed  and  framed,  measuring  19"  x  24"  (48  cms  x  61  cms).  Ex  Colls. 

Leverhulme,  G.  A.  Walker,  Isaacs. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.       Telephone:  01-629  4195 


c 

CHINESE    ^ggj^^g  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  and  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1, 

(01-580  7538) 


BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  Ltd 

Exporters,  Packers  &  Shippers 

New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561  (8  LINES) 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Start"  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  5614. 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhayes  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 
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BENEZER  COKER 


Pair  of  Fine 
George  III  Heavy  Silver 
cast  Candlesticks  by 
Coker.  London  1765. 
Height  io\  ins; 
Weight  41  ozs. 


Pair  early  George  III 

Silver  Corinthian 
Candlesticks  by  the 
celebrated  London  maker. 
London  1762.  Height  I2^ms. 


V  1 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  W1CA  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


A  George  in  serpentine  commode  in  the  manner  of  Pierre  Langlois,  veneered  in  rosewood 
and  inlaid  with  sprays  of  floral  marquetry,  retaining  the  original  ormolu  mounts. 
English  circa  1770.  Height  33"  (84 cms). Width 46*"  (118  cms).  Depth  21"  (53.5  cms). 


Spink  &:  Son  Ltd  J^King  Street,  St  James's,  London  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7888  (24  hours).  Telex  916 

Exhibition  of  English  Watercolour  Drawings  March  17th  -  April  nth 
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It  is  a  perfect  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  harm.  Most 
fair-minded  people  would  agree  that  opening  the 
Oxford  colleges  to  equitable  competition  and  taking 
students  from  all  schools  on  their  academic  merit  is  a 
(  \  I  ^{  )*/^k  just  system.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  system 
y  which  prevailed  until  all  too  recently,  by  which  gilded 
I  dolts  were  accepted  with  no  examination  provided 

J_f~^  their  record  at  their  public  schools  suggested  that  they 

would  do  their  colleges  credit  on  the  river. 

A  natural  side-effect  of  this  democratization  of 
university  entry  has  been  that  there  is  far  less  interest 
among  undergraduates  than  before  the  Second  World 
War  in  those  curious  rites  of  the  river  known  as 
'Torpids'  (or  'Toggers')  and  'Eights  Week'.  Dons  and 


s 


Sell 


•  t  0 


dergraduates  alike  arc  more  interested  in  who  is  head 
the  Finals  class  lists  than  in  who  is  Head  of  the  River. 
ie  declining  interest  in  the  college  fortunes  on  the 
er  has  been  accelerated  by  the  admission  of  women 
o  what  were  exclusively  male  colleges. 
\n  inevitable  victim  of  this  general  decline  of  interest 
river  sport,  is  the  college  barge.  During  the  early 
X)'s,  in  the  champagne-and-strawberries  time  of 
;hts  Week,  when  the  Oxtord  shops  would  be  decked 
th  special  displays,  the  men  sported  straw  hats  with 


college  ribbons,  and  their  lady  friends  woidd  arrive  in  a 
froth  of  frilled  dresses  and  picture  hats,  the  college 
barge,  white-painted  and  with  something  of  the  style 
of  a  moored  Mississippi  paddle-steamer,  would  be 
their  grandstand. 

The  tradition  of  ornamental  barges  at  Oxtord  began 
with  six  London  guild  barges  brought  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  had  been  used 
by' livery  companies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  for  splendid  ceremonial  occasions.  None  of 
the  original  guild  barges  survived  until  our  time,  but 
the  Oriel  barge  (now  broken  up)  resembled  them  close- 
ly, and  the  Jesus  barge  gives  a  good  idea  of  their 
composition  and  decorative  detail. 

Until  about  twenty  years  ago  there  were  twenty- 
two  of  the  barges  moored  along  the  Christ  Church 
Meadow  bank.  Their  disappearance  would  now  be 
almost  complete  but  for  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  under- 
graduates in  1966,  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
the  Trust  for  the  Preservation  of  Oxford  College 
Barges.  All  but  two  of  the  twelve  barges  still  afloat  are 
far  from  their  traditional  setting.  Nearly  all  arc  in  the 
last  stages  of  decline. 

The  Trust  acquired  and  restored  the  Jesus  College 
barge  for  Mr.  John  Smith,  at  his  expense,  in  1967.  The 
Hertford  barge  belongs  to  the  Trust,  and  restoration 
has  begun.  The  Corpus  Christi  barge,  thanks  to  a  gift 
of  ^2.000  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Bonar,  the  Corpus  cox  of  1913, 
is  protected  from  further  decay  until  funds  are  collected 
for  her  complete  repair. 

It  will  take  .£6,000  to  complete  restoration  of  the 
Hertford  barge,  and  ^10,000  to  complete  that  of  the 
Corpus  barge.  The  Trust  hopes  eventually  to  restore 
two  other  barges.  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Trust  for  Preservation  of  Oxford  Colleire 
Barges,  c/o  St.  Anne's  College,  Woodstock  Road, 
Oxford. 

One  may  perhaps  hope  that  those  who  contributed 
earlier  this  year  in  an  attempt  to  save  Reynolds'  Sterne 
for  the  nation,  will  now  help  to  save  Corpus'  prow. 
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THE  ANNIGONI  FRESCOES 
AT  \\  ETHERSFIELD  HOUSE  - 

Phelps  Warren 


The  frescoes  painted  by  Pietro  Annigoni  at  Wethersfield  House  in  the  eastern  United  Stato' 
are  the  result  of  a  singular  act  of  patronage  in  the  archaic  grand  manner.  In  this,  the  hr| 
article  to  appear  on  the  murals  since  they  were  completed,  Phelps  Warren  shows  how  tri 
commission  was  executed  in  an  equally  archaic  way,  for  Annigoni  'is  an  anomaly  ...  Hi 
expresses  in  his  life  and  art  a  spiritual  affinity  with  the  great  Italian  masters  of  the  pasffl 
Mr.  Warren  also  interprets  some  of  the  playful  detail  and  private  pictorial  jokes  whicl 
Annigoni  worked  into  the  frescoes,  and  defends  both  patron  and  artist  from  the  charges  J 
'artificiality'  and  'irrelevance'  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  enterprise. 


Colour. 

The  gloriette 

by  Pietro  Annigoni  at 

Wethersfield  House. 


~W  ~W    Tethersfield  House  is  a  private  country 

%  \  /  residence  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
y  Y  Built  by  its  present  owner  some  thirty  years 
ago,  it  is  of  rosy  brick  in  a  style  Americans  call  Georgian- 
Colonial  ;  it  is  comfortable  in  size  and,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  of  a  house  in  the  Hebrides,  it  is  filled  with  'ele- 
gantly bound  books  and  other  marks  of  improved  life'. 

In  the  formal  gardens  of  the  house  the  usual  devices 
of  perspective  paths,  reflecting  pools,  sculpture  foun- 
tains and  a  raised  classic  temple  are  employed,  but 
always  they  are  in  a  scale  in  harmony  with  the  mansion. 
Beyond  these  gardens  and  over  an  adjoining  wilder- 
ness one  sees  rolling  pastoral  lands  enclosed  in  the  near 
distance  by  the  undulating  skyline  of  hazy  blue  hills. 
The  scene  is  reminiscent  of  English  countryside. 

It  is  to  this  charming  residence  in  its  well-groomed 
setting  that  a  handsome  room  of  classic  style  and  pro- 
portion was  recently  added,  and  it  is  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  this  extension  which  have  been  sumptuously 
decorated  in  true  fresco  by  Pietro  Annigoni.  Called  by 
its  owner  a  gloriette,1  the  room  as  adorned  by  the 
Italian  master  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
artistic  creations  of  our  time,  and  the  grand  act  of 
private  patronage  which  brought  it  into  being  has 
probably  no  equal  today. 

The  rectangular  room,2  thirty-six  by  eighteen  feet, 
rises  to  a  three-centred  elliptical  vault  mitred  at  the 
corners.  The  top  of  the  cornice  is  fifteen  feet  above  the 
floor  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  vault  is  twenty-one 
feet,  three  inches. 

A  passage  from  the  house  admits  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  room.  In  the  facing  wall  is  a  Palladian  window 
rising  from  the  floor.  The  long  walls  arc  divided  into 
bays  by  twelve  Ionic  pilasters  of  pink  Portuguese 
marble  sustaining  a  wide  entablature.  The  members  of 
this  architecture,  and  of  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the 
pilasters,  were  carved  at  Carrara,  and  have  been  decor- 


ated with  glimmering  gold  leaf  of  a  pale  colour  J 
harmonise  with  the  stone.  The  pilasters  separate  thr 
shallow  arched  niches  on  one  long  wall  and  three  facir 
arched  windows  on  the  other.  On  the  entrance  wall  is 
niche  harbouring  a  marble  cupid-and-dolphin  fountal 
of  the  school  of  Bernini,  while  above,  to  right  and  le 
over  the  doors,  are  two  oval  grilles3  which  conceal  a 
conditioning  vents  supplementing  those  in  the  fori 
ground  of  the  frescoed  area. 

The  floor  of  this  room  is  pale  travertine  froi 
Florence,  enclosed  by  a  wide  Greek  key  border  arfl 
relieved  by  three  centred  boldly  patterned  square  deco 
ations  of  inlaid  green,  violet  and  white  marble.  Tl 
room  is  generously  illuminated  by  natural  light  whi 
can  be  supplemented  by  electric  lighting  concealed 
the  cornice.  In  this  elegant  room,  which  was  created 
consultation  with  Annigoni,  as  the  locale  for  a  bu 
fresco  work  of  large  proportions,  the  artist  laboured  f< 
six  months.  Most  of  this  time  was  spent  upon  a  scafFo 
which  was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  cornice;  the  curv< 
area  to  be  frescoed  rose  six  feet  above  the  paintei 
platform.  It  has  been  observed  of  Annigoni  that  he  is  5 
anomaly,  for  while  he  is  alive  and  an  artist  absolute 
of  the  twentieth  century,  he  expresses  in  his  life  and 
his  art  a  spiritual  affinity  with  the  great  Italian  maste 
of  the  past.  Rejecting  the  more  accommodating  methi 
of  painting  in  oil  on  canvas  or  even  of  painting  on  dr 
plaster.  Annigoni  elected  to  use  the  exacting,  mo 
complicated  method  of  true  fresco.  There  would  be  I 
short  cuts  or  temporary  stratagems:  the  sand  for  tl 
plaster  would  be  imported  in  bags  from  the  banks 
the  Arno;  the  plasterer  and  painting  apprentio 
(occasionally  the  artist's  wife,  Rosella,  would  be  one 
the  latter)  would  be  brought  from  Italy  as  assistants. 

Drawings  for  the  main  figures  in  the  compositio 
were  made  in  Florence  where  the  artist  could  ui 
familiar  models.  These  drawings  were  executed  durin 
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visits  to  Italy  which  punctuated  the  actual  scaffold 
working-time.  Although  drawn  in  the  highly  compli- 
cated perspective  required  because  the  finished  work 
would  be  viewed  from  fifteen  feet  below,  and  also 
because  it  would  lie  upon  an  elliptical  surface,  the 
drawings  were  initially  in  less  than  full  scale.  Once 
satisfied  with  them  as  drawn,  the  artist  allowed  them 
to  be  enlarged  to  the  requisite  size  by  photomechanical 
means;  it  was  the  one  deviation  from  the  practices  of 


the  Renaissance  masters  which  he  allowed. 

Drawings,  of  course,  are  an  essential  requirement  of 
the  fresco  method:  they  are  temporarily  fixed  in  place 
on  the  wet  plaster,  and  the  outline  of  the  designs  they 
carry  is  transferred  to  the  plaster  by  means  of  pouncing, 
so  the  artist  has  guide  lines  in  the  application  of  his 
colour. 

Annigoni's  gifts  of  composition  and  draughtsman- 
ship were  challenged  in  the  preliminary  work  of 


icing  the  units  of  his  basic  theme  and  subsequently  in 
cparing  the  drawings  of  them.  The  side  areas  were  so 
ig  that  no  single  scene  or  group  would  suffice  to  fill 
:m  as  in  the  case  of  the  end  areas.  Amiigoni  brought 
,'sc  numerous  units  together  with  a  lacy  network  of 
.fy  branches,  spreading  up  and  outward  from  the 
tred  corners. 

One  looks  through  this  delicate  tracery  and  through 
.ttered  wispy  clouds  to  an  azure  sky.  Annigoni  has  a 
xial  feeling  for  the  sky  which,  as  he  has  written,  'is 
aspect  of  Creation  which  attracts  me  more  than  any 
ler,  and  not  as  a  pictorial  clement  alone  ...  A  sky  is 
e  an  immense  and  wondrous  vacant  dwelling  to 
lich  a  profound  nostalgia  often  draws  me  back'.4 
[f  the  spacing  of  the  compositions  Annigoni  chose 
:  the  long  and  short  spaces  was  dictated  by  the 
igencies  of  the  architecture,  his  gitt  of  draughtsman- 
p  endowed  the  work  with  a  character  essentially  his 
m.  To  draw  faultlessly  was  a  youthful  ambition  of 
inigoni,  and  one  which  through  the  years  he  has 
rsued  with  diligence.  In  the  Wcthcrsfield  frescoes  he 
;  demonstrated  again,  a  prodigious  technical  ability. 
Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  painter's  'basic 
:me'.  Actually,  in  the  words  of  the  owner  'no  partic- 
ir  place  or  story  can  be  identified  although  classical 
ins  in  a  sunburnt  terrain  speak  of  Sicily  and  a  sly 
uth  with  pointed  ears  suggests  a  satyr.  Clustered 
des  recline  in  an  idyllic  afternoon  atmosphere.  An 
igio  mood  holds  the  large-limbed  figures  that  sleep 
relax . . .  while  youths,  maidens,  and  children  disport 
;mselves  in  foot  races,  water  antics,  a  crowning  with 
>wers  and  a  reveille  made  with  trumpet  and  cymbals, 
'e  even  have  a  moment's  melodrama  wherein  horses 
jnpede  under  a  menacing  storm,  but  serenity  soon 
aims  as  a  rainbow  touches  a  scene  of  dances  in  a  May 
ig'.  These  are  dream  scenes  in  a  dream  landscape 
ith  more  than  a  few  topical  and  personal  details 
liich  relate  to  Wethersfield,  the  artist  and  his  patron. 
Indeed,  the  observant  eye  detects  many  such  details 
liich  Annigoni  has  playfully  painted  into  his  imagin- 
y  scenes :  the  appealing  mask  of  an  ancient  beagle 
loved  of  the  owner's  children;  a  flight  of  Canada 
'  ese  streaming  overhead  in  their  loosely  V-shaped 
rmation  (such  as  can  often  be  seen  and  heard  at 
'ethersffeld) ;  an  apprehensive  squirrel  peers  from  a 
)llow  log  retreat ;  an  overturned  Chianti  bottle  calling 
mind  long  hours  spent  upon  the  scaffolding,  some- 
Ties  well  into  the  night,  in  order  to  finish  painting  an 
I  ea  of  wet  plaster  which  on  the  morrow  would  be 
workable.  The  page  which  holds  the  gaze  of  the 
)uth  to  the  right  and  below  the  satyr  reads:  'Rosella 
ves  Pietro  T972',  a  tender  inscription  needing  no 
Lplanation.  The  book  cover  of  another  reader,  across 
e  room,  records  the  name  of  Mario  Parri,  the  Florentine 
ulptor  whose  friendship  helped  to  sustain  Annigoni's 
rtistic  personality'  as  a  young  man.5  Parri's  name  is 
lere  because  while  Annigoni  was  painting  the  book  he 
arned  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  painted  a  little 


memorial  to  him. 

High  overhead,  amid  the  interwoven,  tendrils  of  the 
trees,  there  is  an  owl;  in  a  whimsical  moment,  alone 
and  high  up  upon  his  scaffold,  it  pleased  the  painter  to 
enrich  the  wise  bird  with  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 
Nearby,  as  though  blown  up  by  a  breeze  and  caught  on 
a  twig,  a  fluttering  painted  piece  of  note  paper  bears  the 
artist's  monogram  signature. 

In  true  fresco,  pigments  are  mixed  with  water.  The 
beauty  produced  by  this  method  results  from  the  white 
of  the  dried  out  plaster  illuminating  the  semi-trans- 
parent pigments;  it  is  this  action  which  produces  'the 
brilliance  of  water-colour  and  yet  the  distinction  of 
solid  painting'.6  The  quantities  and  proportions  of 
ingredients,  other  than  water  and  fresldy  ground 


pigments,  which  Annigoni  used  at  Wethersfield  are  t\ 
key  to  the  luminosity  of  his  work  -  and  his  own  secrei 

Specifically,  earth  colours  and  shades  of  celadon  ail 
olive  green  predominate  in  the  figured  area  ~f  tl 
ceiling  painting.  Flesh  colours  incline  toward  rudq 
and  are  relieved  by  mauve,  blue  and  rust  in  subtl 
intensities  employed  for  draperies.  The  group  a] 
varied  one  from  another  in  intensitv  of  colour:  thi 
the  three  graces  (over  the  Palladian  window)  are  batbJ 
in  a  pale  early  light  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  fal 
of  the  centre  figure;  while  a  rosy  after  glow  surrounJ 
the  satyr  and  his  reading  companion  as  they  listen  j 
die  last  notes  of  the  drowsy  guitarist.  Again,  the  gi 
being  crowned  with  flowers  as  she  presents  in  turnl 
basket  of  fruit,  is  lightened  by  openings  in  the  foliafl 
above,  and  this  light  group  separates  two  dusky  grouj 
languishing  in  shadows  to  right  and  left. 

Colour  mixing  for  the  Wethersfield  frescoes  \A 
done  on  broad  counters  under  the  scaffolding;  whel 
ample  daylight  was  available.  Much  of  the  actual  painl 
ing,  however,  had  to  be  done  by  artificial  light  becaul 
the  platform  on  which  the  artist  and  his  assistants  stod 
obscured  the  light  from  below. 

Coupled  with  this  impediment  was  a  problem  relal 
ing  to  colour  in  the  true  fresco  method:  die  paint  itsa 
will  change  colour  as  it  dries  and  as  the  wet  plastj 
behind  it  dries  and  changes  from  grey  to  whin 
'Although  the  painter's  direct  contact  with  the  livid 
tiling  in  his  plaster  finishes  with  the  day,  that  lil 
continues  to  express  itself  actively  for  some  time  aftd 
The  drying  change  usually  begins  the  following  day .  I 
The  different  colours  dry  at  different  speeds  .  .  .  TB 
result  (until  the  preliminary  drying  process  is  finisheJ 
is  a  kind  of  measles  which  will  tax  (the  painter! 
patience  and  confidence  to  the  limit'.7 

If  the  ceiling  frescoes  at  Wethersfield  depict  a  dreal 
world,  the  scenes  in  the  two  end  panels  on  the  Ion 
wall  introduce  us  to  the  estate's  woods  and  tanglJ 
undergrowths,  skyless  and  mysterious.  To  serve  I 
models,  the  painter  brought  from  the  depths  of  d 
wood  logs  and  branches  with  curious  shapes  ar 
colours.  Obviously  attracted  by  the  American  whil 
barked  birch  which  abounds  at  Wethersfield,  he  us^' 
tall  saplings  of  it  for  effective  contrast  with  the  leai 
backgrounds.  He  divided  the  panels'  flat  vertical  spac 
into  receding  zones  by  the  horizontal  use  of  unpaintt 
split  log  rails  (which  are  widely  employed  in  Ameri< 
for  fencing).  And  then  he  peopled  those  dappled  glad 
with  enigmatic  figures. 

Annigoni  has  offered  no  interpretation  of  the 
perplexed,  wondering  individuals,  but  as  they  emeq 
from  their  sylvan  retreats  with  faces  bathed  in  lig 
they  are  obviously  people  of  today,  dressed  in  toda)' 
garments.  We  may  believe,  if  we  wish,  that  the  lady 
her  fur-edged  robe  is  Rosella,  while  behind  the  be 
with  his  shotgun  (a  familiar  figure  at  Wethersfie 
during  the  hunting  season)  and  diminishing  into  d 
distance,  are  whimsical  portraits  of  the  patron, 


family  retainer,  and  the  painter  himself  (who  is  depicted 
in  a  pose  of  simulated  rage  uttering  furious  Italian 
imprecations). 

The  middle  shallow  recess  on  the  long  wall  is 
frescoed  in  shades  of  rose  and  violet  to  simulate  a  rich 
hanging,  its  sombre  folds  relieved  by  a  small  gold 
figure  in  a  repeating  pattern.  The  hanging  is  drawn  up 
and  gathered  as  if  to  reveal  the  framed  oil  painting  by 
Pontormo,  Portrait  oj  a  Halberdier.  It  is  an  attractive 
thought  that  the  place  of  honour  in  this  room  frescoed 
by  the  contemporary  Florentine  Annigoni,  is  awarded 
to  another,  earlier,  Florentine  artist  whose  masterpiece 
is  also  a  decorative  mythological  fresco.8 

The  gloriette  is  furnished  with  a  commode  and  a 
writing  table  centred  en  face  on  the  long  walls.  These 


pieces  arc  black  lacquer  with  gilded  gesso  and  bronze 
mounts.  They  are  attributed  to  the  ebiniste  Antoine- 
Mathieu  Criaerd,  called  Chevalier  (c.  1 724-1 787)  (or 
possibly  to  his  son  Sebastian-Mathieu,  Criaerd  le 
jeune).  Six  open  arm  chairs  with  seats  and  back  of 
Beauvais  tapestry,  in  Louis  xv  style,  are  spaced  about 
the  room.  Also  Florentine  are  a  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
Portrait  oj  a  Man  on  the  window  wall  which  faces  a 
painting  of  St.  Cecilia  by  Francia,  whose  scenes  from 
the  life  of  that  Saint  the  artist  executed  -  in  true  fresco  - 
in  the  Oratory  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Bologna. 

In  the  room  toward  the  window  end  is  a  tall  marble 
figure  of  Aphrodite  by  the  contemporary  Polish- 
American  sculptor  Josef  Stachura.  A  Parian  marble 
Graeco-Roman  first  century  male  torso  is  one  of  several 
other  sculptures  which  create  a  serene  atmosphere  at 
the  floor  level  of  the  gloriette  where,  above,  so  many 
vital  presences  claim  our  attention. 

Because  the  gloriette  is  an  integral  part  of  a  private 
residence,  it  has  been  seen  by  only  a  limited  number  of 
people  since  the  completion  of  Annigoni's  work  and 
the  basic  furnishing  of  the  room  in  1973.  Visitors  to 
Wethersfield  House  have  been  limited  to  friends  of  the 
owner  and  neighbours,  and  in  one  or  two  exceptional 
instances,  to  small  groups  of  members  of  cultural 
organisations  in  which  the  owner  is  interested.  One 
reaction  to  the  gloriette  of  these  privileged  American 
viewers  has  been  of  bafflement. 

Their  bewilderment  seems  to  interfere  with  their 
aesthetic  enjoyment;  the  work  is  considered  'artificial', 
because  so  elegant  and  so  sophisticated  an  ensemble  is 
discovered  in  a  rural,  even  irrelevant,  setting.  Yet  the 
individuals  who  bring  the  'artificial'  charge  are  the 
same  who  cross  the  seas  to  admire  a  Palladian  villa  in  a 
London  park  or  a  Casa  del  Labrador  in  the  foothills  of 
the  stern  Sierra  of  Guadarrama.  It  is  perhaps  that  the 
word  'artificial'  crystalises  dismay  or  uneasiness  over 
something  not  fully  understood.  The  gloriette  is  no  less 
an  anomaly  than  the  Maestro  whose  chef-d'oeuvre  it 
adorns. 


NOTES 

1.  oed.  Gloriette.  Hist.  Also  glorict.  A  highly  decorated 
chamber. 

2.  George  Frederick  Poehler,  aia,  architect. 

3 .  The  design  of  doors  and  ovals  flanking  a  central  niche 
recalls  in  reduced  scale  that  used  by  James  Wyatt  in  the 
great  entrance  hall  at  Heveningham  House  in  Suffolk. 

4.  Quoted  in  Memoirs  of  Annigoni,  Cammell,  London, 
1965,  p.  25. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

6.  Fresco  Painting,  Hale,  New  York.  1933,  p.  29. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

8.  In  the  Villa  di  Poggio  a  Caiano. 
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ENGLISH  STUMPWORK 

J.  D.  Mayorcas 


Seventeenth-century  stumpwork  is  seen  by  J.  D.  Mayorcas  as  a  peculiarly  English  art,  in  sit 
of  its  bizarre  blending  of  foreign  influences,  notably  that  of  German  and  Low  Countriesn 
gravings.  It  gained  additional  naivete  from  its  frequent  practice  by  children. 


Raised  or  padded  embroidery  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  a  purely  English  seventeenth-century 
.  phenomenon,  although  no  record  of  the  name 
'stamp'  or  'stumpwork',  as  it  is  now  commonly  known, 
appears  until  1754,  when  the  New  and  Complete  Diction- 
ary of  Arts  and  Sciences  contains  the  phrase '. . .  embroid- 
ered on  the  stamp'.1  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  links,  however  tenuous,  can  be  established 
with  much  earlier  German  and  Bohemian  work,  al- 
though the  uniquely  hybrid  content  and  style  of  the 
later  English  version  is  quite  unmistakable. 


In  many  ways,  seventeenth-century  England  \i< 
cultural  backwater,  having  no  tradition  of  pot- 
painters  or  Baroque  sculptors  to  match  those  01 
Continent.  Even  in  textiles,  vast  quantities  of  wir 
silks  and  velvets  had  to  be  imported  from  Italy 
long-standing  and  nourishing  exception  to  thisi 
was  to  be  found  in  the  craft  of  embroidery  wit 
roots  in  the  halcyon  days  of 'Opus  Anglicanum'  ii 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  English  net 
work  was  internationally  renowned  for  its  techr} 
and  quality. 


1 .  Embroidered  Qbi 
with  miniature  garden  inside  tfl 
English,  third  quarii 
the  seventeenth  cei§] 
Victoria  and  Albert  Ml 


Right  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
edle's  range  had  been  limited  to  the  task  of  cmbcl- 
ling  and  adorning  clothes.  The  seventeenth  century 

I  .vthe  functions  of  embroidery  extend  to  the  creation 
original  pictures,  the  decoration  of  mirror-frames, 

I  shions  and  elaborate  caskets  (No.  i).3  Much  of  this 
irk  was  the  raised  stumpwork,  its  bizarre  and  eccen- 
:  flavour  deriving  from  the  curious  mixture  of  in- 

I  ences  blending  subjects  taken  from  the  popular  six- 
nth-century  Continental  engravings  together  with 

I  entially  English  embroidery  motifs  virtually  un- 
mged  from  the  preceding  Elizabethan  period.  This 

j  d  concoction  is  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  picture  of 

j  gar  and  Ishmael  (No.  3)  where  the  main  characters 
ire  importance  with  the  surrounding  insects,  animals, 
it  and  flowers. 


2.  Work  of  Martha  Edlin 
(by  kind  permission 
of  Mrs.  Gillian  Lewis). 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


3 .  Stumpwork  picture, 
Hagar  and  Ishmael, 
English,  seventeenth  century. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Embroidered 
irror  frame 
picting  the 
Itivity  and  other 
sw  Testament 
:nes,  English, 
■xnteenth  century. 
'ctoria  and  Albert 
useum. 


The  pervading  childish  quality  of  the  whole  genre  is 
understood  when  it  is  realised  that  much  embroidery 
was  indeed  the  work  of  children.  A  complete  record  of 
one  child's  efforts,  Martha  Edlin,  shows  the  significant 
part  played  by  embroidery  in  education  (No.  2). 4  In 
1668  at  the  age  of  eight,  she  completed  her  first  samp- 
ler, and  the  following  year  her  'whitework'  sampler 
was  finished.  Her  casket,  embellished  with  the  Seven 
Virtues,  Music  and  the  Four  Elements  is  dated  1671, 
while  her  final  effort  was  a  beadwork  casket  dated 
1673,  this  latter  still  containing  her  needlework  trifles, 
and  a  silver  tea-set,  doubtless  a  prize  for  her  endeavours. 

The  chief  sources  of  the  enormous  variety  of  en- 
gravings available  in  England  were  France,  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Particularly  popular  were  the 
Bible  illustrations  by  Diirer  and  Raphael,  these  having 
a  special  fascination  in  English  households  where  religi- 
ous fervour  and  illiteracy  went  hand  in  hand.  Thus, 


despite  the  flood  of  different  patterns  and  designs,  most 
of  the  embroidery  shows  only  a  limited  number  of 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  narrow  range  of 
mythological  subjects,  in  all  of  which  the  characters  - 
from  Kings  to  humble  shepherds  -  are  clad  in  con- 
temporary Royalist  garb.  This  classicist,  conservative 
approach  defied  attempts  by  contemporary  English 
pattern  designers,  such  as  Peter  Stent  and  John  Overton 
in  the  1660's5  to  bring  about  innovations  and  an  accep- 
tance of  a  wider  selection  of  subjects. 

A  rare  example  of  a  New  Testament  subject,  the 
Nativity,  can  be  seen  on  a  mirror-frame  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  (No.  4).  Other  exceptions  include 
a  small  number  of  'miniatures  of  Royalty',  one  of 
which  has  Charles  1  as  a  martyr,  a  copy  of  the  frontis- 
piece of  Eikon  Basilike  .  .  .  the  Poitrtrciicture  of  his  Sacred 
Majestie  .  .  .  (1649)  from  an  engraving  by  William 
Marshall  (No.  5). 
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The  minimal  effect  of  contemporary  pattern  books 
was  diluted  even  further  by  professional  draughtsmen, 
who  adapted  designs  to  suit  the  lady  of  the  household 
to  which  they  belonged.  Evidence  of  this  is  recorded  in 
a  series  of  letters  between  Lady  Brilliana  Harvey  and 
her  undergraduate  son  Edward  at  Oxford,  during  the 
period  1638-1641.6  Even  the  famous  Needle' e  Excellency 
(1634)  appears  to  have  made  little  impression.  The 
Broderer's  Company,  refounded  in  1561,  only  served 
to  encourage  the  innate  resistance  to  change,  occupying 
itself  with  traditional  patterns  harking  back  once  more 


to  Mediaeval  circidar  coiling  stems,  floral  sprigs,  bran- 
ches and  leaves,  totally  heedless  of  the  innovations  of 
the  Renaissance. 

The  fashion  for  stumpwork  reached  its  prolific  peak 
around  the  middle  years  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
declining  abruptly  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 
During  the  height  of  its  popularity,  vast  numbers  of 
different  materials  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
complex  work:  twisted  silks  for  buttonhole  lace- 
stitching,  multi-coloured  floss  for  the  'flat'  embroidery, 
strips  of  parchment  for  the  stiff",  raised  leaves,  poly- 


6.  Stumpwork  picture, 
Esther  and  Ahasueras, 
English,  dated  1660. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Must' 
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English  Stumpwork 


chrome  purls  made  of  wire  wrapped  with  silks,  cords, 
chenilles,  beads,  jewels,  'talc'  to  represent  windows  and 
water,  and  bits  of  wool  and  wood  for  the  padding. 

Although  stumpwork  spanned  some  fifty  years,  it  is 
precisely  because  the  conservative  element  was  so 
strong  that  difficulties  can  arise  when  trying  to  pin- 
point the  date  of  a  particular  piece.  Slight  changes  in 
costume  give  an  indication,  and  the  later  examples 
tend  to  show  a  general  decline  in  quality,  with  signs  of 
exaggeration  and  confusion  not  found  in  the  earlier 
pieces  which  possess  a  'meticulous  and  minutely 
observed  detail'.7  It  is  worthwhile,  as  a  guide,  to 
compare  the  Esther  and  Ahasueras  (No.  6)  dated  1660 
as  an  earlier  work,  with  the  Judgement  of  Solomon, 
dated  1686  (No.  7),  the  latter  revealing  quite  clearly  the 
staleness  and  heaviness  which  led  to  the  ultimate 
disfavour  and  disappearance  of  this  strangely  attractive 
and  endearing  English  eccentricity.8 


NOTES 

1 .  English  Pictorial  Embroidery  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
by  Patricia  Wardle  (Antiques  International,  1966). 

2.  English  Domestic  Embroidery  Patterns  of  the  i6th-i7th 
Centuries  by  J.  L.  Nevinson  (Walpole  Society, 

Vol.  xxvm  1939). 

3 .  English  Pictorial  Embroidery  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
by  Patricia  Wardle  (Antiques  International,  1966). 

4.  English  Pictorial  Embroidery  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
by  Patricia  Wardle  (Antiques  International,  1966). 

5.  Peter  Stent  and  John  Overton  -  Publishers  of  Embroidery 
Designs  by  J.  L.  Nevinson  (Apollo,  Vol.  xxiv). 

6.  English  Domestic  Embroidery  Patterns  of  the  Sixteenth  & 
Seventeenth  Centuries  by  J.  L.  Nevinson  (Walpole 
Society,  Vol.  xxvm,  1939). 

7.  English  Pictorial  Embroidery  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
by  Patricia  Wardle  (Antiques  International,  1966). 

8.  My  dianks  to  Miss  Levey  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  for  her  help. 

7.  Stumpwork  picture.  The  Judgement  of  Solomon, 
English,  dated  1686.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


THE  FRENCH  INFLUENCE  I 
ON  SWANSEA  AND  - 
NANTGARW  PORCELA 1  \  I 

Peter  Hughes 

French  porcelain  had  a  dual  influence  on  Welsh  porcelain  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  a 
delicate  Rococo  influence  from  the  ancien  regime  (mainly  on  Nantgarw)  and  a  Neo-classiil 
influence  from  the  First  Empire  (mainly  on  Swansea).  Paste  and  decoration  were  both  deri- 
ative,  and  occasionally  whole  vessels  were  copied  from  French  wares.  There  was  even  a  Frert.i 
decorator  at  Swansea;  but  London  decorators  of  Welsh  porcelain,  such  as  Powell  of  Wimpte 
Street,  were  also  strongly  affected  by  French  example.  Mr.  Peter  Hughes,  Assistant  Keeperii 
the  National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  shows  how,  even  in  the  Empire  period,  decoratii 
still  showed  a  nostalgia  for  the  style  of  the  ancien  regime. 


i.  Nantgarw  plate, 
painted  with  the 
Halt  of  a  Hunting  Parly 
after 

Philips  Wouwermans. 
Signed:  I.  Powell, 
91  Wimpole  Street. 
National  Museum  of 
Wales,  Cardiff. 
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rHAT  the  two  early  nineteenth-century  porce- 
lain factories  in  South  Wales  should  be  strongly 
influenced  by  French  porcelain  is,  perhaps,  not 
rprising.  The  applied  arts  as  a  whole  were  dominated 
iring  the  Regency  by  the  French  Empire  style, 
illiam  Billingsley's  choice,  at  Nantgarw,  of  a  glassy 
ft-pastc  porcelain  body,  was  made  with  the  intention 
rivalling  the  old  'pate  tendre'  of  Sevres.  The  latter 
is  no  longer  being  made  when  Billingsley's  porce- 
n  works  began  at  Nantgarw  in  1813,  but  it  could 
11  be  found  on  the  London  market  as  a  result  of  the 
ilicy  adopted  by  Alexandre  Brongniart,  Napoleon's 
rector  of  Sevres,  of  selling  off  old  stocks  of  undecor- 
\\  porcelain  after  the  manufacture  of  soft-paste  had 
ased  at  Sevres  in  1804.  The  dominant  position  and 
Huence  of  French  porcelain  was  fully  acknowledged 
William  Billingsley,  Samuel  Walker  and  William 
^ston  Young  when  they  addressed  their  Memorial  of 
Manufacturers  of  Porcelain  at  Nantgarw,  near  Cardiff 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade 
!    id  Plantations  in  the  autumn  of  1 8 1 4 : 

is  now  many  years  since  France  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
mujacture  of  Porcelain ;  the  Government  of  that  country 
idiug  the  benefit  likely  to  result  from  it  both  as  to  immediate 
■oft  to  the  Manufacturer,  and  also  to  the  national 
nutation,  has  exerted  itself  to  carry  the  Art  to  its  highest 
■rfection,  by  encouraging  able  Men  (including  both 
hemists  and  Painters)  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
iglish  manufacturers  have  also  exerted  themselves  in  the 
ompetition,  and  much  Capital  has  been  expended  on 
rialsjor  the  purpose  of  improvement ;  but  that  the  success 
therto  has  not  been  equal  to  the  Exertion  is  sufficiently 
cvedby  the  importation  of  white  French  Porcelain 
ntimiiug  to  be  a  very  considerable  and  increasing  Amount ; 
e  selling  price  of  which  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been 
'.at  Three  times  that  of  the  best  English  white  Porcelain. 
This  being  the  present  state  of  the  Case,  your 
lemorialists  have  to  state  to  your  Lordships  that  they  have 
. .  at  length  succeeded  ( with  articles  intirely  of  British 
roduce)  in  making  a  porcelain  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
rendu 

I  The  white  French  porcelain  referred  to  in  the 
4emorial  would  have  included  both  old  stocks  of  soft- 
aste  porcelain  from  Sevres,  some  of  which  would 
ave  been  out  of  date  in  style,  and  contemporary  hard- 
aste  porcelain  from  the  Paris  factories  in  the  current 
mpire  style.  As  an  independent  decorator  at  Mansfield 
\  Nottinghamshire  and  Brampton-in-Torksey  in 
-incolnshire  from  1799  to  1807,  William  Billingsley 
vould  probably  have  handled  both  types  of  French 
porcelain.1  He  must  have  admired  particularly  the 
oft  -  )aste,  ancien  regime  porcelain  of  Sevres;  this  is 
uggested  not  only  by  his  use  of  a  Sevres-type  soft- 
>aste  body  at  Nantgarw,  at  a  time  when  other  British 
actories  were  turning  to  bone  china  or  even  hard- 
)aste  porcelain,  but  also  by  the  copying  of  Sevres 
hapes  of  the  late  Rococo  period  at  Nantgarw  and 


2.  Sevres  plate,  date  letter  for  1766. 
Mu sec  des  Arts  Decoratijs,  Paris. 


3.  Sevres  compotier  carre  from 

the  Razoumovsky  service,  1766-7. 

The  National  Trust,  Waddesdott  Manor. 
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Swansea.  The  French  influence  on  the  shapes  and 
decoration  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  porcelain  was  in 
fact  a  dual  one,  since  the  French  Empire  style  was  also 
a  strong  influence,  particularly  on  Swansea.  The 
subject  can  thus  be  examined  under  two  headings:  the 
influence  o£ancien  regime  Sevres  on  the  Welsh  factories 
and  the  influence  on  them  of  contemporary  First 
Empire  Sevres  and  Paris  porcelain.  Much  Welsh  porce- 
lain was  decorated  in  London,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Nantgarw,  so  that  the  French  influence  on  the 
London  decorators  deserves  examination. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Nantgarw 
porcelain  is  the  scroll  and  ribbon  moulding  found  on 
the  rims  of  plates,  dishes  and  fruit  stands  and  sometimes 
on  the  sides  and  lids  of  small  tureens  (No.  i).  The 
scrolls  are  a  close  copy  of  a  plate  moulding  found  at 
Vinccnncs-Sevres;  a  Sevres  plate  of  1766  in  the  Musec 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  is  illustrated  (No.  2).  Even 
when  their  rims  are  unmouldcd,  Nantgarw  plates  com- 
monly have  a  shaped  outline,  whereas  French  plates  of 
this  period  (18 13-1820)  almost  invariably  have  a  plain 
round  outline  in  keeping  with  the  Empire  style;  the 
Nantgarw  outline  is  the  six-lobed  one  found  on  un- 
moulded  Sevres  plates  of  the  Rococo  period. 

A  moulding  found  in  Sevres  services  of  the  1760's 
consists  of  two  almost  parallel  ridges  running  inwards 
from  the  rim  of  a  dish  towards  the  centre,  the  moti 
being  repeated  four  times;  a  compotier  carre  from  the 
Razoumovsky  service  at  Waddesdon  Manor  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  (No.  3).  Nantgarw  square  dishes 
show  similar  mouldings  (No.  4),  except  that  the  ridges 
now  run  in  from  the  sides,  not  from  the  corners,  giving 
a  rather  more  static  feeling  to  the  shape. 
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4.  Vincennes  plate,  c.  1750 
Nantgarw  dish,  painted  in  London. 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff. 

5.  Sevres  ice  pail  from 

the  Razoumovsky  service,  1766-7. 
The  National  Trust,  Waddesdon  Manor. 


Sevres  porcelain  of  die  pre-revolutiouary  period  was 
perhaps  found  suitable  for  copying  in  the  early  ninc- 
ccndi  century  because  much  of  it  was  only  in  a  very 
ubdued  form  of  die  rococo  style.  The  ice  pails  from 
he  Razoumovsky  service  (No.  5)  have  squared  handles 
With  only  die  most  residual  rocaille  left  where  they  join 
he  body  of  the  pail.  The  shape  is  paralleled  on 
sJantgarw  ice  pails  (No.  6),  which  arc  also  supported 
>n  diree  bun  feet;  in  the  Nantgarw  example  illustrated 
lere  the  pail  has  a  squarer  outline  at  the  bottom  than 
he  Sevres  one,  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
Nantgarw  pail  is,  of  course,  missing  its  cover,  which 
vould  have  been  modelled  on  those  of  Sevres  ice  pails, 
vidi  the  same  double-scroll  handle.2 

Swansea  porcelain  shows  fewer  derivations  from 
:ighteendi-century  Sevres  than  does  Nantgarw  porcc- 
ain.  The  scroll  and  ribbon  plate  moulding  is  found  at 
iwansea,  though  much  less  dian  at  Nantgarw.  The 
ommonest  type  of  Swansea  plate  is  both  unmoulded 
did  unshaped  in  outline,  like  a  French  Empire  plate. 
The  parallel  ridges  of  the  cotnpoticr  carte  (No.  3)  are 
bund  on  oval  dishes  at  Swansea,  comparable  to  the 
Sevres  compotiers  ovaux,  but  as  on  the  Nantgarw  square 
lishes  the  ridges  are  moved  to  the  sides  and  ends.  These 
idges  were  quite  often  used  on  Swansea  dessert  plates 
!  is  well,  a  feature  not  found  on  eighteenth-century 
Sevres  plates.  Swansea  jardinieres  were  a  modified  vers- 
on  of  the  Sevres  seau  a  bouteille,  or  wine  cooler,  with 
Dedestal  base;  on  the  Swansea  jardinieres  the  scroll 
landles  of  Sevres  were  changed  into  shells.  The  Sevres 
ce  pails  with  bun  feet  (No.  5)  were  not  copied  at 
Swansea. 

When  one  turns  to  the  influence  on  Swansea  and 
Mantgarw  of  contemporary  French  Empire  porcelain 
Due  finds  that  the  situation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
Drevails  with  the  influence  from  the  eighteenth  century : 
it  is  Swansea  porcelain,  not  Nantgarw,  which  shows 
the  greater  French  Empire  influence.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  partly  that  Swansea  produced  a  greater 
variety  of  upright  shapes  than  Nantgarw,  owing  to  the 
more  manageable  Swansea  porcelain  bodies.  There  is 
!  also  a  brief  record  that  one  of  the  painters  at  the 
I  Swansea  works  was  a  Frenchman.  The  Cambrian 
j  newspaper  of  3  January,  1896  published  a  statement 
i  about  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  Swansea.  This 
had  been  written  down  in  1850  by  Colonel  Grant 
;  Francis  from  an  interview  with  Henry  Morris,  who 
had  been  a  porcelain  painter  at  Swansea.  The  publica- 
tion in  the  Cambrian  took  place  after  the  Colonel's 
death,  the  notes  having  been  communicated  to  the 
'  newspaper  by  his  son,  J.  Richardson  Francis.  Among 
j  the  notes  was  the  following  statement:  'The  truly 
!  beautiful  paintings  which  adorn  this  manufacture  were 
executed  by  or  under  the  direction  and  superintend- 
*  ence  of  a  Mr.  Bailey;3  by  the  artist  Baxter,  who  had 
been  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy;  by  De  Iunic 
from  the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Paris,  and  other  artists, 
several  of  them  natives  of  Swansea,  among  whom  was 


6.  Nantgarw  ice  pail  from  the  Macintosh  service, 

painted  in  London. 

National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff. 


7.  Swansea  porcelain  cabaret  teapot. 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff, 
on  loan  to  Birmingham  City  Art  Gallery. 
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8.  Paris  porcelain  coffee  pot, 

La  Courtille  factory. 

Na'.ional  Museum  oj  Wales,  Cardiff. 

my  present  informant'.  There  is  also  a  reference  in 
Llewellyn  few  itt  to  a  name  which  may  be  an  anglicised 
form  of  De  Iunic  or  De  Junic.  Jewitt4  mentions  as 
'among  the  artists  at  one  time  or  other  employed  at 
Swansea  .  .  .Jenny,  a  tracer  in  gold'.  These  arc  the  only 
nineteenth-century  references  to  De  Iunic.  Morton 
Nance0  thought  that  pieces  like  the  cabinet  cup  decor- 
ated with  dark  green  trophies  (No.  14)  might  have 
been  painted  by  Dc  Iunic  because  of  the  French 
character  of  the  decoration,  but  he  had,  of  course,  no 
proof  of  this.  The  existence  of  De  Iunic  is  not  essential 
to  the  argument  of  this  article,  but  the  testimony  of 
Henry  Morris,  who  was  at  the  Swansea  works  from 
1 8 1 3  to  about  1827,  should  be  taken  seriously. 

Apart  from  a  general  influence  of  the  French  Empire 
style  in  terms  of  shapes,  mouldings  and  handles,  there 
are  clear  examples  of  direct  copying  of  a  whole  vessel 
from  contemporary  French  porcelain.  An  example  of 
the  small  upright  cabaret  teapots  made  at  Swansea  (No. 
7)  may  be  compared  with  a  contemporary  Paris  porce- 
lain coffee  pot  from  the  La  Courtille  factory  (No.  8)  to 
show  such  copying.  A  more  striking  example,  because 
the  shape  is  more  unusual,  is  provided  by  the  vase- 
shaped  tureen  on  lion  paw  feet  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Leslie  Joseph  (No.  9)  which  may  be  compared  with  a 
confiturier  (No.  10),  part  of  a  service  marked  Fcuillet 
belonging  to  the  Princcsse  Amcdce  de  Broglic. 
Fcuillet  is  first  recorded  as  a  decorator  of  porcelain  in 
1 8 17.  Since  he  was  not  a  manufacturer  of  porcelain, 
but  only  a  decorator,  the  actual  object  may  date  from  a 


year  or  two  earlier,  but  it  would  appear  that  Swansea, 
which  made  little  porcelain  after  1817,  was  here  com- 
pletely up  to  date  in  its  copying.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Swansea  tureen  has  the  base  moulded  with  anthe- 
mion  and  flowerheads  in  relief,  mouldings  which  the 
Feuillet  confiturier  lacks.  That  French  Empire  and  Res- 
toration porcelain  is  the  source  of  such  mouldings  can 
be  shown  by  the  base  of  a  vase  made  by  Marc  Schoel- 
cher  (No.  1 1)  in  the  Musee  National  de  Ceramiquc. 

The  use  of  lion  paw  feet  at  Swansea  was  not  con- 
fined to  this  type  of  small  tureen.  They  were  most 
commonly  found  on  small  cabinet  cups  in  Swansea 
porcelain  (No.  12),  whose  handles  rise  high  above  the 
rim  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greek  oenochoe.  The 
origins  of  this  type  of  cup  in  French  Empire  porcelain 
may  be  shown  by  two  facing  pages  from  a  pattern 
book  Rccucil  dc  modeles  de  porcelaine  peiiite  et  dorce  de  la 
manufacture  dc  Dagoty  et  Honore,  which  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratits  in  Paris  (No. 
13).  The  handle  of  the  Swansea  cup  is  perhaps  closest 
to  that  of  the  black  cup  on  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand 
page,  while  lion  paw  feet  occur  in  the  middle  row  of 
the  left-hand  page. 

The  influence  of  French  Empire  porcelain  has  so  far 
been  seen  exclusively  in  the  shapes  of  Swansea  porce- 
lain. It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  local  decoration  of 
Swansea  porcelain  derives  largely  from  the  flower 
painting  of  the  Derby  factory,  William  Billingsley 
himself  being  the  link  between  the  two  factories.  But 
it  is  possible  to  find  among  the  more  formal  pattern 
painting  carried  out  at  Swansea  examples  where  the 
French  Empire  influence  seems  particularly  strong.  A 
cabinet  cup  and  saucer  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales  (No.  14),  marked  Swansea  in  red  script  and 
therefore  locally  decorated,  has  trophies  and  stylised 
dolphins  in  dark  green,  alternating  with  pink  land- 
scapes and  roundels  against  an  apricot  coloured  ground. 
A  cup  and  saucer  of  Paris  porcelain  (No.  15),  also  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  shows  the  sort  of  decora- 
tion which  Swansea  was  emulating ;  it  lacks  the  ground 
colour,  but  has  the  trophies  painted  in  the  same  dark 
green.  There  is  on  the  saucer,  in  one  of  the  panels,  a 
stylised  dolphin.  In  between  the  trophies  there  are 
flambeaux,  not  landscapes  and  roundels,  but  the  fiam- 
bcaux  arc  painted  in  pink,  so  that  an  alternation  be- 
tween dark  green  and  pink  is  common  to  both  cups. 
In  both  cases  the  dark  green  elements  are  touched  in 
with  a  lighter  colour  to  give  a  relief  effect,  with  gilding 
on  the  Paris  cup  and  with  the  ground  colour  on  the 
Swansea  one.  Another  decoration  of  Parisian  deriva- 
tion used  on  locally  painted  Swansea  porcelain  is  the 
familiar  Angouleme  sprig. 

Nantgarw,  with  fewer  upright  shapes  than  Swansea, 
shows,  as  already  mentioned,  fewer  derivations  from 
the  shapes  of  French  Empire  porcelain.  Cabinet  cups 
with  paw  feet  were,  however,  made  in  quantity;  they 
are  very  similar  to  the  Swansea  example  illustrated 
(No.  12).  A  detail  on  many  other  Nantgarw  cups 
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wansea  porcelain  tureen. 
Leslie  Joseph. 


tich  is  not  found  on  Swansea  porcelain  is  the  curious 
idle  shaped  like  an  ear,  which  is  seen  on  the  top 
ht-hand  cup  on  the  right-hand  page  of  Dagoty  and 
more  s  Rccucil  de  modeles  (No.  13).  As  in  the  drawing 

•  ear  handles  on  Nantgarw  cups  rise  well  above  the 
1  of  the  cup.6  Nantgarw  also  produced  teacups  very 
ular  in  outline  to  the  second  cup  from  the  right  in 

•  top  line  of  the  pages  from  the  Rccueil  de  modeles. 
When  London  decoration  on  Swansea  and  Nantearw 
rcclain  is  considered,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
lcrcas  the  greater  part  of  Nantgarw's  production 
is  decorated  in  London,  at  Swansea  only  about  ten 
r  cent  of  the  output  was  sent  to  London  in  the  white, 
•ce  Billingsley,  the  London  decorators  of  Nantgarw 
rcelain  showed  a  nostalgia  for  French  porcelain 
coration  of  the  ancien  regime.  Turquoise  grounds  arc 
and  on  the  rims  of  London  decorated  Nantgarw 
ites;  Sevres-type  flower  sprays  are  found  combined 
th  a  thin  blue  line  broken  at  intervals  by  two  gilt 
tchings,  a  motif  winch  is  common  on  eighteenth- 
ntury  Sevres.  Exotic  birds,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
E  Razoumovsky  service  (Nos.  3  and  5),  were  popular 
1  both  London  painted  Nantgarw  (No.  6)  and 
mdon  painted  Swansea  porcelain.  Oeil  de  pcrdrix 
Iding  over  a  dark  blue  ground  is  found  on  Nantgarw 
>rcelain.  A  striking  derivation  from  eighteenth-cen- 
ry  Sevres,  because  it  is  specifically  Rococo,  was  the 
e  by  one  London  decorator  of  blue  feuilles  de  choux 
und  the  edges  of  plates  and  dishes.7  A  Vincennes 
ate  of  about  1750  (No.  4)  may  be  compared  to  the 


10.  Paris  porcelain  confiturier, 
painted  by  Feuillct. 
Marked :  feuillct. 
Princess  Amedce  de  Broglie. 


1 1 .  Paris  porcelain  vase, 
Schoelcher's  factor)'. 
One  of  a  pair. 
The  other  side  of  this  vase 
has  a  view  of  the 
Chateau  de  Malmaison. 
Musce  National  de  Ceramique, 
Sevres. 


12.  Swansea  porcelain  cabinet  cup, 
from  the  Burdett  Coutts  service. 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff, 

1 3 .  Two  facing  pages  from 
Recueil  de  inodeles  de  porcelaine  peinte 

it  dorie  de  la  manufacture  de  Dagoty  et  Honore. 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris. 


Nantgarw  square  dish  in.  the  same  illustration;  wlfc 
the feuilles  de  choux  on  the  Vincennes  plate  are  actuH 
a  raised  moulding,  they  are  simply  painted  on  to  ■ 
rim  of  the  Nantgarw  dish,  so  that  the  decoration  ofl 
latter  was  purely  the  decision  of  the  decorator.  I 
though  the  nostalgia  for  Rococo  Sevres  decoration  I 
so  strong  among  the  London  decorators,  there  are  I 
derivations  from  contemporary  French  porcelain  del 
ration.  The  Angouleme  sprig  is  found  on  Loncfl 
decorated  Nantgarw.  A  striking  variant  of  it,  in  wrl 
the  blue  cornflowers  are  combined,  in  a  border,  vl 
orange  poppy-like  flowers,  is  found  on  a  La  CourtB 
service  and  on  an  oval  Nantgarw  dish  in  the  Natiol 
Museum  of  Wales.8  On  the  Nantgarw  dish  the  col 
flowers  are  pink,  not  blue,  and  are  scattered  as  sinM 
flowers  rather  than  sprigs,  but  the  orange  flowers  I 
the  same  on  both  pieces. 

A  particularly  luxurious  London  decorated  Nam 
garw  plate  in  the  National  Museum  of  Wales  is  decB 
ated  with  a  copy  of  the  Halt  of  a  Hunting  Party  j 
Philips  Wouwermans  (No.  i) ;  the  plate  is  signed  a 
the  back  'I.  Powell,  91  Wimpole  Street'.  Paintings  j 
the  Dutch  Italianate  painters  were  popular  in  bJj 
Britain  and  France  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nil  I 
teenth  centuries.  The  particular  painting  here  font  I 
part  of  the  Bourgeois  bequest  to  Dulwich  College,  I 
that  it  was  in  England  at  the  time  the  plate  \fl 
decorated.  It  is  perhaps  instructive  to  compare  it  tfl 
contemporary  plate  by  Schoelcher  in  the  Mu 
National  de  Ceramique  which  is  decorated  witl 
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14-  Swansea  porcelain  cabinet  cup. 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff'. 


IS-  Paris  porcelain  cup  and  saucer, 

part  of  a  dejeuner  set. 

National  Museum  of  Wales,  Cardiff'. 

landscape  after  Berchcm.  The  character  of  the  decora- 
tion is  very  similar,  with  copies  of  paintings  of  the  same 
school  bordered  by  a  dark  ground  enriched  with  gild- 
ing. The  principal  difference  is  caused  by  the  derivative 
Rococo  mouldings  of  the  Nantgarw  plate.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  if  the  choice  of  such  decoration  by  Powell  of 
Wimpole  Street  was  the  result  of  contemporary  French 
influence,  because  copies  of  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
painting  were  quite  common  on  eighteenth-century 
Sevres.  A  pair  of  dark  blue  vases  of  1775-809  at 
Waddesdon  Manor  have  decoration  after  Berchem 
and  copies  of  paintings  by  Teniers  are  found  on  several 
pieces  of  the  1760's  at  Waddesdon.10 


The  Nantgarw  plate  decorated  after  Wouwcrmans 
typifies,  in  fact,  the  eclectic  character  of  the  borrowings 
from  French  porcelain  made  by  the  Swansea  and 
Nantgarw  factories  and  by  the  London  decorators; 
while  the  French  Empire  style  was  clearly  admired,  its 
influence  was  blended  with  an  unmistakable  nostalgia 
for  Sevres  porcelain  of  the  reign  of  Louis  xv.  Such  a 
mixed  influence  from  French  porcelain  can  be  found, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  products  of  other  factories  of 
the  period;  the  Nantgarw-type  scroll  and  ribbon 
mouldings  are  found  on  Coalport  plates  and  dishes  of 
about  1820,  while  the  same  factory,  as  already  men- 
tioned, used  the  ear-shaped  cup  handle,  of  French 
Empire  derivation.  Indeed  the  applied  arts  generally 
began  to  see  a  certain  revival  of  the  Rococo  during  the 
Regency  and  the  reign  of  George  iv.  English  silver 
candelabra  were  made  in  a  full-blown  revived  Rococo 
style  by  18 15 ;  such  pieces  co-existed  with  the  classical 
designs  of  Paul  Storr.  The  Regent  himself  collected 
French  eighteenth-century  furniture;  he  was  never- 
theless delighted  to  be  presented  by  Louis  xvm  with  a 
more  nearly  up-to-date  piece,  the  Table  des  Grands 
Capitaines,  commissioned  by  Napoleon  from  the 
Sevres  manufacture  in  1 806.  It  is  an  irony  of  history 
that  the  Napoleonic  wars  hardly  inhibited  a  growing 
francophilia  in  the  applied  arts  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  in.  Nor  did 
the  Napoleonic  wars  dry  up  the  flow  of  French  applied 
art  to  be  copied;  the  supply  of  French  porcelain  con- 
tinued to  be,  as  the  Manufacturers  of  Porcelain  at 
Nantgarw  near  Cardiff  put  it,  'a  very  considerable  and 
increasing  amount'.  It  was  in  an  attempt  to  challenge 
these  imports  that  the  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  factor- 
ies tried  to  combine  the  newest  fashions  in  French 
porcelain  with  something  of  the  glamour  of  the  ancien 
regime. 


NOTES 

1 .  He  certainly  painted  on  contemporary  French  Empire 
porcelain:  see  William  Billingsley  by  W.  D.John,  plates 
54A,  55A  and  B,  for  a  La  Courtille  tea  service  decorated 
by  Billingsley. 

2.  See  Nantgarw  Porcelain  by  W.  D.John,  plate  20B. 

3.  This  must  refer  to  William  Billingsley  who  was 
apparently  often  known  as  'Beeley'. 

4.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  the  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain,  London 
1883,  p.  572. 

5.  E.  Morton  Nance,  The  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  Swansea 
and  Nantgarw,  Batsford,  1942,  p.  34S. 

6.  This  handle  shape  is  also  found  in  Coalport  porcelain, 
though  perhaps  rather  later  than  at  Nantgarw.  See 
Coalport  Porcelain  by  Geoffrey  A.  Godden,  pi.  161. 

7.  Such  copies  of  Sevres  jeuilles  de  choux  are  sometimes 
found  on  English  late  eighteenth-century  porcelain,  as 
for  instance  a  heartshaped  Derby  dish  of  c.  1785  painted 
by  Edward  Withers  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
3047-1901. 

8.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  has  the  same  pattern 
on  a  Clignancourt  plate,  c.47  -  191 5. 

9.  Tlie  James  A.  de  Rothschild  Collection  at  Waddesdon  Manor: 
The  Sevres  Porcelain  by  Svend  Eriksen,  No.  101. 

10.  Svend  Eriksen,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  41,  50,  58. 
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THE  GILBERT  COLLECTION 
OF  \  [OS  \  [C 


Bevis  Hillier 


Part  of  the  outstanding  collection  of  mosaic  formed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilbert  will  be  on  exhij 
tion  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from  July  to  September.  Last  summer,  Bevis  Hill 
visited  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  mansion  in  Los  Angeles  and  spent  several  days  studying  the  collectii 
and  interviewing  the  collector. 


1^  he  collection  of  mosaic  formed  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilbert  of  Los  Angeles  divides  into  two  main 
parts:  the  pietre  dure  examples,  in  which  the 
design  or  picture  is  made  up  of  fairly  substantial 
expanses  of  marble;  and  what  he  calls  the  micro- 
mosaics,  in  which  the  design  is  composed  of  minute 
tesserae,  almost  always  ceramic.  The  micro-mosaics  far 
outnumber  the  hardstone  works  in  the  collection. 

The  grander  mosaic  works  of  Europe  have  been 
treated  in  a  number  of  books,  notably  Mosaics  (1970) 
by  Ferdinando  Rossi,  Director  of  the  Opificio  delle 
Pietre  Dure  in  Florence;  Mosaics  by  P.  B.  Hetherington 
(1967);  Walter  Oakeshott's  The  Mosaics  of  Rome  from 
the  Third  to  the  Fourteenth  Centuries  (1967),  and  Ravenna 
Felix  (1968)  and  Professor  Gino  Gentili's  The  Imperial 
Villa  of  Piazza  Armerina,  published  after  his  excavation 
of  the  mosaics  there  in  1950. 1  However,  on  the  less 
apocalyptic  kind  of  mosaics  which  make  up  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Gilbert  collection  -  table-tops,  pictures  and 
jewellery  -  there  exist  very  few  publications.  The  best, 
in  Mr.  Gilbert  s  view,  is  E.  M.  Efimova's  Western 
European  Mosaics  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Centuries  (Sovlctsky  Khudozhnik,  Leningrad,  1968)  and 
an  article  by  the  same  author,  'Tables  by  Michelangelo 
Barbcri'  (Western  European  Art,  The  Hermitage,  book 
vi),  and  both  are  available  only  in  Russian.  Apart  from 
these,  the  main  work  on  post-Renaissance  mosaics  is 
an  enjoyable  and  highly  personal  book  on  the  Gilbert 
collection  itself,  published  by  the  Pendulum  Press, 
West  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1971,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Anthony  C.  Sherman,  a  preface  by  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  a  dust  jacket  representing  a  panorama  of  Rome,  an 
extraordinary  tour-de-force  which  occupied  Antonio 
Testa  for  nearly  twenty  years.  So  the  exhibition  of 
works  from  the  Gilbert  collection,  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  offers  a  good  chance  for  an  appraisal 
of  this  attractive  and  neglected  art  form. 

The  two  kinds  of  mosaic  in  the  Gilbert  collection, 
micro-mosaic  and  pietre  dure,  can  be  respectively  linked 
to  Rome  and  Florence  and  to  the  traditions  established 
by  two  great  schools  of  mosaic  work  founded  in  those 
cities  within  about  four  years  of  each  other  during  the 


late  sixteenth  century.  The  Roman  micro-mosa 
were  formed  of  small  fragments  of  stone,  glass  or  cm 
a  mosaic  of  Romulus  and  Remus  in  the  Gilbert  m 
lection  has  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  tesserak 
the  square  inch.  The  greatest  advances  in  the  art 
made  at  the  Vatican  school  of  mosaic,  which  begani 
1576  when  the  St.  Peter's  factory  undertook  the  repft. 
duction  in  mosaic  of  the  paintings  in  St.  Petl 
basilica.  The  school  was  established  permanently^! 
1727  and  is  still  in  existence.  Here  was  developed  pe 
use  of  enamel  cubes  and  enamel  threads  -  the  lapr 
used  for  the  more  delicate  work,  especially  onjewellcjr. 

However,  Arthur  Gilbert's  interest  in  mosaic  bcj» 
with  the  Florentine  type,  particularly  with  large  tafe 
tops  made  of  pietre  dure,  or  semi-precious  stones,  vs 
in  either  the  conimesso  technique,  by  which  pieces! 
hardstone  are  so  closely  fitted  together  that  the  seal 
do  not  show,  or  in  the  intarsio  technique,  by  w 
pieces  of  coloured  stone  are  fitted  into  a  solid  bas 
marble.  Stones  such  as  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  o: 
sardonyx,  jasper,  chalcedony,  coral,  agate,  rock  cry 
amethyst,  cornelian  and  bloodstone  were  used 
Medici  gave  new  encouragement  to  the  art  of  pm 
dure  by  founding  the  Opificio  delle  Pietre  Dure  I 
Florence:  in  about  1580  the  Grand  Duke  Francesi 


a.  Five  examples  of  mosaic  from  the  Gilbert  collection:  top 
top  of  table  entitled  'Magnificent  Sky  of  Italy',  possibly  by 
Barbcri  and  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  in 
London;  top  right:  octagonal  top  of  a  table,  c.  1 8 10,  depictin 
'Hebe,  cup-bearer  of  the  gods'.  The  table,  which  has  a  roscwl 
and  gilt  base  (see  No.  9),  was  formerly  at  Glemham  Hall, 
Suffolk.  Diameter:  25  inches.  Centre:  Mosaic  table-top.  St. 
Peter's  Square  is  shown  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  ten  othj 
scenes  of  classical  Rome.  They  are,  clockwise:  Ponte  Salarid 
Colosseum,  Capitoline  Hill  and  Senators'  Palace,  Temple 
Sibyl  at  Tivoli,  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  Ponte  Lucano 
with  Tomb  of  Plautii,  Pantheon,  Temple  of  Castor-Pollux,! 
Temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Tomb  of  Caecillia  Metella.  The 
scenes  are  inset  in  black  marble  with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves 
off  by  rouge  bands.  Probably  Vatican  School,  early  nineteen 
century.  Diameter:  34}  inches.  Bottom  left:  Mosaic  table-tod 
'Scena  di  Caccia  Araba',  with  convolvulus  border.  Diametej 
34  inches.  (See  also  detail  on  cover  of  this  issue).  Bottom  right 
Italian  cabinet  in  pietre  dure  on  a  George  1  giltwood  stand  in  t 
style  of  Henry  Flitcroft.  4  foot  7  inches  X  1  foot  3  inches. 
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i .  George  n  cabinet. 

The  Ionic  columns 

are  inlaid  with 

Porta  Santa  Rara  marble. 

The  central  door  is 

surrounded  by 

ten  drawers,  all 

with  inlaid  panels, 

7  foot  X  4  foot  2  inches 

X  2  foot  i  inch. 


2.  Panel  'Initiation  of  the  Brotherhood'  (Conspiracy  of 
Catalinc?)  <\  iSoo,  14  J  x  q\  inches. 


3.  Mosaic  'painting'  of  two  whippets,  after  an  English  painting 
Signed  by  G.  Wekler,  1853,  4}  X  $J  inches. 


established  a  workshop  in  his  palace,  the  Casino  di  ?&  j 
Marco.  In  1599,  his  brother  and  successor,  the  GraJJ 
Duke  Ferdinando  1  de'  Medici,  established  the  Opinio 
as  part  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Gallery  of  Works  gf  | 
moved  it  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Urhzi.  The  Opifip 
was  separated  from  the  Gallery  of  Works  in  1 769,  dfl 
in  1796  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the  forrB 
Convento  di  San  Niccolo  in  the  Via  degli  AlfaB 
Florence.  The  Opificio  was  founded  to  supply  vafl 
mosaic  panels  and  jewellery  to  the  Medici,  but  as  thH 
wealth  shrunk,  it  became  a  source  of  profit  to  themH 
providing  impressive  souvenirs  for  the  Grand  TourisH 

Mosaic  was  used  by  some  Renaissance  artists  aft 
more  permanent  alternative  to  perishable  painting ;l 
Vasari  wrote,  'Painting  itself  deteriorates  and  may  m 
destroyed,  while  mosaics,  because  of  their  longevil 
may  be  called  eternal'.  Vasari  also  makes  it  clear  tljL 
mosaic  was  considered  merely  as  another  pictoiB 
technique,  not  as  a  unique  medium  which  demandeiB 
unique  use  or  one  which  made  possible  new  effects.  I 
fact,  Vasari  recommends  the  mosaic  artist  to  hide ,  I 
traces:  'The  successful  mosaic  should  be  distinguish! 
by  its  clarity  of  construction,  by  the  shades  and  smoot  I 
ness  of  transition  between  shades  of  dark  colours;  I 
should  be  worked  with  the  greatest  consideration  f  I 
the  large  distance  from  the  eye,  so  that  it  would  appe  I 
as  a  picture  and  not  as  an  encrustation'. 

This  injunction,  of  course,  applied  only  to  the  micrB 
mosaic  technique,  and  not  to  that  of  pietre  dure,  whiB 
lent  itself  to  non-representational  design  and  to  patterB 
ing  with  dramatic  contrast  between  light  and  danl 
bright  and  muted  colours.  This  was  a  vehicle  congenB 
to  the  baroque  style  which  relied  on  vivid  contra:; 
combined  with  a  grandiose  symmetry;  and  anumberi 
Mr.  Gilbert's  earlier  purchases,  especially  the  recw 
angular  Florentine  table  tops,  are  in  'mainstreaiffl 
baroque  style.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  matu 
virtuosity  of  the  micro-mosaic  artists  enabled  them 
interpret  the  Rococo  style  with  suitable  bravura.  T 
Gilbert  collection  includes  examples  both  of  the  forn 
flower-and-ribbon  motifs  of  the  ancien  regime  and 
the  pastoral  and  genre  subjects  which  the  Rousseau 
interest  in  'nature'  inspired.  But  of  course  mosaic  real 
came  into  its  own  with  the  succeeding  long-lived  Ne 
classical  style,  to  which  the  use  of  mosaic  in  the  Rom; 
manner  gave  additional  authenticity  and  an  ext 
historical  frisson  for  those  who  wanted  to  transpo 
themselves  into  the  days  of  classical  heroism  and  auste 
elegance. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Neo-classical  artists 
mosaic,  and  the  most  steeped  in  Neo-classicism,  w 
Michelangelo  Barbcri,  by  whom  there  are  some  fn 
early  nineteenth-century  tables  in  the  Hermitag 
Writing  to  one  of  his  pupils,  named  Govani,  he  said: 
To  you  who  study  the  art  of  mosaic,  I  dedicate  my 
compositions ,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of  effort  and  many 
years  of  learning.  This  art  that  appears  easy  in  the 
beginning,  becomes  difficult  for  one  who  wishes  to 


,.  ,       .  7-  Roman  mosaic  jewellery,  c.  1850:  two  bracelets, 

4  mple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoh,  after  an  engraving  by  Piranes.,       a  pair  rf  a  brQoch  and  neddace 

2    16?  inches. 
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approach  it  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  and 
philosophical  as  well.  You,  for  whom  a  long  future  is 
anticipated,  must  not  limit  yourself  to  the  mechanical  part 
of  the  work;  but  you  must  thoroughly  and  painstakingly 
involve  yourself  with  art  and  literature.  Then  only  will 
you  do  justice  to  yourself  and  to  Rome.  Rome  has  already 
begun  making  this  art  a  commercial  object.  For  me  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  the  knowledge  that  I 
opened  the  path  that  will  one  day  lead  to  justify  the 
enormous  sums  that  we  receive,  undeservingly ,  for 
tending  unimportant  objects  tojoreign  countries.2 

lis  is  a  characteristic  Neo-classical  manifesto:  the 
istence  on.  a  'philosophical',  not  merely  mechanical, 
;is  to  art;  the  recommendation  ofliterary  study;  the 
paragement  of  material  reward.  Barberi  practised 
ut  he  preached.  One  of  his  earliest  known  works,  a 
>le  now  in  the  Hermitage,  executed  at  Rome  in  1823, 
;  as  subject  'The  Triumph  of  Cupid';  the  com- 
sition  is  a  literal  interpretation  of  Petrarch's  lines: 
Four  horses,  whiter  than  snow, 
Are  rushing  along  in  the  chariot  of  youth, 
With  a  bow  in  hand  and  quiver  at  his  side, 
No  one  is  safe,  neither  with  shield  nor  helmet. 
rbcri  was  still  working  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
hibition  of  185 1,  to  which  he  contributed  a  much- 
mired  replica  of  a  table  entitled  'A  Day  in  Rome' 
I  ginally  made  in  1839  at  the  order  of  the  future  Czar, 
exander  n.  Views  of  Rome  (in  which  the  Gilbert 
llection  abounds)  were  the  most  common  Neo- 
ssical  expression  in  mosaic;  Barberi's  table  had  the 
iitional  refinement  of  representing  different  stages 
civilization  through  symbolic  use  of  light  in  the 
rious  cartouches  -  St.  Peter's  Basilica  and  Square  are 
nvn  at  high  noon,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
tholicism,  while  the  darkened  Colosseum  symbolizes 
lighted  paganism.  While  Mr.  Gilbert  owns  no  work 
I  ned  by  Barberi,  his  collection  includes  several 
I  tstanding  pieces  in  Neo-classical  style,  notably  the 
I  mtiful  octagonal  table  of  about  18 10  (see  colour  a), 
I  merly  at  Glemham  Hall,  Suffolk,  representing  Hebe, 
1 3-bearer  of  the  gods. 

I  After  promulgating  the  rarefied  philosophies  and 
rends  of  Neo-classicism,  mosaic  was  adapted,  with 
I  great  wrenchings  of  conscience,  to  the  service  of 
J  :r  nineteenth-century  materialism,  luxury  and  osten- 
ion.  The  handsome  round  table  (see  colour  a)  bearing 
:  lion-hunt  scene  of  which  a  detail  appears  on  our 

Mosaic  boxes  and  jewellery  from  the  Gilbert  collection:  top 
:  gold  box  with  mosaic  view  of  Berchtesgaden.  A  gift  of 
lg  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  in  1820;  top  right:  mosaic  box: 
istulus  discovering  Romulus  and  Remus  on  the  banks  of  the 
ier;  centre  left:  mosaic  perfume  bottle,  c.  1840;  centre: 
hteen-carat  gold-mounted  mosaic  bracelet,  brooch,  pendant 
learrings,  c.  1850;  centreright:  mosaic  brooch  of  the  Madonna, 
860,  signed  L.  Moglia.  Bottom  left:  red  stone  box  with 
saic  of  dog  and  cat,  Rome,  c.  1820;  Bottom  centre:  silver  and 
saic  box,  George  iv,  1 828,  by  CR ;  Bottom  right :  gold  and 
WS 

mel  snuffbox  with  mosaic  cover  portraying  classical  head, 
is,  c.  1800,  by  A.  Vachette. 


cover,  has  a  border  of  entwined  convolvulus  which  one 
would  have  been  just  as  likely  to  find,  as  one  would  the 
gaudy,  succulent  colours,  on  a  table  of  Victorian  papier 
m&chi.  This  was  also  the  period  of  heavy  and  elaborate 
mosaic  jewellery,  ami  in  the  Gilbert  collection  luxuri- 
ous gold-mounted  parures  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
showcase  as  the  less  showy  mosaic  snuff-boxes  of  the 
eighteenth  century  (see  colour  b)  which  are  among  the 
most  masterly  works,  from  both  the  technical  and 
artistic  aspects,  in  the  collection.  The  collection  also 
shows  the  eventual  degeneration  of  the  art  of  mosaic 
(though  I  suspect  Mr.  Gilbert  would  dissent  from  me 
here)  in  such  a  work  as  Mario  Montelatici's  /  Due 
Cuccioli  -  'The  Two  Pups'  -  which  deploys  over  two 
thousand  pieces  of  marble  and  other  semi-precious 
stones  in  a  composition  of  unparalleled  archness.  The 
final  degradation  of  mosaic  art  was  its  use  (again  Neo- 
classical in  feeling)  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  Third 
Reich  by  the  Berlin  School ;  but  the  Gilbert  collection 
does  contain  some  interesting  and  imaginative  exam- 
ples of  early  twentieth-century  mosaic,  such  as  the 
Blauc-Reiterish  equine  composition  (No.  8). 
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9.  Profile  of  table 

of  which  the  top  is  shown 

in  colour,  p.  269 

(top  left). 


10.  The  table  of  which 
the  top  is  fully  shown 
in  colour,  p.  269 
(top  right). 
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VICTORIAN  DESK  FURJN  [TURE 

John  Gloag 


Standishes,  scales  and  balances  were  among  the  practical  but  attractive  accessories  of  the 
nineteenth-century  writing  desk,  with  heavy  glass  ink-wells,  silver  trays,  small  bottles  of 
methylated  spirits  and  other  impedimenta  for  the  letter-writer.  John  Gloag  shows  the  range 
and  chronology  of  these  decorative  antiques. 


Until  the  mid  nineteenth  century  the  chief  and 
most  impressive  article  on  a  desk  or  writing 
table  was  the  standish :  a  tray,  usually  of  silver, 
sometimes  of  Sheffield  plate  or  brass,  on  which  ink- 
bottles,  pens,  sticks  of  sealing  wax,  wafers  and  a  sand 
box  were  tidily  disposed.  Although  blotting  paper  had 
been  invented  and  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  sand  box  had  a  long  life,  but  by  the  1850s 
it  had  become  a  comparative  rarity,  replaced  by  the 
blotting  pad  trained  in  leather.  The  year  1840  was 
significant  for  letter-writers  and,  indeed,  for  everybody 
who  used  the  mails,  for  on  10  January  penny  postage 
was  introduced,  a  system  invented  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
(1 795-1 879).  Hitherto  the  cost  of  postage  which  varied, 
had  been  collected  by  the  postman  who  delivered  the 
letter ;  for  poor  people  the  charge  was  often  more  than 
they  could  afford,  so  reluctantly  the  letter  had  to  be 
returned  unread  to  the  postman.  The  recipient,  although 
not  allowed  to  open  it,  was  permitted  to  examine  the 
envelope  which  often  bore  secret  marks  or  symbols, 
inconspicuously  placed,  so  that  a  quick  glance  revealed 
important  news  about  the  sender.  The  letter  was  then 
given  back  without  any  payment  for  postage.  A  cheap 
universal  postage  rate,  paid  in  advance  by  the  sender 
who  bought  adhesive  stamps,  vastly  simplified  corres- 
pondence and  the  volume  ot  letters  carried  was  enorm- 
ously increased. 

The  rates  for  inland  letter  post,  now  a  remote  and 
wistful  memory,  were  a  penny  for  four  ounces,  each 
additional  two  ounces  costing  a  halfpenny.  The 
Victorians,  like  their  Georgian  predecessors,  were  pro- 
lific letter-writers,  and  wrote  pages  and  pages  on  good 
quality  writing  paper  so  that  often  a  letter  weighed 
more  than  four  ounces.  To  be  certain  that  nobody  was 

1.  Letter  balance,  with  rectangular  base  in  mahogany,  with 
drawer  for  weights,  c.  1850-55.  The  brass  weights  are 
original  with  the  exception  of  the  ioz. 

2.  Brass  letter  balance  on  walnut  base,  with  pits  sunk  to  take 
the  weights,  c.  1865-70.  The  letter  carrier  is  engraved  with 
the  postage  rates. 


annoyed  by  having  to  pay  for  excess  postage,  letter 
scales  became  an  essential  item  of  desk  furniture.  The 
earliest  examples  were  extremely  simple,  taking  the 
form  of  a  miniature  chest,  usually  of  mahogany  or  wal- 
nut, fitted  with  a  small  drawer  containing  the  weights, 
with  the  metalwork  balance  above,  usually  of  polished 
brass  (No.  1).  This  enclosed,  tidy  type  was  introduced 
in  the  middle  of  the  century  and  the  weights  were, 
theoretically,  kept  in  the  small  drawer,  but  if  borrowed 
for  other  purposes  they  were  not  always  replaced,  and 
so  another  form  of  letter  balance  was  introduced  that 
displayed  the  weights  in  their  proper  order  so  that  a 
search  would  follow  if  any  were  missing.  An  example 
of  this  type  (No.  2)  has  greater  elaboration;  the  box  is 
replaced  by  a  flat  moulded  base  with  pits  sunk  for  the 
weights  and  a  decorative  brass  support  for  the  balance 
above.  The  base  in  this  example  is  of  walnut  and  on  the 
letter  tray  the  following  postage  rates  are  engraved : 

'Inland  Letter  Post.  Not  Exceeding  40ZS.  id.  Each 
additional  2  ozs.  |d.  India  &  Colonies  id.  per  \  oz. 
Postal  Union  i\v>.  per  \  oz.' 

Both  the  examples  illustrated  were  used  on  library  or 
study  writing  tables  until  a  totally  different  type  ap- 
peared later  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  saved  the 
trouble  of  picking  up  weights  and  was  far  more  eff  ici- 
ent, bleakly  functional  and  most  suitable  for  a  well-run 
office.  This  type  of  letter  balance  (No.  3)  had  two  poli- 
shed brass  scales,  curved  and  engraved  with  ounces  and 
fractions  of  ounces,  up  to  four  pounds,  so  the  exact 
weight  became  instantly  visible.  Tins  combination  of 
black  enamelled  tin,  bronze  and  brass,  was  a  piece  of 
engineering,  as  impeccably  practical  as  the  lattice-gir- 
der structure  that  Kipling  described  in  'The  Bridge 
Builders',  as  'raw  and  ugly  as  original  sin'.1 

Small  compact  writing  desks  of  the  previous  century, 
like  the  sheveret,  had  accommodation  for  reference 
books  as  well  as  spaces  for  stationery,  pigeon-holes  for 
correspondence  and  bills,  and  innumerable  drawers. 
On  some  examples  of  the  early  Victorian  davenport,  a 
row  of  books  could  stand  above  the  sloping  desk  lid; 
but  large  writing  tables  and  office  desks  required  sup- 
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Victorian  Desk  Furniture 


Below. 

3.  Naked,  efficient  functionalism.  This  letter  balance 
saves  the  user  the  trouble  of  picking  up  separate  weights,  and 
the  brass  scales  clearly  engraved  show  the  weight  immediately 
A  mixture  of  polished  brass,  bronze  and  black  enamelled  tin, 
r.  1890. 


4.  Adjustable  book  ends,  with  extending  central  lest.  Walnut 
with  ornamental  brass  mounts.  The  purchase  date  is  pasted 
on  the  underside:  1857.  For  use  on  writing  tables. 


plemcntary  devices  to  carry  such  reference  works  is 
dictionaries,  directories  and  railway  time-tables,  jji 
open  sliding  shelf  with  hinged  ends  came  into  usea 
permanent  and  more  convenient  device  than  boc- 
ends,  which  could  be  adjusted  just  as  easily  to  cxpai 
the  range  of  books.  Such  shelves  were  usually  madei 
mahogany  or  walnut,  more  rarely  in  rosewood  or  te;i, 
and  cut  brass  ornamental  work  was  applied  to  bed 
ends  (No.  4).  Decorative  brasswork  also  appeared  pj 
stationery  cabinets  and  ladies'  work  boxes  (No.  5),  al 
represented  a  vigorous  branch  of  the  Victorian  venl 
cular  style.  The  applied  brass  ornament  on  the  adjiil 
able  bookshelf  (No.  4),  and  the  walnut  work  box  (1*1 
5),  is  typical  of  a  spontaneous  decorative  style  tit 
owed  notlung  to  the  handicraft  revival  or  to  the  ecl 
temporary  fashion  for  imitating  antique  prototypes.  I 

The  standish,  now  much  reduced  in  size,  only  hi 
ink  bottles  and  other  small  items,  with  perhaps  a  si 
tion  allotted  for  pens  of  modest  proportions,  for  I 
quill  pen  had  been  replaced  by  the  wooden  or  iv3 
holder  with  a  metal  nib.  Heavy  cut-glass  ink-wellsi 
rounded  botdes  stood  on  the  silver  tray  and  sometirrl 
though  only  in  libraries  and  studies,  a  small  bottle  cot 
taining  methylated  spirit,  with  an  iron  plunger  fitn 
to  the  stopper  and  terminating  in  a  claw  grip  that  hji 
a  wad  of  cotton  wool,  which  could  be  withdrawn  al 
lit  from  a  gas  jet  or  an  open  fire  for  the  benefit  of  dm 
and  pipe  smokers  (No.  6). 

Such  agreeable  accessories  as  the  standish,  cut-g|s 
silver-mounted  ink-bottles,  and  decorative  letter  wk 
ances  have  now  become  material  for  the  collector. 

NOTE  I 
1.  Tlie  Day's  Work  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 


Below. 

5.  Walnut  work  box  with  brass  mounts,  c.  1850-1860. 
Externally  there  was  little  difference  in  design  between  the 
enclosed  stationery  cabinet  and  the  ladies'  work  box. 


6.  Left.  Cut-glass  ink-well,  with  polished  nickel  collar  for  the 
hinged  glass  top. 

Centre.  One  of  a  set  of  three  bottles  for  coloured  inks,  with 
heavy  base  and  glass  stopper. 

Right.  Bottle  for  methylated  spirit,  with  iron  plunger  fitted 
to  stopper,  forked  at  the  end  for  a  wad  of  cotton  wool.  This 
was  dipped  into  the  flame  of  a  gas  jet  (or  open  fire),  and 
when  ignited  was  used  as  a  cigar  or  pipe  lighter,  c.  1 870-90. 


JOH\  CHEERES  STATUE 
OF  GEORGE  I 

Susan  Y.  Lcqouix 


i.  Statue  of  George  nbv  John  Cheere,  Royal  Square,  St.  Helier,  Jersey.  (Photograph:  David  Fry,  Jersey). 

An  early  canard,  reprobated  here  by  Susan  Legouix  as  an  'outrageous  myth',  suggested  tit 
John  Cheere' s  statue  of  George  n  in  the  Royal  Square,  St.  Helier,  Jersey,  was  merely  a  - 
titled  statue  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  legend  is  so  persistent  in  Jersey  that  no  mention- 
made  in  any  local  history  of  the  sculptor's  name,  and,  Miss  Legouix  says,  'Almost  every  pi- 
lished  word  referring  to  the  statue  is  derisive'.  Miss  Legouix  now  claims  the  statue,  whicl 
undoubtedly  of  George  n,  as  one  of  Cheere's  most  important  works.  She  also  suggests  the 
additions  to  the  repertory  of  John  Cheere  and  his  brother  Sir  Henry,  supporting  these  nv 
attributions  with  extracts  from  correspondence  in  Channel  Islands  family  papers. 
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The  Gossiping  Guide  to  Jersey,  published  in  1862, 
contains  the  following : 1 

On  a  square  granite  pedestal  is  a  Romanesque  statue, 
christened  by  the  title  oj  George  n.  It  stands  on  tlic  site  of 
the  old  Market  Gross,  or  'High  Stone',  and  it  is  said  to 
hare  been  found  among  the  'debris'  oj  a  stranded  vessel, 
and  to  hare  been  intended  for  a  representation  oj  some  late 
Roman  Emperor.  The'Jersiais',  however,  were  very 
hard  up  in  the  statuary  Hue,  and  so  they  caught  eagerly  at 
this  specimen ,  and  in  July  1751,  had  a  great  festival, 
christened  it  by  the  name  oj  the  reigning  monarch,  and  are 
now  as  proud  oj  their  solitary  effigy  as  the  tailor  was  oj 
his  hunch-bached  child. 

Though  it  would  be  hard  to  guess  from  this  description, 
the  'Romanesque'  king  is  one  of  the  major  works  of 
John  Cheere  (1709-1787).  There  exist  a  number  of 
interesting  connections  between  John  Cheere,  his 
brother  Sir  Henry,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Some  are 
well  known,  but  others  until  now  have  been  un- 
recognised. 

The  catalogue  of  a  recent  John  Cheere  exhibition2 
cites  two  London  newspaper  references  to  'A  noble 
Statue  of  his  present  Majesty  in  Armour,  richly  gilt', 
which  in  1751  was  standing  complete  in  Cheere's  yard 
in  Piccadilly  and  was  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the 
Channel  Islands.  According  to  Dr.  Friedman,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  catalogue,  this  was  'for  the  Island  of 
Guernsey',  and  there  was  'another,  probably  a  duplicate, 
for  St.  Hellier  on  Jersey',3  but  this  appears  to  be  in- 
correct. Of  the  two  newspaper  references  the  earlier, 
of  Monday  8  April,  1751,  is  much  more  explicit,  and 
describes  the,  'Beautiful  statue',  which  'will  shortly  be 
shipped  off  to  the  Island  of  Jersey  in  order  to  be  put  up 
in  the  Market  Place  of  the  Town  of  St.  Heliers  in  that 
Island'.4  The  second  more  hasty  note,  in  the  London 
Morning  Penny  Post  in  May  1751  mentions  the  statue 
which  is  'Ready  to  be  sent  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey, 
where  it  is  to  be  erected'.5  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Island  of  Guernsey  ever  possessed  such  a  statue,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  the  journalist  simply  recorded 
Guernsey  in  error  for  Jersey  and  that  there  was  only 
one  figure. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  King  made  by 
Jolm  Cheere  is  the  one  that  still  stands  in  the  Royal 
Square,  St.  Helier  (No.  1).  As  we  have  seen  it  was 
completed  by  April  175 1,  but  still  in  the  sculptor's  yard 
in  May.  The  records  in  Jersey  show  that  a  statue  of 
George  11  was  unveiled  with  great  ceremony  on  9  July 
of  the  same  year.  The  interim  of  a  little  less  than  two 
months  is  exactly  the  period  of  time  one  might  expect 
necessary  for  packing,  shipping,  the  preparation  of  the 
site,  planning  of  military  honours  to  accompany  the 
unveiling,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  there  arc  visual 
records  of  the  figure  in  London  before  its  departure, 
and  in  St.  Helier  not  long  after  it  had  been  set  up. 
Plate  1  of  Hogarth's  Analysis  of  Beauty,  reproduced  on 
the  cover  of  the  Cheere  exhibition  catalogue,  illustrates 


John  Cheere's  statuary  yard,  and  the  King  can  be  seen, 
back  view  (and  in  reverse  as  a  result  of  the  engraving 
technique),  supported  by  a  rope  round  his  neck  on 
pedestal  number  nineteen  in  the  yard.6  It  appears  again 
just  over  thirty  years  later  in  John  Singleton  Copley's 
huge  painting  of  1783  of  the  Death  of  Major  Peirson 
(No.  2)  which  depicts  the  Battle  of  Jersey  which  took 
place  in  the  Royal  Square  on  6  January,  1781.7 

It  is  necessary  to  set  out  this  evidence  in  some  detail 
to  establish  that  the  King  in  the  Royal  Square,  which  is 
unsigned,  is  identical  to  John  Cheere's  figure.  The  out- 
rageous 'stranded  Roman  Emperor'  myth  has  been, 
and  still  is,  so  strongly  adhered  to  in  Jersey  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  any  local  history  of  the  name  of  the 
sculptor.8  Indeed  almost  every  published  word  refer- 
ring to  the  statue  is  derisive,9  and  no  serious  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  establish  the  importance  of  the 
figure  as  a  work  of  art.  Balleine's  standard  guide  to  the 
Island10  of  1951  says  'of  the  statuary  in  the  town  the 
less  said  the  better',  dismissing  the  'Spindle-shanked 
George  n'  as  'absurd',  and  a  nineteenth-century  hand- 
book,11 earlier  than  the  Gossiping  Guide,  says  'There  is 
a  statue,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Square,  which  passes 
for  one  of  George  n,  though  doubts  are  entertained  on 
the  matter'.  Baedeker's  comment  is  short  and  sweet: 
'A  quaint  statue  of  George  11  in  gilded  lead,  1751'.12 

Although  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  com- 
missioning of  the  statue  are  obscure,  the  unveiling 
ceremony  is  documented  in  detail,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  military  honours  indicate  clearly  that  whatever 
insults  it  has  had  to  bear  subsequently,  the  King  was 
highly  esteemed  at  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the  Island.13 
'A  Squadron  of  Horse,  with  a  Captain,  Cornet  and 
Quarter-Master  and  thirty  Troopers'  assembled  on  the 
beach  at  9.00  a.m.  before  marching  together  with  five 
companies  of  forty-eight  fusiliers  in  to  the  town  where 
they  were  joined  by  representatives  of  the  Government 
and  Clergy,  and  all  proceeded  to  the  Market  Square. 
Then, 

'Col.  Des  Angre's  Company  having  drawn  up  in  the 
Interval  of  the  Lane,  facing  the  Statue,  filled  up  that  part 
of  the  Square.  When  this  was  done,  the  Drums  ceased, 
and  the  A  fen  shouldered.  The  Case  of  the  Statue  being 
taken  off,  the  Deputy  Viscount  proclaimed  aloud,  "  That 
this  Statue  was  erected  in  Honour  of  his  Sacred  Majesty 
King  George  the  Second,  Whom  God  preserve  to  reign 
over  us".  Hereupon  a  signal  ivas  made  from  the  Top  of 
the  Church  to  Elizabeth  Castle,  on  which  seven  Canons 
were  fired,  who  received  the  word  of  Command  from  the 
Adjutant-General;  which  firing  from  the  Castle,  and  the 
said  Companies  of  fusilecrs,  was  repeated  three  times, 
and  performed  in  a  most  regular  manner.' 

All  this  was  followed  by  'an  elegant  Entertainment', 
and  bonfires  at  night. 

Since  1698  the  States  of  Jersey  had  discussed  the 
commissioning  of  a  monument  in  the  Market  Place  at 
the  traditional  site  of  the  market  cross,  and  the  spot 
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2 


2.  John  Singleton  Copley. 
The  Death  of  Major  Peirson, 
1783.  Detail. 

The  Tate  Gallery,  London. 


3.  Statue  of  Christopher  Codrington 
by  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  1734. 
All  Souls  College  Library,  Oxford. 


from  which  all  public  proclamations  were  read.  Fi 
this  date  the  project  evolved  from  a  pillar  surmound 
by  a  sundial  to  a  thirty-eight-feet-high  Tuscan  colu'n 
surrounded  by  four  sundials,  which  a  certain  Jr. 
Edward  le  Preveu  undertook  to  erect  by  Michaelns 
1 72 1,  under  penalty  of  three  hundred  livres  tonrnoi.  *  1 
This  plan  never  materialised,  and  on  15  February,  i  }8  I 
the  contract  was  handed  over  to  a  Mr.  Abrahn 
Gosset.  On  2  June,  1750  Gosset  suggested  at  a  meetg 
of  the  States  that  he  be  allowed  to  erect  a  lead  gihd 
statue  of  the  King  surrounded  by  an  iron  balustrie 
instead  of  a  pyramid  and  column.15  This  propositn 
was  accepted  on  condition  that  the  work  be  d<ie 
within  a  year,  under  penalty  of  ^100  sterling. 

As  we  have  seen,  Gosset  fulfilled  his  obligation.  ||r 
reason  for  favouring  a  statue  of  the  King,16  and  Is 
choice  of  John  Cheere  as  sculptor  may  well  have  bon 
influenced  by  the  association  of  Sir  Henry  Cheere  wp 
a  number  of  Channel  Island  commissions  in  Jersr, 
Guernsey  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  turn! 
to  these  other  works  some  assessment  of  the  stylef 
John  Cheere's  statue  should  be  made. 

Life-size  sculptures  of  British  kings  and  dignitaiis 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  Senator  are  qvt 
numerous  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  prototy* 
being  the  two  very  similar  statues  by  Grinling  Gibbcs 
of  James  11  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  Charles  nit 
Chelsea  Hospital  (of  the  late  1680s).  These  figures  we 
probably  derived  from  the  colossal  Louis  xiv  nowjll 
Versailles.17  Sir  Henry  Cheere  used  the  form  seveJ 
times,18  notably  in  his  Christopher  Codrington  in  ie 
library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  of  1734  (No.  m 
Jolin  Cheere's  George  lacks  a  good  deal  of  the  pee 
and  grace  of  the  earlier  figures,  not  only  as  a  result  f 
several  fundamental  changes  to  the  pose,  but  a8»: 
because  it  is  dwarfed  by  the  scale,  disproportions 
height  and  brutal  hardness  of  the  pedestal.  The  lovr 
part  of  the  bodv  is  thrust  forward,  the  right  hands 
held  up  at  shoulder  height  and  the  head  looks  strait 
forward,  all  features  in  contrast  to  the  repose  of  te 
Henry  Cheere  or  Gibbons  figures  (No.  4).  Anotlr 
difference  which  contributes  to  the  rather  'lightweig; 
quality  of  the  George  is  that  instead  of  a  bulky  cl« 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  arm  is  complete 
revealed,  and  the  cloak  falls  only  from  a  belt  at  tp 
waist  (No.  5).  Very  slight  changes  in  the  distributionf 
weight  of  the  figure  may  have  occurred  in  the  tM> 
centuries  following  its  installation  since  the  mediunii 
lead  does  not  have  the  stability  of  bronze  or  mart . 
When  examined  in  1910  it  was  found  that  'His  Maje 
was  weak  at  the  knees',19  and  in  July  of  that  year: 
was  packed  and  despatched  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Burtos 
foundry  at  Surbiton  for  repairs,  to  be  reinstated  ap 
regilded  the  following  May.  However,  it  was  cc- 
ceived  as  a  much  more  dynamic  figure  than  the  rclail 
works  of  Henry  Cheere,  and  this  is  significant  in  a  .' 
attempt  to  establish  the  personality  of  John  Cheere  sfl 
creative  artist  distinct  from  his  brother.  The  suggesti  1 
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,|  brward  movement  and  the  almost  fluttering  drapery 
lore  rococo  than  classical  in  spirit,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
|  that  this  late  edition  of  the  'Roman'  monarch  type 
I  mid  be  nearer  France,  where  the  style  originated, 
n  England. 

["lie  Royal  Square  in  St.  Helicr  was  so  named  in 
j  lour  of  the  statue,  and  the  complex  of  the  Royal 
)  urt  buildings,  the  Square  paved  right  across,  and  the 
,  ue,  must  have  been  a  much  more  imposing  and 

ficd  sight  before  the  chestnut  trees,  first  planted  at 
'  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  grew  to  such  ovcr- 
i  chning  proportions.  Indeed  several  early  prints 
!  w  that  this  was  so.20  It  is  from  the  statue  that  all 
!  cage  in  Jersey  is  reckoned,  and  from  a  temporary 
j  tform  in  front  of  the  pedestal  that  British  monarchs 
1  -e  always  been,  and  still  are,  proclaimed  by  the 
j  count  of  the  Island. 

j  ust  off  the  Royal  Square  to  the  west  is  the  mediaeval 
•  m  church  of  St.  Helicr,  which  contains  two 
i  :  monuments,  here  attributed  to  Sir  Henry 
j  sere  (as  well  as  a  beautiful  signed  and 

ed  monument  to  Major  Peirson  by 
1  :on).21  Two  of  Sir  Henry  Chcere's 
J  numcnts  in  Westminster  Abbey 
J  to  Channel  Island  men 
j  o  rose  to  fame  in  the 
J  tish  Navy,  Rear  Admira 
I  ThomasLeHardy(d.i732), 

.Tsevnun,--  and  Captain 
|  lip  de  Sausmarez 

1 74  7), 23  of  Guernsey 
p.  6).  Cheere  also 
j  igncd  the  unicorn 

1  grey-hound 
j  porters 

iking  the 

cs  of  Sausmarez 

nor.  The  correspondence  between  Sir 
I  nry  Cheere  and  the  de  Sausmarez  family 
I  icerning  the  Westminster  Abbey  sculpture 
I  been  preserved  and  some  of  it  published.24 

e  first  surviving  letter,  of  19  January,  1750,  is 
dressed  to  John  de  Sausmarez,  brother  of  Philip, 

1  begins : 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  bother  you  but  as  tlie  Agrcemt  jor 
2aptn  Sausmarez's  Monument  was  for  £270  and  a 
Hundred  Pounds  to  be  paid  down  which  you  was  so  good 
0  Promise  should  be  done  directly,  I  expected  it  according 
0  the  Agreement.  Captn  Durcll  was  so  kind  to  say  he 
vould  remind  you  of  it  when  he  went  to  Guernsey  . . .' 

This  Captain  Durcll  is  George  Durcll,  first  cousin  of 
ilip  de  Sausmarez.  He  is  commemorated,  together 
th  two  other  members  of  the  Durcll  family  in  one  of 
:  monuments  in  St.  Helier  Church  (No.  7).  The 
ter  from  Henry  Cheere  suggests  he  knew  Captain 


Durcll,  and  the  inscription  on  the  Durcll  monument 
says  that  it  was  Captain  George  Durcll  who  'by  his 
last  Will  ordered  this  monument  to  be  Erected'.  On 
documentary  grounds  alone,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  strong  case  for  an  attribution  of  the  monument 
to  Sir  Henry  Cheere.  The  style  and  quality  of  crafts- 
manship are  fully  consistent  with  other  products  of  the 
(  lu  cre  workshop.  It  is  very  close  to  a  memorial  to  the 
Newman  family  (after  1747)  at  Fifchcad  Magdalen, 
1  )orset,  and  the  group  of  three  cherubs  at  the  base 
appears  in  at  least  six  other 
works  attributed  to  Cheere 
or  his  workshop.25  It  must 
have  been  carved  and  set  in 
place  some  time  after 
15  May,  1754  when 
Captain  Durcll  died. 
There  is  a  drawing 
by  Henry  Cheere 
which  may  be  a  0^  , 
preliminary  design  for 
this  monument 
in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 


m  5.  Side  view  of  George  n 
by  John  Cheere. 


The  relationship  of  the  Durell  and  de  Sausmarez 
families  also  accounts  for  my  attribution  of  the  second 
St.  Helier  monument,  that  to  Lady  de  Carteret,  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  to  Sir  Henry  Cheere.  As  is  related  on 
his  monument  in  the  Abbey,  Philip  de  Sausmarez  was 


killed  in  action  against  the  French  on  14  Octet* 
1747.  He  made  his  will  at  sea  on  30  June  of  that  ar 
and  it  contains,  amongst  other  bequests,  the  wish  i 

'That  300  L.  may  be  laid  out  to  purchase  a  handsome 
monument,  made  in  London,  to  the  memory  of  my  lath 
aunt,  the  Lady  Carteret,  to  be  erected  in  the  church  ivlie 
she  is  interred,  with  a  due  epitaph,  enumerating  her 
exemplary  virtues  and  life,  to  be  inscribed  on  it  in  Frerm 
and  English,  and  recorded  to  posterity;  and  this  Idesim 
my  brother  John  will  see  duly  performed,  as  well  as  m\ 
other  executors,  with  expedition;  this  piece  ofgratitua 
to  her  memory  having  been  neglected  by  all  her  relation 

Lady  de  Carteret's  maiden  name  was  Madell 
Durell.  She  appears  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
education  of  her  nephews,  and  Philip,  though  bor 
Guernsey,  was  sent  to  Jersey  at  an  early  age  to  stl 
under  her  supervision.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Jo} 
Sausmarez  negotiated  to  erect  this  monument  at|| 
same  time  as  he  was  dealing  with  the  Westmir 
Abbey  commission  (1750),  or  perhaps  earlier  hi 
abided  by  his  late  brother's  call  for  'expedition'.  M 
interesting  that  the  de  Carteret  tomb,  at  ^300,  L 
not  .1  great  deal  less  than  the  Westminster  AbH 
memorial,  though  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  at 
the  wishes  of  the  will  were  expressly  followed,  pe 
design  of  this  monument  is  very  closely  paralleled 
two  other  works  attributed  to  Cheere,  the  monunnt 
to  Arthur,  First  Viscount  Doneraile  (d.  i723),Doneidc 
Church,  Co.  Cork,  and  that  to  Matthew  Humberst<|E, 
Humberstone,  Lincolnshire  (after  1727),  which  is 
known  to  have  cost  ^300. 

From  the  information  above,  three  additions  to  * 
Cheere  repertory  may  be  proposed.  The  Ladyjfc 
Carteret  monument  in  St.  Helier  Church,  by  Sir  Har 
Cheere  after  October  1747;  John  Cheere's  George  m 
the  adjoining  Royal  Square,  between  June  1750  ft 
April  1 75 1 ;  and  Sir  Henry  Cheere's  Durell  monunnt 
in  the  Church,  after  May  1754.  There  is  still  no  cluas 
to  how  the  Channel  Islands  association,  beginrig 
with  the  Le  Hardy  monument  in  Westminster  Ably, 
was  established. 

Periods  of  war,  and  not  least  the  Second  World  Jar 
when  the  Islands  were  German  occupied,  have  pif>- 
ably  accounted  for  many  losses  of  archival  mate  id, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  more  information  aboutie 
Cheere  commissions  may  be 
papers. 


St 


unearthed  among  fari 
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1.  J.  B.  Payne,  The  Gossiping  Guide  to  Jersey,  London  (16 
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Park  Corner,  Sculpture  by  John  Cheere  1 70Q-1787, 
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Monument  to  Philip  de  Sausmarcz 
Sir  Henry  Chcere,  c.  1750. 
■stminster  Abbey,  London 


Monument  to  the  Durell  family,  attributed  to 

'Henry  Cheere,  c.  1754-5-  St.  Helier Parish  Church,  Jersey. 


5.  Burney,  442b,  1751,  Penny  London  Post,  Reads  Weekly 
Journal  etc.,  London  Morning  Penny'Post,  Monday, 

1 3  May  -  Wednesday,  1 5  May. 

6.  This  is  of  particular  interest  because  although  the 
engraving  has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  representation 
of  John  Chcere  \  \  aid,  nearly  all  the  statues  shown  are 
versions  of  famous  antiques  which  might  have  been 
found  in  the  workshop  of  any  other  sculptor  of  the  period. 
The  only  figure  in  the  illustration  which  can  be  positively 
identified  as  an  original  creation  ot  John  Chcere  is  the 
George  n. 

7.  Copley's  painting,  now  in  the  Tate  Cillery,  was  on  the 
London  Market  in  1864.  The  Bailiff  of  Jersey  was 
requested  by  the  States  to  attempt  to  secure  it  for  the 
Island  at  not  more  than  _£  1,000.  However,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  bought  it  for  the  Nation  at  £1,600. 

8.  I  have  checked  through  the  Acts  of  the  States  of  the 
period  surrounding  the  commissioning  and  inauguration 
of  the  statue  and  at  no  time  is  the  artist  named. 

9.  A  local  historian,  Mr.  Raymond  Fallc  frsa  is  the 
exception  to  this  rule.  He  has  published  documentary 
material  relating  to  the  statue  and  shown  concern  for  its 
state  of  preservation.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Falle  for 
the  advice  and  encouragement  he  has  given  mc  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. 

10.  G.  R.  Balleine,  The  Kings  Channel  Islands,  The  Bailiwick  of 
Jersey,  London,  (1951),  p.  98,  and  p.  65. 

11.  E.  Durell,  Picturesque  and  Historical  Guide  to  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  Jersey,  (1852)  p.  119. 

12.  K.  Baedeker,  Great  Britain.  Vol.  1.,  London,  (1966) 
(10th  Ed.),  p.  96. 

13.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  military  orders  issued  belongs  to  the 
Societejersiaise,  9  Pier  Road,  St.  Helier.  A  printed 
version  can  be  found  as  Appendix  n,  p.  91  of  E.  T. 
Nicolle,  The  Town  of  St.  Helier,  Its  Rise  and  Development, 
Jersey,  (193 1).  The  official  accounts  written  after  the 
ceremony  was  published  in  the  British  Press  and  Jersey 
Times.  28  April,  1874. 

14.  Societejersiaise,  Actes  des  Etats  de  Vile  de  Jersey,  Jersey, 
(1905),  1720,  p.  77. 

1 5.  The  statue  originally  stood  on  a  pyramid  of  seven  steps. 
See  P.  Anier,  'The  St.  Helier  Market  Cross  and  the 
Statue  of  George  11',  The  Evening  Post,  Jersey,  Friday, 
17  April,  1953.  This  pyramid  of  steps  had  been  replaced 
by  the  present  tall  granite  pedestal  by  1783  as  can  be  seen 
in  Copley's  picture,  and  probably  the  iron  railings 
disappeared  at  the  time  of  this  alteration. 

16.  George  11  gave  Jersey  £200  in  1751.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
the  Statue  of  the  King  was  erected  in  gratitude  for  this 
gesture.  However  Gosset  had  decided  on  a  figure  of  the 
King  as  early  as  June  1750. 

17.  See  M.Whinney,  Sculpture  in  Britain  1530-18JO,  London, 
(1964),  p.  55. 

18.  These  figures  are  discussed  in  M.  I.  Webb,  'Henry  Cheere, 
Sculptor  and  Businessman  and  John  Cheere.  Part  1', 

The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  c,  (1958),  pp.  232-240. 
John  Cheere  may  have  produced  a  plaster  bust  of 
George  n.  Timothy  Clifford,  Cat.  cit.,  p.  19,  and  note  77 
suggests  a  porcelain  bust  of  the  King  that  may  reflect  a 
lost  Cheere  statue. 

19.  R.  Falle,  Art.  cit. 

20.  See  for  example  the  engraving  by  P.J.  Ouless  facing 
p.  1 18  in  E.  Durell,  op.  cit. 

21.  A  wall  monument  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  Signed  'J.  Bacon  Sculp.  London  1784'. 

22.  An  engraving  of  this  monument  is  reproduced  opposite 
p.  218  of  J.  B.  Payne,  An  Armorial  oj Jersey,  Jersey,  (1865). 

23.  Not  1748  as  stated  by  M.  I.  Webb,  Art.  cit. 

24.  M.  I.  Webb,  Art.  cit. 

25.  These  are: 

Sir  Leonard  Reresby  (d.  1748),  Thrybergh,  Yorkshire. 

Sir  William  Jolliffe  (d.  1749),  Pleshey,  Essex. 

Henrietta  Vernon  (d.  1752),  Hodnct,  Shropshire. 

William  Dobell  (d.  1752),  Streat,  Sussex. 

David  Polhill  (d.  1754),  Otford,  Kent. 

Edward  Radcliffe  (d.  1764),  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire. 
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JOHN  FRANCIS  SALMON 

Watercolour  Artist 
John  B.  Penfold 


In  the  census  of  1871,  John  Francis  Salmon,  then  aged  63,  was  described  as  'artist  -  water'. 
John  Penfold  sorts  out  the  confusion  between  J.  F.  Salmon  and  other  artists  of  the  same 
surname,  and  assesses  the  'simple,  direct  and  unostentatious'  work  of  this  neglected  marine 
watercolourist,  on  whom  Turner  was  a  main  influence. 


John  Francis  Salmon  was  a  true  professional 
artist.  As  his  granddaughter  put  it:  'He  kept  his 
wife  and  family  by  his  painting  -  and  they  lived 
quite  well'.  Salmon  is  one  among  the  many  Victorian 
artists  who  languish  in  an  undeserved  obscurity  and  it 
is  a  satisfying  labour  to  bring  back  to  such  a  man  some 
ot  the  honour  he  deserves. 

His  father  and  modier,  Francis  Salmon  and  Elizabeth 
Mary  Hamson  were  married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  London  on  20  April,  1806.  Elizabeth  was  a 
Londoner,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Maria 
Hamson  of  St.  Clement  Danes  at  which  Church  she 
was  baptised  on  1 1  January,  1786. 

The  Salmons  were  an  interesting  and  complex  fam- 
ily. They  were  Huguenots  and  the  name  was  originally 
Salmon,  Salomon  or  Salmond  Jolibois.  The  Jolibois 
was  dropped  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
Some  of  them  certainly  settled  in  Cumberland  where 
the  family  home  was  a  mansion,  Waterfoot  House, 
overlooking  the  northern  end  of  Ullswater.  Others 
lived  in  Whitehaven  where  a  Francis  Salomon  was  a 
silversmith.  Here  in  1775  was  born  Francis  the  silver- 
smith's son,  Robert  Salomon,  who  later  changed  his 
name  to  Salmon.  He  was  to  become  the  well-known 
American  marine  artist  and  reputed  uncle  of  our  John 
Francis.  If  this  is  so,  John  Francis'  father,  Francis, 
would  have  been  Robert's  brother  and  like  him  born  in 
Whitehaven,  the  son  of  Francis  the  silversmith,  but  I 
have  not  found  a  baptismal  record  to  bear  this  out, 
although  the  names  suggest  that  it  is  quite  likely. 

After  their  marriage  Francis  and  Elizabeth  Mary 
Salmon  apparently  lived  in  Westminster  where  their 
elder  son,  John  Francis  Salmon  was  born,  very  prob- 
ably in  the  second  half  of  1808.  By  1812  it  would 
appear  the  Salmon  family  were  living  in  Finsburv, 
where  their  only  other  child  Francis  Louis  was  born  in 
St.  Luke's  parish.  Sometime  between  18 12  and  the 
commencement  of  the  Register  of  Deaths  in  1837  the 
father  Francis  died.  Apart  from  the  loss  of  his  father  at 
an  early  age  nothing  is  known  of  the  childhood  and 
youth  ofjohn  Francis  Salmon. 


Robert  Salmon  left  Britain  in  June  1828  to  settle  in 
Boston  usa.  With  him  went  his  nephew  John  Salmon 
and  this  may  or  may  not  refer  to  our  artist.  John 
Francis  Salmon's  great  grandson  thinks  it  might  do,  as 
there  are  none  of  his  pictures  extant  relating  to  the 
period,  1828  to  1842,  when  Robert  Salmon  and  his 
nephew  were  known  to  be  in  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  John  Francis'  granddaughter  told  me  she  had 
never  heard  of  Robert  Salmon,  nor  had  she  heard  that 
her  grandfather  lived  for  a  while  in  America.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  recent  discovery  in  the  family 
possessions  of  an  engraving  of  a  beach  scene  undoubt- 
edly by  John  Francis  Salmon  and  signed  and  dated  J. 
Salmon  1831.  What  is  known  for  certain  is  that  there 
was  an  artist,  John  Salmon,  nephew  of  Robert  Salmon 
in  Boston  during  Robert's  stay  there  and  that  a  John 
Salmon  exhibited  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
Philadelphia  in  1852.  If  this  was  our  John  Salmon,  he 
must  have  left  pictures  in  the  usa  for  exhibition  for, 
at  the  time  of  the  185 1  census,  he  was  back  in  London. 

It  is  important  at  this  point  to  distinguish  the  several 
J.  Salmons  that  appear  to  have  been  exhibiting  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Graves  in  his  Dictionary  of  Artists  gives  the  following: 


Salmon  J. 


London       Exhib.  1868 


Salmon  (J)  and  Son  Glasgow     Exhibit.  1880 

Salmon  Liverpool    Exhib.  1878-1892 

John  Cuthbert  rca 


Sea  Pieces 

Architecture 
Landscape 


Salmon  J.  E.  London      Exhib.  1865-1876  Landscape 


Salmon  J.  F.  London      Exhib.  1838— 1873  Landscape 


One  exhibit  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery 

One  exhibit  at  the 

Eleven  exhibits  at 
One  exhibit  at  the 
Two  exhibits  at  ot 
exhibitions 

Six  exhibits  at  the 
British  Institution 
Nine  exhibits  at 
Suffolk  Street 

Two  exhibits  at  th 
One  exhibit  at  the 
British  Institution 
Seven  exhibits  at 
Suffolk  Street 
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faring  to  Graves'  Royal  Academy,  his  British  Insti- 
on  and  the  original  catalogues  of  the  Society  of 
tish  Artists  (Suffolk  Street)  the  above  entries  can  be 
rified.  J.  Salmon  and  Son  were  James  Salmon  and 
i,  architects  of  Glasgow  and  they  need  not  trouble  us. 
}f  the  remaining  entries,  John  Cuthbert  Salmon 
istnot  be  confused  with  John  Francis  Salmon.  They 
re  apparently  not  related,  certaiidy  not  closely, 
ne  details  of  John  Cuthbert  Salmon  arc  required  to 
t  out  his  entry  in  Graves'  Dictionary  and  that  of  J.  E. 
mon. 

ohn  Cuthbert  Salmon  was  born  on  28  February, 
t4  at  the  High  Street,  Colchester,  the  son  of  John 
'lion,  dyer  and  Isabella  (formerly  Gibson)  his  wife. 
:he  Census  Returns  of  1861,  John  Salmon,  dyer  was 
ng  with  his  wife  Isabella  and  family  including  John 
•d  seventeen  at  183  Waterloo  Road,  London.  By  the 
owing  census  in  1871  the  family  was  living  at  47 
iterloo  Road  but  by  then  John  Cuthbert  aged 
arty-seven  had  left  home.  He  subsequently  lived  in 
erpool  when  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
'8  and  1881  and  later  in  North  Wales  when  from 
12  to  1892  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
where.  He  died  at  Deganwy,  Llandudno  on 
)ctobcr,  19 1 7. 

n  Who  Was  Who  it  is  stated  that  John  Cuthbert 
mon  first  exhibited  at  the  British  Institute,  Pall 
Jl,  in  1865  and  subsequently  at  Suffolk  Street,  rsa, 
and  so  on.  Graves  in  his  British  Institution  gives  J.  E. 
mon's  address  as  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road.  In  fact 
J.  E.  Salmon  lived  there  -  it  was  the  home  of  John 
thbert  Salmon,  as  shown  by  the  Census  Returns  and 
the  entries  under  J.  E.  Salmon  are  incorrect  and  refer 
John  Cuthbert  Salmon.  His  correct  exhibits  at 
folk  Street  and  the  British  Institution  are  as  follows 
d  J.  E.  Salmon  can  be  deleted  from  Graves'  Diction- 
): 

5.  J.  C.  Salmon,  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  at  Suff  olk 

Street  Quiet  Spot.  Oil.  3  guineas. 

6.  J.  C.  Salmon,  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  at  British 

Institution  Evening.  4  guineas. 

Quiet  Spot.  Morning.  5  guineas. 
Evening  Hour.  4  guineas. 
6.  J.  C.  Salmon,  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  at  Suff  olk 

Street  Autumn  Evening.  5  guineas. 

7-  J.  C.  Salmon,  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  at  British 
Institution  Evening.  4  guineas. 

Morning  on  the  Thames.  4  guineas. 
Evening  in  Surrey.  5  guineas. 
8.  J.  C.  Salmon,  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  at  Suffolk 

Street  Wood  Scene.  6  guineas. 

1.  J.  C.  Salmon,  47  Waterloo  Bridge  Road  at  Suffolk 
Street  Morning  near  Great  Marlow  on 

Thames.  20  guineas. 
The  Conway  at  Trefiew.  7  guineas. 

is  leaves  J.  Salmon  and  J.  F.  Salmon  as  the  two  re- 
ining entries  in  Graves'  Dictionary  and  combining 
m  as  from  one  man  his  exhibiting  years  would  have 
n  from  1838  to  1873.  The  exhibited  works  were: 


OTHER 

YEAR 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

EXHIBITION 

TITLE 

INFORMATION 

I838 

J.  Salmon 

22  Somerset  Place, 

Hoxton 

Suffolk  Street 

I  'iew  near  Medway 

Probably  oil 

1839 

J.  Salmon 

1  lornscy  Road 

Suffolk  Street 

1  'iew  oj  Hull 

Probably  oil 

1843 

J.  Salmon 

6  Prospec  t  Place 

British  Institution 

Near  Ryde 

17  X  23  inches 

1849 

J.  Salmon 

78  High  Street, 

On  the  Coast  of 

Camden  Town 

IiA 

Norfolk 

1853 

J.  Salmon 

78  High  Street, 

c  lamden  Town 

RA 

View  near  Tamworth 

1868 

J.  Salmon 

London 

Dudley  Gallery 

Seapicce 

1869 

J.  Salmon 

4  Dorcas  Terrace, 

Hei  i  ing  Boat  off 

Hammersmith 

Suffolk  Street 

Ilfracombc 

I872 

J.  Salmon 

27  Brook  Green 

(1)  On  the  North 

Road, 

Devon  Coast  near 

£12.12. 

Hammersmith 

Suffolk  Street 

Torbay 

Watercolour 

(2)  On  the  Arun  - 

Arundel  Castle  and 

Littlchampton  in 

£18.18 

the  Distance 

Watercolour 

1873 

J.  Salmon 

27  Brook  Green 

The  Trent  Valley 

Road, 

Suffolk  Street 

Railway  Bridge 

£12.12. 

Hammersmith 

Annual  Exhibition 

Nottingham 

Watercolour 

1873 

J.  F.  Salmon 

27  Brook  Green 

Road, 

Suffolk  Street 

At  Shoreham 

£18.18 

Hammersmith 

Winter  Exhibition 

Sussex 

Watercolour 

Whether  these  exhibits  were  by  one  or  more  men  it 
is  impossible  to  be  certain.  If  the  young  John  Francis 
Salmon  went  to  America  with  his  reputed  uncle, 
Robert,  from  1828  to  1842  he  could  not  have  been 
living  at  Hoxton  in  1838  and  Hornsey  Road  in  1839. 
The  ratebooks  for  Hoxton  show  the  ratepayer  for  22 
Somerset  Place  for  1833,  1834  and  1836  as  John  Salmon 
but  in  1838  the  entry  reads  'John  Salmon  -  Run'  pre- 
sumably meaning  he  had  absconded  without  paying 
his  rates.  J.  Salmon  occurs  only  as  the  ratepayer  for  the 
year  1838  while  living  at  Hornsey  Road  West.  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  exhibits  from  1843  to  1873 
referred  to  John  Francis  Salmon. 

No  John  Salmon  can  be  found  residing  in  Paddington 
or  Camden  Town  in  the  1841  census  and  it  would 
appear  that  he  arrived  at  6  Prospect  Place  probably  in 
Paddington  between  the  time  of  the  census  and  1843 
when  he  exhibited  from  that  address  at  the  British 
Institution. 

When  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1849  and  1853 
liis  address  was  given  as  78  High  Street,  Camden  Town. 
This  is  probably  an  error  for  number  73  as  he  was 
living  at  73  High  Street  in  1851  when  the  census  was 
taken.  At  this  time  he  lived  with  his  widowed  mother, 
Elizabeth  M.  Salmon,  now  aged  sixty-five,  who  gave 
her  occupation  as  an  'artist  and  lithographic  engraver', 
[ohn  Francis  Salmon  stated  he  was  unmarried,  aged 
forty-two  and  also  an  'artist  and  lithographic  engraver'. 
Nearby  at  1  Canterbury  Place,  Camden  Town  lived 
John's  brother  Francis  Louis  Salmon  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children.  He,  too,  was  described  as  a  'litho- 
grapher'. (At  the  1 841  census  Francis  lived  at  Pleat 
Row  in  the  Holloway  Road  and  was  described  as  'en- 
graver'.) It  seems  very  probable  that  their  dead  father, 
Francis  was  also  a  'lithographer'. 

In  1854  three  important  events  occurred  to  John 
Francis  Salmon.  His  mother  died  of  heart  disease; 
he  married  at  the  age  of  forty-six  and  his  first  child 
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Maria  Elizabeth  Matthews  Salmon  was  born.  All  this 
happened  while  he  was  living  at  12  Camden  Terrace. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  at  St.  Pancras  Church, 
was  Maria  Matthews,  daughter  of  a  saddler,  Thomas 
Matthews.  Two  further  children  were  born  at  12 
Camden  Terrace,  Emma  Ada  in  1855  and  John  Francis 
junior  in  1857.  By  1859  the  Salmons  had  moved  to 
Crown  Place,  Erith,  where  their  last  child,  Louis 
Francis,  was  born.  Both  John  Salmon's  sons  died  young 
of  phthisis  and  no  male  heirs  survived.  Both  his  daugh- 
ters married  and  had  children. 

In  1869  John  Salmon  exhibited  at  Suffolk  Street 
from  4  Dorcas  Terrace  in  Hammersmith.  He  was  still 
there  with  his  wife  and  family  when  the  1871  census 
was  taken.  In  it  he  is  described  as  'artist  -  water'.  By 
1873  he  had  moved  to  27  Brook  Green  Road,  also  in 
Hammersmith. 

John  Salmon's  final  home  was  at  Gravcsend.  He 
first  appeared  in  the  Gravesend  Directory  in  1875-6, 
living  at  14  Harmer  Street,  having  probably  moved 
there  from  Hammersmith  about  1874.  m  ^77  he  was 
living  at  22  Park  Place,  from  1878  to  1880  at  6  Clifton 
Marine  Parade  and  from  1881  to  1886  at  15  Primrose 
Terrace  (part  of  Shrubbery  Road).  It  was  while  the 
Salmons  were  living  at  Primrose  Terrace  that  John's 
beloved  wife  Maria  died  of  apoplexy  aged  fifty-two  in 
1 88 1,  probably  from  what  we  would  call  a  stroke.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  him.  The  final  blow 
was  the  death  of  his  son  John  Francis  junior,  also  an 
artist,  aged  twenty-eight,  seven  months  before  his  own 
demise.  His  final  abode  was  166  Windmill  Street, 
Gravcsend  where  he  died  on  22  November,  1886. 

To  clarify  the  situation,  his  domiciles  were: 


I. 

1808 

Westminster  (Birth) 

2. 

1812 

St.  Lukes,  probably  Fiiisbury 

(Birth  of  Brother) 

3- 

1812- 

-1828 

Unknown 

4.  (a) 

1828- 

-1842 

In  Boston  usa  with 

Uncle  Robert  Salmon 

(b) 

1833- 

-1838 

or 

22  Somerset  Place,  Hoxton 

(Ratebooks  and  Exhibiting) 

(c) 

1839 

Hornsey  Road  West,  Islington 

(Ratebooks  and  Exhibiting) 

5- 

1843 

Prospect  Place  ?  Paddington 

(Exhibiting) 

6. 

1849- 

1853 

73  High  Street,  Camden  Town 

(Exhibiting  and  185 1  Census) 

7- 

1854- 

-1857 

12  Camden  Terrace 

(Marriage,  Birth  of  three  children) 

8. 

1859 

Crown  Place,  Erith  (Birth  of  son) 

9- 

1869- 

-1872 

4  Dorcas  Terrace,  Hammersmith 

(Census  and  Exhibiting) 

10. 

1872- 

-1874 

27  Brook  Green  Road,  Hammersmith 

(Exhibiting) 

11. 

1875- 

-1876 

14  Harmer  Street,  Gravesend 

(Directories) 

12. 

1877- 

-1878 

22  Park  Place,  Gravesend  (Directories) 

13- 

1878- 

-1880 

6  Clifton  Marine  Parade,  Gravesend 

(Directories) 

14. 

1881- 

-1886 

1 5  Primrose  Terrace,  Gravesend 

(Directories) 

IS- 

1886 

166  Windmill  Street,  Gravesend  (Death) 

i.John  Francis  Sa| 
(1808-1886). 
?  self  portrait. 
Watercolour  with  1 
little  bodycolojir. 
Diameter:  3i  inches. 


A  miniature  (No.  1)  in  watercolour  with  some  body 
colour,  of  John  Salmon  is  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
grandson,  Mr.  D.  Bennett.  It  shows  a  young  man 
probably  in  his  thirties  with  a  pleasant,  open  yet 
thoughtful  face.  The  hair  is  light  brown  and  rather 
curly,  the  forehead  fairly  tall,  the  eyes  large,  blue  and 
rounded,  the  nose  long  and  the  mouth  small.  It  is 
probably  a  self-portrait.  With  it,  is  a  miniature  of  an 
elderly,  ill  looking  man  by  the  same  artist.  This  could 
not  have  been  his  father  as  he  was  probably  dead  at  the 
time  but  if  Robert  Salmon  was  his  uncle,  it  might  have 
been  him  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  1840s. 

The  nature  of  John  Salmon  can  only  be  adjudged  by 
the  recollections  of  the  family  and  of  two  letters  of  his 
which  they  possess.  He  was  obviously  held  in  high 
regard  by  his  family  and  was  the  pillar  on  which  they 
relied.  Professional  to  his  finger  tips,  he  took  his  work 
seriously  and  made  many  trips  to  the  coast  of  England 
from  Devon  to  Northumberland  but  worked  particu- 
larly in  the  south-cast  and  the  Thames  estuary.  It  was  at 
one  point  believed  that  he  was  friendly  with  Albert 
Strange  the  Liverpool  artist  and  with  Henry  Dawson 
the  marine  artist  who  was  possibly  the  father  of  Nelson 
Dawson.  Certainly  some  of  Albert  Strange's  water- 
colours  and  Nelson  Dawson's  works  are  owned  by 
Jolui  Salmon's  family. 

The  two  extant  letters  of  John  Salmon  show  an 
affectionate  nature  and  a  lively  sense  of  fun.  They  are 
both  sent  to  his  niece  Lizzie  who  for  a  while  lived  in 
France.  The  first  letter  is  only  a  Christmas  greeting  but 
it  is  signed  by  the  whole  family.  In  it  John  Salmon  has 
drawn  beside  all  the  signatures  a  salmon  on  a  plate  and 
written  on  it  'Our  Seal'.  A  footnote  by  him  remarks 
'They  all  say  one  or  the  other  may  be  good  English'. 
The  second  Letter  is  amusing,  informative,  light  heart- 
ed and  illustrated  with  two  pleasant  sketches  (No.  2). 
It  is  worth  quoting  in  full.  At  the  time  John  Salmon 
was  seventy-one  years  old. 
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6  Clifton  Marine  Parade, 
Gravesend. 
24th  March,  lSjg. 
]\  Dear  Niece, 

had  your  photo  and  think  (it)  is  uncommonly  French  and 
:ed- like  it  much  -  should  have  known  it  all  over  the 
'd. 

sent  Mr.  Lea  a  letter  containing  a  seal'd  answer  to  his 
tries.  I  never  heard  ij  he  had  it,  please  send  word, 
our  Maman  has  been  ill.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to 
1  as  I  have  been  in  the  same  state.  One  of  my  old  attacks 
e  throat. 

send  you  news  papers  -  do  you  get  than, 
'ow  is  the  sea  in  your  country,  here  we  cannot  go  out  it  is 
(ih  and  blows  Maria  and  I  along  the  parade.  I  post  you  a 
spaper  with  this  -  write  me  ij  you  get  it. 

V  all  send  our  love  to  you,  Mr.  Lea  and  the  children 
u  h  not  forget  the  promise  oj  the  united  photos. 

have  no  news.  I  know  you  get  that  from  the  (illegible) 
I    But  this  is  to  tell  you  Maria  has  bought  a  parrot  that 
s  ■ins  and  whistles  all  day.  This  is  his  photo 
(Drawing  of  parrot) 

V  are  all  well  and  even  Pony  (his  daughter  Emma 
/  )  who  your  Mamma  seems  anxious  about  I  think  in 

0  f  health  is  in  love  and  eats  and  drinks  to  her  heart's 
t  'lit  according  to  Medical  advice. 

must  now  leave  off  or  I  shall  loase  the  post. 
\  Ve  expect  Nell  (his  wife's  sister)  on  Friday  if  Vandy 

1  mount  guard  -  it  will  not  do  for  my  sister  (in-law)  to  be 
ll  >«f  in  the  cold  all  awry. 

laria  and  land  all  send  love  and  best  wishes  and  wait 
j|  •  answer. 

Yours  affely 
J  no  Salmon 

do  not  know  if  this  is  properly  spelt  but  ij  not  I  don't  care 
a  m  being  foreigners  you  would  not  know. 
(!j  tch  of  back  view  My  new  Great  Coat 

0  S.  in  his  new 

•) 


here  are  certain  advantages  and  certain  difficulties 
isessing  his  artistic  work.  He  was  almost  completely 
itercolour  artist,  although  his  family  do  possess  two 
11  oil  paintings  by  him.  He  was,  thank  goodness,  an 
derate  signer,  'dater'  and  inscriber  of  his  water- 
)urs.  John  Francis  Salmon's  signature,  lettering  and 
nerals  on  his  drawings  are  quite  characteristic,  being 
and  angular  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  right, 
s  quite  different  from  John  Cuthbert  Salmon's 
arish  signature  with  joined  J  and  C  which  would 
ly  be  mistaken  for  J.E.  (hence  possibly  the  mistake 
Graves'  Dictionary)  and  it  is  also  very  different  from 
normal  signature  on  letters.  The  difficulty  arises  that 
early  works  of  his  have  come  to  light.  Was  he  in 
lerica  from  1828  to  1842,  that  is  from  the  age  of 
■nty  to  thirty-four?  Or  was  he  mainly  practising  the 
of  engraving  up  to  1857  when  in  official  forms  he 
i  usually  described  as  artist  and  engraver  or  litho- 


'O 


fait  fr^^P* l>Usfd    -tv    y(  ll-c  t 

^t<t<X  .-  Cu./J~    ^«r  <U<-  , 

.  .fo.1i<n«l<.  Us?-**-****  dr-a*,  ■  ■  irZe  ■  4 


2a.  Letter  of  John  F.  Salmon. 


1 


^y'»/4f'  gL, /-/ e*.- 4»  £jcl> 


/fa  OAL  <xf£  yCo~e<X  .  GtnJ 
GsLUv.  fWf  rt<j6-e  -*e*^ 


2b.  Letter  of  John  F.  Salmon,  continued. 

grapher?  There  is  not  enough  evidence  to  be  certain  on 
these  conjectures  but  in  this  connection  there  are 
several  engravings  in  the  Witt  Collection  dating  from 
the  period  1830  to  1847  either  drawn  or  engraved  by  a 
J.  Salmon.  His  earliest  known  drawing,  owned  by  his 
great-grandson,  is  a  sketch  (No.  3)  in  pencil  with  white 
and  washes  inscribed  at  bottom  left  corner  'Dover  Bay 
1846'.  It  is  simple,  direct  and  unostentatious,  but  it 
shows  that  at  this  time  he  was  a  highly  competent 
artist  with  a  style  of  his  own. 

The  next  known  drawing  in  chronological  order  is  a 
Night  Beach  Scene  (No.  4)  depicting  a  ship  some  little 
distance  from  the  shore  being  unloaded  by  men  in 
small  boats.  In  the  background  is  a  cliff  with  a  village 
and  church  on  it.  It  is  signed  and  dated  J.  Salmon  1836. 
It  is  a  watcrcolour  heightened  with  a  little  body  colour 
and  here  and  there  varnish.  An  important  point  is  its 
size;  it  is  relatively  long  and  narrow  being  10  x  22 
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5.  John  Francis  Salmon.  Leaf  of  Sketch  Book.  Pencil  and  was 

inches  and  during  the  1850s,  1860s  and  1870s  it  is 
obvious  that  Salmon  painted  many  beach  scenes  in 
watercolours  of  similar  dimensions,  touching  them  here 
and  there  with  body  colour  and  varnish.  Figures  of 
humans  and  animals  in  these  pictures  are  frequent  and 
quite  characteristic.  The  people  are  beautifully  drawn 
and  litelike  with  rather  linear  features  on  the  faces  and 
frequently  wearing  garments  of  a  characteristic  red  or 
bright  green  in  bodycolour.  These  drawings  were 
obviously  done  in  the  studio  from  sketches  on  his  sea- 
side trips.  They  must  have  sold  well,  and  he  was  rather 
apt  in  what  might  be  called  the  'typical  Salmon'  to  be 
painting  a  variation  on  a  theme.  However  they  obvious- 
ly have  quality  and  besides  his  fine  figure  drawing  he 
had  mastered  the  art  of  painting  the  sea  in  all  its  moods. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  Salmon  painted 
only  these  characteristic  beach  scenes.  In  the  possession 
of  his  great-grandson  is  a  leaf  (No.  5)  from  one  of  John 
Salmon's  sketchbooks.  It  is  a  pity  there  are  not  more. 
The  figures  are  incredibly  beautiful  and  so  simply 
done.  The  gentleman  reading  his  book  is  really  taking 
his  ease.  The  work  probably  dates  to  the  1840s  and  is 
therefore,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Dover 
drawing,  the  earliest  Salmon  drawing  I  know. 


6  J  x  9  j  inches. 

Apart  from  the  'typical  Salmons'  he  painted  ordin- 
ary landscapes  and  seascapes.  One  such  is  the  seascape 
(No.  6)  of  Whitstable.  The  powerful  sky  in  rich  blues 
and  greys  dominates  the  pure  watercolour.  It  is  a  tour 
dc  force.  It  is  signed  and  dated  J.  Salmon  84  at  the  bottom 
left  and  inscribed  Mouth  of  the  Thames  Whitstfyble 
bottom  right.  Another  is  Shipping  on  the  Thames  a 
watercolour,  7|  X  14^  inches,  signed  and  dated  J. 
Salmon  1871  and  inscribed  in  Salmon's  hand  on  the 
mount  On  the  Thames. 

Of  the  same  size  (10  X  22  inches)  as  his  usual  pictures 
is  a  pure  watercolour  inscribed  Sr.  lues,  Comifall  (No. 
7).  It  differs  from  his  'run  of  the  mill'  by  not  being  a 
beach  scene  and  generally  having  a  wider  scope  to  the 
picture.  The  figures  are  important  but  not  obtrusive. 

John  Salmon's  granddaughter  told  me  that  her 
grandfather  had  a  great  admiration  and  devotion  to 
Turner  and  a  few  of  his  pictures  show  this.  I  recently 
acquired  a  small  watercolour  of  the  Northumbrian 
coast  shown  at  sunset,  possibly  of  Bamburgh.  It  is 
signed  and  dated  J.  Salmon  1838  (7  x  6|  inches).  It 
shows  Turner's  influence  and  is  a  competent  and 
pleasing  picture. 
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7.  John  Francis  Salmon.  St.  Ives,  Cornwall.  Watercolour,  10  x  22  inches.  Signed  and  inscribed Jno  Salmon,  St.  Ives,  Cornwall'. 
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8.  John  Francis  Salmon.  Dogatta  and  Church  ofS.  Maria  Delia  Salute,  Venice.  Watercolour  with  gouache,  21 J  x  29J  inches. 
Signed,  dated  and  inscribed  John  Salman  1886.  Dogana  and  Church  of  Delia  Salute,  Venice. 


Towards  the  end  of  his  Life,  John  Salmon  painted 
several  watercolours  of  Venice,  a  place  that  I  was 
assured  by  his  granddaughter  he  never  visited.  The 
Turner-like  quality  in  these  pictures  is  obvious  and  two 
are  dated  (1886)  and  are  very  large  (No.  8).  Unless  one 
is  very  familiar  with  the  Salmon  hand,  the  correct 
artist  would  not  readily  come  to  mind.  They  are 
remarkable  works  for  a  man  of  seventy-eight. 

Two  of  John  Salmon's  children  drew,  John  Francis 
junior  and  Maria  Elizabeth.  I  have  only  seen  one 
drawing  by  John  Francis  junior  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family.  It  is  not  so  competent  as  his 
father's  work.  Maria  was  quite  a  good  artist,  better 
than  her  brother  and  not  so  good  as  her  father  and  her 
works,  signed  M.  E.  Salmon,  occasionally  come  on  to 
the  market. 

John  Francis  Salmon  has  been  distinctly  underesti- 
mated. He  is  not  even  mentioned  by  Martin  Hardie 
while  far  lesser  artists  get  fulsome  praise.  Without 
swinging  the  pendulum  too  far  it  is  time  he  got  his  true 
and  due  deserts. 


/  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  following 

for  tfieir generous  help  so  freely  given : 

Mr.  D.  Bennett,  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Francis, 

Mr.  R.  S.  F.  Cathmoir,  Photographer,  Colchester, 

Mr.  Stuart  Keen,  Northfleet,  Kent, 

the  late  Mr.  S.  Rigg,  Carlisle, 

Professor  John  Wilmerding,  Hanover  nh,  usa, 

Messrs.  Christie's,  Messrs.  Sotheby's, 

Mr.  S.  Tongue,  Archivist,  Borough  of  Hackney, 

Mr.  F.  A.  Willats,  Islington  Library, 

Mr.  W.  T.  W.  Woods,  Gravesend  Library, 

Mr.  Maurice  Bradshaw  and  Staff",  Federation  of 

British  Artists, 

Mr.  John  Sunderland  and  Staff,  Witt  Library, 

Mr.  Kenneth  Sharpe,  Paul  Mellon  Centre, 

Miss  Constance  Anne  Parker,  Royal  Academy  of  Art, 

the  Vestry  Clerk,  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 

the  Staff"  of  the  Guildhall  Library, 

the  Greater  London  Records  Office, 

Public  Records  Office, 

Somerset  House  and  the  Westminster  Library. 
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THE  ART  OF  JEWELLERY  1540-16)1 


Donald  F.  Rowe 


From  17  April  until  16  May,  1975,  the  Martin  D'Arcy  Gallery  of  Art  of  Loyola  University 
of  Chicago  will  present  'The  Art  of  Jewellery  -  1 540-1650',  an  exhibition  of  fifty-three 
jewels  and  jewelled  objects.  The  quality  of  the  works  shown,  as  well  as  their  number  and 
variety,  would  seem  to  claim  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  collections  throughout  the 
United  States;  however  all  of  these  objects  are  from  Chicago  collections. 


1^  he  starting  point  for  the  Chicago  exhibition 
was  the  Gallery's  acquisition  of  a  jewel  chest  by 
Wcnzcl  Jainnitzer  of  Nuremberg  (No.  1)  a  work 
of  the  third-cjuarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  An  extrav- 
aganza in  ebony,  lapis  lazuli,  feldspar,  bloodstone, 
silver  gilt,  and  cold  enamel,  it  prompted  the  idea  of  an 
exhibition  which  would  show  what  sort  of  jewels  or 
precious  objects  might  have  been  encased  in  such  a  box. 


Twelve  of  the  Olympians  decorate  the  four  sides.  It' 
the  column  on  which  Mars  sits  (No.  2)  that  is  strm 
with  the  hallmark  of  Wenzel  Jamnitzer.  The  identii 
cation  of  the  Olympians  is  very  complex,  for  classic 


1.  A  jewel  chest  by  Wenzel  Jamnitzer  of  Nuremberg, 
third-quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  ebony,  silver  gi 
lapis  lazuli,  feldspar  and  bloodstone. 
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2.  The  figure  of  Mars,  silver  gilt  on  lapis  lazuli, 

by  Wenzel  Jamnitzcr,  from  the  back  of  the  jewel  chest. 


mythology  as  rediscovered  and  re-used  in  Renaissance 
times  has  its  own  peculiar  transitions. 

The  enormous  richness  of  this  cabinet  parallels 
Wenzel  Jamnitzer's  other  work,  and  follows  designs  of 
Carnelis  Bos'  Netherlandish  grotesque  style  of  about 
1550.  The  box  has  traditionally  been  linked  to  the 
collection  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Its  compli- 
cated history  make  this  quite  plausible. 

An  early  pendant,  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  shows  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  a 
cornelian  charger  (No.  3),  probably  French  work. 
Similar  pendants  exist  in  gold  and  enamel,  cameo,  and 
also  in  engravings.  The  pendant  parallels  the  designs  of 
hat  enseignes  and  had  the  openwork  edging  and  twisted 
wire  decoration  that  one  associates  with  this  period.  An 
enseigne,  or  badge,  features  the  figure  of  Prudence  look- 


ing into  a  mirror  (No.  4).  It  is  composed  of  .1  cameo 
face  and  arm  in  c  halc  edony  set  in  gold  which  is  enrich- 
ed w  ith  red,  green,  and  blue  translucent  and  opaque 
white  enamel.  The  figure  is  set  against  a  background 
pattern  of  black  champlcve  enamel.  These  commessi 
were  court  jewels  of  the  period  of  Henry  11  of  France 
(1 549-1559).  This  particular  badge  has  a  more  restless 
and  elaborate  movement  in  the  folds  and  hair  than  any 
of  those  previously  published  {Metropolitan  Bulletin, 
March,  T966,  pp.  213,  2-4).  The  badge  is  consistent 
with  a  notation  in  the  inventory  of  Henry's  collection 
made  after  his  death.  In  the  inventory,  numbers  348 
and  355  describe  'an  enscigne  of  gold,  with  a  small 
figure  of  agate  who  admires  herself  in  a  diamond' 
(Hackenbroch,  Bulletin,  p.  222). 

While  this  last  jewel  is  very  reasonably  thought  to  be 
French,  there  is  a  general  problem  in  assigning  origins 
to  jewels  and  jewelled  objects  of  the  periods  covered  by 
the  exhibition.  For  the  fashion  for  jewellery  spread  all 
through  Europe.  Designs  by  men  like  Etienne  Delaune 
of  France  and  Virgil  Solis  of  Nuremberg  were  used 
everywhere.  Furthermore,  jewellers  would  make  their 
way  to  the  courts  where  they  might  find  work.  An 
Italian  jeweller  might  find  work  in  France  and  use  the 
designs  of  a  German  for  a  piece  intended  to  be  a  court 
presentation  object  to  England.  One  can  rightly 
question  then  to  what  country  a  piece  such  as  this  can 
be  ascribed.  The  exhibition  catalogue  discusses  just  such 
problems  of  assigning  places  of  origin  to  the  creations 
of  these  peripatetic  artists. 

It  is  this  kind  of  problem  that  we  face  with  a  pendant 
of  a  Siren  (No.  5).  It  closely  parallels  works  that  are 
variously  assigned  to  South  Germany  or  North  Italy 
about  1575.  Since  one  country  is  just  a  step  across  the 
border  from  the  other,  it  seems  we  have  to  be  content 
with  a  more  generalised  placement.  The  high  quality 
of  the  pendant  though  brooks  no  such  generalised 
statements.  The  torso  is  a  baroque  pearl,  articulated 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  a  waistband  composed 
of  six  table-cut  diamonds.  The  body  is  decorated  with 
a  square  cabochon  emerald  and  five  table-cut  rubies, 
terminating  in  a  tail  with  a  cabochon  ruby. 


3.  Pendant  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  cornelian  and  gold, 
probably  French  work,  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


4.  An  enseigne  of  Prudence,  chalcedony,  gold,  and  enamel, 
French,  c.  1550. 


Another  lavish  pendant  in  the  exhibit  is  a  solid  cast 
m  pomander  (No.  6)  set  with  diamonds,  with  the  fur 
d  mane  finely  chased.  The  head  unscrews  so  that 
rfunic  may  be  enclosed.  There  are  small  holes  at  the 
outh  and  nostrils  to  aerate  the  scent.  The  eyes  are  set 
ith  rubies  and  the  collar  is  inset  with  black  champlcvc 
unci  and  enriched  with  diamonds.  Between  the 
ws  is  a  heart  with  three  diamonds  and  an  inscription 
Italian  which  reads:  'Here  the  heart  adorns  itsclt 
day  so  as  to  keep  beating'.  The  heavily  thrcc- 
tnensional  quality  of  this  pendant  suggests  a  date 
1575.  Since  its  inscription  is  Italian,  one  may  reason- 


ly  place  its  origins  there. 


Another  pendant,  very  clearly  South  German  from 
E  late  sixteenth  century,  shows  a  figure  of  Justice 
I  lo.  7)  holding  a  caduccus  and  shield,  set  among 
1  tterns  of  scrollwork  on  a  ground  of  lapis  lazuli.  The 
I  rollwork  is  embellished  with  rubies  and  diamonds 
d  various  colours  of  enamel.  Designs  for  figures  like 
is  stem  from  a  tradition  of  artists  like  Wenzel 
nnitzer  who  incorporated  an  active  and  swaying 
innerist  figure  into  a  symmetrical  framework  of 
-ollwork  and  other  decorations. 
A  pendant  jewel  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Immaculate 
inception  (No.  8)  is  Spanish.  The  figure  of  Mary  in 
i  and  blue  enamel  stands  on  a  moon  which  is  inset 
ith  an  emerald.  While  many  similar  styles  of  pend- 
ts  exist,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
them.  While  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  the 
unaculate  Conception  was  not  defined  as  a  dogma 
itil  1854,  there  had  been  much  agitation  to  do  so 
ice  the  late  fifteenth  century.  And  it  was  in  Spain  in 
e  seventeenth  century  especially  that  the  devotion 
mrished  in  various  confraternities.  It  was  for  such  a 
votional  purpose  that  this  pendant  was  made. 
Other  items  in  the  exhibition  include  a  gold  and 
ystal  beaker,  an  agate,  gold,  and  jewelled  spoon,  two 
iborate  necklaces,  three  extraordinary  rings,  and  a 
■ge  number  of  pendants  and  badges.  The  purpose  of 
e  exhibition  is,  iirst  of  all,  to  give  the  students  and 
any  visitors  to  Loyola  a  taste  of  the  richness  of  the 
jnaissance.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  look  at  the  small 
i'ecious  object.  But  a  second  purpose  is  to  make 
ailable  to  scholarly  research  those  objects  presently 
ailable  for  study  in  Chicago,  as  most  of  the  pieces  are 
cviously  unpublished  and  so  will  add  to  the  corpus  of 
wels  available  for  reference. 

One  can  only  understand  the  use  of  these  jewels  and 
welled  objects  in  terms  of  the  costumes  of  the  period, 
nd  so  this  exhibition  will  be  complemented  by  a 
lotographic  essay  on  costume,  with  emphasis  on 
jrtraits  of  individuals  wearing  jewels  similar  to  those 
own  in  the  exhibition.  Men  wore  great  badges  of 
)ld  and  enamel  on  their  hats  while  the  ladies'  hair 
as  wound  about  with  jewelled  strands.  These  ladies 
id  gentlemen  in  glorious  clothing  and  magnificent 
wels  are  now  just  the  subject  of  history.  But  the 
wels,  less  perishable,  are  with  us  still. 


7.  A  pendant  ofjustice, 
gold,  rubies, 
diamonds,  and  enamel, 
South  German, 

late  sixteenth  century. 

8.  Pendant  of  the  Virgin 

of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
gold,  enamel,  pearls, 
and  an  emerald,  Spanish, 
seventeenth  century. 
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A  ROYAL  AXE? 

Alan  Bore 

o 


f 


Dr.  Alan  Borg,  of  the  Tower  of  London  Armouries,  thinks  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  the 
'Braybrooke'  pollaxe,  at  present  on  loan  to  the  Tower,  as  one  described  in  the  1547  inventory 
ot  Henry  vin's  possessions.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  axes,  similar  in  construction  and  decoration, 
which  may  have  been  used  at  Henry's  court  for  foot  ^tournaments,  or  have  been  carried 
by  royal  guards.  As  the  Braybrooke  axe  bears  royal  ■^emblems  it  may  even  have  been 
earned  by  the  king  himself.  The  axe  will  be  on  display  |HAni  the  new  Tudor  Gallery  in  the 
White  Tower,  to  be  opened  on  23  April,  1975. 


It  is  one  of  the  more  idiosyncratic  aspects  of  the 
study  of  arms  that  the  weapon  which  was  known 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  pollaxe  was  not 
necessarily  an  axe  at  all.1  Set  on  a  wooden  haft  of  five 
or  six  feet  in  length,  it  consisted  of  a  hammer  head, 
with  a  fluke  at  the  rear  and  normally  a  top  spike  as  well. 
Arms  of  this  sort  are  known  to  have  been  carried  by 
the  King's  Guard  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  and  are 
shown  in  portraits  of  them,  and  records  consistently 
refer  to  their  weapons  as  pollaxes.2  The  term  pole- 
hammer,  commonly  used  for  such  arms,  is  a  modern 
invention.  Of  course,  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  pollaxe 
could  also  be  a  weapon  with  an  axe  blade  instead  of  a 
hammer  head.  Confusion  of  this  sort  is  familiar  to  any- 
one who  has  tried  to  sort  out  the  contemporary  termin- 
ology for  arms  and  armour,  and  it  has  long  been 
apparent  that  a  neat  and  tidy  vocabulary  was  never  in 
common  use.  However,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
object  of  the  present  study  (No.  1)  despite  all  appear- 
ances, is  a  pollaxe,  and  a  very  splendid  one  too. 

Unfortunately  the  recorded  history  of  this  piece 
does  not  go  back  very  far.  It  was  bought  c.  1847  by  the 
Hon.  Richard  Neville  from  the  estate  of  Sir  Francis 
Vincent,  of  Dcbden  Hall,  Essex.3  It  then  became  part  of 
the  Neville  family  collection  at  Audley  End,  until,  in 
1 948,  it  was  given  by  Lord  Braybrooke  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
It  is  presently  on  loan  to  the  Tower  of  London 
Armouries. 

Both  the  construction  and  decoration  of  this  axe  are 
somewhat  unusual.  The  head  consists  of  cast  lattcn, 
apart  from  the  rear  fluke  and  the  apical  spike  which  are 
of  iron  and  sunk  deeply  into  the  latten  core.4  The 
hammer  head  and  the  fluke  spring  from  the  open  jaws 


1 .  The  Braybrooke  axe. 

Right. 

1.  Detail  of  the  socket  of 
the  Braybrooke  axe. 

of  lion-heads  which  flank  the  socket.  Between  the 
heads  on  the  socket  itself,  there  is  a  winged  cherub's 
head  on  each  side.  Below  the  latter  the  socket  is 
divided  into  three  sections  by  ridged  horizontal  bands. 
The  upper  section  includes  reliefs  of  the  Tudor  rose, 
surmounted  by  a  crown  and  flanked  by  supporting 
putti;  below  the  rose  is  a  small  fleur-de-lys.  The  middle 
section  has  a  single  larger  fleur-de-lys  on  each  side  and 
the  lowest  section  is  pierced  by  a  bar,  securing  the 
socket  to  the  haft,  the  terminals  of  which  consisted  of 
fall-sized  acorns  (one  is  now  missing).  Below  the  socket 
some  19  cm.  of  the  original  wooden  haft  is  preserved, 
with  the  remains  of  a  silken  tassel  at  the  top.  The  sides 
of  the  haft  are  strengthened  by  four  vertical  strips  of 
latten,  known  as  lancets,  which  are  decorated  in  relief 
with  applied  fleurs-de-lys.  The  form  of  the  axe  suggests 
that  it  was  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  decoration  implies  that  it  was  made 
for  someone  of  high  degree. 

An  obvious  clue  to  its  ownership,  or  at  least  to  its 
associations,  is  provided  by  the  device  of  the  crowned 
rose  (No.  2)  for  this  suggests  royal  connections  in 
general  and  specifically  with  Henry  vm.  Several  pieces 
in  the  Tower  Armouries  carry  a  similar  device,  notably 
a  breech-loading  harquebus  (Class  xn-i),  which  is 
dated  1537  and  bears  the  monogram  hr  on  the  barrel 
with  a  crowned  rose  supported  by  two  lions.  This  gun 
can  very  probably  be  identified  with  that  listed  in  the 
inventory  ot  Henry  vin's  possessions  drawn  up  after 
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death  in  1547:  One  Chamber  pece  in  a  Stocke  of 
ode,  lyned  in  the  Cheke  with  vellet.5  The  same  device, 
s  time  supported  by  putti,  as  on  the  axe,  occurs  on  a 
nous  three-barrelled  breech-loading  cannon  (Class 
C-17)  (No.  3),  which  also  bears  the  king's  name  and 
es  and  is  listed  in  the  1547  inventory  as  Brode 
"urns  shoting  iij  shotte  .  .  j.  In  both  instances  the  form 
the  crown  used  is  the  same  as  that  found  on  the  axe. 
in  turn,  the  great  inventory  is  searched  for  the  axe 
:  find  that  there  are  several  possible  entries,  including 
/eral  types  of  pollaxe,  both  long  and  short  varieties, 
well  as  battle  axes.  In  most  entries  the  descriptions 
5  too  brief  to  allow  any  identification  of  surviving 
:apons,  but  in  one  there  is  more  detail  A  polaxe  the 
ide  party  gilte  the  hamer  hedde  having  iij  pickes  wt  in  the 
|  »e  a  rose  gilte  the  staffe  garnyshed  wt  cremesyn  reived  and 
nged  wt  redde  silkc.  This  could  very  well  describe  the 
I  isting  axe,  especially  as  small  traces  of  gilding  have 
!  en  found  on  the  latten  head.  The  hammer  head  has 
■  ur  pickes,  rather  than  the  three  specified,  but  this 
uld  be  no  more  than  a  scribal  error  (involving  only 
e  omission  of  an  1).  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  little 
>ubt  that  the  inventory  description  refers  to  a  similar 
rtofaxe.  -  r. 

Pollaxes,  whether  they  were  fitted  with  axe 
hammer  heads,  were  normally  made  of  steel.  The 
ason  for  this  is  obviously  that  other  metals  were  too 
ft  to  be  of  use  against  armour  plate.  The  latten  axe 
rercomes  this  problem  by  having  the  fluke  and  top 


spike  of  forged  iron  (i.e.  steel).  This  unusual  combin- 
ation is  found  in  a  small  group  of  similarly  constructed 
axes,  and  the  connections  are  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  decorated 
with  lion  or  dragon  masks. 

Probably  the  best  known  member  of  this  group  is  a 
splendid  axe  in  the  Musee  dc  fArmec  in  Paris  (Cat. 
No.  K84)  (No.  4).  This  has  been  associated,  from  the 
mid-nineteenth  century/'  with  King  Edward  iv  of 
England,  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  decoration 
includes  a  rose  within  a  sunburst,  which  was  one  of  the 
king's  badges.  However,  the  motif  was  by  no  means 
restricted  to  Edward  iv;  it  continued  to  be  used  by  the 
early  Tudors,  and  it  is  prominently  displayed  on  both 
cuisscs  of  Henry  vm's  silvered  and  engraved  armour  in 

4.  Pollaxe,  No.  K84.  Musee  de  VArmie,  Paris. 
( Photograph :  Musee  de  VArmie). 


3 .  The  crowned  rose 
011  Henry  vm's 
three-barrelled  cannon. 
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5.  Left  cuisse  from 
Henry  vm's  silvered 
and  engraved  armour 
in  the  Tower. 


6.  Pollaxe. 

Mush'  des  Beaux  Arts, 

Beaune. 

( Photograph : 

Claude  Blair). 


the  Tower  (Class  11-5)  (No.  5).  The  Paris  axe  diffc 
from  the  Braybrooke  axe  (named  from  its  last  priva 
owner)  in  that  the  head  is  formed  of  an  axe  blade,  tc 
spike  and  rear  hammer.  All  these  elements  are  in  stec 
and  all  issue  from  the  mouths  of  lions,  which,  with  tl 
socket,  are  oflatten.  At  the  base  of  the  socket  is  a  han 
guard  in  the  form  of  and  engraved  as  a  rose,  froi 
which  a  series  of  tongue-like  flames  rise  up  the  hexagoi 
al  socket  itself.  Above  the  flames  a  band  of  decoratioi 
consisting  of  pointed  arches  with  foliate  terminal 
divides  the  socket  into  two  sections.  It  need  hardly  t 
pointed  out  that  in  northern  Europe  such  'gothic'  decoi 
ative  forms  survived  well  into  the  sixteenth  centun, 
The  rose  and  sunburst  badge  (if  that  indeed  is  what 
is)  can  be  associated  with  Henry  vm  as  easily  as  wit 
Edward  iv,  and  since  the  form  and  construction  j 
similar  to  the  Braybrooke  axe,  it  seems  very  probabl 
that  Paris  K84  also  dates  from  Henry's  reign.  Both  axe 
are  unusual  and  splendid  objects,  and  confirm  th 
impression  that  they  must  have  been  intended  for  mei 
of  considerable  estate. 

A  third  member  of  the  group  is  in  the  Royal  Scottisl 
Museum,  Edinburgh  (No.  7). 7  This  again  is  oflatten 
with  the  blade,  hammer  and  spike  in  steel,  and  witl 
similar  lion's-head  decoration.  The  socket  is  elaborated 
treated,  with  two  rings  of  pointed  arches  and  foliatt 
terminals.  It  was  in  the  famous  collection  formed  b\ 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  in  the  1820's  and  30's,  but  it 
previous  history  is  not  recorded.  However,  there  is  ar 
almost  identical  axe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Astor  at 
Hcver  Castle  (No.  8),  the  fourth  member  of  the  group 
This  matches  the  Edinburgh  axe  in  almost  every  detail, 
including  the  elongation  of  the  upper  horn  of  the  ax. 
blade  and  the  same  arrangement  of  lions'  heads  and 
pointed  arches.  Only  the  face  of  the  hammer  head  is 
treated  slightly  differently.  There  is  today  no  record  ot 
the  provenance  ot  the  Hever  axe,  but  in  1920  Laking 
asserted  that  it  had  been  found  in  northern  France.8 

There  is  another  related  axe  in  Paris  (Musce  de 
l'Armee,  Cat.  No.  K22),  although  it  is  somewhat  less 
richly  adorned  (No.  9).  This  has  a  four-pronged  ham- 
mer head,  with  a  rear  fluke  and  top  spike,  all  in  steel,' 
issuing  from  the  mouths  of  monsters  in  lattcn.9  The 
socket,  likewise  in  latten,  springs  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fourth  monster  and  is  of  plain  octagonal  forms.  The 
whole  effect  is  less  elaborate  than  that  ot  the  other  axes 
considered,  and  the  monster  heads  arc  rather  different 
(they  could  perhaps  be  meant  as  eagles),  but  the  form 
and  construction  is  the  same.  Closely  related  to  this  axe 
is  one  in  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Beaune  in 
Burgundy  (No.  6)10.  This  is  a  damaged  piece,  without 
a  haft,  its  top  spike  missing,  and  generally  corroded, 
but  it  clearly  resembles  No.  K22  in  Paris.  There  are  only 
two  monster  heads,  from  whose  mouths  issue  the  ham- 
mer head  and  fluke,  but  their  form  can  be  very  closely 
compared  with  those  on  the  Paris  axe. 

The  final  piece  to  be  considered  is  an  axe  in  the 
Museo  Corrcr  in  Venice  (No.  10). 1 1  This  differs  some- 


7.  Pollaxe.  Royal  Scottisli  Museum,  I  dinburgh. 


10.  Pollaxe.  Museo  Corrcr,  Venice.  (Photograph :  Mnseo  Corrcr). 
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what  from  the  rest  of  the  group.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
short  modern  haft,  but  the  head  is  similar  in  size  to  that 
of  the  Braybrooke  axe  and  it  was  doubtless  originally 
fitted  with  a  longer  haft.  The  head  consists  of  a  plain 
hexagonal  socket  surmounted  by  a  winged  dragon.  A 
four-pronged  hammer  head  projects  from  the  mouth 
and  the  tail  consists  of  a  sharply  pointed  spike,  both  in 
steel.  The  weapon  was  dated  to  the  fourteenth  century 
bv  Baron  de  Cosson,  presumably  because  the  dragon 
has  a  gothic  look  to  it.  Below  the  dragon  is  a  shield  on 
w  hich  some  arms  have  been  crudely  scratched,  and  de 
Cosson,  believing  they  represented  a  four-wheeled 
cart,  assigned  it  to  a  member  of  the  Carrara  family  of 
Padua,  who  bore  such  arms.  This  identification,  even  if 
correct,  is  not  very  helpful  since  the  arms  could  have 
been  scratched  on  at  any  time;  indeed,  in  view  of  the 
generally  high  quality  of  the  piece,  it  is  virtually 
certain  that  they  were  not  put  on  at  the  time  of  manu- 
facture. Similar  shields  occur  on  both  the  Edinburgh 
and  Hevcr  axes,  and  in  both  they  have  been  left  plain. 

The  connections  in  form  and  construction  between 
all  seven  axes  are  obvious.  This  suggests  that  they  arc 
all  of  similar  date,  and  possibly  even  the  products  of  a 
single  workshop.  At  the  same  time,  the  detailed  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  lion  and  dragon  masks  differs 
considerably,  except  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Hcver  axes 
which  might  have  come  from  the  same  mould.  The 
Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Hcver  axes  have  in  the  past  all 
been  dated  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  this  seems  to  be  because  they  employ  inter  alia 
gothic  decorative  forms  and  because  it  has  become 
traditional  to  date  almost  any  pollaxe  'late  fifteenth 
century'.  The  only  member  of  the  group  for  which  any 
sort  of  dating  evidence  can  be  provi  ded  is  the  Bray  brookc 
axe  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  suggests  the  reign  of 
Henry  vm.  Moreover,  the  royal  associations  of  the 
Braybrooke  axe  would  also  suggest  that  the  group 
could  be  of  English  manufacture.  None  has  a  long 
recorded  history,  but  two  have  certainly  been  in  this 
country  since  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Paris  example,  K84,  with  its  rose  and  sun- 
burst motif,  has  definite  English  connections.  It  has 
been  in  Paris  since  at  least  1783, 12  and  it  can  be  put 
alongside  Henry  vm's  buckler,  also  in  the  Musee 
de  1  Armcc ;  both  have  probably  been  in  the  country 
since  Henry's  reign.  The  history  of  the  axe  in  Venice 
appears  to  be  totally  unrecorded,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
represents  northern  European  rather  than  Italian  work- 
manship. The  second  axe  in  Paris  (K22)  and  that  in 
Beaune  have  no  ancient  recorded  provenance,  although 
the  latter  was  found  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Nicholas  in 
Beaune  in  1891.  This  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
they  are  of  French  or  Burgundian  manufacture,  but 
such  evidence  is  often  misleading.  The  traffic  in  arms 
was  international  in  the  sixteenth  century;  for  example, 
many  of  the  staff  weapons  from  Henry  vm's  armoury, 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Tower,  are  of  Italian 
manufacture  and  decoration.  There  is  reasonable  evi- 
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dence  for  suggesting  an  English  provenance  for  the 
Braybrooke  axe,  Paris  K84,  the  Edinburgh  (and  there- 
fore also  the  Hcver)  axes,  and  on  this  basis  a  case  can  be 
made  out  for  assigning  the  whole  group  to  England. 
This  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  type,  of  which  only  seven  examples  have  so  far  been 
traced,  does  not  form  such  a  close-knit  group  as  has 
been  suggested  here,  but  represents  the  work  of  more 
than  one  shop.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Braybrooke 
axe  and  Paris  K84  have  specific  English  royal  con- 
nections and  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Hever  axes  are 
equally  splendid  productions;  the  connections  in  the 
form  and  construction  of  all  seven  axes  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  con- 
temporary, and  therefore,  following  the  argument 
given  here,  they  should  all  be  dated  to  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

If  these  conclusions  are  accepted,  we  have  a  group  of 
elaborate  and  unusual  axes  probably  produced  in 
England  during  Henry  vm's  reign;  what  then  was  their 
original  use?  Pollaxes  are  normally  associated  with  a 
form  of  foot  combat  which  was  practised  by  gentle- 
men in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.13  In  such 
contests  the  participants  wore  complete  armour  and 
carried  a  variety  of  weapons.  They  normally  began  by 


11.  Foot  combat 
armour  in  the  Tower 
probably  made  for 
Henrv  vm. 


throwing  some  of  these  at  each  other  and  then,  suitably 
lightened,  they  began  the  serious  business  of  bitting 
each  other  a  specified  number  of  times  with  swords,  or, 
very  commonly,  axes.  It  is  known  that  Henry  vm 
engaged  enthusiastically  in  this  sport,  and  what  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  his  toot  combat  armours  survives 
in  the  Tower  (No.  1 1).  Hall  records  how,  at  Whitsun, 
1510,  the  King  and  two  companions  challenged  all 
comers  to  fight  at  the  barriers,  and  the  following 
October  he  fought  on  foot  with  a  German  called  Gyot, 
using  battle  axes. 14  The  group  of  axes  in  question 
clearly  could  have  been  used  for  this  sport.  They  arc 
all  solidly  built  weapons,  and  the  steel  blades  and 
points  suggest  that  they  were  more  than  ceremonial 
objects.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  rather  more 
elaborate  than  most  surviving  pollaxes  for  the  foot 
combat.  An  alternative  possibility  is  that  they  were 
designed  to  be  carried  by  officers  of  one  of  the  units  of 
the  Royal  guards.  In  a  book  of  drawings  preserved  in 
the  British  Library, 15  dating  from  Henry's  reign,  there 
is  an  illustration  of  a  Gentleman-at-Arms  who  is 
carrying  a  pollaxe.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
drawing  was  made  c.  1513,16  although  it  could  equally 
be  connected  with  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The 
pollaxe  carried  by  the  figure  is  apparently  undecorated, 
but  it  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  more  elaborate 
of  the  two  Paris  axes.  However,  the  figure  is  not 
identified  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  who  or  what 
he  is.  Equally,  there  is  very  little  information  available 
about  the  arms  carried  by  the  different  guards  at  this 
time,  including  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  although 
there  is  one  reference  to  a  member  of  that  Guard  with 
his  pollaxe.17  There  is  a  stronger  possibility  that  poll- 
axes  were  carried  by  members  of  the  Spears  of  Honour, 
an  elite  and  aristocratic  corps  founded  in  1509  and  last 
recorded  in  15 15.  Elaborate  latten  axes  of  the  type 
discussed  here  would  have  been  appropriate  to  a  body 
which,  according  to  Hall,  endured  but  a  while,  the 
apparell  and  charges  were  so  greate,  jor  there  were  none  of 
theim  but  they  and  their  horses  were  appareled  and  trapped 
in  clothe  ofgolde,  siluer  and goldc  smithes  woorke,  and  their 
seruantes  richely  appareled  also.18  Some  supporting  evi- 
jj  dence  for  such  a  suggestion  is  provided  by  the  order 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  in 
1539,  for  this  corps  was  first  known  as  the  Speres  and 
they  clearly  revived  the  type  of  aristocratic  guard 
introduced  with  the  Spears  of  Honour.  This  order 
states  that  wheire  the  yornen  beire  bylles  or  halbards  the 
gentillman  myght  beire  pollaxes  and  goo  before  the  King 
in  a  good  order  and  fashoon.19 

There  is,  therefore,  a  reasonable  possibility  that  the 
Spears  carried  pollaxes  and  those  discussed  here  would 
fit  in  with  what  is  known  of  their  rich  apparel.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Braybrooke  axe  has  distinguishing 
features  not  found  on  the  others  of  the  group,  notably 
the  crowned  rose  badge  and  the  abundance  of  fleurs-de- 
lys.  The  former  suggests  specific  royal  connections, 
while  the  latter  could  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  English 


claims  to  the  French  throne.  Interestingly  enough, 
Hall  mentions  more  than  once  that  Henry's  arms 
included  an  axe  when  he  was  in  France  during  the 
campaign  of  15 13:  The  kyng  was  in  a  garment  of  greate 
i  it  livs  .  .  .  the  henxmen  followed  bcryugc  the  kynges  peces  of 
hamys,  eueryone  mounted  on  a  greate  courser,  the  one  bare 
the  helm,  the  seconde  his grandgarde ,  the  third  his  spere,  the 
fourth  his  axe  ... 10  It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  either 
the  Braybrooke  axe  or  Paris  K84  might  be  the  one  Hall 
mentions,  but  of  course  we  cannot  prove  it.  What  wc 
can  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  is  that  they  are 
both  axes  fit  for  a  king. 

NOTES 

1 .  It  is  now  established  that  the  word  should  be  spelt 
pol(l)axe,  not  pole  axe.  See  C.  Blair,  European  and 
American  Arms,  London  1963,  p.  29. 

2.  See  below,  and  J.  L.  Nevinson,  'Portraits  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners  before  1625',  The  Walpole  Society,  Vol.  34, 
1958,  pp.  1-13. 

3 .  A.  Way,  'Illustrations  of  Mediaeval  Manners  and 
Costume  from  Original  Documents',  Archaeological 
Journal,  Vol.  iv,  1847,  p.  237.  The  axe  was  then  lost 
sight  of  for  many  years,  a  fact  lamented  by  G.  F.  Laking, 
A  record  of  European  Arms  and  Armour,  London,  1920-22, 
Vol.  m,  p.  104.  It  was  rediscovered  at  Audley  End  by 
Sir  James  Mann  and  published  by  him  in  'Armour  in 
Essex',  Transactions  oj  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society, 
Vol.  xxii,  1939,  p.  297. 

4.  The  core  of  the  top  spike  remains,  but  the  upper  part  is 
lost.  This  has  recently  been  restored  in  wood,  in  order  to 
give  the  head  a  properly  balanced  appearance. 

5.  This  and  subsequent  quotations  from  the  1 547  inventory 
are  taken  from  the  extract  from  the  Brander  ms.  in  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  Library  published  by  Lord  Dillon, 
'Arms  and  Armour  at  Westminster,  the  Tower,  and 
Greenwich,  1547',  Archaeologia,  Vol.  LI,  1888,  pp.  219-280. 

6.  The  story  seems  to  have  originated  with  O.  Penguilly 
l'Haridon,  for  it  is  printed  in  his  Catalogue  des  collections 
composant  le  Musee  d'Artillerie  Paris,  1 862  (Cat.  No.  K97) 
but  it  is  not  found  in  F.  de  Sauley's  Catalogue  of  1855, 
or  earlier. 

7.  A.  V.  B.  Norman,  Arms  and  Armour  in  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum,  Edinburgh  1972,  No.  53,  pp.  27-8. 

8.  Laking,  loc.  cit. 

9.  The  axe  is  tentatively  assigned  to  England  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  Musee  de  1'Armee,  on  the  basis  of  its 
similarity  in  construction  to  the  other  Paris  axe,  K84, 
discussed  above. 

10.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Claude  Blair  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  this  axe,  and  for  providing  me  with  a 
photograph  of  it. 

11.  Baron  C.  A.  de  Cosson,  'A  hammer  in  the  Museo  Correr, 
Venice',  Burlington  Magazine  April  1922,  pp.  188-191. 

12.  It  is  illustrated  byj.  B.  L.  Carre,  Panoptic,  Paris  & 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  1795  (but  written  1783),  PI.  iq. 

1 3 .  See  Viscount  Dillon,  'Barriers  and  Foot  Combats', 
Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LXI,  1904,  pp.  276-308. 

14.  Hall's  Chronicle,  ed.  1809,  p.  515. 

15.  B.  L.  ms.  Cotton  Augustus  raa. 

16.  Nevinson,  loc.  cit. 

17.  This  reference  is  not  a  very  reliable  one,  since  it  occurs  in  a 
description  made  in  1684  of  a  brass,  now  lost,  of  a  member 
of  the  Guard  who  died  in  1527.  See  C.  R.  Beard,  'The 
clothing  and  arming  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard', 
Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  lxxxii  1925,  p.  101. 

18.  J.  G.  Sandeman,  The  Spears  of  Honour  and  the  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  Hayling  Island,  1 912,  pp.  7-8. 

19.  Hall,  op.  cit.  p.  544. 

All  illustrations  are  Crown  Copyright,  except  where  indicated. 
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1.  Playing  Cards,  Indian, 
leather  in  wood  box, 

c.  1840. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield. 

2.  John  Zoffany.  Judge  Suetonius  Grant  Heatly 
with  his  Sister  Temperance,  c.  t 783-1789. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield. 


INDIAN  AND  JAPANESE  EXPORT  ART 
FOR  THE  WESTERN  MARKET: 
18TH  AND  19TH  CENTURY 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts  held  a  show  with  this  fascinating 
title  through  the  end  of  last  month.  While 
Chinese  export  art  has  been  a  subject  of  great  in- 
terest and  scholarship,  the  Indian  and  Japanese 
objects  made  for  a  foreign  market  have  received 
far  less  attention.  About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
objects  were  included  in  this  exhibition  which 
were  drawn  chiefly  from  private  collections  and 
the  great  collection  of  such  material  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

A  trade  existed  between  India  and  America 
from  about  1790  until  about  1840.  The  earliest 
Japanese  objects  found  their  way  to  these  shores 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  exhibition  included  Japanese  lacquer,  cera- 
mics, prints  and  many  fascinating  small  objects  - 
a  lacquer  cigar  box  with  a  masonic  decoration  in 
gilt  and  mother-of-pearl  that  was  the  gift  of 
George  Washington  to  General  Stevens  of  New 
York;  a  knife  box  in  lacquer  with  applied  gold 
landscape  scenes  and  Chippendale  ball  and  claw 
feet,  c.  1770;  painted  gold  and  inlaid  shell  boxes 
with  Dutch  (or  Western)  town  views,  c.  1790.  In- 
teresting comparisons  with  the  kinds  of  things 
purchased  by  American  sea  captains  are  made 
with  Japanese  objects  in  eighteenth  century  taste 
made  for  the  Dutch  market. 

From  India  were  figures,  furniture,  water- 
colours,  prints,  elegant  containers  for  jewellery, 
trinkets,  and  playing  cards.  Among  rare  Indian 
objects  which  have  never  before  been  exhibited, 
were  a  large  pair  of  alabaster  figures;  a  miniature 
painted  ivory  figure  group  of  an  English  admiral 
paying  tribute  to  an  Indian  nabob;  a  pair  of  ivory 
Chippendale  chairs,  c.  1770,  made  for  a  nabob 
living  in  the  Western  style;  and  a  large  ivory  box 
decorated  with  English  country  houses,  taken 
from  prints.  Of  special  importance  also  were  hand 
painted  fabrics,  clay  figures  representing  various 


street  trades,  early  musical  instruments,  and  a  si 
of  halt  life-size  heads  wearing  turbans  of  diffe- 
ent  castes.  The  exhibition  was  organized  an 
selected  by  Carl  Crossman  of  Boston  who  is  wel1 
known  for  his  previous  exhibitions  and  ptiblici 
tions  relating  to  China  trade  materials. 


3.  Anonymous.  Nasserwanjee,  Merchant  of 
Bombay,  early  nineteenth  century. 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem. 


RUBENISM 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  jointly  sponsors 
by  the  Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  a 
Design  and  the  Depaitment  of  Art,  Brown  Una 
versity  was  seen  in  the  List  Art  Building  of  th! 
latter  institution  through  late  February. 

Although  Rubens'  influence  is  familiar  to  ar 
historians,  no  systematic  effort  has  ever  beei 
made  to  expose  its  complex  variety  during  subse 
quent  artistic  generations.  On  the  eve  of  the  fou 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  great  Flemisl 
master's  birth  in  1 577,  Ridtcnism  offered  the  firs 
celebration  of  his  far-reaching  influence. 

With  notorious  energy  and  joie  de  vivrei 
Rubens  lived  on  a  scale  as  grand  and  voluptuou 
as  he  painted.  Scholar,  connoisseur,  collector  an< 
diplomat,  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  majo 
courts  of  seventeenth  century  Europe  for  nearh: 
forty  years.  He  was  extremely  successful  wittt 
both  official  and  private  patrons  during  his  lifij 
time,  and  after  his  death  in  1640  his  works  wen; 
avidly  sought  by  the  most  powerful  and  discern- 
ing collectors  in  Europe.  This  exhibition  focuses 
on  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-year  period  afte  ; 
Rubens'  death,  when  his  fame  rose  to  a  heigh 
scarcely  approached  in  art  history  by  any  othefl 
figure  except  perhaps  Michelangelo. 

Taking  a  perspective  never  before  deinonstratl 
cd,  Rubenism  projected  the  master's  legacy  b| 
charting  the  influence  his  work  exerted  over  cerl 
tain  major  artists  including  Coypel,  LaFosse,  th| 
French  'rubenistes'  of  the  late  seventeenth  cen| 
tury,  Watteau  and  his  circle,  Boucher,  Fragonardl 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Gericault  and 
Delacroix.  About  one  hundred  paintings,  drawl 
ings  and  prints  were  assembled  to  expose  the  rictj 
and  varied  range  of  responses  to  the  master 
Rubens'  own  stylistic  profile  was  drawn  from  a 
highly  selective  group  of  his  works,  and  will  pro- 
vide the  mise-en-scenc  against  which  works  b) 


m 


4.  Rubens.  St.  Catherine,  etching,  c  1620. 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 

later  artists  will  be  juxtaposed.  Loans  were  from 
'  public  and  private  collections  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Western  Europe. 

The  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  a  fully 
illustrated  scholarly  catalogue.  Research  on  the 
exhibition  and  catalogue  was  done  by  graduate 
students  at  Brown  University,  under  Professor 
Mary  Crawford  Volk.  The  exhibition  was  held 
I  j  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Stephen  E.  Ostrow, 
I  of  the  Museum  of  Art,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
;  Design. 

NEW  GALLERIES  AT  THE  CLEVELAND 
I  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

I  Ten  new  galleries  for  the  display  of  nineteenth- 
century  American  and  European  art  opened  in 
December,  1974  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  culminating  a  year-long  reinstallation  pro- 
gramme which  has  seen  the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  Museum's  west  wing  completely  remodelled. 

5.  New  Gallery  at  Cleveland  for  early  nineteenth 
\    century  French  art.  Shown  are  Antonio  Canova's 

I  marble  Terpsichore  and  Jacques  Louis  David's 
;  f  monumental  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
.  1    Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 


Over  eight  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space 
have  been  carefully  rearranged  and  partitioned  to 
create  a  sequence  of  beautifully  proportioned 
spaces  of  varying  scale  to  harmonize  with  the 
styles  and  schools  of  art  dating  from  about  1780 
to  1880. 

In  the  new  gallery  arrangement,  all  spaces  are 
interconnected  and  follow  the  flow  of  the 
development  of  nineteenth  century  art,  Museum 
Director  Sherman  E.  Lee  says.  'Available  wall 
footage  has  been  doubled,  allowing  the  display  of 
numerous  paintings  and  sculptures  previously 
held  in  storage  and  only  occasionally  exhibited. 

'Lighting  has  been  varied',  Dr.  Lee  continues, 
'so  that  where  possible  natural  light  is  available 
for  paintings  and  sc  ulptures,  while  the  more  deli- 
cate media  of  watercolour  and  pastel  are  installed 
in  artificially  lit  galleries  of  an  intimate  scale'. 

One  part  of  the  rearrangement  plan  represents 
a  relatively  new  departure  in  Museum  installation 
-  the  integration  of  American  nineteenth-century 
art  with  European  art  of  the  same  period.  Here, 
American  portraiture  of  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  English  portrait  art  of  the  same  time  -  so 
closely  related  in  style  -  are  housed  in  adjoining 
galleries,  while  American  landscape  painting  of 
the  Hudson  River  school  has  been  installed  in  a 
gallery  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Barbizon 
landscape  painting  ot  France. 

The  concept  of  integrating  works  approxi- 
mate in  time,  stylistic  influence,  or  iconographical 
relationship  extends  further  to  encompass  sculp- 
ture, prints  and  drawings,  and  the  decorative  arts. 

Now,  Antonio  Canova's  superb  Neo-classical 
marble  sculpture,  Terpsichore,  is  juxtaposed  with 
Jacques  Louis  David's  monumental  painting  of 
the  same  period,  Cupid  and  Psyche;  a  beautiful 
silver  teapot  by  Boston  silversmith  Nathaniel 
Hurd  is  displayed  with  John  Singleton  Copley's 
portrait  of  Hurd ;  drawings  in  the  Romantic  style 
by  Theodore  Gericault  and  Eugene  Delacroix  are 
shown  with  the  Romantic  paintings  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  John  Constable,  Eugene  Isabey.  This  con- 
cept of  art  museum  collection  arrangement  was 
used  within  architectural  limitations  early  in  the 
twentieth  century  at  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum 
in  Berlin,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  succeeding 
decades  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
Museum  in  Providence,  and  at  the  Detroit  Insti- 
tute of  Arts. 

To  date,  four  phases  of  this  rearrangement 
programme  have  been  completed.  Phase  1,  the 
installation  of  the  Oriental  and  Modem  (post 
1873)  collections,  was  finished  in  1970.  Phase  n, 
the  installation  of  an  eighteenth-century  French 
room  from  Rouen  and  its  adjacent  galleries,  was 
finished  in  early  1973.  Phase  ra,  the  relocation 
and  rearrangement  of  the  collections  of  Ancient, 
Islamic,  and  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  art, 
was  completed  in  late  1973.  Two  additional  new 
galleries,  those  devoted  to  African  and  Oceanic 
art,  were  completed  in  the  fall  of  1974  as  part  of 
the  present  Phase  iv  development.  The  final  seg- 
ment of  the  rearrangement  plan  is  scheduled  to 
begin  this  year.  It  will  include  the  renovation  and 
reinstallation  of  the  Mediaeval,  Renaissance, 
Baroque  and  Rococo  galleries  in  the  Museum's 
original  1916  building. 

MEXICAN  PRINT  EXHIBITION 

The  Worcester  Art  Museum  (Massachusetts)  held 
a  show  late  in  1974  of  Mexican  prints  and  draw- 
ings which  featured  the  work  of  Mexico's  great- 
est  artists,    Diego    Rivera   (1886-1957),  Jose 


Clemente  Orozco  (1 883-1949),  and  David  Alfaro 
Siqueiios  (1896-1974).  The  exhibition  of  prints 
and  drawings  from  the  museum's  collection  was 
arranged  by  Timothy  A.  Riggs,  Assistant  Cura- 
tor. It  spans  three  generations  of  graphic  art  from 
early  engravings  by  Jose  Guadalupe  Posada 
(1 852-191 3),  the  father  of  modern  graphic  art  in 
Mexico,  through  the  Mexican  Renaissance,  to  the 
work  of  contemporary  artists. 

Mural  painting  was  the  core  of  the  Mexican 
Renaissance,  but  graphic  art  was  second  in  im- 
portance, and  this  show  gave  a  good  idea  of  its 
scope.  The  great  wall  decorations  of  Rivera, 
Orozco,  and  Siquciros  are  showpieces  of  Mexico 
today.  An  Orozco  lithograph  in  the  exhibition, 
Fragments,  done  in  193  5  was  adapted  from  a  mural 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Mexico  City.  The 
strong  and  savage  print  of  tormented  faces  and 
ruined  buildings  conveys  the  mural's  theme  of 
purging  a  corrupt,  modern  civilization  through 
universal  destruction. 

Most  later  good  Mexican  painters  followed  the 
lead  of  Rivera,  Orozco,  and  Siqueiros  in  develop- 
ing a  basically  realistic  style.  Major  exceptions  are 
Rufino  Tamayo  (born  1899)  and  Carlos  Merida 
(born  1893),  who  produced  more  abstract  images 
influenced  by  European  and  North  American 
painting.  Two  of  Merida's  Prints  for  the  'Popul- 
Vuh'  come  from  a  colour  series  created  to  illus- 
trate a  legendary  history  of  the  Maya  people. 
Tamayo's  Howling  Wolves  is  a  bright,  strong, 
colour  study  in  sharp,  angular  style. 


6.  Luis  Arenal.  War,  lithograph,  1909. 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 

7.  Jose  Clemente  Orozco. 
Rear  Guard,  lithograph,  1932. 
Worcester  Art  Museum. 


INFLUENCES  ON  REMBRANDT 

A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  paintings  by  art- 
ists who  provided  the  inspiration  and  direction  to 
Rembrandt  was  seen  in  January  at  the  E.  13. 
Crocker  Art  Gallery  (Sacramento,  California). 
Organised  by  Richard  Vincent  West,  Director  of 
the  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  this  unique  exhibition 
brought  together  as  many  as  possible  of  the  signi- 
ficant works  by  those  artists  who  enjoyed  premier 
reputation  until  eclipsed  by  the  greater 
Rembrandt.  The  focus  of  the  exhibition  was  on 
stylistic,  formal  and  iconographic  sources  which 
influenced  Rembrandt's  development.  The  exhi- 
bition hoped  to  clarify  and  delineate  the  indi- 
vidual achievements  of  members  of  this  group  of 
artists,  which  includes  Picter  Lastman,  Nicolacs 
Mocyacrt,  Adriaen  van  Niculandt,  Jan  and  Jacob 
Pynas,  Moyzes  van  Uyttcnbrocck  and  Jacob 
Tengnagel. 


8.  Claes  Moeyaert. 
Abraham  and  Melchisedec, 
brush  and  sepia  wash. 
E.B.  Crocker  An  Gallery. 


A  catalogue  accompanying  the  exhibition  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Astrid  Tucmpel  with  contri- 
butions by  Dr.  Christian  Tuempel,  both  of  whom 
have  written  extensively  on  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  Art.  Dr.  Astrid  Tucmpel  recently  com- 
pleted a  major  monograph  on  Moeyaert  to  be 
published  in  Oud,  Holland,  while  Dr.  Christian 
Tuempel,  who  is  an  ordained  minister,  won  the 
coveted  Prize  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Academy 
for  his  studies  on  Rembrandt,  in  1972.  The  fore- 
word for  the  catalogue  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Wolfgang  Stechow,  noted  authority  on  seven- 
teenth century  Dutch  painting. 


10.  Pieter  Lastman. 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  1616. 
Amherst  College. 

COLLECTORS'  CHOICE 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  Foundatio 
and  the  Christ  Child  Society  of  Washington  ( 
charity  organisation  for  needy  children),  ar, 
sponsoring  a  benefit  exhibition  of  art  an. 
antiques.  Sixty  of  Washington's  private  collector 
are  lending  some  of  their  treasures,  many  q 
which  have  not  been  exhibited  publicly  before 
They  include  a  Louis  xvi  commode  by  Benema 
a  French  empire  chair  from  the  White  House, 
Newport  chair,  a  rare  arm  chair  with  hairy  pav 
feet  from  South  Carolina,  a  Charles  n  Monteith 
and  paintings  by  artists  such  as  Picasso  ant 
Chagall.  They  will  be  on  view  in  The  Octagon 
1799  New  York  Avenue,  Washington  DC,  froii 
7-20  April  -  surely  a  feast  for  every  collector'! 
eye. 


ENGLISH  PAINTINGS 

Frank  S.  Schwarz  and  Son,  antiquarians  o| 
Philadelphia  and  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania  ar< 
showing  a  group  of  highly  interesting  Englisl 
paintings  between  7-13  April  in  their  Philadelphi; 
gallery.  Included  are  landscape,  genre  and  sport- 
ing pictures.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  painting  b\ 
L  ynwood  Palmer  (sporting  artist  to  George  v)  o:| 
August  Belmont,  Jr.' s  Coach  and  Four  with  Newpato 
in  the  Background  and  a  highly  decorative  Victoa 
ian  Still  Life  with  Fruit  by  Vincent  Clare.  Othei 
important  works  by  Henry  Aiken,  Jr.,  George! 
Morland,  Edward  Prentis,  etc.  make  this  ar; 
exhibition  well  worth  seeing.  A  sixteen-pagt 
catalogue  is  being  published  in  connection  with! 
the  show. 


9.  George  Morland. 
Gypsies  in  Landscape,  1795. 
Frank  S.  Schwar:  and  Son. 


LANE  OPENING,  1944/*,  OIL  ON  BOARD  36|  x  28I  inch 
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Selection 

A  selection  from  some  ofthe 
fine  works  of  art  and  antiques 
on  the  international  market. 


I 


Above. 

i.  G.  Clairin. 

Claudea, 

50  cm.  x  25  cm. 

Galerie  Tanagra 

138  rue  Saint-Honori 

75001  Paris. 


2.  Rupert  Carabin, 
1 862-1932. 
Cistern  of  wood, 
sandstone  and  pewter, 
1 897-1 898. 

Galerie  du  Luxembourg 
g8  rue  Saint-Denis, 
Paris  l-er. 


mirror  pictures  in 
giltwood  frames. 
Height:  28  inches; 
Width:  26  inches. 
Fernandes  and  Xlarchc 
23  Motcomb  Street, 
Belgravc  Square,  SWJ 


Above  right. 

4.  A  rare  house  rhyton 

from  Azerbaidjan,  c.  1000  bc. 

Mahboubian  Gallery  oj  Atuieut  Art 

65  Grosvenor  Street,  wi. 


6.  A  very  fine  Chippendale  occasional  table, 
c.  1760  with  a  tine  pierced  gallery. 
Height:  29^  inches;  Diameter  at  top:  31  inches. 
Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  swi. 


5.  The  earliest  recorded  drinking  mug 
from  the  Commonwealth  period,  1655. 
Marked  HN,  with  the  figure  of  a  bird 
between  the  initials.  Height:  2|  inches. 
de  Hai'illand  Antiques  Ltd. 
48  Sloaite  Street,  swi. 
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AMERICAN  IMPRESSIONISTS 


William  E.  Norton  (1843-1916)  -  "A  Normandy  Fishing  Weir", 

40"  x  60",  signed  lower  left. 


963  MADISON  AVENUE 
New  York,  N.  Y.  I002I 


(212)  249-2100 


Books 


The  James  A.  de  Rothschild 
Collection  at  Waddesdon  Manor 

The  Peterborough  Psalter  in 
Brussels  and  other  Fenland 
Manuscripts 

Autohobby 

The  Crusaders  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land 

Sammlung  August  Nevesheimer 

The  Architecture  of  Europe 


The  James  A.  de  Rothschild 
Collection  at  Waddesdon  Manor 

Arms,  Armour  and  Basc-mctahvork 

By  Claude  Blair 

540  pages,  225  illustrations, 

12  colour  plates  and  120  marks 

Fribourg,  Switzerland: 

OFFICE  DU  LIVRE 

for  the  National  Trust 
Sw.Fr.  140 

When  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  died  in 
1898  he  left  to  the  British  Museum  the  principal 
works  of  arts  in  the  'new  smoking  room'  at 
Waddesdon  Manor.  These  consisted  of  plate, 
enamels,  jewellery,  maiolica,  glass,  carvings,  etc., 
and  a  few  pieces  of  arms  and  armour.  The 
Waddesdon  Bequest  was  catalogued  by  Charles 
Read  in  1902  (a  catalogue,  strangely  enough,  still 
in  print)  and  has  been  recently  displayed  in  a  new 
gallery  in  the  British  Museum.  Miss  Alice  de 
Rothschild  (1847-1922),  to  whom  the  mansion 
was  left  otherwise  intact,  proceeded  to  refurnish 
the  smoking  room  and  to  decorate  the  corridor 
leading  to  it  with  ornamental  arms  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  This  collection 
of  some  two  hundred  weapons,  virtually  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  students,  together  with 
a  small  number  of  other  metal  objects  -  for 
example,  cutlery,  instruments,  caskets,  purses,  is 
the  subject  of  the  latest  volume  in  a  series 
describing  the  contents  of  Waddesdon  Manor 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  National  Trust  by 
Mr.  James  de  Rothschild  in  1957. 

Miss  de  Rothschild  gathered  her  collection  of 
weapons  together  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Guy 
Laking,  then  Keeper  of  the  King's  Armoury  at 
Windsor.  The  weapons  of  their  choice  have  now 
been  subjected  to  the  keen  and  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  leading  modern  authority  on  arms  and 
armour,  Mr.  Claude  Blair,  Keeper  of  Metalwork 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Laking,  it 
must  be  admitted,  does  not  come  out  too  well 
from  this  investigation.  He  was,  of  course, 
recognised  for  his  knowledge  of  armour,  and  the 
few  pieces  that  are  now  in  the  Waddesdon 
Collection  are  of  unquestionable  importance, 
notably  the  helmet  and  elbow  pieces  from  an 
armour  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v  -  the  former  by 
Caremolo  di  Modrone  and  the  latter  by  Filippo 
and  Francesco  Negroli  of  Milan.  There  are  four 
fine  parade  shields,  including  the  sculptured  and 
formerly  gilded  iron  shield  probably  made  for 
Henry  n  of  France  by  Eliseus  Libaerts  of  Antwerp 
in  c  1555-9.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Blair's 
approval  of  these  armours.  His  entry  for  the  last 
object  alone,  a  meticulous  description,  with  a 
long  discussion  of  the  provenance,  followed  by  a 
scholarly  and  extensive  commentary,  amounts, 
with  photographs,  to  over  twelve  pages. 

It  is  another  matter  with  the  bladed  weapons 
and  the  firearms.  They  were  purchased  at  the  end 
of  a  period  when  wealthy  collectors  like  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  had  created  a  demand  which 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  result  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  fakes,  often 
made  with  great  skill  and  now  beginning  to  be 
recognised  as  objets  d'art  in  their  own  right.  The 
Waddesdon  Collection  contains  its  modicum  of 
these,  as  do  for  that  matter  the  great  national 
collections  at  the  Tower  of  London  and  the 
Wallace  Collection.  The  Waddesdon  Catalogue 
Committee  appear  to  have  been  embarrassed  by 
this  supposed  canker  in  their  midst  and  have 


decided  to  omit  those  pieces  thought  to  be 
complete  reproductions.  Those  weapons,  mainly 
firearms,  which  are  only  partly  genuine  or  which 
are  composite  arms  constructed  from  contempor- 
ary parts  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  A  wheel- 
lock  gun,  No.  1 19,  is  thus  described  as  made  up  in 
the  nineteenth  century  from  late-sixteenth  and 
early-seventeenth  century  parts.  An  extreme 
example  is  the  German  whccllock  gun,  No.  11 8, 
of  which  only  the  sixteenth-century  lock  is 
original,  the  remainder  of  the  gun  being  fashion- 
ed in  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  these 
composite  pieces  have  been  included  in  the 
catalogue,  Mr.  Blair  has  obviously  been  con- 
strained to  illustrating  only  that  part  which  is 
considered  genuine.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  this  or 
the  Committee's  decision,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
right  approach.  The  work  of  such  nineteenth- 
century  forgers  as  Frederic  Spitzer  and  Samuel 
Pratt,  and  the  more  recent  Ernst  Schmidt  and 
Anton  Konrad,  is  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
modern  student  and  collector,  and  it  would  have 
been  of  interest  to  see,  as  well  as  to  read,  how  an 
authority  of  Mr.  Blair's  experience  can  establish 
right  from  wrong.  He  does,  in  fact,  set  out  his 
reasons  most  cogently  and  is  not  afraid  to  admit 
in  some  instances  to  uncertainty.  But  one  longs 
to  see  what  he  is  talking  about.  In  the  entry  for 
the  gun,  No.  118,  quoted  above,  the  stock  is 
described  as  nineteenth  century  -  partly  on 
stylistic  grounds  -  and  the  reader  is  invited  to 
compare  it  with  the  genuine  stock  of  gun  No. 
100.  How  can  he  when  there  is  no  photograph 
of  it? 

As  the  above  remarks  may  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  firearms  section  of  the  collection  is 
of  little  consequence,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
among  the  firearms  are  many  fine  examples  of 
the  gunmaker's  art,  including  an  ivory-veneered 
wheellock  rifle  of  c.  1610  by  Hieronymous 
Borstorffer  of  Munich  and  another  of  c.  1670  by 
Christian  Herold  of  Dresden  which  is  embellish- 
ed with  enamelled  plaques  perhaps  from  the 
workshop  of  the  Nuremberg  enameller  Georg 
Strauch.  The  collection  is  particularly  strong  in 
its  selection  of  wheeUock  pistols  including  a 
group  bearing  the  magnificent  inlay  work  by  the 
unidentified  Nuremberg  stockmaker  known  as 
the  Master  of  the  Casdes.  These  are  accompanied 
by  a  wide  range  of  powderflasks  of  which  the 
most  outstanding  is  the  German  ivory  flask, 
dated  1584,  exquisitely  engraved  with  scenes 
from  prints  of  the  artist  Virgil  Solis. 

Few  of  the  swords  have  been  faulted  for  their 
lack  of  original  assembly,  although  there  is  one 
amusing  example,  put  together  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  whose  quillons  apparently  started  life  as 
a  late  sixteenth-century  Italian  door  knocker. 
The  swords  and  daggers  are  probably  the  strong- 
est part  of  the  collection.  Adding  lustre  to  the 
display  are  a  group  of  important  silver-encrusted 
rapiers  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  some 
gilded  smallswords  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  a  good  example  of  a  Saxon  hunting 
hanger  with  a  hilt  in  the  shape  of  a  stag's  hoof 
made  of  delicately-painted  Meissen  porcelain, 
and  of  particular  interest  is  the  damascened  iron 
dagger  which  could  well  have  been  made  by  the 
Spanish  swordsmith  Diego  de  Caias  for  Henry 
vm.  In  his  commentary  on  the  swords  Mr.  Blair 
has  drawn  on  the  extensive  researches  of  Mr. 
A.  V.  B.  Norman  of  the  Wallace  Collection 
whose  new  convention  of  describing  swords  he 
has  also  adopted.  Now  one  of  the  difficulties 
facing  any  cataloguer  of  swords  is  to  describe  a 
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hilt  so  that  the  reader  can  readily 
understand  its  construction.  Never  an  easy  task, 
undei  :he  new  method  we  have  to  remember, 
amongst  other  things,  that  the  sword  is  delineated 
as  though  it  were  held  in  the  hand  at  the  ready 
with  the  blade  parallel  to  ground  and  that  'the 
part  of  the  hilt  that  is  in  line  with  the  main  edge 
of  the  blade  is  regarded  as  the  front,  and  the  part 
that  is  in  line  with  the  secondary  edge  or  back  as 
the  back*.  It  all  seems  very  complicated  and  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  the  old  axiom  that  one  good  photograph  is 
worth  a  hundred  words.  Fortunately  this  cata- 
logue is  full  of  tine  photographs  in  colour  and 
black-and-white.  Armourers',  cutlers'  and  gun- 
smiths' marks  are  also  illustrated  both  in  the 
entries  and  in  the  form  of  an  index. 

It  is  very  easy  to  criticize  small  details  in  a  work 
of  this  size  and  complexity.  But  let  there  be  no 
mistake;  this  is  easily  the  most  important  cata- 
logue of  arms  and  armour  to  be  published  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Mr.  Blair's  encyclopaedic 
erudition  is  widely  respected;  his  text,  handsome- 
ly printed  and  superbly  illustrated  in  a  book  of 
large  format,  has  formed  a  work  which  no  self- 
respecting  amateur  d'armes  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out. I  cannot  help  pointing  out,  however,  that 
this  catalogue  and  its  companion  volumes  have 
been  published  with  the  aid  of  private  funds  and 
it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the  financial  resources  -  or 
perhaps  the  policies  of  the  Directors  -  of  our 
national  museums  that  Mr.  Blair  and  his  fellow 
Keepers  arc  not  encouraged  to  produce  such 
splendid  and  scholarly  catalogues  of  their  own, 
more  important,  collections. 

HOWARD  L.  BLACKMUKE 

The  Peterborough  Psalter  in 
Brussels  and  other  Fenland 
Manuscripts 

The  Study  of  a  Workshop 
By  Lucy  Freeman  Sandler 
176  pages,  334  illustrations, 
8  colour  plates  and  1  map 
London:  harvey  miller 
;£i9-50 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  English 
illumination  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  the  number  of  lavishly  decorated 
psalters  produced  at  the  time.  Among  the  most 
splendid  of  these  psalters  was  one  presented  to  a 
visiting  papal  numcio,  Cardinal  Gaucclin  d'Euse, 
by  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  Geoffrey  of 
Crowland,  in  1318.  It  passed  through  the  libraries 
of  both  Charles  v  of  France  and  Philip  the  Good 
of  Burgundy,  before  reaching  its  present  home  in 
the  Bibliothequc  Royale  in  Brussels.  Dr.  Sandler's 
study  centres  round  this  book,  'mirabiliter 
luminatum'  as  a  contemporary  chronicler 
described  it,  and  round  a  group  of  manuscripts 
which  can,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  related  to  it. 

This  Fenland  group  is  one  of  several  such  to 
have  emerged,  each  with  its  own  marked 
characteristics,  from  the  shadow  of  the  so-called 
East  Anglian  school  -  a  term  now  more  properly 
confined  to  manuscripts  produced  for  patrons  in 
East  Anglia.  The  pictorial  and  textual  elements 
which  link  the  Fenland  manuscripts  -  four 
psalters,  two  apocalypses  and  a  psalter  fragment  - 
are  further  underlined  by  the  early  localisation  of 
several  of  the  books  in  neighbouring  abbeys  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Not  one  of  them,  however 


contains  any  indication  as  to  where  it  was  pro- 
duced, nor  is  there  any  means  of  identifying  the 
illuminators.  Dr.  Sandler's  reconstruction  of  an 
atelier  of  illuminators,  active  during  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  therefore 
strongly  based  on  the  stylistic  affinities  between 
the  books  of  the  group. 

Of  the  three  main  hands  which  she  distin- 
guishes in  the  execution  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Peterborough  Psalter,  two  are  found  to  have 
worked  on  two  other  psalters;  pictorial  similari- 
ties occur  in  the  work  of  another  master  whose 
style  can  in  turn  be  traced  in  the  Douce  fragments 
and  in  the  Canonici  Apocalypse;  and  the  second 
hand  of  this  Apocalypse  then  worked  on  the 
Crowland  Apocalypse.  The  hand  of  Master  a, 
possibly  the  designer-in-chief  of  the  Peterborough 
Psalter,  has  so  far  not  been  identified  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Sandler's  approach  to  the  tricky  business  of 
stylistic  comparisons  is  rational,  meticulous  and 
exhaustive;  her  deductions  not  only  plausible  but 
probable.  Each  manuscript  is  examined  in  detail. 
A  brief  introductory  discussion  is  followed  by  a 
set  of  plates  showing  all  the  illuminated  pages  of 
the  manuscript.  This  is  augmented  by  an  appen- 
dix, which  describes  the  contents  of  the  manu- 
script in  full  ;  it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  why 
this  description  could  not  have  been  included  in 
the  main  body  of  the  text,  either  immediately 
before  or  after  the  relevant  plates.  A  further  ap- 
pendix contains  complete  transcriptions  of  the 
Calendars  and  Canticles  of  the  Peterborough 
and  Ramsey  Psalters,  and  the  Litany  of  the 
former.  The  illustrations  of  the  Canonical  and 
Crowland  Apocalypses  are  printed  side  by  side, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  there  are  several 
useful  tables  setting  out  Apocalypse  subjects  and 
psalter  illustrations. 

Once  the  books  have  been  subjected  to  this 
close  scrutiny,  the  author  discusses  her  conclu- 
sions, which  are  refreshingly  free  from  dogma- 
tism. The  Fenland  group  undoubtedly  hangs 
together  as  a  group  on  several  counts,  although 
the  vexed  question  of  its  place  of  origin  remains, 
as  yet,  unanswerable.  Dr.  Sandler's  lucid  ap- 
praisal of  her  material  will  hopefully  inspire 
further  studies  in  this  much-neglected  field,  so 
that  one  day  a  clear  picture  may  emerge  of  the 
location,  organisation  and  inter-relationships  of 
English  workshops  during  this  period. 

A.  TOML1NSON 


Autohobby 

By  Marco  Bossi 

Translated  by  John  Iliffe 

223  pages,  190  illustrations 

and  70  colour  plates 

Rome:  priuli  and  verlucca 

There  can  be  very  few  still  alive  who  witnessed 
the  historic  first  race  for  cars  staged  between 
London  and  Brighton  on  November  14  1896. 
The  event  was  to  celebrate  the  emancipation  of 
the  car  since  new  laws  permitted  the  speed  limit 
to  be  raised  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  and  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  a  man  on  foot  to  precede 
each  vehicle.  Of  fifty-eight  entries  only  thirteen 
reached  Brighton  and  the  route  took  the  'old' 
Brighton  road  through  Reigate  stopping  for 
lunch  at  the  White  Hart. 

This  exercise  in  nostalgia  is  re-enacted  each 
November  and  thousands  of  enthusiasts  line  the 
route.  A  wide  range  of  books  has  appeared  on 


veteran  cars  but  the  Italian  collector,  Marco  Boss1 
is  the  first  to  produce  a  specialist  work  on  the  to* 
produced  contemporaneously  with  those  earl 
cars.  His  infatuation  began  with  a  single  item:1 
precious  parcel  miraculously  forgotten  -in  h1 
father's  factory  which,  unwrapped,  revealed 
model  Alfa  Romeo  of  1927  in  its  original  boi 
With  the  co-operation  of  other  continent; 
collectors,  Bossi  has  compiled  a  superbly  illui 
trated  catalogue  on  the  subject,  together  with  a 
invaluable  alphabetical  section  on  makers'  marl 
and  historical  details  of  the  listed  firms  and  the 
output. 

Understandably,  there  is  a  predominance  c| 
French,  German  and  Italian  models  since  they  aij 
drawn  from  such  famous  collections  as  th? 
belonging  to  Count  Giansanti  Coluzzi  cj 
Lausanne  and  U.  Donati,  Vercelli.  European  to\(» 
were  widely  exported  to  America  but  very  fe^' 
of  the  fine  American  toys  were  marketed  if 
Europe  before  191 4.  The  American  section  | 
slight  and  the  English  represented  by  early  steanJ 
driven  Bassett-Lowke,  Rolls-Royce,  Sir  Malcolrl 
Campbell's  Bluebird  and  early  Meccano  cal 
assembly  kits.  From  the  strikingly  beautiful  ani 
faithful  reproductions  made  by  Citroen  i| 
France  to  the  tunny  fantasy  toys  cheaply  pro! 
duced  by  Lehmann  in  lithographed  tin,  the  boo) 
provides  an  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeabll 
commentary  on  the  evolution  of  the  toy  car  up  a 
the  present  day,  when  extravagant  models  d 
veteran  cars  are  produced,  not  for  children  on  th| 
nursery  floor,  but  specifically  for  the  needs  of  en) 
thusiastic  collectors.  The  book  has  a  slip-case  ani 
a  patriotic  cardboard  cut-out  model  of  an  earl'! 
limousine  featuring  Fiat  Reg.  No.  63-2854. 

MARY  HILLIEi 


The  Crusaders  in  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land 

ByR.  C.  Small 

Ancient  Peoples  and  Places  Series 
232  pages,  70  illustrations, 
33  line  drawings,  3  maps 
London:  Thames  and  Hudson 
^3-50 

'The  Crusaders  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land'  is  ar{ 
interesting  addition  to  Dr.  Glyn  Daniel's  'People1 
and  Places'  series  and  useful  to  the  student  oti 
Crusader  buildings  during  the  period  1095  tcj 
1271. 

Being  an  historian  of  some  note,  the  authoir 
opens  with  an  interesting  historical  survey  of  the 
period,  which  he  follows  with  a  description  oi 
the  social  background  of  the  knights  themselves, 
their  institutions  and  society,  in  both  the  towns; 
and  the  country.  It  is,  no  doubt,  more  difficult  for 
the  accurate  historian  to  paint  an  entertaining; 
picture  to  bring  to  life  the  personalities  of  these1 
unique  people,  than  it  is  for  the  imagination  of 
the  reader ;  however  the  book  persuades  one  that 
they  set  forth  on  their  crusades  with  overwhelm-' 
ing  religious  zeal;  and  undoubtedly  they  fought 
bravely  and  well  -  well  enough  anyhow  to  cap-ij 
ture  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  the  climax  of  their 
first  brilliant  crusade  in  1099. 

It  would  appear  that  in  no  way  were  these1 
warriors  hampered  by  lack  of  the  wealth  which1 
enabled  them  not  only  to  be  sumptiously  ap-: 
parelled,  well  horsed  and  housed,  but  also  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  build  innumerable  fine' 
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hurches  and  magnificent,  extravagant  castles, 
ioth  in  the  Holy  Land  and  elsewhere. 

In  Chapter  in,  there  is  much  interesting  detail 
,t*  their  settlement  around  the  eastern  Mcditcr- 
mean  which,  as  Dr.  Smail  points  out,  was  much 
ssisted  by  the  trading  activities  of  the  Italian 
nerchants. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
omcwhat  carried  away  as  they  undoubtedly 
vere  by  their  crusading  zeal  and  their  unqucs- 
ioned  successes,  they  not  only  built  fine  buildings, 
tut  also  destroyed  many  older  ones.  An  example 
if  this  is  the  Byzantine  basilica  at  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  only  recently  excavated  by  a  French 
oncession,  who  have  found  that  the  Lusignans 
tad  destroyed  much  of  the  main  building,  and 
emoved  parts  of  it  altogether,  before  it  was 
mally  demolished  by  earthquake. 

The  Crusaders  have  left  for  posterity  a  large 
lumber  of  castles  and  churches,  in  Syria  and  the 
io\y  Land,  of  which  Krak  of  the  Knights  is 
indoubtedly  the  finest.  In  chapters  iv  and  v  of 
his  book  are  most  interesting  accounts  of  many 
>f  the  churches  and  castles,  with  plans  of  both, 
n  his  descriptions  of  the  castles  the  author  re- 
urns  continuously  to  Krak  and  to  Sahyun;  and 
vith  the  churches  to  the  great  church  of  the  Holy 
kpulchre,  which  he  describes  in  a  most  sensitive 
nanner. 

He  has  interesting  observations  to  make  about 
he  masonry  (p.  105-6)  and,  as  so  often,  the  place 
■honour  for  archaeological  research  goes  to  the 
:rench;  and  in  particular  to  Paul  Deschamps  for 
lis  work  at  Krak.  So  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Crusader  buildings  was  done  by  the  French, 
ibout  which  one  camiot  do  better  than  to  quote 
Robin  Fedden:  '  ...  the  lovely  capitals  and 
:olunms  at  Marqab,  or  the  Warden's  Chamber  at 
Krak  with  its  ribbed  vaulting  and  roses  carved  in 
stone,  are  an  essential  expression  of  the  building 
sense  which  produced  in  the  same  castles  the  huge 
cisterns  for  a  five  years  seige  .  .  .  the  architectural 
genius  of  twelth  and  thirteenth  century  France, 
but  doubly  impressive  in  these  lulls  .  .  .'. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no 
mediaeval  word  for  crusade,  and  the  common 
term  was  peregrini  or  pilgrims,  but,  as  Dr.  Smail 
points  out  pilgrims  of  a  special  sort  -  carrying  not 
staff  and  script  -  but  swords. 

Chapter  vi  describes  the  'Decoration  of  the 
Churches'  in  some  detail,  and  points  out  that 
various  designs  have  been  borrowed  from  Moslem 
art.  This  is  followed  by  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  'Books  and  their  Illustrations'  which 
would  be  worth  taking  considerably  farther,  if  it 
were  possible. 

The  line-drawings  and  plans  are  excellent,  but 
the  three  maps  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in- 
adequate. At  the  end,  uncaptioned,  and  in  some 
places  without  numbers,  are  seventy  photo- 
graphs, appallingly  reproduced.  Many  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  taken  in  severe  thunder- 
storms, both  inside  the  buildings,  as  well  as  out. 
Notes  on  the  plates  are  listed  on  three  pages  at  the 
end,  always  an  irritating  habit  from  the  reader's 
point  of  view. 

Many  students  of  this  period  will  find  the  book 
of  considerable  value,  as  ordinary  readers  will 
find  much  to  interest  and  inform  them. 

Proof-reading  is  not  an  outstanding  modern 
skill,  but  unlike  so  much  that  is  published  today 
the  'Crusaders'  in  this  respect  camiot  be  faulted. 

R.J.  L.  WYNNE-THOMAS 


Sammlung  August  Neresheimer 

Catalogue  by  Rolf  Fritz 
Introduction  by  Christoph  Bernoulli 
93  illustrations,  20  colour  plates 
and  144  maker's  marks 
Obtainable  only  from  the  Publisher: 

VERLAG  DING  WORT, 

2  Hamburg  50,  Postfach  500480 
dm.  98 

Lavishly  illustrated  catalogues  of  private  collec- 
tions written  by  prominent  members  of  the 
Museum  profession  and  preceded  by  a  picture  of 
the  proud  owner  were  common  enough  in  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  but 
are  now  a  feature  of  the  American  rather  than  of 
the  European  publishing  scene.  This  catalogue, 
though^published  in  1974,  is  concerned  with  a 
collection  most  of  which  was  acquired  before 
1920  and  which  has  since  the  death  of  the  owner 
lain  undisturbed  in  a  Swiss  bank  vault  -  the  desti- 
nation of  so  many  privately  owned  treasures  in 
our  turbulent  times.  The  collection  is  itself  some- 
what of  a  period  piece,  reflecting  the  taste  of  its 
time  as  well  as  that  of  its  owner.  It  represents  the 
gout  Rothschild  for  richly  ornamented  Renaissance, 
Maimerist  and  Baroque  art.  This  taste,  long 
deplored,  has  now  become  respectable  again  and 
has  the  advantage  of  providing  the  art  historian 
with  endless  scope  for  research  into  sources  and 
symbolism  of  ornament.  The  eighteenth  century, 
which  has  in  recent  years  attracted  collectors  is 
almost  ignored:  there  are  only  two  pieces  with 
Regence  decoration,  while  the  Rococo  is  not 
represented  at  all.  The  strongest  suit  are  the 
German   and   Scandinavian   lidded  tankards: 
twenty-five  out  of  a  total  of  some  one  hundred 
and  forty  objects,  these  inevitably  showing  some 
repetition.  The  best  of  the  tankards,  No.  57,  by 
Paul  Hubner,  has  suffered  the  removal  of  the 
owner's  coat  of  arms,  which  originally  occupied 
the  circular  recess  on  the  cover  finial,  and  its 
replacement  by  a  small  figure  of  a  putto.  Figure 
fmials  are  often  found  on  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century  tankards  but  are  rarely  original; 
they  were  inconvenient  and  easily  broken  when 
the  lid  was  opened. 

Herr  Neresheimer  did  not  share  the  prejudice 
against  ecclesiastical  plate  which  persists  among 
English  collectors.  Besides  the  representative 
series  of  twelve  chalices,  there  is  an  outstanding 
altar  cross  of  ebony  with  mounts  of  gold  and 
silver-gilt  enriched  with  precious  stones.  Judging 
by  its  quality  and  the  presence  of  the  Wittelsbach 
arms  on  the  base,  it  must  have  once  graced  the 
Munich  Reichc  Kapelle  or  a  chape!  in  one  of  the 
other  Bavarian  palaces.  It  was  formerly  attributed 
to  the  Bavarian  court  goldsmith,  Andreas 
Attemstett,  and  can  certainly  be  given  to  mem- 
bers of  his  circle.  Dr.  Fritz  is  well-known  for  his 
researches  into  coconut  cups  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  has  chosen  for  his  jacket  illustra- 
tion the  amusing  cup  in  which  one  of  the  straps 
holding  the  lip  and  base  mount  is  formed  as  a 
grotesque  mask,  while  the  eyes  are  part  of  the 
natural  coconut.  This  piece  is  one  of  the  many 
16th  century  vessels  which  were  attributed  by 
Dr.  Kohlhaussen  to  Nurnberg  with  a  local 
patriotism  which  is  now  regarded  as  excessive.  It 
is  unmarked,  and  this  alone  is  unlikely  in 
Nurnberg,  a  city  in  which  the  guild  officials  were 
so  powerful  and  efficient.  Dr.  Fritz  suggests 
Munich  or  Milan  as  the  origin  of  the  rock-crystal 
nautilus  with  enamelled  and  jewelled  gold 
mounts  (No.  87).  This  piece  presents  interesting 


problems,  for,  while  the  carving  of  the  rock- 
crystal  block  into  the  .  shape  of  a  shell  is  most 
impressive,  the  surface  detail  is  coarse  and  hardly 
worthy  of  the  Saracchi  family  of  Milan.  This 
vessel  belongs  to  a  small  group  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  in  which  the  hard-stone  cutter  has  under- 
taken the  vastly  difficult  task  of  cutting  out  of 
stone  a  form  that  was  readily  available  in  nature. 

The  collection  is  not  without  its  weak  points ; 
Dr.  Fritz  has  ingeniously  established  the  curious 
history  of  the  Diana  group  (No.  111)  which  at 
first  sight  seems  to  belong  to  the  series  of  Diana 
and  Stag  vessels  by  Wallbaum  and  other  con- 
temporary masters,  but  proves  on  investigation 
to  have  been  assembled  in  recent  years.  One  or 
two  other  pieces  are  not  above  suspicion:  No.  54, 
described  as  Nurnberg,  about  1570,  seems  to  be 
an  assembly  of  parts  that  were  not  born  together. 
This  catalogue  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  rather  exiguous  literature  of  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  silver.  With  a  piety  that  was  presumably 
imposed  upon  him  the  author  has  retained  the 
original  but  inconvenient  ordering  of  the  cata- 
logue, based  apparently  on  the  purely  fortuitous 
order  of  acquisition.  J.  f.  hayward 

The  Architecture  of  Europe 

By  Doreen  Yarwood 
598  pages,  107  illustrations 
and  993  line  drawings 
London:  B.  T.  batsford 
£7-00 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Doreen  Yarwood 
produced  her  study  entitled  The  Architecture  of 
England,  to  which  tins  volume  is  a  companion. 
Apart  from  a  doubling  of  the  price  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  colour  plates  little  has  changed. 
The  format  for  Europe  is  almost  identical  with 
that  for  England,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Yarwood's 
personal  style.  Her  personality  comes  over  once 
more  as  a  conscientious  chronicler,  busily  collect- 
ing guide  books,  neat  and  never  ruffled,  friendly 
with  seldom  an  unkind  word  about  anything  she 
discovers.  She  has,  as  she  says,  travelled  sixty- 
seven  thousand  miles  with  her  Professor  husband, 
who  in  turn  has  taken  twenty-five  thousand 
photographs,  an  undertaking  reminiscent  of  the 
Pevsner  Odysseys  which  produced  the  Buildings 
of  Britain. 

Her  claims,  however,  arc  much  more  modest. 
Mrs.  Yarwood  does  not  pretend  to  emulate  what 
she  calls  older  academic  writers,  preferring  in- 
stead to  'narrate  simply  and  chronologically' 
what  she  has  encountered  in  her  European 
travels.  The  result  is  much  more  like  an  account 
of  a  protracted  holiday  tour  than  a  work  of 
scholarship.  It  lacks  the  discipline  of,  for  instance, 
Sir  Bannister  Fletcher's  Comparative  History 
which,  although  sometimes  perversely  discrimi- 
natory (it  excluded  Indian  and  Chinese  Archi- 
tecture as  'non-historical'),  nevertheless  estab- 
lished a  methodology  which  fully  justified  its 
title  and  has  made  his  history  the  basic  text  book 
for  several  generations  of  Architectural  students. 

Mrs.  Yarwood's  writing  is  descriptive  and 
literal.  Hers  is  not  a  classified  study,  contains 
virtually  no  analysis  and  few  original  observa- 
tions. Her  admitted  concern  is  with  style  and 
taste,  conveyed  uncritically  through  her  rather 
stereotyped  drawings,  sometimes  crowding  half  a 
dozen  on  to  one  page.  It  is  no  surprise  (and  a 
tribute  to  her  frankness)  that  she  admits  they  are 
drawn  from  her  husband's  photographs. 
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This  iack  of  original  observation  characterises 
the  entire  book.  Its  elementary  nature  as  well  as 
its  claims  to  comprehensiveness  may  commend 
it  to  sixth  formers  and  others  unable  to  undertake 
Airs.  Yarwood's  motoring  trips;  but  it  is  highly 
questionable  whether  this  is  the  approach  that  is 
needed,  particularly  as  an  introduction  to  Archi- 
tecture, a  subject  which  continues  to  attract  the 
interest  of  the  young  but  less  as  an  expression  of 
style  and  taste,  and  more  as  the  predominating 
feature  of  the  man-made  environment  related  to 
changes  in  society,  technology  and  urban  living. 
This  book  will  tell  such  readers  all  that  is  there, 
but  little  of  why  or  how  it  came  into  existence. 

Moreover  it  abounds  in  over-simplifications  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  difference  between  the 
architecture  of  the  Gothic  Revival  and  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  'It  is  clear'  says  the  author,  'that 
there  are  differences  but  they  are  not  easy  to 
define',  a  statement  confirmed  by  a  perfunctory 
attempt  at  definition  which  reveals  both  her  lack 
of  analytical  skill  and  her  inability  to  stand  still 
for  long.  In  a  few  lines  she  is  hurrying  on  to  dis- 
pose of  Philip  Webb  and  Norman  Shaw.  In  the 
end  it  is  her  appetite  for  more  which  proves  her 
undoing.  Mrs.  Yarwood  does  not  seem  to  have 
learned  from  the  older  academic  historians  that 
far  more  can  be  achieved  by  attempting  less,  by 
greater  discrimination  and  the  development  of  a 
genuine  critique.  Very  occasionally  she  describes 
some  tilings  as  better  than  others.  For  most  of  the 
rest,  everything  is  good,  if  not  outstanding. 
'Important',  'superlative',  'unsurpassed'  are  ad- 
jectives she  employs  freely.  'Original'  is  another 
favourite,  used  frequently  in  describing  concrete 
churches  such  as  Auguste  Perret  at  Notre  Dame 
de  Raincy  and  Gibberd's  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral at  Liverpool,  which  receives  no  less  an 
accolade  than  'the  most  original  building  in 
Britain'. 

Wild  and  meaningless  judgements  of  this  kind 
do  not  make  for  understanding.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  nature  of  problems,  the  client, 
the  Architect's  brief,  the  structural  system  or  the 
building's  performance.  Even  in  the  areas  in 
which  Mrs.  Yarwood  claims  to  be  an  expert,  such 
as  style  and  taste,  she  frequently  dodges  the  issue. 
The  description  of  Le  Corbusier's  Unite  d'Habi- 
tation  at  Marseille  conveys  almost  nothing  about 
its  design  philosophy,  its  structure  or  its  genuinely 
original  split  level  planning  (which  a  simple 
section  would  reveal).  Predictably  it  'strikes  a 
chill  to  the  heart'  of  our  friendly  guide,  who  goes 
on  to  say,  'whether  it  is  aesthetically  satisfactory 
is  very  much  a  matter  for  personal  taste'.  It  is  no 
use  inviting  the  reader  to  make  such  judgements 
without  offering  any  criteria. 

The  Architecture  of  Europe  is  a  book  which 
makes  it  easy  for  the  would-be  traveller  to  find 
his  way.  Its  sections  are  tidily  arranged,  it  has  an 
index,  a  bibliography  and  a  useful  glossary.  Mrs. 
Yarwood  is,  in  every  way,  an  agreeable  com- 
panion and  guide.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  she  has 
missed  the  opportunity  genuinely  to  enlarge  the 
experience  of  those  whom  she  invites  to  accom- 
pany her. 

DENYS  HINTON 
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Transactions  of  the 
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£9-50 
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Edited  by  David  Kelley 
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Porcelains  in  the  Frick  Collection 

By  John  A.  Pope  and  Marcelle  Brunet 
Volume  vn:  Oriental  and  French 
359  pages,  illustrations  with  colour 
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Samuel  Palmer 

A  Biography 

By  Raymond  Lister 

299  pages,  29  illustrations 

London: faber  and  faber 
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Photography  as  Art 

By  I  'olker  Kahmen 
Translated  by  Brian  Tubb 
55  pages  text,  370  illustrations 
London: studio  vista 
£6.50 

Van  de  Velde  Drawings 

A  Catalogue  of  Drawings  in 
The  National  Maritime  Museum 
made  by  the  Elder  and  the 
Younger  Willem  van  de  Velde 
Compiled  by  M.  S.  Robinson 
Volume  n:  The  Ingram  Collection 
360  pages,  695  illustrations 
and  79  watermarks 

London:  Cambridge  university  press 
for  The  National  Maritime  Museum 
£20.00 

Georges  de  La  Tour 

Catalogue  Raisonne 
By  Benedict  Nicolson 
and  Christopher  Wright 
234  pages,  88  illustrations 
and  numerous  colour  plates 
London:  phaidon  press 
£20.00 

English  Decoration  in 
the  18th  Century 

By  John  Fowler  and  John  Corn/orth 
288  pages,  234  illustrations 
and  40  colour 

London:  barrie  and  jenkins 
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British  Pottery 

An  Illustrated  Guide 
By  Geoffrey  A.  Godden 
452  pages,  607  illustrations 
and  1 8  colour 

London:  barrie  and  jenkins 
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Period  Houses  and  their  Detail 

Edited  by  Colin  Amery 
17  pages  text,  212  plates 
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2000  Years  of  a  City  and  its  People 
By  Felix  Barker  and  Peter  Jackson 
380  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
with  colour 
London:  cassell 
£10.00 

Animals  in  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

By  John  P.  Cushion 

224  pages,  130  illustrations 

and  32  colour  plates 

London: studio  vista 

£4-95 

The  Spirit  and  Splendour  of  Art  Deco 

By  Alain  Lesieutre 

304  pages,  285  illustrations 

and  19  colour 

London:  paddington  press 
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AN  ECUELLE 
BY  CARL  FABERGE 


In  carved  tawny  aventurine-quartz  with  red  and  green  gold  chased  and  engraved  mounts  decorated  in  Renaissance 
style  with  opaque  white  enamel  and  set  with  emeralds  and  cabochon  rubies.  Fully  signed  and  bearing  the  initials 
of  the  chief  workmaster  Henrik  Wigstrom,  together  with  English  control  marks.  Overall  length  8|  inches. 
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Gerald  Schurr 


I.  Candelabrum  by  Claude  Duvivicr 
after  Meissonnier. 

Galerie  Louis  XV,  Music  des  Arts  Dicoratifs,  Paris. 


Two  Exhibitions  at  Munich 

The  Neue  Sammlung  exhibition  entitled  'From 
Schinkel  to  Mies  van  der  Rohe'  (until  30  April) 
shows  a  panorama  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  archi- 
tecture. Karl  Friedrich  Schinkel  (1781-1841)  fre- 
quently left  Berlin  to  travel  in  Italy.  This  may 
account  for  the  Neo-classical  style  of  his  grandiose 
monuments  -  severity  tempered  by  touches  of  the 
mediaeval  which  is  characteristic  of  much 
European  architecture  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Then  came  a  Ne6-baroque  period 
preceding  the  order  and  reason  advocated  by  the 
Bauhaus  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  ten  years  before 
he  became  its  Director  in  1930.  Van  der  Rohe  left 
Germany  in  1937  at  the  age  of  fifty-one  and  died 
in  the  United  States  in  1969. 

Until  30  April,  the  Stadtische  Galerie  is 
illustrating  the  history  of  Futurism  in  Europe. 
This  movement  which  started  in  Italy  in  1909 
proclaimed  a  dynamic  art  and  thereby  influenced 
the  new  planning  of  modern  towns  even  as  far 
away  as  Russia. 

Tubingen 

THE  CONSTRUCTIONS  OF 
CLAES  OLDENBURG 

This  American  painter,  born  in  Stockholm  in 
1929,  who  is  well  known  for  his  'happenings',  has 
become  one  of  the  central  figures  of  Pop  Art.  He 
takes  as  his  subjects  ordinary  everyday  objects 
such  as  a  saucepan  or  part  of  a  car,  inflates  them  to 
an  enormous  size  and  then  creates  them  in  colour- 
ed plaster  so  that  they  acquire  an  aura  of  surreal- 
ism (Kunsthallc,  until  20  April). 

From  Vienna  to  Berlin 

EGYPTIAN  TREASURES 
Eighty  exceptional  pieces  lent  by  the  Cairo  mus- 
eum have  arrived  at  the  museum  in  Vienna  from 
Brussels;  after  April  they  will  be  seen  in  turn  in 


2.  A  collection  of  frames, 

late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century. 

Galerie  Louis  XV,  Music  des  Arts  Dicoratifs,  Paris. 


Oslo,  Stockholm,  Munich  and  Berlin.  This  is  a 


travelling  exhibition  mounted  by  l  nesco  en-V 
titled  'The  Reign  of  the  Sun'  which  is  based  onj 
Amenophis  rv  (Akhnaton)  and  his  wife  Nefertitij 
and  which  recreates  the  strange  history  of  this! 
Pharaoh  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century  bc,  dis-l 
placed  the  traditional  gods  and  instituted  the  sin- 
gle cult  of  the  Sun-God.  To  ensure  the  supremacy 
of  this  revolutionary  religious  philosophy  he  took 
care  to  surround  himself  with  numerous  sculptors 
and  architects.  The  hieraticism  of  the  old  style 
was  succeeded  by  a  more  figurative  and  sensitive  I 
spirit;  portraits,  until  then  quite  impersonal,  be-j 
come  more  individual.  Examples  of  this  expres-J 
sionist  art  of  the  rebellious  are,  however,  quite  I 
rare  as  after  the  end  of  this  reign,  which  lasted  I 
some  twenty  years,  the  ancient  cults  were  re-| 
established  and  priests  destroyed  the  works  creat-  [ 
ed  for  Akhnaton.  The  only  ones  to  bc  saved  from! 
destruction  were  bas-reliefs  and  statues  (now  on  I 
view  in  Vienna)  which  had  fortunately  been!1 
buried  by  the  last  followers  of  this  temporary  I 
breakaway  cult. 

Paris 

louis  xv  at  the  musee  des  arts 
de'coratifs 

In  the  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  which 
comprises  the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  (107  rue 
de  Rivoli)  about  ten  rooms  devoted  to  the  reign  j 
of  Louis  xv  have  been  refurbished.With  walls  and  j 
paintwork  redecorated,  this  gallery,  which  looks  | 
out  on  to  the  Tuileries  gardens,  contains  bronzes  I 
and  panelling,  gold  and  silverwork,  faiences  and  I 
furniture  which,  by  their  supreme  quality  easily  i 
seen  now  that  they  have  been  cleaned  and  res- 
tored, are  typical  of  the  age  of  perfection  in 
French  decorative  art.  Lacquered  furniture  and  i 
seats  and  other  items,  oriental  in  style,  recall  the 
height  of  the  fashion  for  chinoiseries. 
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3.  Masako.  Watcrcolour.  Galeae  Jacques  Casanova,  Paris. 


In  the  Paris  Galleries 

'Le  Bestiaire'  is  a  collection  of  bronzes  signed  by 
the  best  animal  sculptors  of  the  twentieth  century 
fromFremiettoHadjuincludingBugatti,  Pompon, 
Jouve,  Righetti,  Gargallo  and  Germaine  Richier. 
Some  canvases  by  Foujita,  Jouve  and  Bernard 
Buffet  are  shown  with  this  excellent  exhibition 
(Paul  Ambroise,  6  rue  Royal,  until  7  April). 

Before  exhibiting  in  London  and  Johannesburg 
Georges  Laporte  is  showing  at  the  Galerie  Denise 
Valtat  (59  rue  La  Boetie)  his  bare  seascapes  and 
landscapes  of  the  North  and  Brittany  bathed  in  a 
delicate  Impressionist  light  with  paint  lavishly 
applied. 

In  his  lithographs  Bonnard  displays  his  poetic 
force,  dazzling  lyricism  and  unusual  setting.  The 
best  known  of  these  are  on  show  until  6  April  at 
the  Galerie  des  Peintres-Graveurs  (159  bis 
Boulevard  du  Montparnasse). 

Masako,  a  youngjapancse  painter  now  working 
in  Paris  reveals  his  own  particular  world  in  sur- 
prising watercolours  now  on  view  (until  6  April) 
at  the  Galerie  Casanova  (under  the  arcades  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  25  Galerie  Montpensier).  This  subtle 
art  ot  Masako,  spontaneous  in  its  rapid  movement 


and  bold  rhythm,  skilful  in  the  handling  of  intri- 
cate forms,  enigmatic  in  its  varied  colouring 
which  suggest  dreamlike  symbols  of  fecundity, 
combines  the  severity  of  carefully  calculated  com- 
position with  the  indefinable  poetry  of  the  East, 
creating  that  air  of  mystery  which,  according  to 
Baudelaire,  is  'the  essential  element  ot  all  beauty'. 

Mediaeval  Statuary 

Following  on  her  previous  work  on  'La  Statuaire 
mcdievale  de  collection'  (written  in  collaboration 
with  Edouard  Bresset)  Jacqueline  Boccador  has 
just  published  a  new  and  monumental  study  on 
'La  Statuaire  mcdievale  en  France  de  1400  a  1530'. 
This  work,  both  an  analysis  and  synthesis,  which 
makes  very  pleasant  reading,  is  suitable  for  the 
uninitiated  as  well  as  the  specialist.  Eight  hundred 
and  eighteen  illustrations  support  the  author's 
theories  about  the  style  typical  of  each  region,  the 
influence  and  evolution  of  the  great  workshops  in 
connection  with  the  Spatigotik  in  Germany  and 
Rinascimento  in  Italy.  (Editions  Les  Clefs  du  Temps 
Sodibel,  41  rue  Ybr\,  92200  Neuilly.  Two  vol- 
umes, 550  francs). 


4.  Nicodemus,  detail  from  a  tomb  preserved  at 

Semur-cn-Auxois,  from  the  book  by 

J.  Boccador:  'La  Statu  lire  mcdievale  en  France'. 
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5.  Pieter  Claesz.  Still  Lift1.  Recently  acquired  by  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 
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INCORPORATED 


Very  fine  quality,  Queen  Anne  Walnut 
Bureau  Bookcase  of  superb  figure  and 
color  with  mirror  doors.  Circa  1710. 
40"  x  23"  x  81"  High. 


Superb  William  and  Mary  Oyster  Walnut 
Chest  on  Stand  with  Boxwood  inlay. 
Circa  1690.  41"  x  24"  x  45"  High. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Universiij  hospital  Antiques  Show, 
103rd.  Engineers  Armory,  PhUad?1phia,  Pennsylvania, 
April  15th  through  19th,  1975. 


126  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE,    CHICAGO,  ILL.  60611  (312)  337-0202 
Member  of  (be  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


Sale 


rooms 


Towards  the  end  of  January,  Christie's  held  a 
series  of  sales  of  Victorian  objects.  The  cameras 
and  photographs  sold  on  22  and  23  January  met 
with  a  mixed  reception:  a  dagucrrotype  camera, 
the  first  to  be  offered  at  auction,  was  bought  in 
at  £3,1  SO  but  a  Ross-Sutton  panoramic  camera, 
complete  with  water  lens  was  sold  for  £5,775. 
An  album  of  photographs  taken  by  Henry 
Peach  Robinson  in  north  Wales  in  the  1880s 
fetched  £2,940  but  a  set  of  photographs  of  the 
Crimea  War  by  James  Robertson  failed  to  sell. 
The  sale  of  objects  of  art  and  Victorian  furniture 
on  23  January  included  two  particularly 
interesting  items.  The  first,  a  set  of  nine 
stained-glass  windows  was  made  by  Morris  and 
Company  to  designs  b\  Bumc-Joncs  in  1883 
for  a  six  light  window  for  Miss  Catherine  Wolfe 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  They  depict 
Norse  gods,  a  subject  inspired  by  an  old  round 
tow  er  at  Newport,  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
Norse  voyagers  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
c.  1000  ad.  They  were  bought  by  Roger  Daltrey, 
lead  singer  of  The  Who  pop  group,  for  £1,260, 
(below  the  estimate).  The  second,  a  mahogany 
dining-table  made  by  Morris  and  Company  in 
1880  for  the  house  of  the  Victorian  collector, 
Mcxandcr  Alexander  Ionidcs,  at  1  Holland  Park, 
was  sold  for  £1,102;  Ionides  paid  £38.  The 
next  day,  in  a  sale  of  Victorian  pictures,  the  star 
item  The  Women  of  Amphissa  by  Alma-Tadema, 
failed  to  sell;  the  fashion  for  his  luxurious, 
langorous  ladies  seems  to  have  waned.  But 
sporting  paintings  are  still  healthy:  Full  Cry  and 
Breaking  Cover  by  J.  F.  Herringjr.  made  £6,825 
and  £3,990  respectively. 

Vernacular  pottery  has  been  successful  in 
the  London  salerooms  recently.  In  a  sale  of 
Victorian  ceramics  on  20  January,  £945  was 
paid  for  a  set  of  eleven  Royal  Staffordshire  Toby 
jugs,  caricaturing  First  World  War  figures  such 
as  George  v,  President  Wilson  and  Lord 
Kitchener.  On  3  February,  also  at  Christie's, 
there  were  two  early  wine  cups :  one  of  1660, 
painted  in  blue  with  a  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  Charles  11,  well  documented  but  not 
in  very  good  condition,  fetched  £2,835;  the 
other  made  in  Lambeth  in  1635  had  a  lower 
estimate  but  a  higher  price,  £4,725.  At 
Sotheby's  the  next  day,  a  Leeds  pearlware 
horse  reached  £1,350;  in  the  nineteenth  century 
these  could  often  be  seen  in  saddlers'  and 
druggists'  shops. 

At  a  sale  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century 
prints  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bcrnct  in  New  York 
on  6  February,  two  new  auction  records  were 
established:  Mary  Cassatt's  Woman  Bathing 
reached  $19,000  (£7,983) ;  George  Bellows' 
Stag  at  Sharkey's,  a  lithograph  of  1917,  reached 
$8,500  (£3,571).  The  top  price  in  this  sale  was 
$21,000  (£8,824)  for  a  1934  etching  by  Picasso, 
Corrida.  The  previous  day  there  had  been 
another  record  at  Sotheby's  in  London:  £7,200 
for  a  Korean  War  Victoria  Cross. 

On  24 January,  Honolulu's  first  fine  art  sale 
was  held  at  Sotheby's.  This  was  of  Japanese 
netsuke,  inro  and  ojime;  a  total  of  $193,000 
(£82,128)  was  paid  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  lots.  The  highest  price  was  $1 1,000 
(£4,602)  for  an  eighteenth-century  netsuke  of  a 
dog.  Briony  Llewellyn 


1 .  Mahogany  dining-table, 

designed  by  George  Jack 

and  made  by  Morris  and  Company. 

Width :  199  cm.  (78^  inches). 

Christie's,  January  1975.  £1,102  ($2,591). 


2.  Part  of  a  set  of  stained-glass  windows, 
designed  by  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones 
and  made  by  Morris  and  Company. 
Christie's,  January  1975.  £t,26o  ($2,961). 


3.  Part  of  a  set  of  Royal  Staffordshire  Toby  Jugs, 

by  F.  Carruthers  Gould. 

Christie's,  January  1975.  £945  ($2,220). 


4.  Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones. 
T7/c  Fountain  oj  Youth, 
unfinished  study, 

182.8  X  279.3  cm.  (72  X  110  inches). 
Christie's,  January  1975.  £8,400  ($19,740). 


5.  German  lacquered  iron  casket, 
eighteenth  century.  Width:  35.5  cm.  (14  inches). 
Christie's,  January  1975.  £1,680  ($3,948). 

6.  Petrus  Van  Schendei  . 
An  evening  market  scene,  1  84 1 , 
oil  on  panel,  29  X  24  inches. 

Phillips,  January  1975.  £4,800  ($1 1,280). 


J.  J.  ECHENA. 

Tlie  Harem, 

86.5  X  147.5  cm.  (34  X  58  inches). 
Bonham's,  February  1975.  £3,000  ($7>°50)- 
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8.  Japanese  ivory  mother-of-pearl  inset 
and  lacquer  padoukwood  side  cabinet, 
c.  1870.  Height:  175  cm.  (5  feet  9  inches). 
Sotheby's  Bclgravia, January  1975. 
£i,350($3,I72). 


9.  Eighteenth-century  miniature  bracket  clock, 
by  Williamson  of  London. 
Height:  12  inches. 

King  and  Chascmore,  Pulborough,  January  1975. 
£1,100  ($2,585). 


10.  Victorian  diamond  sunburst  brooch. 
Christie's,  January  1975.  £5,400  ($12,690). 


II.  Gold  and  rose-diamond  set  pair-cased 

quarter-repeating  verge  watch, 

No.  4051  by  George  Prior  of  London, 

early  nineteenth  century. 

Diameter:  67  mm. 

Sotheby's, January  1975.  £6,200  ($14,570). 


12.  Lambeth  wine  cup, 

inscribed  in  blue  Thomas  Hunt  of  Eden  1635. 

Height:  9  cm.  (3  J  inches). 

Christie's,  February  1975.  £4,725  ($11,104). 
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13.  Leeds  pearl  ware  horse. 
Height:  17  inches. 

Sotheby's,  February  1975.  £1,350 ($3,172). 


14.  Mary  Cassatt. 
Woman  Bathing  -  The  Toilette, 
drypoint  and  aquatint 
printed  in  colours,  1891. 
Sotheby's  Parke  Bernet, 
New  York, 
February  1975. 
$19,000  (£7,983)- 


15.  The  Most 
Noble  Order 
of  the  Garter  (kg), 
c.  1820. 

Sotheby's,  February  1975. 
£6,200  ($14,570). 
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I.  Compendium  by  Humphrey  (Cole  known  as 
the  Drake  dial),  probably  1582. 


THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  TIME 
On  22  June  1675,  Charles  11  issued  a  Warrant 
establishing  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich 
'in  order  to  the  finding  out  of  the  longitude  of 
places  for  perfecting  Navigation  and  Astronomy'. 
The  King  appointed  the  Rev.  John  Flamsteed 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  himself  interested  in  astronomy,  to  design 
lodgings  'tor  the  observator's  habitation  and  a 
little  for  pomp'.  Much  has  been  achieved  during 
the  three  hundred  years  since  then:  in  1884  the 
Greenwich  meridian  was  chosen  as  the  Prime 
Meridian  of  the  world  and  the  basis  of  the  Inter- 
national Time  Zone.  The  work  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  is  now  carried  out  at  Herstmonceux 
in  Sussex  where  the  skies  are  clearer  than  at 
Greenwich  and  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
have  taken  charge  of  the  old  buildings  and  instru- 
ments, many  of  which  hold  as  much  artistic  as 
scientific  interest.  The  Great  Room  at  Flamsteed 
House  designed  by  Wren,  admirably  fulfills,  the 
requirement  for  'pomp'.  It  is  much  the  same  now 
as  it  was  in  1676:  octagonal,  well-proportioned 
with  attractive  mouldings,  containing  telescopes 
and  astronomical  clocks  some  with  thirteen  foot 
pendulums,  used  by  Flamsteed  for  checking  the 
regularity  of  the  Earth's  rotation. 

The  instruments  used  for  measuring  time  from 
the  thirteenth  century  up  to  the  present  day  are 
set  out  in  a  new  display  in  four  galleries  in  the 
later  part  of  Flamsteed  House,  built  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  hi  the  first 
gallery  are  examples  of  models  of  the  heavens 
such  as  astrolabes,  globes,  armillery  spheres  and 
orreries.  The  astrolabe  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world  with  examples  from 
Syria  and  Persia  as  well  as  Europe:  one  of  c.  1300 
shows  the  influence  of  Maghribi  design  although 
it  was  made  in  the  west,  another  from  France  of 
1360  has  quatrefoil  decoration  and  a  Flemish  one 
off.  1570  shows  the  strapwork  motif  then  popu- 
lar in  Northern  Europe.  Others  of  historical 
interest  include  an  English  example  (c.  1560)  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1,  and  an  ex- 
tremely elaborate  one  from  Persia  (1707/8)  still 
has  its  original  silk  cord. 

In  the  next  gallery  are  non-clockwork  time- 
keepers, often  elaborately  decorated:  a  French 
diptych  dial  c.  1610  has  an  ivory  case  and  silver 
dials  engraved  with  ships  and  figures ;  a  German 
compass  dial  has  a  barrel-shaped  case  of  ivory  in- 
laid with  coloured  pastes.  A  large  Italian  table 
klepsydra,  c.  1670,  which  measures  thirty  minutes, 
has  an  elaborate  wooden  frame  painted  with  gold 
and  vermilion.  The  last  section  of  the  display  is 
devoted  to  mechanical  and  electrical  timekeeping : 
the  development  of  the  clock,  the  marine  clirono- 
meter  and  the  story  of  Greenwich  Time. 

The  main  event  celebrating  the  founding  of 
the  Observatory  is  the  exhibition  'Three 
Hundred  Years  of  Astronomy',  in  the  Queen's 
House  at  the  Maritime  Museum.  It  was  officially 
opened  on  26  March  and  will  remain  open  daily 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  Having  shown  the  prob- 
lems of  navigation  it  gives  an  account  of  how 
these  were  overcome  over  the  years  by  such  men 
as  Halley  and  Bradley.  Quadrants,  sextants  and 
telescopes  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  pictures  of  the 
astronomers  and  their  publications.  In  the  next 
section  the  building  and  instruments  of  the 
Observatory  at  Greenwich  is  seen  and  lastly  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Greenwich  Observatory  at 
Herstmonceux.  A  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
which  includes  essays  on  time  and  astronomy, 
has  been  produced  by  Times  Books. 


2.  Persian  astrolabe  with  original  silk  cord,  1707/8. 


3.  Sundial  by  William  Deane (1690-1738),  ?  1718. 
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A  PLACE  IN  EUROPE 

Thames  Television  are  doing  their  bit  for  Euro- 
pean Architectural  Heritage  Year  by  screening  a 
series  of  thirteen  half-hour  programmes  portray- 
ing historic  houses  in  Europe.  The  idea  is  to 
present  these  castles  and  houses  through  the  eyes 
of  their  owners,  highlighting  the  problems  of 
conservation,  the  history  of  the  house  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  'the  role  today  of  a 
great  family  in  its  inherited  environment'. 
Although  the  time  factor  does  not  allow  for  a 
very  profound  approach  to  these  large  questions, 
the  plan  is  nonetheless  an  ambitious  one;  it  is  a 
daunting  task  to  describe  in  one  long  breath  the 
history  of  the  Metternich  family  at  Schloss 
Johannisberg  or  the  Royal  Family  of  Sweden,  yet 
this  is  the  task  for  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith  and 
Lord  Lichfield.  The  first  of  the  series  will  be 
broadcast  on  3  April,  when  Gincttc  Spanicr  will 
visit  one  of  the  finest  French  chateaux,  Vaux-le- 
Vicomtc.  The  programme  will  continue  with 
visits  to  Schloss  Vaduz  in  Liechtenstein,  Egcskov 
Slot  in  Denmark  and  Domecq  in  Spain.  It  sounds 
a  promising  scries,  well  worth  watching. 
PRIDE  OF  PLACE 

Kodak's  contribution  to  European  Architectural 
Heritage  Year  is  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
vividly  displaying  the  heritage  of  British  towns. 

Burg  Clam,  Austria.  A  Place  in  Europe. 


It  shows  casualties,  such  as  Euston  Station,  and  an 
example  of  the  concrete  horrors  that  are  some- 
times put  in  their  place.  But,  more  optimistic  than 
other  such  exhibitions,  the  emphasis  here  is  on 
what  has  been  saved  and  restored.  There  are 
photographs  of  old  buildings  that  have  been  put 
to  new  uses:  the  disused  Monkweirmouth  Station 
at  Sunderland  was  bought  by  the  Corporation  in 
1069  and  converted  into  an  industrial  museum; 
St.  George's  church  in  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  has  been  converted  for  use  as  a  public 
library.  In  some  towns  the  necessity  for  new 
buildings  has  not  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
old:  in  Chester,  timbered  Tudor  houses  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  new  shopping  centre. 
As  well  as  places  like  Exeter  Cathedral  close  and 
Bath's  crescents,  are  the  bits  and  pieces  often 
overlooked  but  still  worth  preserving:  pillar 
boxes,  a  water  pump  and  a  park  bench.  For  once, 
there  are  practical  suggestions  as  to  what  the 
ordinary  person  can  do  to  help  save  our  heritage: 
write  with  ideas  about  one's  own  local  area  to  the 
Civic  Trust,  a  charity  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  exhibition  was  first  shown  at 
Heal's  in  Tottenham  Court  Road;  it  is  now  at  the 
Kodak  photographic  Gallery,  246  High  Holborn, 
wci  until  18  April  and  it  will  later  be  shown  at 
various  places  round  the  country. 


Mid-cighteenth-century  fan,  painted  with  a 
scene  after  Watteau's  Fetes  I  'enhitttnes, 
mounted  on  ivory  sticks. 
Temple  Scwsam  House,  Leeds. 


FANS  IN  FASHION 

By  the  eighteenth  century,  fans  had  become  an  1 
essential  part  of  a  fashionable  lady's  attire.  The  j 
folding  fan  was  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East 
by  traders  during  the  sixteenth  century  and  soon 
became  popular.  The  feather  fan  was  also  being 
used  by  this  time:  a  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  shows  her  hold- 
ing a  fan  ot  brightly-coloured  feathers  set  in  a 
gold  handle.  An  interesting  selection  of  fans  can 
be  seen  at  an  exhibition  at  the  Stable  Court 
Galleries,  Temple  Newsam  House,  Leeds  until  17 
May  and  at  the  Gallery  of  English  Costume, 
Piatt  Hall,  Manchester  from  24  May  to  27  j 
August.  A  wide  variety  of  materials  were  used: 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoiseshell  for  the 
sticks  and  painted  vellum  and  gauze  decorated 
with  spangles  for  the  mounts.  There  is  an  early 
eighteenth-century  Italian  fan,  its  paper  mount 
painted  on  one  side  with  flowers  and  on  the  other 
with  a  copy  of  Raphael's  fresco,  The  Feast  of  the 
Gods;  another,  probably  from  India  is  circular 
with  pierced  ivory  sticks,  the  central  pivot  set 
with  a  lens  and  the  guards  carved  with  human 
figures.  In  the  later  nineteenth  century  feathers 
and  lace  fans  were  used  more  than  the  painted 
and  mounted  fans,  like  the  Chinese  fan  which  has 
guineafowl  and  peacock  feathers  mounted  on  to 
carved  sandalwood  sticks.  In  the  1920s  extrava- 
gant fans  were  fashionable  such  as  the  ostrich  fea- 
thers set  in  a  bone  handle  known  to  have  been 
worn  with  a  Norman  Hartnell  dress  in  1927. 


Solid  walnut  armchair, 
c.  1720. 

One  of  the  many  fuie  pieces  of  walnut  furniture 
on  view  in  Thorpe  &  Foster's  plush  new  show- 
rooms in  Grafton  Street,  wi.  Other  items  include 
a  Queen  Anne  stool  with  cabriole  legs,  covered 
with  eighteenth-century  Spitalsfield  silk;  a  knee- 
hole  writing  bureau,  c.  1690;  a  small  bachelor  I 
chest  of  drawers,  c.  1710-all  beautifully  displayed.  I 
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Duncan  Grant 

Recent  Paintings 

21  January-21  February,  1975 

Paintings  1908-194° 

24  Fcbruary-21  March,  1975 

Anthony  d'Offay,  9  Dcring  Street,  wi 

Duncan  Grant 

1 1  February-31  March,  1975 
Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  sw  1 
Reviewed  by  martina  margetts 

'Lady  Chattcrley's  Lover'  contains  the  description 
of  a  painter,  Duncan  Forbes  (modelled  on  Duncan 
Grant)  as  'that  dark-skinned  taciturn  Hamlet  of  a 
fellow  with  straight  black  hair  and  a  weird  Celtic 
conceit  of  himself.  Two  self-portraits  (1910  and 
1967)  exhibited  at  the  Tate  Gallery  reflect  a 
similar  self-awareness,  but  it  is  tempered  by  a 
human  sensibility  and  sincerity,  which  are  keys 
to  Grant's  art. 

These  exhibitions,  arranged  to  celebrate  the 
ninetieth  birthday  of  this  vigorous  and  prolific 
artist,  are  representative  of  Grant's  range  and 
achievement  over  forty  years.  Apart  from  an  ex- 
perimental period  between  1910  and  1922,  Grant 
has  painted  recurring  subjects  in  oil  and  water- 
colour  -  still  lifes,  interiors,  portraits  and  land- 
scapes -  which  are  all  unmistakably  linked  by  their 
sumptuous  colour  harmonies,  their  fluent  brush- 
work  and  an  emphasis  on  organised  space  and 
form. 

By  relationship  and  inclination,  Duncan  Grant 
belonged  to  the  socially  and  intellectually  elitist 
Bloomsbury  group,  whose  spirit  of  independent 
inquiry  and  self-criticism  nurtured  Grant's  style 
and  subject-matter.  Travels  with  Roger  Fry  and 
others  to  Tunisia,  Greece,  Sicily  and  France  in- 
spired, for  example,  the  impressionistic  Lemon 
Gatherers  and  the  later  more  strongly  modelled 
South  of  France.  The  group's  members  (Virginia 
Woolf,  Roger  Fry,  Grant's  cousins  the  Stracheys, 
and  Vanessa  Bell  amongst  them)  provided  the 
source  for  Grant's  intimate  portraits,  at  once  ex- 
pressive and  relaxed,  profound  and  yet  spontan- 
eous, subtle  yet  colourful  and  harmonious.  With 
these  works  Grant  reveals  the  depth  of  his  insight 
and  sympathy  for  his  subject  which  is  often  mask- 
ed in  his  other  works  by  a  graceful  wit,  reminis- 
cent of  Chardin's  domestic  scenes.  Grant  captures 
brilliantly,  for  example,  the  anguish  of  Margaret 
Strachey,  the  idealised  muscular  vanity  of  David 
Garnett  (1916)  and  the  relaxed  thoughtfulness  of 
Vanessa  Bell  (1917)- 

The  group's  unrestricted  cultural  standards, 
reflected  in  Fry's  decision  to  exhibit  the  French 
post-Impressionists   in    London    in    1910,  en- 


Duncan  Grant. 

Crime  and  Punishment.  Tate  Gallery. 


couraged  Grant's  earlier  appreciation,  as  a  student 
in  Paris,  of  the  form,  structure  and  design  of  work 
by  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Van  Gogh,  Gauguin  and 
Picasso.  Turning  away  from  realism  Grant  dis- 
torted traditional  representational  form,  which  he 
had  mastered  through  his  study  of  Quattrocento 
(and  especially  of  Piero  della  Franccsca's)  art,  to 
conform  to  the  new  techniques  of  abstraction. 
Interior  at  Gordon  Square  and  Friends  at  Asheham 
reflect  Grant's  ability  to  reduce  figures  and  objects 
to  a  non-objective  harmonious  pattern.  The  Tub 
was  inspired  by  the  art  of  Picasso  and  African 
sculpture.  Grant's  abstract  art  is  climaxed  in  Abstract 
Kinetic  Collage  painting  with  sound  (1914),  a  land- 
mark in  British  art. 

The  combination  of  Grant's  intuitive  lyricism 
and  inventiveness  with  aspects  of  cubist,  fauvist, 
Japanese  and  Byzantine  art  produced  decorative 
works  with  all  the  wit  and  grace  of  an  Elizabethan 
conceit  -  the  juxtaposed  colours  and  distorted 
angles  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  the  Byzantine  line- 
arity of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  murals  and  the 
recent  still  lifes  such  as  The  Sharaku  Scarf.  The 
Omega  Workshops  (1913-1919).  theatre  and 
ballet  designs  and  decorative  schemes  for  country 
houses  (in  collaboration  with  Vanessa  Bell)  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  Grant  to  develop  his 
decorative  style,  {Omega  Firescreen,  from  1912,  to 
Wine,  Sherry  and  Soda,  1969).  which  Grant's  pre- 
war critics,  notably  W.  G.  Constable,  Fry  and 
Raymond  Mortimer  argued,  more  closely 
reflects  his  own  inventive,  capricious  character, 
than  the  robust  three-dimensional  paintings 
begun  in  the  later  1920s.  Nevertheless  the  success 
of  this  later  style  is  shown  by  Vanessa  Bell  (1942) 
which  is  a  model  of  perceptive  formal  portraiture. 

Although  a  pioneer  in  decorative  and  ab- 
stract art  in  Britain,  it  is  Duncan  Grant's  unself- 
conscious  celebration_  of  humanity,  clearly  re- 
stated in  the  d'Offay  "Gallery's  exhibition  of  his 
latest  work,  which  makes  his  art  memorable. 


Fuseli 

19  February-31  March,  1975 
Tate  Gallery,  Millbank,  swi 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

Fuseli  was  a  painter  of  contradictions.  Werner 
Hofmann  writes  in  a  catalogue  article  for  the  cur- 
rent exhibition:  'We  fuid  ourselves  confronted  by 
an  artist  whose  power  to  distil  and  amalgamate 
spans  the  entire  breadth  of  classical  and  anti-classi- 
cal forms'.  But  the  amalgamation  was  never  a 
synthesis.  Although  Fuseli's  work  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  'read'  as  an  arena  in  which  very 
public  conflicts  found  expression,  as  both  Schifl 
and  Hofmann  point  out  111  their  respective  cata- 
logue contributions,  it  also  remains  firmly  trap- 
ped within  the  repetitive  symbolism  of  his  private 
neurosis. 

Fuseli  was  born  in  Switzerland  in  1741;  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  very  young ;  his  father 
was  a  Winckelmannite  art  historian  and  devotee 
of  Mengs.  He  insisted,  however,  that  his  son 
should  become  a  minister  in  the  Zwinglian 
church.  Fuseli  was  ordained  in  1761.  Soon  after, 
he  fled  to  Germany  where  he  inevitably  made 
contact  with  the  prominent  figures  in  the  Romantic 
movement.  By  1764,  he  had  arrived  in  Britain 
where  he  initially  made  his  name  as  Winckel- 
mann's  translator.  During  a  visit  to  Pans,  he  met 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and,  thereafter  asserted  the 
incompatability  of  the  individual  and  society.  His 
technical    ability    attracted    the    attention  oi 
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Reynolds  in  Britain,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
establishing  the  Royal  Academy.  But  in  1771 
Fuseii  went  to  Rome,  remaining  there  for  eight 
years.  His  encounter  with  Michelangelo's  work 
transformed  his  perspectives.  However,  despite 
the  invective  he  sometimes  expressed  against 
Winckelmann  following  this  discovery,  in 
neither  his  painting,  nor  his  theoretical  writing, 
were  the  old  'classical'  principles  abandoned. 
Rather,  he  forced  beside,  in  and  around  them  a 
great  deal  of  heterogenous  material,  following 
his  new  found  belief  that  'expression'  was  more 
important  than  'mere  beauty'.  In  1781,  back  in 
London,  he  exhibited  The  Nightmare  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  proceeded  to  establish  himself  as 
a  dominant  force  in  British  painting.  In  1787  he 
met  Blake,  though  later  their  friendship  collapsed : 
if  Blake  was  intent  on  inverting  conventional 
cosmology  and  morality,  Fuseii  preferred  to 
keep  one  foot  in  either  camp  at  the  same  time. 
He  subsequently  trod  a  treacherous  path.  De- 
nounced as  a  blasphemer,  a  lecher,  and  a  sexual 
pervert,  not  only  in  respect  of  his  painting,  but 
also  of  his  private  life,  Fuseii  equally  studiously 
cultivated  the  demeanours  of  respectability, 
propriety,  orthodoxy  and  academicism.  He  was 
duly  rewarded:  in  1800  he  became  Keeper  of 
Paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Two  specific  details  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
contradictions  to  which  he  was  subject.  Initially, 
he  had  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789;  later,  he  became  one 
of  its  bitterest  opponents.  When  he  first  saw  the 
Elgin  marbles  in  1808,  he  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  'De  Greeks  were  godes!  De  Greeks 
were  godes' !  Soon  after,  he  was  denouncing  the 
same  marbles  as  fakes,  and  declaring  that  they 
were  neither  'universal'  nor  'timeless'  enough  to 
have  been  produced  by  Phidias. 

When  Fuseii  painted  the  human  body  (and 
only  rarely  did  he  paint  anything  else)  he  often 
did  so  as  if  he  was  painting  an  antique  sculpture. 
Even  in  their  whiteness  his  nudes  seem  closer  to 
marble  -  or  plaster  casts  -  than  to  flesh.  Fuseii 
spent  little  time  in  the  life-class.  In  this  respect  - 
his  conversion  to  Michelangelo  notwithstanding 
-  he  could  be  said  to  have  remained  a  good 
Winckelmanmte  throughout  his  life.  Winckel- 
mann taught  'the  imitation  of  select  or  beautiful 
Nature  .  .  .  the  expression  and  the  use  of  ideal 
beauty'.  The  latter  was  allegedly  achieved  by  the 
selection  and  blending  of  parts  from  imperfect 
Nature  into  a  perfect  whole.  Fuseii  added  'ex- 
pression', and  preferred  'Michelangelo'  to  the 
Greeks  but  he  never  rejected  this  cannon  entirely. 


Henry  Fuseli. 
The  Niglitmare,  1781, 
101  x  127  cm. 
Detroit  Institute  of  Art. 


However,  in  other  respects,  he  represented  the 
antithes's  of  everything  which  the  late  eighteenth 
century  theoreticians  wished  to  project  onto 
classical  art.  Far  from  looking  solely  for  universal 
ideals  and  tranquility,  Fuseii  was  also  pre- 
occupied with  blood,  violence,  witches,  change- 
lings, demonic  metamorphosis,  nightmares, 
deformity,  monsters,  and  explicit  sexual  sadism. 
Although  he  constantly  tried  to  give  this  a  patina 
of  acceptability  by  abstruse  literary  references  to 
Homer,  the  Nibelungenlied,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton  and  the  Bible,  his  themes  were  repeated 
with  an  obsessional  insistence.  Characteristically, 
when  he  turned  to  the  Brunhild  story,  he  depict- 
ed her  watching  Gunther  suspended  naked  from 
the  ceiling  in  the  bedroom.  Wherever  he 
could,  Fuseii  introduced  a  'femme  fatalc',  or  simi- 
lar, torturer,  molesting  an  'ideally'  imagined  body. 
In  his  catalogue  introduction,  Professor  Schiff 
subjects  some  of  Fuseli's  recurrent  symbols  to 
Freudian  analysis,  and  interprets  them  in  the  light 
of  Fuseli's  castration  complex  and  the  resurrection 
of  his  infantile  fantasy  of  a  phallic  woman.  Thus 
Schiff  interprets  Fuseli's  notorious  preoccupation 
with  elaborate  hair-styles  in  the  context  of  the 
Freudian  theory  of  fetishism,  which  involves  the 
attribution  of  phallic  symbols  to  women  as  a 
defence  against  one's  own  fear  of  castration. 
Since  Fuseii  reproduced  an  alarming  series  of 
private  images  depicting  sexual  assaults  and  muti- 
lation of  boys  by  courtesans,  Schiff's  argument 
can  scarcely  be  subject  to  the  usual  uninformed 
objections. 

Thus  a  contradiction  between  an  aspiration 
towards  'timeless'  or  'universal'  forms,  and  a 
repetitive  involvement  with  the  specificities  of  his 
own  obsessions  is  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
Fuseli's  paintings  that  is,  in  (aesthetic  terms,  he  is 
both  'classical'  and  'mannerist'  at  the  same  time). 
In  his  catalogue  article,  Werner  Hofmann  points 
out  that  in  his  approach  to  the  body,  Fuseii 
'resists  any  attempt  to  prescribe  its  ultimate  form', 
and  'aims  instead  to  master  every  possible  con- 
figuration within  the  area  of  play'.  He  uses  this  to 
explain  Fuseli's  'anatomical  acrobatics',  his  con- 
stant search  for  variety,  so  that  'the  possible  varia- 
tions on  a  theme  become  a  substitute  for  the 
theme  itself.  Werner,  too,  interestingly  corre- 
lates this  formal  contradiction  with  Fuseli's 
underlying  masochism. 

While  I  am  far  from  rejecting  the  insights  of 
both  Schiff  and  Hofmann,  I  feel  that  in  a  sense 
they  are  missing  the  point. 

The  polarities  that  run  through  Fuseli's  paint- 
ing and  his  thought  are  essentially  the  specific 
against  the  general;  the  destructive  against  the 
reparative;  the  fragment  against  the  whole;  the 
temporary  variation  against  the  timeless  and  the 
universal ;  the  mannerist  against  the  classical ;  the 
monster  against  the  perfect  body.  In  psycho- 
analytical terms,  such  contradictions  seem  far 
more  compatible  with  destructive  and  reparative 
impulses  towards  an  internalised  imago  of  the 
breast,  than  they  do  with  the  secondary  ambival- 
ence which  surrounds  the  castration  conflict.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  as  if  Fuseii  was  trying  to  bite 
and  claw  the  woman's  body  to  pieces,  and  on  the 
other  as  if  he  was  attempting  to  reconstruct  and 
'idealise'  it  following  such  an  assault.  (The  theme 
of  a  vicious  attack  on  the  breast  is  one  which  he 
repeatedly  states  explicitly  in  his  work:  the  paint- 
ing, The  Nightmare  would  appear  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ambivalence  attaching  to  this 
conflict.)  In  order  to  be  definitively  established  an 
analysis  of  this  kind  would  have  to  draw  its 


theoretical  premises  from  the  aesthetics  of  such  ' 
post-Freudian  psychologists  as  Melanie  Klein  and 
Hannah  Segal,  rather  than  from  those  of  Freud 
himself  It  might  lead  to  conclusions  extending  \ 
beyond  a  local  discussion  of  Fuseli's  own  con- 
flicts, as  they  were  expressed  in  his  work.  It  may 
be  that,  in  the  extremes  of  polarisation  to  which  I 
he  was  driven,  he  exposed  a  contradiction  which 
was  inherent  within  Winckelmannite  idealisation 
itself.  The  Winckelmannites  rigorously  excluded 
the  destructive  or  'expressive'  moment  from 
their  formulations;  Fuseii  made  prodigious  use 
of  it.  However,  the  way  in  which  he  did  so, 
suggests  that  it  was  something  which  was  already 
inherent  in  the  aesthetic  theories  which  provided 
his  point  of  departure.  Perhaps  we  should 
remember  that  the  Winckelmannites  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  building  a  whole,  more  beauti- 
ful than  anything  to  be  found  in  Nature,  out  of 
disparate,  selected  parts,  a  concept  which  both 
implies  a  previous  destruction,  and  leaves  Fuseii 
far  closer  to  them  than  many,  including  himself, 
have  assumed. 

Fan  Paintings 

by  Japanese  Masters 

of  the  Nanga  school 

20  March-10  April,  1975 
Milne  Henderson  Gallery 
3 1  St.  Christopher's  Place,  wi 

It  is  unusual  to  find  a  collection  of  this  quality 
intact  after  so  long  a  period  of  time  -  Mr. 
Henderson  believes  that  a  Japanese  connoisseur 
assembled  these  fans  in  the  1880s.  Nanga  painting 
began  in  Japan  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
'represents  a  revitalisation  of  Japanese  art  through 
a  study  of  the  Chinese  southern  style  of  landscape 
painting'.  The  influence  of  the  Chinese  style  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  landscape  painting; 
the  flower  and  figure  subjects  tend  to  be  nearer 
the  Japanese  concept.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
this  display  is  that  many  of  the  artists  represented 
worked  together;  some  were  master  and  pupil, 
others  father  and  son.  Among  the  major  figures 
whose  work  is  represented  are  Hyakusen  (1698- 
1753).  Taiga  (1723-1776)  and  the  Edo  painter 
Buncho  ( 1 764-1 840).  A  full  catalogue  is  in  course 
of  preparation. 

Drawings  by  Michelangelo 

6  February-27  April,  1975 
The  British  Museum,  wci 
Reviewed  by  gail  turner 

In  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  exhibition  cele- 
brating the  quincentenary  of  Michelangelo's 
birth,  the  British  Museum  has  collected  together 
nearly  two  hundred  drawings  from  their  own 
collection,  from  Oxford  and  Windsor,  from 
private  owners  and  from  France  and  America. 
The  result  is  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter, intentions,  energy  and  personal  struggles  of 
the  artist.  Michelangelo  has  long  been  considered 
a  great  artistic  genius.  His  brilliance  and  reput- 
ation tend  to  isolate  and  separate  him,  yet  this 
exhibition,  with  its  useful  comparative  material 
(in  the  form  of  manuscripts  and  photographs)  and 
excellent  catalogue,  reveals  Michelangelo  the  man, 
and  makes  him  more  accessible. 

A  variety  of  drawings  are  exhibited.  Some 
show  movements  rapidly  sketched  in  pen  and  ink, 
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Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 
Ideal  Head  of  a  Woman, 
black  chalk, 
28.7  x  23.5  cm. 
British  Museum. 

others  compositional  ideas  evolved  in  black  and 
red  chalk.  There  are  working  drawings  and 
architectural  plans;  there  are  practical  instruc- 
tions scribbled  to  a  young  pupil  urging  him  to 
draw  and  not  waste  time.  There  are  grotesque 
and  delicate  pen  drawings  of  young  girls.  There 
is  a  fragment  of  the  'Epifania'  cartoon,  and  there 
are  the  'Presentation'  drawings  executed  for  close 
friends  of  the  artist. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  exhibi- 
tion enables  one  to  trace  the  developments  of 
Michelangelo's  style,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
patrons'  wishes.  One  also  sees  how  he  drew  from 
a  store  of  gestures  and  forms  during  his  career. 

The  group  of  preparatory  drawings  relating  to 
the  lost  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Cascina,  which 
was  commissioned  in  1504  for  a  wall  of  the 
Florentine  Council  Chamber,  and  was  so  influen- 
tial on  his  contemporaries,  illustrate  Michel- 
angelo's early  pre-occupation  with  the  nude  as 
his  main  means  of  expression.  This  obsession  with 
the  nude,  particularly  in  its  male  form,  was  given 
new  freedom  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  (1509- 
15L2).  The  Ignudi,  whose  enigmatic  presence  has 
long  baffled  art  historians,  and  some  of  the  Sybils, 
can  trace  their  convoluted  and  contorted  origins 
to  the  nude  Bathers.  A  beautiful  working  draw- 
ing for  Adam  is  included  in  the  exhibition,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  have  lent  their  study 
of  the  Libyan  Sybil  which  shows  Michelangelo's 
fascination  with  the  movement  of  muscles,  and 
his  use  of  male  models  even  when  depicting  a 
female  subject.  In  the  series  of  drawings  relating 
to  Julius  n's  ill-fated  tomb  and  the  interrupted  and 
unfinished  Medici  Memorial  Chapel  in  San 
Lorenzo,  Michelangelo  experimented  with  shapes 
and  designs  and  made  sculpture  harmonise  with 
more  severe  architectural  forms. 

The  'Presentation'  drawings  fall  into  a  category 
of  their  own.  Their  high  finish  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  spontaneity  of  the  working  draw- 
ings. Many  were  based  on  religious  or  allegorical 
themes.  There  is  the  beautifully  delicate  Ideal 
Head  (Ashmolean),  and  the  rare  portrait  drawing 
of  the  young  Andrea  Quaratesi.  There  is  a  humor- 
ous quality  in  the  putti  of  the  Bacchanal  of  Children 
(Windsor)  carrying  an  ass  with  all  its  legs  in  the 


air ;  there  arc  the  subtleties  of  the  Rape  of  Ganymede 
(Fogg  Museum).  Vittoria  Colonna  wrote  of 
Michelangelo's  Christ  on  the  Cross,  'I  have  looked 
at  it  carefully  in  the  light  with  the  glass  .  .  .  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  finished  thing'.  The  stip- 
pled technique  of  these  drawings  is  not  unlike  the 
final  technique  of  polishing  sculptured  marble, 
and  there  arc  the  same  intense  observations  of 
light  on  form. 

The  drawings  for  the  Last  Judgement  (1526- 
1 541)  contrast  strongly  with  the  more  confident 
muscular  forms  of  the  Sistine  Ceiling,  and  reflect 
Michelangelo's  spiritual  crises  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Counter-Reformation  Rome.  Yet  a  superb 
sheet  of  drawings  including  A  Flying  Angel  shows 
his  continued  ability  to  create  expressions  of 
physical  energy.  The  last  drawings,  including 
studies  for  projects  that  have  either  been  lost  or 
were  never  begun,  contrast  dramatically  in  their 
spiritual  profundity  with  the  physical  monument- 
ally of  earlier  works.  The  Crucifixion  drawings, 
probably  studies  for  a  sculptural  group,  have  been 
gathered  from  English  collections  and  include  an 
important  study  from  the  Louvre.  The  figures 
seem  frozen  in  their  grief-stricken  attitudes.  The 
forms  have  become  simplified,  while  the  softer 
grey  tones  of  Michelangelo's  late  drawing  tech- 
nique contrast  with  the  bold  outlines  and  strong 
cross-hatchings  of  the  early  works. 

The  exhibition  offers  a  rare  and  stimulating 
opportunity  to  see  Michelangelo's  inspirations 
and  achievements  in  the  same  place,  and  gives  a 
glimpse  into  the  evolution  of  a  great  artist  and  an 
intense  man. 


Watercolours  by  Thomas  Girtin 

18  January-22  February,  1975 
Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester 
13  March-20  April,  1975 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Exhibition  Road,  SW7 
Reviewed  by  Caroline  royds 

and  TIM  BAKER 

The  Whitworth  Gallery  exhibition  presents  a 
collection  of  over  a  hundred  of  Girtin's  water- 
colours,  and  covers  the  whole  period  from  his 
earliest  work  to  paintings  finished  in  the  year  that 
he  died.  Turner,  Girtin's  exact  contemporary,  is 
supposed  to  have  once  remarked  about  Girtin  'If 
poor  Tom  had  lived,  I  should  have  starved'.  For 
Turner  to  have  recognised  greatness  in  an  artist 
who  had  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  gives 
some  indication  of  the  rate  at  which  Girtin's 
work  had  developed  by  1802,  the  year  of  his 
death. 

Girtin  was  born  into  an  age  in  which  the 
technique  and  tradition  of  topographical  draw- 
ing was  at  its  most  prolific,  and  it  is  he,  more  than 
any  other  artist  working  at  the  time,  who 
managed  to  combine  its  necessarily  rigid  struc- 
ture with  a  sense  of  atmosphere  and  personal 
involvement,  allowing  the  watercolourist  the 
freedom  to  investigate  more  fully  the  whole 
atmospheric  unity  of  his  work. 

Girtin's  work  falls  broadly  into  two  categories, 
covering  the  periods  before  and  after  L795-6. 
During  his  early  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
topographical  watercolourist  Edward  Dayes,  and 
this  period  is  represented  largely  by  architectural 
studies  such  as  those  of  Ely  Cathedral  and  Byland 
Abbey.  These  paintings  show  great  technical 


ability,  attention  to  architectural  detail,  and  an 
early  competence  in  the  manipulation  of  light 
and  shade.  But  they  lack  a  sense  of  the  personality 
of  their  subjects,  a  sense  of  the  character  of  the 
buildings;  Girtin  was  restricted  to  the  broad 
washes  and  unobtrusive  pale  colour  tints  common 
to  topographical  painting  of  this  type. 

It  is  supposedly  Girtin's  technical  brilliance 
which  eventually  led  to  a  break  with  the  jealous 
Dayes;  the  resultant  freedom  is  immediately 
noticeable  in  paintings  after  this  date.  Subject- 
matter  docs  not  change,  except  perhaps  for  an 
even  greater  fascination  with  ruined  buildings, 
but  there  is  now  a  sympathy  with  the  texture  and 
tone  of  the  subject  which  makes  the  earlier  work, 
though  good,  fall  into  its  true  hampered  perspect- 
ive. From  this  point  onwards,  Girtin  is  visibly 
experimenting  with  colour,  tinted  papers,  com- 
position and  light,  finding  ways  in  which  to 
express  his  sensitivity  to'  his  subject  more  freely. 
Girtin's  view  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  with  its 


Thomas  Girtin. 

Wetherby  Bridge,  Yorkshire, 

watercolour,  3L.9  x  52.1  cm.  (125  x  20*  inches). 

Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester. 


stonework  in  some  places  harsh  and  clear  and  in 
others  almost  translucent,  is  an  early  example  of 
this  experimentation,  as  is  the  later  and  more 
famous  The  White  House  at  Chelsea  (which 
Turner  supposedly  would  have  'given  his  little 
finger  to  have  painted').  The  White  House  shows 
clearly  the  way  in  which  Girtin  was  composing 
in  terms  more  of  light  and  tone  than  of  dimen- 
sion, working  to  obtain  a  general  sense  of  har- 
mony throughout  the  painting. 

Other  paintings  in  the  exhibition  include  the 
unfinished  Cayne  Waterfall,  which  illustrates  the 
fantastic  vivacity  of  the  artist's  preparatory 
brushwork ;  also  two  large  watercolours :  Distant 
I  'iew  of  Knaresborough  and  Harcwood  House.  Both 
these  paintings  pay  compliment  to  their  subjects 
not  by  close  view  but  by  placing  them  in  the  far 
distance  and  emphasising  the  mood  ot  the  whole 
panorama  to  which  for  Girtin,  they  intrinsically 
belong.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Girtin's  work 
becomes  dark  and  stormy,  a  probable  reflection 
of  his  state  of  health  at  the  time,  but  just  before 
this  time  he  visited  Paris  and  was  also  working  on 
his  London  panorama,  the  Eidometropolis. 
Examples  from  both  areas  of  work  are  exhibited. 
The  Paris  Scenes,  especially  The  Port  St.  Denis 
show  how  familiar  Girtin  was  with  a  limited 
palette  of  browns  and  siennas,  whereas  in  the 
London  paintings  he  has  again  adapted  his  whole 
colour  range  to  suit  the  greys  and  deep  blues  ot 
the  city. 

Girtin  and  Turner  worked  closely  together  in 
the  early  years  of  their  lives.  Both  had  a  personal 
approach  to  landscape  painting  that  paved  the 
way  for  the  more  romantic  tradition  of  those 
whom  they  influenced. 
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French  Drawings: 
Neo-classicism 

20  February  -  27  March,  1975 

Trie  Heim  Galleiy,  59jcrmyn  Street,  swi 

French  Drawings: 
Post  Neo-classicism 

20  February  -  27  March,  1975 

P.  &  D.  Colnaghi,  14  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  philip  constantinidi 

The  Heim  Gallery  and  Colnaghi's  have  joined 
forces  for  a  survey  of  French  drawings  from  c. 
1770  to  1880.  The  Heim  exhibition  is  entitled 
'Neo-classicism',  though  perhaps  this  should  be 
interpreted  as  defining  a  period  of  time,  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  gather  these  drawings,  largely 
unrelated  except  sometimes  by  subject  matter, 
into  one  stylistic  net.  There  are  highly  finished 
works,  ends  in  themselves,  like  David's  superb 
Ideal  Female  Head;  illustrations  by  Gerard  and 
Girodet  dc  Trioson  for  Racine;  early  plans  by 
Soufflot  for  Stc.  Genevieve;  life  drawings  from 
the  male  nude,  as  required  by  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts;  and  many  studies  and  sketches  for 
large-scale  paintings.  Techniques  are  equally 
diverse,  from  the  linearity  of  an  Ingres  portrait, 
through  the  stippling  and  hatching  of  the  Ideal 
Female  Head,  to  the  solidly  drawn,  well-rounded 
forms  of  Socrates  leading  Alcibiades  from  the  Arms 
of  Voluptuousness,  by  Boizot. 

Although  classical  subjects  depicting  the 
heroism  of  battle  or  self-denial,  or  strength  of  will 
in  one  context  or  another  arc  the  main  inspiration 
for  most  of  the  drawings,  and  although  a  linear 
style  based  on  classical  friezes  and  the  figure- 
drawing  on  classical  pottery  is  sometimes 
adopted,  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  influences  arc  much  in  evidence.  Lagrcnce 
l'ainc's  Judgment  of  Paris  is  highly  reminiscent  of 
Boucher,  especially  in  the  ideal  type  of  feminine 
beauty  personified  by  his  Venus.  The  central 
figure  in  Jean  Baptiste  Regnault's  Death  of  Adonis 
can  trace  her  pedigree  back  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance, whilst  this  artist's  version  of  Socrates  and 
Alcibiades,  despite  classical  props  and  gestures 
derived  from  Poussin,  is  steeped  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Rococo.  This  eclecticism  results  in  a  particu- 
larly superficial  type  of  Neo-classicism  in  which 
duty  or  personal  conflict  is  presented  in  the 
prettiest  way  possible,  classical  costume  and 
furniture  hopefully  supplying  authenticity; 
Alcibiades  simpers,  looks  almost  pleased  that  he 
is  such  a  bone  of  contention,  whilst  the  ladies 


Joseph  Benoit  Suvee. 
Allegorical  Figure, 
pencil, 

290  x  362  mm. 
Heim  Gallery,  London. 


allow  their  clothes  to  slip  a  little  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment.  The  message  of  the  drawing  becomes 
distorted  because  the  vocabulary  is  quite  in- 
adequate. This  difficulty  is  overcome,  naturally, 
where  there  is  no  message;  in  Gibelin's  Scene  of 
Priapic  Worship,  an  element  of  eroticism  is  wholly 
appropriate,  the  altar,  vase  and  musical  instru- 
ments helping  to  convey  the  impression  of  a 
classical  divertissement.  Indeed,  the  lighter  side  of 
life  among  the  ancients  was  not  neglected  during 
the  Neo-classical  period,  on  the  evidence  of  this 
exhibition.  In  another  rite,  imagined  by 
Valenciennes,  three  maidens  sacrifice  to  a  river 
god,  whilst  in  the  middle  ground  a  fourth  flees 
from  a  centaur,  turning  her  head  to  see  that  he  is 
still  behind  her.  The  humour  is  more  subtle  in 
Suvee's  Allegorical  Figure,  where  the  overflowed 
cornucopia  and  almost  sardonic  smile  belie  the 
otherwise  very  sculptural  effect  of  the  figure, 
portrayed  entirely  on  one  plane,  in  the  most  pure 
Neo-classical  fashion,  with  conscious  naivety. 

It  must  be  admited,  however,  that  humour 
docs  not  play  a  very  large  part  in  Neo-classical 
theory  or  practice,  though  two  other  features  of 
Suvee's  drawing,  is  frontality  and  its  naivety  -  or 
in  other  contexts,  primitivism,  discarding  of 
virtuoso  flourishes  -  were  used  before  by  David 
in  his  paintings  of  the  1780s  an  1790s  and  can  be 
seen  in  this  exhibition  in  the  illustrations  by 
David's  pupils.  Gerard  and  Girodet.  By  confining 
themselves  primarily  to  one  plane,  these  artists 
achieve  an  affect  of  static  grandeur  which  aims  to 
heighten  the  drama.  Exponents  of  a  far  less 
severe  classicism  like  Prud'hon,  much  influenced 
by  Corrcggio  in  particular,  ignored  and  probably 
disliked  this  tendency  to  abandon  illusion  and  the 
opportunities  for  virtuosity  it  gives  to  an  artist. 
This  is  evident  to  some  extent  in  the  charcoal  and 
chalk  drawings  at  Heim's  but  shown  far  better  by 
UEnlivement  dc  Psyche  at  Colnaghi's,  where  the 
central  figure  floats  away  in  a  sunlit  cloud  of 
sfumato. 

Naturally  enough,  the  two  exhibitions  overlap 
in  certain  areas;  Ingres,  by  whom  there  is  a  most 
sympathetic  portrait  at  Colnaghi's,  and  Prud'hon 
are  equally  appropriate  to  Neo-classicism  and, 
more  vaguely,  Post  Nco-Classicism.  Both 
galleries  have  nude  studies  by  Cogniet,  the  male 
nude  featuring  largely  in  the  Neo-classical 
period  and  widely  used  as  a  basis  for  life  drawing 
in  Academies  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Scenes  of  classical  history  remained  popular  for 
many  years  after  1 820  -  J.  P.  Blanc's  drawing  of 
of  a  classical  scene  at  Colnaghi's  possibly  dates 
from  the  1880s  -  quite  different  from  the  non- 
narrative  classicism  of  Albert  Moore  and  Alma- 
Tadema  in  this  country.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  drawings  at  Colnaghi's  display  none  of  the 
rhetoric  to  be  found  at  Heim's;  the  influence  of 
Poussin  fades  away.  Contemporary  tragedies, 
such  as  Ary  Scheffer's  Les  Femmes  Suliotes  or 
Gcricault's  Raft  of  the  Medusa  for  which  there  is  a 
Michelangclcsque  study  in  the  exhibition,  seize 
the  artist's  imagination  rather  than  the  heroism  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  devotion  which 
artists  in  the  Neo-classical  period  showed  for 
details  of  ancient  costume,  to  provide  authenti- 
city, appears  in  the  succeeding  years  as  a  love  of 
costume  for  itself.  Chasseriau  draws  Osborne  dc 
Sampayo  in  Spanish  sixteenth  century  court 
dress  for  no  other  reason  than,  by  his  name,  the 
sitter  is  of  Spanish  descent  and  he  looks  hand- 
some in  it. 

The  one  noticeable  gap  in  the  exhibition  at 
Colnaghi's  is  the  absence  of  any  work  by 


Osborne  dc  Sampayo, 
black  lead  and  watercolour, 
272  x  221  mm. 

P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  Ltd.,  London. 

Daumier;  also  Gericault  and  Delacroix  are 
represented  in  rather  subdued  fashion.  However 
on  its  own  terms,  the  exhibition  has  much  to 
offer.  Of  many  attractive  landscapes,  particu 
larly  so  are  the  tree  studies  of  Guillaumet  and 
Francais.  The  sober,  unsentimental  genre  scenes 
of  Bonvin  echo  those  of  Chardin  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Lady  at  the  Piano,  (as  the  catalogue  points 
out),  of  Whistler.  Dore's  La  Toilette  d'Une 
Gitanc  is  representative  of  a  more  exotic  type  of 
genre  scene,  popular  also  in  this  country,  in 
which  foreign  peasants  appear  vastly  more 
picturesque  than  those  at  home.  Still-life  is  sup- 
ported almost  single-handed  by  Harpignie's  col- 
ourful and  decorative  watercolours ;  the  sporting 
subjects  are  redeemed  from  mediocrity  by 
Swcbach's  delicate,  languid  Horseman.  The  pung- 
ency of  Grandvillc's  political  satire  tends  to  stick 
out  in  such  company,  no  less  than  his  Metamorphoses 
du  four  design,  in  which  two  old  bears  seated  by 
the  fireplace,  and  overlooked  by  the  portrait  of  an 
ancestor  bear,  are  waited  on  by  their  crow-like 
retainer.  Lami's  Sleeping  Beauty  is  fantasy  of  a 
different  kind,  with  a  different  type  of  humour, 
such  as  the  fat  soprano  silenced  in  mid-song  for  a 
hundreds  years,  the  long-suffering  courtier  frozen 
at  her  side.  These  would  have  made  marvellous 
book  illustrations,  no  less  appropriate  to  their 
subject  than  Gerard's  illustrations  to  Racine. 


Vigee  le  Brun  (1755-1842). 
Portrait  Head  of  a  Youth,  detail. 
Late  Directoire  Period. 
18  x  13  inches. 

On  show  at  Roy  Miles'  new  gallery, 
6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  swi. 
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English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 

Tel:  01-723  9473 
Modem  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

18th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology,  Bronzes  from  the 
Chang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of  T'ang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  51 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
ivorks  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 
Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and  fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

iSth-i9th  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


Fry 

I  58Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and Drawings  of  the 
I  ]  18th  and  19th  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  wih  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

I  18th  and  igtlt  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
j  paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

David  Geider  Gallery 

I  9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

J  Dutch  1 7th  to  1  gth  Century  Paintings  and 

English  18th  and  19th  Century  sporting, 
j  landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

;   English  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Glimpelfils,  London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

18th  and  early  19th  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 
Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouveau  -  Mucha,  Art  Deco  -  Ertc 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables :  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  igth-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nw  i 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 


Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  17th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wiy  2NY.  Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennellsfrom  1 737 

Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny.  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGAL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  19th  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 
formerly  Redburn  (Antiques) 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade ,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 
(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 
London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

19th  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 


Alan  Jacobs 

1 5  Motcomb  Street,  Belgravc  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

Specialising  in  1  7th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries 

H.  W.  Keil 

27  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  1 6th- 17th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1 6th-  17th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel :  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

Michael  Leach 

8  Holbein  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  1957 

1 7th  and  1 8th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
oriental  items 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600 and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 
Important  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 
furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2250 
19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  19th 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 


Leicester  Galleries 

22a  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  8995 

Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  19th  and  20th 
Century  Artists 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

1 8th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings  from  the  1  gth  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

18th  and  lgth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  and  Oriental  Furniture 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  741 1,  Cables:  Mallctson  London 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5,  Cables:  Mallcthous  London 
Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  oj  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 
Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 


John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

3  5  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306068 

Selected  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
tgth  and  20th  Century 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  1  gth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel :  o  1  -5  84  03  62  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

lyth  and  18th  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvcnor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  J562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture Jrom  the  igth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-839  4174 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bcntham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  irorks  oj  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancer)'  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  igth  century  English  furniture 
PhiUips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist  I Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  igth  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

1 8th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 


Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  x732 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Graphics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1165 

Continental  furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

Howard  Rieketts 

1 80  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  79^4 

igth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  of  the 
igth  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:  811618 

Paintings,  watercolours,  barometers, 
small  furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0303 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

igth  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 


Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Sq.,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

18th  and  early  igth  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wi  y  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  work  of  art  oj  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries 

StooshnoffFine  Art 

33  Brook  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2052 

20th  Century  Modem  Masters:  Delvaux, 
Magritte,  Ernst,  Bellmer,  Vazquez,  Orlik, 
Desmond  Morris,  etcetera. 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

8  Cork  Street,  London  wix  ipd 
Tel:  01-437  6292 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

17th- igth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

31  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  igth  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  igth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryton 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5l6i 

Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures  and  Prints 


Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Joseph  &  Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

1 3  8  Regent  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-734  2038 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 
specialists  in  Faberge 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  oj  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  I8i3/i4 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 
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